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«Tlu AmcrlcMk AjManltanl HMnilBc." 

* VuHcirf itiodxnatBsirnteiwdfialliBtMH, uidd 

KLjuffideiit iiunuHT of SabHrftan ahul htva Men oMi,ii>Ad. t 
1% twnra»>dn< th. v^SaHa^ it will cdubt al niv ^ 
p«f«l noqUUy. of whKh tlyg Apenqp ATmiUnrial wUI coMtilnl 
MBd IP UM Miection IKih Uh iDost aBllikutiod FonifB workti AiiJ 
a mon enlarged diicuiiian of Button portKinbt to Anfriuo Afri- 
o«Hiin. Ihuou boiiT*ni> iiwiii*«iiiailuDuiii iliainloDdwllD 
1or tM (ononl Pumat. mt lAnMbr ur — ^ 
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The Prospeclus for ihe present 
whsi dilTerent pUn, was isstied In December .asC, 
wi:h the eipecUtion that the fiiat oniBbeT would ' 

Cisbed in January, bat vutvaldable ciroacaatuii 
t preTenled either vf the Editors fhun cotniog ._ 
this City to attend to its publication till the preeenl 

It vitt hereaAer be pttnctiully issued on the first of 
every month and shotid it b« uceiuiiied lo be the 
wtah of our Sabscribers, all the nvuBben oonslihUing 
(he Srst volume, may be issued before the l^t ot 
DeeenibcT ensuiDg, so as to commence the second 
rolume with the first of JanQftry, 1M3. 

It will be pereeivad by oar mms above, tbw we 
fenstid fablishlog an e4u8cd Agrioultorai Jcnunal, 
to be called "Tbb Ambbicim. AoiicDi.'niRiL Mxai- 
ciME." Sachaworkhubeen Dieeutlydeiiuuided by 
Ihe more advanced and scietitifie Fwmer and Pluitw, 
and will contain most of the Inb 
fcand In Foreign work*, adqXgd i 



climats, and prodnction, with more extended and 3ci- 
entlfie discnsaioD and lllustratioa of iarmiiiK'itock and 
of home prodactions, than ui sailed lo the general 
and popiHar taste. 

As this will be attended with coosiderabe expense, 
we mnst wait the expression of public opinion for 
a short time, which we shall look for, accompanied 
with sBch mtbttamliai and tmaiaiaitg argfaamtt, (viz. 
the remittance of their suscriptions,) as will enable 
us at once lo commence the publication of a work 
so desirable to the Afrricnlluiislt thiougkiul the 
country. Shoold the publication of this ivork be de- 
layed for a considerable lime, the Hubscriptton" " 



TO OtTR READERS. 

In introducing ouiselves to the public as the condne- 
tois of a new Agricultural Jonroal, we should do 
injustice to their good sense, not lo confess frankly, a 
dimdence in entering upon a career, which is in ue 
extent and wei^ght of its obligaUons, itcff, arduons, 
and responsible. 

It is out a few years since the first agrlctiltnral 

S nodical issued from an American press, to flicker 
: a short period before the Uslless gaze of public 
apathy, and then expire for want of adequate support 
In like manner several papers of concei&d merit suc- 
cessively rose and sunk, until at last, Irom their unre- 
Suited eflbrls, the spirit of our people was aiuused to 
le importance of agricultural information, and the 
public mind had become awake to a partial apprecia- 
tion of the necessity of scientifie enqinry as connected 
with the cultivation of oirr soil, and the g«meral Iroprov*- 
meat of our farming system. In accordance with 
the public demand, several oseAil and well snstainad 
papers bare spntnglniceiistence within the last few 
years, which frorr 
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bare spntnglniceiistence within the last few 
which from the intelligence tbey have imputed 
icultural subjects Ihroo^ioat Ihe coaDtiy, h«T« 
added millions to otir Datlonal wealth and pnmeii^. : 
We too, have come into this anqAe field as laborin. 
In doing so, we arrogate to ourselves no saperiotSy of 
Intellect, or highersoarces ofkoowledgv thanars-Aoa- 
sessad broOT contemporaries and fellow Joamaliali. 
We seek only to enlarge the botrndarlesof that Ugh («• 
deToflnielligeoce, which we know ih^porsuitBoraa^ 
lightened system of husbandry requ&e, and we XnM 
— (hall io demean u ms d ve s In cmdaetiBg owvrck 



To our Readers* 



as not only to merit the approbation of that public 
whom we address, but inculcate also, that respect for 
this noble profession which il so eminently deserves. 

The pursuit of agriculture in its broadest sense, it 
need hardly be observed, constitutes the basis of our 
national virtue and national wealth. Yet important 
as it is in the accomplisment of these great objects, 
and in its tnily elevated and dignified character, it 
has been, and still is, in its real merits, estimated 
below that of other professions in our land. 

The pecuniary troubles, which, within the last few 
years, have so extensively visited our country, have 
been pi^tduced almosi exditsively by the neglect of this 
indispensable basis, on which all other pursuits should 
rest; aijd the disastrous fate which other occupations 
have met, constituting as they have done, a too en- 
larged «uper-structure ibr our agricultural founda- 
tion, bus taught the present generation, lessons 
of %visd>/m which they will not soon forget. We 
must now begin, once more, to build our social 
system, and make our fowndaium mfidently broad 
and str&ngf and if our intemperate ambition and mis- 
guided enterprise induce us to enlarge the edi- 
fice beyond the extent of a perfectly adequate 
support, we must inevitably expect to see it *'topple 
down headlong. " There are principles and laws in 
the social system, as firm and unyielding as in the 
mechanical, and whenever they are disregarded, we 
must look tor its partial derangement, or entire sub- 
rersion. That shrewd observer of men and things, 
Baion Rothschild, foresaw with a noon-day clearness, 
the tedency of our sjrstem in the recent heyday of our 
fictitious prosperity, when he refused the tempting 
offer of an American loan at a large premium, for says 
the sagacious banker, " a nation that ought from its 
pursuits, to furnish a surplus of produce, can find mon- 
ey neither for principal or interest while it has to bay 
its bread in Europe. ** 

We need to have the occupation of fiurming made 
more popular and attractive ; it should occupy a hi^er 
niche in popular estimation and in the scale of nation- 
al employments; it should command not only the 
cold nsspect and distant admhfiuioii of our actave and 
enterprismg business men, but their warmest regard 
and cordial participation. When this is the state of 
public opinion and our professional and mercantile and 
speculatmg pursuits, are disincumbered of their le- 
gions of supernumeraries, our mechanics and manu- 
uu;turers sustained in their meritorious efforts to supply 
our country with her own fabrics ; then may we expect 
that real and substantial return of prosperity, which 
we may otherwise look for in vain. 

To sod in directing and stimulating the efforts of 
our enterprising and patriotic countrymen in consum- 
mating so desirable a result, our time and talents wiU 
be devoted, and we shadl feel amply compensated if we 
diall succeed in contributing, even in a remote degree, 
to the accomplishment of an object so dear to every 
American heart 



We should be justly deemed neglectful of the unso- 
licited compliment paid by the intelligent gentlemen 
composing the board of agriculture in the American 
Institute of this city, to one of the editors of the Agri- 
coltarist on leamlng that he was about to estabfish 
such a work here, should we omit to jg^ve it publicity in 
onr columns, and we can only say that our own exer- 
tkms shall not be wanting to reedeem the pledge they 
AftfB so liberally proffeira. 

At a meeting of the " Board of Ajpricultuie " of 
'*Tbs Americin Institcte of the Citt of New- 
Yonx, held on the 97 day of December, 1841, a 
proEpectus of " The Amexicaa Agricultural Magi- 
ibfee," about to be established in this city, and con- 

-dncted by Air. A B. Allen, having been read and snb- 

'■ilttod to their coBsidMitiQa, it was 



Resohed^ That in the opinion oi this Board, the es- 
tablishment of a national Journal of Agriculture in tlie 
city of New- York, at this time, is demanded by the 
vast and growing interests of American husbandly 
and domestic ecoDomy in the United States. Believ- 
ing that its location at the seat of our great agricul- 
tural fairs, where the highest sources of information 
on all subjects connected with this great interest are 
at hand, will be productive of eminent good, and pos- 
sessing entire confidence in the ability of Mr. Allen 
to conduct the work in such manner as will promote 
our agricultural advancement, we cheerfully recom- 
mend it to the attention and support of our fellow 
citizens throughout the countrv. 

JEREMIAH JOHNSON, aiairviaf^ 

Nicholas Wyckofp, Sicrelary. 

The following gentlemen compose the Board ef 
Agriculture of the American Institute : 



Jeremiah Johnson, 
Charles Heni^ Hall, 
Thomas Addis Emmet, 
Francis Price, 
Henry Whitney, 
Nicholas WycKoff, 



Joseph Wood, 
Samuel BradhuKst, 
Gideon Freeborn, 
Abraham Bell, 
J. £. Cropsey. 



The form of ovr bhext differs from that 
of a large proportion of our American Agri- 
cultural papers, and it may perhaps be proper 
to give the reasons for this variation. They 
are simply these. It is a more compact and 
convenient form for reading as an unbound 
sheet, and as we intend to give a series of vol- 
umes that will not only afford matter for present 
entertainment, but contain such information as 
will justify being bound, and have their appro- 
priate place hereafler in the library, as a work 
for future reference and perusal, we deem a 
form and size smiilar to that of the larger books 
found there, absolutely essential We know no 
reason for giving a large quarto form to an 
Agricultural publication, that reauires a sepa- 
rate niche for itself, or must be lying exposed 
on a table, or stowed away in some remote 
drawer. As we shall claim for it a place 
amon^ kindred works of a well-eelected library, 
we thmk the public have a right to demand of 
OS a similar size and shape. The only objec- 
tion that occurs to us, is the inconvenience of 
giving large plates ; but this is perhaps totally 
removed, when we consider for all general pur- 
poses, a portrait of any animal of the size of 
one of our pages is sufficiently large, and a 
plan of a rarm, buildings, &c., can be given on 
a map if required, that can be folded without 
injury. 

OvR LocATioM being in the heart of a Com* 
mercial Metropolis, may cause some apprehen- 
sion of a want of tnat oatire devotion to Agri- 
cultural matters, which must characterize a 
Journal that is expected will be in the highest 
degree beneficial to the Farming community. 
In answer to any such well suggested objection, 
we would say, that we have maturely weighed 
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the pros and cons of our position, and it was .design making our work a thoroughly practical 
not till after the fullest deliberation, andthe:|on«, and for this purpose we want facts on 
opinion of many of our friends whose judg- which to base every thing. We do not wish 



ment we would rather confide in than our own 
in this matter, that we have decided to take our 
stand here. We have in this great Commer- 
cial emporium, access to information and means 
for procuring as well as distributing it, that can* 
not be found elsewhere. More Farmers and 
Planters resort here than to any other city of 
the Union, and the facility of procuring Uick 
numbers and volumes, as well as those just 
issued, without the expense of postage, is no 
inconsiderable item. And our own opportunities 
for looking over crops and herds, and visiting 
our subscribers is greater than it would be in 
any other place. And to thos6 who know us, 
we need not assure them, that though we are 
personally in the city, owr hearts are in the 
country as well as our interests. We shall not 
prove recreant to our trust 

Our Office ia in a central position, No. 36 Park 
Row, opposite the City Hall, where we shall 
be happy to see and converse with any Mend 
to the great object whose interests wo are advo- 
cating ; and those who cannot come personally, 
we shall be glad to hear from by letter, de- 
tailing their experiments in crops and animals, 
furnishing such other information aa maybe 
interesting and relevant to our subject, or mak- 
ing suggestions and inquiries. We shall be 
happy to receive and ackno wlege any specimens 
of rare seeds for the purpose of distributing 
among such as will make the most beneficial 
use of them ibr the public. 

Our objsct is to make a work suited to 
every latitude and loncdtude of Americai, and 
for this purpose we shall give occasional essays 
on productions wholly or ahnost exclusively 
confined to the West and Sooth, as Cotton, Su- 
gar, Rice, Tobacco, Hemp, Indigo, Cochmeal, 
Coffee, (Tea, if it can be raised,) Oranges, and 
Tropical Fruits. These, while occupying but 
a comparatively small space in our Journal, 
may afibrd our Southern subscriben what is 
difficult for them to obCam, yet essential to their 
prosperity; and at the same time, furnish oor 
Northern readers with a nseful and pleasant 
variety. 

To enable us to do this in the most acceptable 
manner, we shall feel under great obligations 
fes our Southern correspondents, if they will 
famish us fiicts and details, the most minute and 
comprehensive, on all subjeds connected with 
their peculiar products. 

Our Northern friends will of coarse, greet 
OS fiiUy with all the inibrmatioa wUdiin^ 
sdd to the gensfal sloek of knowledge. We 



to amuse or occupy the valuable time of our 
readers with fine spun, imsubstantial theories, 
to befog and mislead them, when their minds 
require to be kept in the straight forward prac- 
tical path of utibty. 

And for their own benefit, and without refer* 
ence to any consideration beyond their own 
interest, we would here make a most important 
suggestion to them, and without a strict adher- 
ence to it under all circumstances, they cannot 
hope to make that progress in their pursuits 
that is perfectlv withm their reach. It is to ob- 
serve accurately, and note carefully for Aiture 
use and comparison, every circumstance con- 
nected with their se^, crops, lands, animals, 
&c., &c. We have not time at the present 
moment to pursue this subject, but shall tdce 
an early opportunity hereafter to give our 
views in full upon it 

A WORD TO OUR CORRRSPONDRNTS. For 

the purpose of making every communication 
which may appear in our Journal as useful as 
possible to our readers, we would suggest a 
careful attention to the following particulars. 

1®, In giving the weight of Animals, state 
their age; 2^, breed ; 3^, quality of carcass 
if dead, or appearance and shape if alive ; 4^, 
manner of feeding and treatment, mentioning 
especially anv deviation from the ordinary 
course pursued in rearing or fisttening them. 

If Crops, specify 1^, ue exact kind or va« 
riety ; 2®, where the seed was obtained, and 
of whom; 3^, kind of soil; 4^, mode of 
culture, including a statement of the previous 
condition of the ground, kind and quantities 
of manure added, dbc. 

Our purpose is not to amuse so much as to in- 
terest, and to publish to our readers that sach 
a person has raised an Ox, weighing 4000lb6. 
a Hog, 1500, or a Sheep, 200, or had sheared 
1 Gibs* of clean Wool, is to inform them simply 
of a monstrosity ; but if we tell them at the 
same time, where they can procure such breeds, 
and how they may attain such weights, we 
place information in their hands, that will ena- 
Die them to derive a practical benefit from the 
communication. 



Srlrotions im Srrd, cannot too carefully 
be made b^ the fanner. There is fireqentlv a 
difierence in vield in a crop from one kind of 
seed, of one nundr^ per cent, over another 
firom the same qpa^ of land, and similar 
treatment Every species of grain, roots, and 
glasses is subject to this dinerence of yield, 
witboQt appatsnt caose. 



Selecilou of Seed«-^Katl<nMa Ag. Society. 



• Perhaps the best illustration of this principle 
is aflRirdcd in the Baden and Dutton Corn, 
which having been carefully cultivated for a 
series of years, and the most prolific and per- 
fect ears annually selected for seed, have at last 
acquired a distinct character as most abundant 
yielders. We believe every kind of plant is 
susceptible of this improvement, and from the 
careful fiirmer we solicit a close observance of 
the following rules. 1^, Whenever good seed 
is to be obtained, procure it at any reasonable 
expense — always get the best ; but by this, we 
do not mean the most costly, or even the fairest 
in appearance ; but from such a stock as has 
been found to give large crops. And it is al- 
wa3rs important to have in view the selection 
from soils inf trior in quality, or at \&BSXnot 
superior to that on which you purpose planting. 
2**, Whether you commence with choice or 
improved seed or not, in making selections from 
your own crops, carefully choose such portions 
of it as has produced the best and most perfect 
seed. If com, take from the stalk which has 
the greatest number of ears, and those the larg- 
est and best filled. Seed com procured from a 
more Northern latitude than that in which it is 
to be planted, is alTsrays to be preferred, as 
it will ripen earlier than more Southern seed. 
If wheat, barley, or rye, select such roots as 
send out the greatest number of stalks, and 
those furnishing the longest, best filled, and 
heaviest heads. If roots take such as are large, 
solkl, and nutritious; not spongy or hollow, 
or strong, or unpleasant to the taste, not made 
up of coarse, woody fibre, or watery ; and with 
smooth well-shaped sur&ce. A selection is 
again to be made firom the seeds of beets, carrots, 
turnips, &c., and these should be taken from 
the branches nearest the roots, and always the 
largest, fullest seeds should be preferred. 

In selecting from pumpkins, and squashes, 
melons and other vines, always choose from per* 
feet fruit, as near the root as possible. Such seed 
bears much friUer with less vines, than if taken 
nearer the ends, and ripens very much earlier. 

Another rule to be observed, so &r as is 
practicable, is a change of seed as often and 
nom as great distance as possible. This prac- 
tice added to the foregoing, has resulted in giv- 
ing us some of the most noted and popular 
seeds. The Rohan potatoe, the Italian and 
Siberian wheat, and others, are doubtless indebt- 
ed to these causes for all their popularity. 
When it is not convenient to procure seeds from 
a distance, an exchange with one's neighbours 
or from one lot to ano^r on the same &rm, 
and especially from one kud of soil to another 
will do better than no chai^6 at all. Caution 
should always be observed not to suffer the 
floweit of such plants as aredesigikBd for seed, 



to be near enough to others of the same species 
to allow of the mixing of the pollen .or farina 
of different families ; as for instance, the while 
and orange carrot; the pink eye and blue nose 
potatoe J the early sioux and sweet corn, or any 
other, as the effect is to give a bkndcd or mon- 
grel character to the products. This last prac- 
tice, has become, in the hands of scientific, 
close observers, a prolific source of new and 
valuable varieties. 

A constant and rigid observance of the fore^ 
going rules, we are confident would be the 
means of largely increasing the crops of the 
country, and we cannot too earnestly enforce 
them on the attention of fiirmers. We shall 
resimie this subject hereailer ; and in the mean 
time we shall be pleased to have our friends 
communicate to us personally or by letter, the 
result of their experience in any way connected 
with the foregoing. 

National Agricultural Society. Ws 
have perused with much pleasure the addrejs 
of Hon. J. M. Gamett, President of the above 
Society, delivered in Washington, in Deer, 
last We are glad to see this veteran in Agri- 
culture at the head of this society. He is a 
thoroughly practical as well as theoretical 
&rmer, and just the man for that p^;st. His 
address is of the true nadonal stamp of '76, and 
asserts most frilly the true dignity and import- 
ance of Agriculture, and its great relative value 
in the scale of American employments. He 
fully asserts its just claims for acquirement, skill, 
and science, and the necessity of training our 
best talents for it, instead of crowding the pro- 
fessions with our young men. 

The great influence a National Society will 
exert in binding our union in still closer and 
more effectual bon^ is strongly urged. The 
great utility of establishing agricultural schools, 
closes this truly patriotic address. We hope 
this is but the begining of good things in Wash- 
ington on this subject 

We are highly gratified in looking over the 
importation of sheep and cattle, made by Messrs. 
Coming and Sotham, of Albany^, a few days 
since, m the packet ship Hendrick Hudson, 
from London. But we rc^et to add that ow- 
ing to the severe and almost unexampled gales, 
^e ship encountered, the two choicest cattle, 
the Hereford bull, 'Major,' and the short horn 
cow, 'Cleopatra', died on the passage. Thev 
were both said to have been as goal animals 
as England can produce. One short horn cow. 
Venus,' is a magnificent animal, and the bull 
calf <Ck)lumbus,' a apleodid fellow of his days. 
These are the only sumving cattle. They 
have also a few Leieesters, and thirQr three 
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splendid Cotswold ewes, that will be hailed by 
the long wool and large mutton advocates, with 
iinaifected delight. About one fourth of the 
flock were lost on the passage. 

We hope our farmers will soon be enabled 
to furnish the tables of our bon yivants, with 
English mutton, and not force them to send to 
England for it at the rate of 25 cents per lb., as 
was recently paid in the Boston market. It is 
from the long wools and South I>ownsthe large 
mutton is made, which frequently commands 
such extmvagant prices. 

To TRK BREEDERS OF DOMESTIC STOCK 

IN THE United States. — As onr great 
object is to discuss all questions relating to 
agricultural improvement in the spirit of can* 
dor and fairness, and to elicit such truths as 
will in practice attain the greatest utility; 
and knowing full well that in a country so 
extensive and diverse in its climates and soils 
as ours, various breeds of domestic stock are 
required for the different purposes and locations 
of the former, we invite tne advocates of all the 
different varieties, to a fiilL discussion of their 
several merits, in our paper. 

Each party shall nave a feir hearing, and 
rvery animal advocated, a candid judgment 
awarded them. We are the advocates of no 
one favorite race, as suited to all localities. We 
believe each is suited to some one peculiar 
position, and having conceded this in its broadest 
and most liberal sense, we shall be happy to 
treat all correspondents with the consideration 
due to their communications, in which they may 
discuss the merits of their different breeds. But 
we would most earnestly b^ of them to give 
ns the plain unimbellished facts on which they 
base their preferences, and establish the pecu- 
liar merits of their fitvoritcs. Facts ate the 
main things to rely on ; indeed, where expe- 
rience is to be the guide, the only data we can 
or ought to base an opinion upon. All personal 
allusions we desire may be caiefhlly avoided, 
as they tend neither to the dissenunation of 
knowledge, or the attainment of that utility 
which we especially desire should be the result 
of the deliberations we offer to the public. 

Free discussion in agriculture, as in politics, 
is the great highway to truth, and we invite it 
to its fullest extent; always reseryincf to our- 
selves, however, the privilege of judging the 
limit to which discussion may beneficially pro- 
ceed, and making such notes or observations on 
whatever is written, as a due respect for the 
writer, and a regard to the true interests of the 
subject, may require. 

With these remarks, we cordially invite the 
reflections of the stock breeders, graziers, and 
dairymen of the country, to our columns. 



{ICt'Svbboribbrs are particularly requestaA 
to write their Names, Post-ofiice, County, and 
State in full, that there may be no mistake in 
the direction of their papers. They must also 
recollect orders must imvariably he accompa* 
nied with the money, as the extremely low 
price at which we furnish the paper, will not 
allow of our sending it on credit in any instance. 

Tlie KTMr*bMurlnf( Raspberry* 

We have often remarked, that there are many 
indigenoQs productioiis existing in the varied soil and 
climate of the United States, that if brought to light 
and improved tnr cultivation, would not only add great- 
ly to the com&rt bat to the wealth of society also i 
and we hope through the work jast commenced, to be 
enabled to contribute our mite in assisting to bring 
them before the public ; and to enable us to do so most 
effectually we would recommend to our correspon- 
dents ' frequent trials, aud systematic perseverance in 
the selection and cultivation of all plants in the least 
degree pfomising. Are there not trees, shmbe, grasseSt 
plants, vegetables, and fruits, now existing unheeded^ 
that show as fairly in their hxunble originals, as did the 
potatoe, when first discovered. How laigely this 
single root now contribntes to man's sustenance, we 
need not say. The population of Ireland receives 
probably one half its food in this highly improved wad 
most excellent farinacious root. 

In Illustration of this remark, we introduce the letter 
of Mr. Carpenter below, thanking him heartily for the 
infonnation it con tains. It will be proper however, for 
us to add that all with whom we have conversed, do not 
agree with onr respected correspondent in his remarks 
as to its flavor, but this may be owing to an unfitness in 
the season, or climate "viiere it was produced. We know 
that the wild northern Raspbeny is superior in juc^ 
ness and flavor to that of the more southern regions ; 
and from all that we can learn, the " Ever-bearing'' 
would probably improve greatly by an introduction to 
more northem latitudes ; and as it is very haidy, and 
rapidly and easily projpagated, we recommend the 
lovers of good fruit to give it a trial. Now that a con» 
servatory and green house are considered as necessair 
appendages to a gentlemans residence, why might it 
not be there introduced, and give him delicious fruit 
thronghout the winter 1 

Mr. Ernst can supply it In any reasonable quantity 
from his fine nursery rounds at Cincinnati ; aud we 
presume it maybe had m this vicinity, as cuttings faavt 
been repeatedly sent on here, throngn the well knowm 
liberal!^ of ^, Longworth ; and we shall be happy 
if cultivated with success, to give the public Informix 
tion In our columns where it can be had east of tiM 
Alleganies. 

Cincinnatiy Jan. I, 1842. 
A. B. Allem, Esq. 

Dear Sir, — The Ohio Ever-bearing Rasp* 
berry, was first discovered some fiAeen yean 
ago, in the northem part of this State, near 
I^e Erie, but in what particular part I am 
unable to eay. Mr. Longworth of this city 
introduced it into his garden in 1832. It luitf 
been little known here, however, until within 
the last two years, but there is now ^eat efibit 
made by our gardeners to cultivate it for thif 
market The fruit resembles the wild native 
black raspberry but is much larger, more 
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fleshy, and of a much finer flavor, and is also a 
very profuse bearer. 

in this climate, the wood of the previous 
year's growth bears one crop in June, after 
which it soon dies, the young shoots then come 
into bearing, and continue doing so into Octo- 
ber, till the frost cuts them off, when you will 
see buds and blossoms, and the fruit in every 
stage from green up to ftiU ripe on the bush, 
stayed by the hoary nand of nature in the midst 
of their productiveness. The/ruit is preferred 
by many to the red Antwerp, and with its large 
erect clusters of flowers, presents a beautiftil 
appearance. 

To propagate it, in the month of September 
you turn the ends of the young shoots to the 
ground, and slightly cover them over, and they 
will immediately take root. The best shoots 
for this purpose are those that have not borne 
fruit, or are about to flower. In the spring 
you cut these shoots off within a foot or two of 
the grotmd, and they can iheii be transplanted, 
and will shoot forward with great rapidity, 
growing of course from the butt end up. They 
will also propagate themselves in this way, the 
shoots rising up three feet or more, and then 
gracefully bendmg over like the branches of a 
weeping willow, till they reach the ground; 
their prongs at the end, then easily insert them- 
selves when it is soft and open, and find root, 
but as covering them slightly is only the work 
of a moment, this is considered West and best, 
and ensures a selection of the choicest shoots to 
propagate from. They will also grow from 
fhe seed sown in September. 

Respectfully yours, 

Ezra. Carpenter. 



Cheap food and plenty of it for the 
STARVING POOR OF EuROPB. — While at the 
West, we noted the following prices at the 
Pork Packingr Hbuses: — Figs headsi, neatly 
dressed, with large ftt jowles, and weighing on 
he average at least sixteen pounds per head, 
8 cents each, which is about one &rthing 
sterling per pound. The best of spareribs at 
the same price. Sausage meat cut from the 
backs and bellies of the nicely dressed animals, 
one halfpenny sterling per pound; and pigs 
feet, that make the b^ of souse, in any quan- 
tity, for the trouble of taking them away ; and 
the trimmings of lard, and the heart and liver, 
QS poor people here will not eat them, the pro- 
prietors of slaughter houses are obliged to hire 
carted from their premises, to be thrown away ! 

To PREVENT DEPREDATIONS BY HaWKS. — 

One or more Guinea hens in a flock of fowls 
it is said will effectually prevent molestation 
from hawks. 



{13* In answer to several inquiries on the 
subject, we reply, that the senior editor of tbis 
paper, A. B. Allen, will be in this city after the 
1 6th of May next, and will then attend to exe- 
cuting any orders for the purchase of farming 
stock, implements of husbandry, roots, seeds, 
fruit trees, books, engravings, &c., at a moderate 
commission. His long acquaintance with these 
matters, will ensure a gocni selection, if made 
personally in this country, and his correspond* 
ents abroad, wiU enable him to execute orders 
in Europe through agents there, for any of the 
above. The constant intercourse enjoyed in this 
city, through its packets a/id otherwise, not only 
with every portion of the United States, but 
with every part of Europe also, afford great 
facilities for filling immediately, any orders that 
may be sent They must, however, be inva- 
riably accompanied by the money. Until the 
time above menuoned, he may be addressed at 
Cincinnati. Ohia 



To guard Sheep from being killed by Dogs. 

Perhaps one of the greatest obstacles to tks 
keeping of sheep, has been the savage destruo- 
tion made among them by worthless curs kept 
throughout our country, for no other reason 
that we could ever imagine, than to gratify the 
&ncy of their owners. If these animals were 
kept constantly chained up where they could 
do no harm, no £iult would be found; but when 
suffered to run at large and become public de- 
stroyers, it is quite another afiair, and we hold 
every one justifiable, nay, a positive duty on 
their parts, to shoot all dog prowlers, without 
any more hesitation than they would a mad 
wolf. 

The importation of the large Spanish shep* 
herd doff has been recommended, as he wili 
invariably attack and kill any dog that ap- 
proaches his flock, but this would be an expen- 
sive and troublesome measure, and it would 
take a long while to breed a suflicient number 
of them here, before they could become gene- 
rally effectual. Ehiring our recent visit to Ken- 
tucky, we learned a very simple, and at the 
same time profitable way of guarding sheep, 
which is this:— -> 

Put a few active cows, with their sucking 
calves, in the same pasture with the flock — ^five 
would probably be enough for several hundred 
sheep, to which add five active three year old 
steen, and as many more two year olds. Take 
a gentle dog into the field, widi, a long light 
cord about lus neck, the aid held in die persons 
hand accompanying, to keep him in check, and 
then set hun on to the sheep. The cows, 
thinking of their offipring, will immediately 



advance to head the dog and guard the calve^ 
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the steers will follow their example, and the 
sheep retreat behind them. Thus continue a 
few times, till the steers are well broke in, 
when the cows can be taken away, and they 
will inevitably gore any dog to deatn that dare 
persist in attackmg the flock. However brave 
a dog may be in other matters, the moment he 
attacks sheep, he seems to be conscious of the 
ignominy of it, and as if conscience stricken, 
becomes a coward, and will run at the slightest 
approach from other animals. 

When steers arrive at the age of four years, 
it is generally requisite to remove them to better 
pasture than is required for sheep, for the pur* 

S>se of fiuting, or they are wanted for the yoke, 
ut just before this is done, add as many two 
year olds as you wish to remove of the older 
ones, and the three year olds left, will soon 
break in the young ones, and so the system can 
be annually kept up as long as requisite. 

For these guaros, wc would recommend a 
small active race of animals, with sharp horns, 
as they would more effectually gore azid toss a 
dog, and it will require a small active animal 
to support itself on feed, that is generally as 
short as sheep pastures usually ara The hardy 
red cattle of New England would be admirable 
for this purpose, or mdeed any active native 
animals, those chosen from the hill or moun- 
tainous districts would be best, as more fleet 
and pugnacious when required. We are told 
by hunters, that it is thus the wild buffiJo 
protects himself, on the vast plains of the West 
from the attacks of savajge bands of wolves, ana 
they net unfrequently arord protection to whole 
herds of deer. Mr. Hart of Kentucky defended 
the deer in his park by the elk, a sixigle pair 
Of which, would be suflicient to guard hundreds 
of them, as the^ would run down the fiercest 
dog in a few mmutes, and cut him in two by 
perhap a single stroke of the sharp hoofi of 
their fore feet 



Among the subjects claiming the attention of farm- 
ers, afVer an intimate knowledge of the direct process 
of planting and securing their crops, and die proper 
apmicationof the ordinary maaores, and the raisbg 
and maturing of their farm stodr we would place a 
general and familiar knowledge of Qeology. And Uie 
reason of it is perfectly obvious. In its general char- 
acter it embraces, not only the soHd stmctore of our 
gobe, its vast and almost illimitable raaffesof rodn, 
e sterile moantains and barren deserts, bat it conies 
home to every farmers own business. Every portion 
of the soil he cultivates, the materials of his manures, 
and an the constitaent portions of his vegetable pro- 
ducts -yes, and of his animals also, in other comnnar 
tions, are the legitimate subject of the Ctoolop^ist A 
knowledge of these materials, and their combmations, 
Iheir existence in the various soils that may be subject 
to his eultivatian, the character of the stimnlants and 
manures, (other than animal and vegetiUe,) nch as 
lime, peat, marl, gypsmn, &c., necessary to enable 



him to afford the greatest crops; all these are not 
merelv instructing to the man of science, but are direct* 
ly and hi^y beneficial to the practical husbandman . 
In the nirtherance of a taste for geological informa- 
tion and the means of afibrding it, to say nothing of 
the great and important discoveries of mines and quar- 
ries and salt springs ; and beds of gypsum, marl, peat, 
and coal ; we conceive the Stale Geological Surveys 
have done more for the benefit of the farming interest, 
than the expenditure of the same amount of money in 
any other way whatever. In corroboration of the prac- 
tical bearing of this subject, we subjoin some obaerva* 
tions from one who is high authority in this department 
of science. 

Extract from Professor Johnson's 

LECTURE on GeOLOOY AS APPLIED TO 

Agriculture. 

''From the detritus of certain rocks, we 
find clay, lime, and sand mixed, constituting 
a soil hest fitted for growing crops. The sou 
performs various functions in regard to vegeta- 
tion, one very important one to which I wiL 
allude. If you hum a tree, a certain portion 
of ash is obtained, or take any vegetable matter 
whatever and burn it, a certain quantity of ask 
is left containing various substances — ^potash, 
soda, and silicioos matter. These subsumces 
are all derived from the soil. Now, observe 
if a plant contains lime, it caxmot grow upon 
sand; if potash, it cannot grow upon lime ; 
thus a fertile soil must contain soda and potash, 
and, among other important substances, also 
phosphate of lime. Geology tells us in what 
rocks the soda, and potash, and phosphate of 
lime exist; and it tells us what we are to add in 
any case, or which of all these ingredients are re- 
quisite to form a soil. In the common farm yard 
manure 3rou add all the ingredients requited, 
potash, soda, and lime. All vegetable suhetan* 
ces contain a certain quantity of phosphate of 
lime; now, all animals are fed upon grass, and 
their bones contain a certain quantity of phoe* 
phate of limo, and this must be derived from 
the soil. Geologists have found animals of a 
former age embedded in the solid rock. Bonea 
have been found in large quantities ; and if you 
suppose one clay rock contained a* large qtum* 
tity of the bones of these animal^ you are ena- 
bled to conclude that the earth of oones will not 
be wanting in the soil that is formed from it. 
Without them, animals can neither be nourished 
nor grow. And here we have reason shown 
why some soils that are apparently as good as 
others, should not be capable of producing good 
herbage equally capable of fiittening cattle, and 
increasing their size, with rocks, which, among 
other substances, contain the phosphate in su& 
cient abondaace. In some remote period of time 
all rocks that occai in masses have been melted 
and thrown up in their present state; they ar^ 
ia6^ lana , and their capability of being melt- 
ed, arises chiefly from their containing potash 
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and soda. Certain plants cannot grow without 
potash and soda ; and hence it is that tiie soils 
formed by the crumbling down of these rocks, 
are more fertile than others. The water trick- 
Im^down, carries the soda and potash along 
with it, and thus enable soils to sustain vegeta- 
tion, which it otherwise would not have been 
able to do. Certain sand stones, the red, for 
instance, are full of the particles of these unstra- 
tafied rocks. Great layers of shining little par- 
ticles are discovered, which are known by the 
name of mica, which renders it susceptible of 
very remarkable applications. In some cases it 
occurs in the form of a rock in thm layers, and 
when this mass is taken out and exposed to the 
air, it crumbles into fine powder, and is full of 
these particles. Chemists have shewn this mica 
contams a considerable quantity of potash, and 
when applied to grass lands, it forms a most im- 
portant top dressing, increasing the growth of 
the grass. Li Zealand and Sweden, the Beech 
tree grows luxuriantly, and this is attributed to 
the mica in the soil. The most natural applica- 
tion to land is the farm yard manure, but when 
this cannot be obtained, some other manure must 
be had recourse to. In some regions dest !tute of 
lime and requiring manure, where there is noth- 
ing but slate, granite, and some magnesia rocks 
available, I have recommended crushing the 
granite to a powder and applying it in a finely 
comminuted state as a top aressing, believing it 
will prove a beneficial application, as containmg 
so many of these substances which the land re- 
quires before it can grow vegetables." 

The cd&stitaent principles of these intractable, 
and so far as vegetation is concerned, apparentlv 
useless appendages to a soil, the rocks that sorround, 
and the loose stones that sometimes abound in it, 
have been found on analysis by chemists, to afford 
several of the constitnent principles of v^etation. 
without vhich, hev can live but a short tUne, ana 
can never afibid the full and matured fruits which 
are the objects of their cultivation. The whole mass 
of soUs, and the loose earth, and drifting sands, that 
oonstitnte so large a portion of the sarface of our 
globe, is very properlv sui^>08ed by eeologists to have 
ance constituted solid rock, but which the various 
causes heretofoie and now operating, have converted 
fato tiieir present condition. But of these changes it 
is not our purpose now lo speak, our intention being 
simply to reiterate and lnrth<*r illustrate the fact 
above stated by Prof Johnson, that many of them 
abound in those principles, essential to the fertility 
of soils. It is foimd for instance, that the mica above 
iMntioned, which is an important fossil from its very 
extensive distribntion as an ingredient in granite, 
mica slate, and other aggregate rocks ; consists of 
sOex, 46-3; alumina, 36*8; oxide of iron, 4-5; potash 
M : fluoric acid, 1*8. Here we have nearly one-tenth 
of the entire mass pure pota^, one of the most stimn* 
lating and valnable mannies, and of the silcz and 
almmna nearly one half Is pure oxygen, a large and 
essential inrndlcnt of every vegetable. This, how- 
ereri is jmM up only under peeuliar oirean«tance& 



Finite, considerably diAiaed, is nearly identical with 
mica, wanting only its fluoric acid. 

Feldspar, another fossil extensively pervading the 
globe, being next to quartz and oxide of iron, the 
most abundant of minerals, and constituting a large 
portion of Granite, is composed of silex, 66; alu- 
raina, 17 ; potash, 12 ; with the addition of a little 
lime and iron. 

Some varieties of clay slate or aiigillaceous slate 
afford potash, and nearly all the clays afford some 
lime. 

Jade or Nepheitic stone contains about eighl per eeni 
of potash. 

Elaolite or Fettstein has nzUen to tighUen par cent 
of potash. 

Lazulite or Lapis Lazuli, the beautiful azure stone 
used for Mosaic work, the powder of which affords 
tha paint known as ultramarine, exceeding all other 
pigments in beauty and durability, according to one 
analysis, afifoids carbonate of lime, (common lime- 
stone,) and sulphate of lime, (Plaster of Paris.) 

Haune, anouier beautiful mineral, of a sky blue 
color, affords fifteen per cent of potasji. 

iicacite affords twenty-one per cent of potash. 

Soda, so essential to proaucUve soils, exists in 
manv of the minerals. 

Tne almost universal dissemination of common 
limes.tone, and the extensive, though less generally 
diffiised sulphate of lime, or gypsnm, is weU biown, 
which, by their almost imperceptible decomposition, 
afford stimulus and nutrition to the growing vege- 
tation. 

Thus it will be seen that Geology, but a few years 
since considered as an abstruse science, or at least as 
in no degree connected with agriculture, is by sub- 
sequent developments, shown to have a direct and 
intimate connection with it. The experience of every 
fanner, shows him the great benefit derived from the 
application of ashes as a manure ; and these are but 
the eoftAy parts of the plants which have been derived 
in the last instance from the soils but remotely from 
the rocks. Thev are principles as essential to the 
sustenance of plants, and constituting as necessary 
portions of them, as the carbon, oxygen and hydrogen, 
which furnish the nutrition to animals consuming 
them. Thus, Prof. Johnson, in his Chemical A^- 
culture, has shown that the ashes of the followmg 
articles, after being dried at a teraperamre of 83(P 
Fahiennite, being a heat above that of boiling water, 
constituted of oats, 4 per cent ; clover seed, 3 ; peas, 
3 ; wheat, 2x ; potatoes, 15 ; hay, 10 per cent. 

The above are some or the facts essential to the 
scientific farmer, which under certain circumstances 
may have an important bearing on his practical 
operations. 



Illumination in the West. — Already, 
from the aid chemistry has afforded to agri- 
culture, has the West begun to turn their pro- 
ductions into new and more profitable forms 
than have been heretofore given them. Tallow 
and lard are subjected to a great pressure, by 
which the £it is separated into two principles^ 
one a pure oil liquid at all times and equal to 
" winter strained;" and another, a compact firm 
matter, analogous to, and said to be equal to 
spermaceti. Oil is also furnished of the finest 

Efrom com ; and from castor oil, abtm- 
produced there, " the best sperm candles*' 
aufiictared. 
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TO OUR RKADERS. 

In communicating as we shall often do to our 
nadere, narTative memoranda in the fonnof toars, 
joom^, dbc., oonnected with inatnictiTe remarks and 
ohservatioas on whatever Agricnltoral subjects and 
its kindred associations come under our.eye, we have 
thoaght it a pleasanter method of diversifying oor 
information, and thus occasionally make it more 
aereeable than in the graver and possibly duller style 
of the mere essay. In all such papers however , we 
shall confine ourselves closelv to Agricultural subjects, 
and incidents connected witn them; hoping by these 
means to give as great interest to our work as in any 
other manner. 



Africnltunil Tour in RuglaniL No* I« 

LONDON, RAIL-ROAD, COUNTRY SCBNKRY, 
RMOLI8U FARMERS, BIRMINGHAM, MANCHBS- 
TBR, LIVBRPOOL, MBBTINO OV THB ROTAL 
AGRICULTURAL 80CIBTY. 

It was on the morning of the 18th of July, 
that we found ourselves at the magnificent Rail 
road depot, fronting with its noble pillared 
portico on Drummond-street, and taking our 
tickets, were soon snugly ensconced in comfort- 
able seats in the cars. Punctual to the hour, 
nine o'clock, the coach doors were locked, 
the signal was given, and away we sped« As 
this letter will be sufficiently long without it, 
we shall, in some future number, describe the 
solid Rail-roads of England, and their superb 
appurtenances ; suffice it to say now, therefore, 
that our pace the whole way was nearly that of 
the flight of a strong bird, averaging full twenty 
five miles the hour. The air was damp and chill, 
but flushed with excitement and the novelty of the 
scene before us, and wrapped up in thick Mac 
intoshes, we heeded it not, but at once set our- 
selves with even more than a straufi^er's privi- 
lege, to staring on every side with alfour might 

Regent's Oinal and Park v/ere soon passed, 
and as wc neared Primrose hill, casting a ling- 
eringing look behind, the mighty city of Lon- 
don appeared but a huge mass of buildmgsiat the 
west end, shrouded beyond in a dim impenetra- 
ble cloud of mist and smoka We had scarcely 
made this observatioa, when the shrill unearthly 
shriek of the engineer's whistle thrilled in our 
ears, as the advance warning of our coming, 
and into a cold, damp, dark, caverned tunnd, 
of about three-fourths of a mile in length, the 
engine dashed with its fiery lightening mouth, 
followed by a long train of cars with a loud re- 
verberating noise like continued rolling thunder. 
What an entrance thought we, to grim old 
Pluto^s dark domain. 

But from this we soon emerged, and then 
came a country of gentle hill and dale, the ru- 
ral beauty of which, must be seen to be appre- 
ciated. Though the Rail-road was compara- 



tirely of recent coDstructlon, nearly all Ddwneet 
was obliterated. In the deep cats, unlaBi 
through ledges of rock, the banks were ob» 
liquely graded and overlaid with sod of the 
deepest verdure, and alonfi^ the edges of the 
road were stone faced ditches for the vniter Ip 
run ofl) the embankments again were neat^ 
sloped from the iron rails, and planted with a 
variety of deciduous and evergreen trees of a 
dwarnsh growth, while all along the line ro0e 
the thick hedge, now nicely trimed and plaahed, 
and anon left to flourish in all its natural beauty 
and wildness. Hedges and ditches also divided 
the diflerent fields that we were continually pot* 
sing, some of hawthorn, gorse, or holly alone, 
others with rows of trees interspersed, and to- 
gether with now and then a park, and thick 
plantings of some rugged, and otherwise banea 
hillside, greatly relieved the aspect of the coiinr 
try from anything like the m^onotony of a' too 
general cultivation. 

The cottages, farm houses, bams, and out- 
buildings were oi brick or stone, generally old 
and antiquated in appearance, but at the same 
time neat ana substantial, with thatched and 
tiled ro<^s. now and then one of a more modem 
erection oi slate, and all with a soft grass plot, 
or garden around^ kept in the nk^est manner 
and ttie ivy, the honeysuckle, or rose tree^ 
trimmed up the walU, giving beauty and loveli* 
ness even to the humblest peasants tenement. 
We saw little of the towns and villages, saving 
their red tiled roofs, as we usually passed them 
at a distance, or only on their outstirts, but al 
the various stations on the road, others of a 
plain modern architecture are fast springing upi 
all substantial, and as soon as completed, if a 
foot of ground will admit of it, enshrouded in 
shrubbery. The old embattled church peeping 
out from embowered trees, with its square grey 
tower, gothic minarets, or pointed steeple woB 
not wanting in the landscape, while frequently 
rose to view the massive aristocratic hall ot 
castle, with their extended parks or preserveSi 
dotted with deer, and filled with wild game. 

It was in the midst of hay harvest, and scores 
of women and girls neatly clad, and with wide 
bonnets, were following the mowers, spreading 
the grass, or raking up such as was sufficiently 
dry to be stacked.. The grain crops waved. 
thickly and abundant, the earliest of which 
were just begining to ripen, potatoes were most- 
ly in flower, some of the turnips had been once 
hoed, others again were peeping from the 
ground, while later fields were ploughing axid 
manuring still to be sown. A few horses were 
out grazing, but large flocks of sheep and herdf 
of cattle were most abundant Nearer London 
the South-downs were most abundant, but further 
on. and especially as the lands grew heavier 
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and stronger, the Leicester predominated. The 
homed beasts were rarious, embracing as with 
us all sorts and colors, but among the more 

Strticular graziers, high crosses of the Durham, 
e pure Hereford, and Deron and Scotch 
black cattle were prefered. 

At the different stations, we were constantly 
taking up stout ruddy faced &rmers, in neat 
drab gaiters or white top boots, all bound for 
the Liverpoo] show. Their conversation was 
about their own affairs, cattle, crops, weather, 
corn-laws, and politics, and on this subject we 
iound them nearly all Tories. As the track is 
double, to add a little more variety to the scene, 
we met long trains of passenger coaches bound 
up, shooting by us like a rocket, and in the 
rear, open cars filled with sheep, pigs, and 
poultry, and covered cars of all sorts of mer- 
ch^dise for the London market. Thus passed 
four hours or a little more, when Birmingham, 
a full hundred miles from London, hove in 
si^t, filled with its numerous manufacturing 
chimneys, rising like so many shot towers from 
eighty to perhaps one hundred and seventy feet 
high, and belching forth huge columns of 
•moke, completely enveloping the town. 

After dispatching a hasty meal, we deter- 
mined to make use of our brief stay here, in 
seeing what we could of the great Brummagem 
button manufactory, but we had proceeded only 
a short distance up one of the principal streets, 
when the high wind saluted us with such a 
volume of dust, gas, and coal smoke, that we 
were literally choked, and had to wheel round 
and gasp for breath. This we found would 
Mever do, so calling a cab, the driver of which, 
respectfully touching his hat, professing to be 
up to all the Ziotw of the place, "could show 
the gem'en the town 'all, where vos the most 
bextror'ny horgan in the vurld, as halso the 
Wbicall, as halso." He was going on to repeat 
with great volubility, when we cut him short 
by saying, that he might let us see first, and 
then talk afterwards. 

To one who for the last fortnight had been 
rambling in her paradises of parks, and the 
spacious and magnificent streets of the west- 
end of London, Birmingham would appear but 
a tame place indeed ; its buildings, however, 
are mostly good and substantial, and some of 
the public edifices and churches worthy of com- 
meiwiation. Of these last, Trinity Chapel in 
the pointed style pleased us most ; we also ad- 
mired the Free Grammar School, which was 
btdlt at an expense of 40,000/. The Town 
Hall is erected after the manner of a Roman 
Temple. It rises from a lofty basement, and 
is adorned with fluted columns, being two 
hundred and sixty six feet by one hundred and 
four, and eighty three high, two-thirds or more 



]of these dimensions within, constitutes a noble 
saloon, where the great National musical fest- 
ivals are held. The organ is one of the larg- 
est in Europe, and certainly a meeting here by 
the musical elite of the world, must be some- 
thing worth attending. Missionary and other 
public meetings are also held here, and we 
think the room admirably adapted to the pur- 
poses for which it was formed. From thence 
we proceeded to some of the show rooms of 
the great manufacturers, the displays of which 
were rich and varied, and glad enough were 
we, that no ladies were of our party to admire 
with us, or our purses might have been light- 
ened rather more than a sober afterthought 
would have found satisfactory. The model in 
bronze of the famous Warwick vase is wonder- 
ful, the original being a chef louvre of Grecian 
art, it holds one hundred and sixty three gallons. 

"Now Cabman, you have shewn us the best 
of the town, we have heard much of the mise- 
ry of manu&cturing places, pray let us npxl 
see the worst." 

"The gem' en bees from Lun'un ?" 

«Yes." 

"Then, said he, with a crack of his whip, and 
knowing nod of his head, "weze beat St. Giler 
and Vapping,* and gives um twenty." % 

We tnought if he could, he must be a genius 
so mounting below and he aloft away we whirl- 
ed. We soon plunged into narrow filthy lanes, 
where every other tenement was a grogery, and 
certainly such squalid misery as we there saw, 
we think London would find it difficult to match, 
and we emerged from it overcome, feint, and 
heart sick at the discfusting wi-etchednesa that 
we there beheld, and yet we believe that intem- 
perance was the main cause of all. 

We had quite enough now of a manufactur- 
ing town, and were again glad to be careering 
over the fresh green country, although the road 
was leading to Manchester, another of Eng- 
land's huge workshops. Along the borders of 
Lancashire, miserable peaty wastes intervened, 
more or less overflowed by the branches of the 
Mersey, and what soil was under cultivation ! 
Along our route was a hafd and almost barren 
clay ; it was principally in grass, and patches of 
oats and potatoes, the latter crop being cultivated 
by the poor manufacturing population of the 
country, and but a sad return they must have 
got for their labor. So tenacious and wet was 
the soil, that trenches of eighteen inches or 
two feet wide, and of a corresponding depth 
were cut by the spade every three to nine feet, 
and the excavations from them thrown into the 
middle of their narrow lands, in order to round 



* St, Giles and Wappisg in London, aro the Five 
Points and Corlaers Hook of New York. 
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them up a little and keep them dry. Our farm- 
ing fellow passengers shook their heads at sight 
of tkis, ana involuntarily exclaimed, "God help 
such tenants, their crops can never pay 1" For 
our part, we inwardly groaned over their con- 
dition, and only regretted that we could not at 
onee transfer them to our own country, where 
their labor on a rich dry virgin soil, would be 
so abundantly repaid. Would that we could 
see about two hundred thousand hearty English- 
men and women annually brought over to 
Americx Both countries would be greatly the 
gainers thereby, England only losing that 
which she cannot profitably employ, while 
America would be obtaining what she could. 
Surely this is a subject of national consideration, 
and we think it would be no less wise than con- 
siderate on the part of our Government, to take 
more effective measures than it now does, in the 
increase of a worthy and industrious emigration 

We pass over Manchester, it being but a 
second edition of Birmingham without any im- 
provements, merely substituting cotton manufac- 
tures for those of hardware and plated and fancy 
articles. It has many noble bvildings, with 
bridges, canals, viaducts, and rail-ways, the 
usual number of huge high round chimneys 
springing from the ground, and mak houses 
seven stories high. The population of Man- 
chester and Birmingham with their environs, 
is about three hundred thousand each. But a 
drizzling rain prevailed all the time we were 
there, and the coal smoke and fog were so thick 
that glad were we to escape from the town, to 
pass the dav with our friends at 8-- ■■■ Park, 
where we found a cluster of charming cottages, 
belted in from the wide world by masses of 
trees, and surrounded by velyet turf, and war- 
dens adorned with flowers and shrubbery. Be- 
yond this as the mist occasionally broke away, 
was a view of a fine old park, and wide extent 
of country, bounded at a great distance by high 
ranges of the Welsh mountains. It was a happy 
day and night to us, and with a sad heart we bid 
adieu next morning, and started « for Liverpool. 

The thermometer was certainly as low as 
^G^i the wind blew in tempestuous squalls, and 
as we crossed the Chat Moss, masses of clouds 
of an almost inky blackness rode frowning over 
the heavens, discharging torrents of rain. The 
dreary heath spread out as fiir as we could see 
in the thick gloom, and harmonised admirably 
with the roaring tempest and dark clouds above, 
and we dont know when we have seen anything 
more sublime, except a wild hurricane at sea. 
It was a place, a time, and a storm worthy the 
meeting of Shakspeare's witches in Macbeth, 
and we could easily fancy hearing borne on the 
howling wind, the words of the unearthly song 
•f the Weird Sisters : 



'i)Foul was fair, and fair was fouL" 

We never wish to pass the dreaiy waste of 
the Chat Moss in any other weather than this j 
and hope our next fortune will be the addition of 
thunder and lightning, accompanied by the 
darkness and obscurity of a murky night. 

One cannot but admire the industry and ener- 
gy of this country, for here, on this watery, 
black, barren heath, have they commenced 
their work. A wide lateral ditch is cut to car- 
ry off the water from this, every few rods in 
width, narrower ones run off at right angles up 
the wide waste, while every half mile or so, 
thick belts of evergreen trees are planted to 
break off the winds ; when this is aone, com- 
mences cultivation. The soil seems to be a 
rich vegetable mould, and on it thus reclaimed, 
we noticed luxuriant crops of grass, grain, and 
roots. We never looked upon anything witn 
more interest, and most gladly would we have 
stopped a day, bad our engagements permitted, 
to examine minutely this beautiful transforma- 
tion. As it was, we could only say in rapidly 
passing, "glory to old Englana for her indom- 
itable energy. 

A pleasant country soon followed in a high 
state of cultivation. SLnd occasionally beautifully 
adorned, but on almost every side rose the shot 
tower like manufacturiog chimneys, one of 
which is a land mark to a fifreat distance, ris- 
ing about two hundred and fmy feet high, and 
said to be the tallest in the kingdom. We stop- 
ped a few moments at the place where the la- 
mented Huskinson met his death, when this 
rail-road was first opened. A plain marble slab 
niched in the wall, briefly announces the tacu 

Again we started, and after a short ^ce we 
entered a long dark tunnel, and emerging from 
^his found ourselves at Liverpool. 

The town was overflowing with strangers, 
and not a bed at a Hotel or Inn to be had, and 
after a long perambulation, we considered our- 
selves fortunate in securing a resting place, at 
half-a-guinea each per ni^ht As wo were too 
late for the plowing matcn some six miles out, 
we thought no more of that, but commenced 
immediately looldng over the town. 

The commerce of Liverpool is the second in 
the world, being inferior only to that of Lon- 
don. It is a large well built place, hut Httle 
smaller than New York. Its public buildings, 
however, are much more numerous and mag- 
nificent Among these the most worthy of 
note, are the Custom House and PostofllecL 
the RiallD, arching three sides of an ojpea and 
beautifully flagged square of about two hundred 
feet, in the centre of which, is a noble monu- 
ment to Nelson; the Town Hall, the Com 
Exchange, and the great Market in Charlotte 
street, nine hundred and fifteen feet long. The 
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Mersey seemed about the fourth of a mile wide, 
is a muddy stream, the tides rising some thirty 
feet, and was alive with steam vessels, ships, 
and all sorts of small craft The docks, both 
wet and dry, are of immense extent, and sur- 
roundtxl by lofty rows of warehouses. Some 
of the churches are a beautiful gothic, and the 
Cemetery of St. James is a rural gem in its 
way, bemg a deep extensive rocky excavation, 
in the heart of the city, from which the 
stone was mostly quarried to build the town. 
It is laid out with great taste in grass plots, or- 
namented with tombs, grottoes, winding walks, 
flowers, shrubbery, and trees, and so completely 
retired from the world, that it would almost 
seem a pleasant thing to die, and be buried 
thera In the centre of this Cemetery, the re- 
mains of Mr. Huskinson lie interred, and over 
them on a rustic basement, a tasteful circular 
building, with Corinthian columns, is raised, 
enclosing a fine white marble statue of seven 
feet nine in height, in the dress of a Roman 
Senator, and holding a scroll in the hand. We 
thought it no less beautiful than appropriate. 
Its cost was about 3,000/. 

The Royal Agricuhural show ground was a 
large square, four hundred and ninety four by 
five hundred and fifty feet, in the outskirts of 
Liverpool, fenced in with a high close board 
fence, made especially for this occasion. We 
think the arranoments admirable, and subjoin 
a rough ground plan, and also a partial view 
of the stock yard. 

Ground plan of the Show Yard. 
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The first day of the show, a temporary fence 
divided the stock part of the 3raTd from that of 
implements, seeds, &c., so that the judges of 
cattle should be undisturbed by the public, and 
though many of the best implements were out 
it the plowing match in trial, the tickets for 
■eemg this part alone were charged 5 shillings, 



($1 10,) which was altogether too much. The 
second day the temporary fence was removed, 
and all was thrown open to the pubb'c for tick- 
ets at 2s. 6d. each. The third day admission 
was obtained for Is., and the fourth, which was 
the day of sale, the same, and we think this 
would nave been ample for admission through- 
out every day of the show.* A board card 
about eighteen inches square, was hung up over 
the head of each animal, specifying its number, 
breed, age, owner^s name, and if it had taken 
a prize, which, and the amount of the same in 
sovereigns. This at once told its story, and 
saved the asking a thousand questions. Printed 
catalogues in addition, were for sale, refering to 
all the animals, with numbers, as also seeds, 
roots, implements, dtc. 

The show was not as great as was anticipated, 
open as it is to the whole world, but the cold 
wet, untoward weather, and the epidemic that 
had been prevailing for some time among all 
kinds of stock, we were told were the reasons 
for this, yet about ^ve himdered animals were 
present, and it proved to us a highly gratifymg 
sight 

Class! 

Short Horns, 66 entries, 100 sovereigns in 
prizes, (nearly $500.) Messrs. Bates, Booth, 
Forest, and Etehes were the succcsrful com- 
petitors. 

Class IT. 

Hereford*, 27 entries, 100 sovereigns. Earl 
Talbot, Sir Hungerford Hoskyns, Messrs. Mor- 
ris and Walker. 

Class HI. 

Devons, 8 entnes, 65 sovereigns. Messrs 
Gibbs, Umbers, and Turner. 

Class IV. 

Any breed not qualified to compete in the 
foregoing classes, 13 entries, 145 sovereigns. 
These were nearly all Sussex, two of the old 
long-homed breed, a Wyersdah cow, a Scotch 
black Galloway or two, and various crosses of 
the short-horn. 

Messrs. King, Daniel, Stace, Elhnan, Elli- 
son, Woolf, •and Heywood 

Class V. 

Cart Horses, 19 entries, 105 sovereigns 
Earl Talbot, Earl of Derby, Mr. Crisp. 

Class VI. 

Leicester Sheep, 52 entries, 110 sovereigns. 
Earl Talbot, Messrs. Bennett and Inskip. 

Class VII. 

South Down Sheep, 36 entries, 100 sovs. 
All of which was awarded to Mr Jonas Webb, 
except one of 10 sovs. to Mr. Grantham, for 
the second best Ram. 



* This difiereDce of price, however, is made to aU 
low such as are willing to go in undisturbed by fi« 
[crotod, who are kept in ab^ance for the lower price. 
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CkfiB VIIL 

Sheep not qualified to compete in the forego- 
ing classes, 26 entries, 1 15 sovereigns. Messrs. 
Large, Hewer, Smitli, and Wells. 

Class IX 

Swine, 14 entries, 30 sovereigns. Messrs. 
Barnard, Umbers, Dawson, and Uigs^ins. 

Besides those, there was a good deal of what 
was called extra stock, that could not compete 
for prizes, because entered too late, and when 
we mention the number of entries, it means only 
the persons making them, and not the number 
of animals, for these would amount, especially 
among the sheep and swine, to a dozen perhaps, 
under a single name. 

Earl Derby, Messrs. Kendell and Hegan, 
each shewed a pen of Alpacas, the tall, grace- 
ful South American Sheep, of the Andes, pro- 
ducing wool twelve inches or more in length, 
and very fine and silky. There were also some 
of the Ease Indian Bramin Cattle present, and 
their crosses on the Alderney, but they were 
without particular utility, and worthy of notice 
only as objects of curiosity. 

The shoiv of seeds, grapes, and roots was 
quite respectable. One person presenting at 
least thirty varieties of wheat The prize for 
the best kind, the Belle Vue Talavera, was 
awarded to CoL Le Couteur. He used three 
bushels of seed to the acre, and obtained a pro- 
duct of forty seven bushels. 

A very extensive assortment of Agricultural 
implements were on the ground, ploughs, har- 
rows, drills, scarifiers, threshing machines, hay 
rakes, &c. They were of high finish, of the 
best material, and more strongly and thoroughly 
made than is usual with us, but they were 
much more complex in construction, heavy, 
un wieldly, and needlessly cumbersome and ex- 
pensive, and although we saw nothing that we 
could particularly recommend, as a whole, to 
be adopted in Aoierica, still an Agricultural 
mechanic, could not but on inspection, acquire 
some good ideas from the implements present, 
and it might be well worth his while, to take 
a trip across the Atlantic to do so. A cheese 
turner, however, exhibited there, would be wor- 
thy of introduction, it admirably suiting small 
as well as large dairiea The one present had 
eleven shelves, with room for ^ve cheeses on a 
shelf, and by a single revolution, would turn the 
whole fifty five, in a minute. The inventor stat- 
ed, that he could turn five hundred che,esps in 
seven minutes, arranged on such shelves; we 
shall hereafter give a drawing of it. We think 
it unnecessary to report the prizes given for im- 
plements, and the plowing matches, and in 
addition to these, prizes were awarded of from 
10 to 50 so vs., for written essays on various 
subjects, such as the best method of applying 



Lime, improvement of Soils, Agricultural Me- 
chanics, early spring feed, &c. &c., which, 
together with other communicaticms, are publish- 
ed in the Journal of the Royal Society. Wo may 
be permitted here to add, that we consider this 
the ablest Agricultural periodical in existence. 

We were informed that the number of per- 
sons visiting the show yard during the four days 
of meeting were about thi rty thousand. Among 
these we saw elegant and beautiful women in 
crowds, with catalogues in hand inspecting eve- 
ry thing, and making their comments like veri- 
table connoissieurs. Distinguished noblemen 
and gentlemen were present, dressed in plain 
farmer-like clothes, the cufis of their coat sleeves 
turned up, and handling and inspecting the stock 
with as much critical nicety, as the most tho- 
rough going graziers and breeders. To us, the 
stout, hearty, ruddy-faced people present, were 
of themselves a very interesting show. We 
have been something of a traveller in our day, 
and seen many congregations of men, but upon 
the whole, do not hesitate to say, that so &x as 
physical condition and good healthy looks are 
concerned, the farming collection at Liverpool, 
was the finest body of people that we ever view- 
ed asembled together. Tickets to the dinner 
were a sovereign each, it was a grand afiair, and 
held beneath a pavilion, the tables rising in am- 
phitheatre form, from a common center. About 
three thousand persons sat down, Mr. Puaey, 
the president oi the society presiding. The 
toasts were drunk with loud repeated cheers and 
hurrahs. Some of the speec hes were very good, 
but generally too long and complimentary, and 
in many passages^ downright fulsome. How 
the objects of such flattery could listen to them 
without being confused, we were at a loss to de- 
termine, but it seems the way in this country, 
and we suppose that they took it as a matter oi 
course. 

The Royal Agricultural Society of Elngknd 
is in a high state of prosperity, it numbers now 
about six thousand members, (two thousand of 
which have been added the past year,) the annu- 
al subscription is one sovereign each, this with 
the receipts from the show yard, and donations 
from wealthy members, makes a large in- 
come to expend annually in premium& We 
look upon it as one of the noblest and most exalt- 
ed institutions. Its aim is to cheapen, and perfect, 
and multiply the prime noce^ties of life, and to 
attain this object, the talents, the learning, and the 
wealth of Great Britain are lavishly bestowed, 
and the return for all these, we venture to 
say will be a thousand fold. We hope soon to 
see this liberality imitated in all its best features, 
by an American National Agricultural Society. 
What comforts, what intelligence, what happi- 
ness might it not be the moans of introducing 
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among us; let every lorer of his country then, 
and of hifi species, arouse to the establishment 
of this, together with State and County aux- 
iliaries throughout the land. 

ORIGINAIi CORRESPONDENCE. 

• 

We mast acknowledge oar indebtednesH to our 
friends, for the correspondence they have so liberally 
proffered us for the public, in this first nuniber. We 
shall be happy at all times to give place in our 
columns, to all well written comma nicaiions on the 
mbjects to which this paper is devoted. 



Sometliiiii: about Weateru Prairies- 

BT SOLON ROBINSON. 
T9 the Editor €ftk» Ameriean AgrieuawUt. 

In addition to your note, suggesting that! 
eastern readers are ever anxious to learn fects] 
about the "great West," I have received a great 
number of inquiries, some of which I will an- 
swer through your columns. 

And although the matter may not be alto- 
gether upon the science of agricuhure, it may 
be such as will induce scientific reading, in the 
contents of agricultural journals. 

In my late tour through the Eastern States, 
how often I heard the exclamation, " I do vdsh 
I could see a prairie ! " " How do they look ? " 
" Ah, well ! I shouldnH like to live on one, 
they are so level.** " An*t it very troublesome 
netting about through the tall grass ? " " How 
do you plough them ? " 

Notwithstanding that others, as well as my-j 
self, have often, both publicly and privately, 
answered these and many other similar ques-l 
tions, "the demand is increasing," and the 
public are "like as two peas," to my little 
children, with their, " do now father, tell that 
story again " 

in the first place then, my dear reader, I 
also wish you could see a prairie. You 
would feel as you never felt before. You 
would feel as I once did, when for the first 
time I stood upon the edge of the prairie upon 
which I now reside. " It was about noon of a 
beautiful October day, when we emerged from 
the wood, and for miles around stretched forth! 
one broad expanse of clear, open land. I stood! 
alone, wrapt up in that peculiar sensation thatj 
man only feels when beholding a broad rolling 

J>rairie for the first time — an indescribable de- 
ightftd feeling. Oh, what a rich mine of 
wealth lav outstretched before me." 

And although that was seven years ago, yet 
almost the whole of that mine of wealth still 
holds its hidden and unsought for treasures 
No plough or spade has broken the sod of ages; 
no magician has appeared with the husband- 
man's magic wand and said to the coarse and 
useless s^ass that has grown for centurie** 
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"Presto, be gone," give place to the lovely 
Ceres with her golden sheavea 

And here, methinks I hear some reader ex- 
claim, " Well now, I guees it an't so plaguy 
rich a'ter all, or it would'nt lay there imculti« 
rated." Little does he know or think as he 
digs in the com among the stones of New Eng* 
land, what vast quantities of such land lie 
waste in the West, and how few there are there 
to improve them; and what is worse, how indo- 
lent a great portion of that few are. Talk of 
the country being sickly, why the worst epi- 
demic that ever raged in any country, is that 
idleness which fixes itself incubus like, upon 
the whole population of an extraordinary fertile 
soil. 

I am sorry that I am not able to answer the 
second question, even satisfectorily to myselt 
But who that ever undertook, ever satisfiea his 
inquirers as to how a prairie looks, while in a 
state of nature. The reason is that there is 
nothing analogous, to which one can compare 
it, in a thickly settled country. But suppose that 
the reader fancies the country with which he is 
best acquEunted in an old settled country, entirely 
destitute of buildings or fences, or in fact any 
mark of civilization, with all the hills reduced 
so as to make a gently rolling surface, the 
woodland to remain as it is, and the entire sur- 
face of cleared land covered with grass — ^that 
upon the upland thick and short, and in the 
low lands one or two feet high, and in the 
swamps four or five feet, and he may have a 
very faint idea houo a prairie looks. 

So you see they are not so " very level." 
Gently undulating, applies to all prairie coun* 
tries within my knowledge. Sometimes, though 
rarely, hills occur that are too steep to cultivate 
conveniently, and sometimes rocky bluffs. But 
a general characteristic in this region is desti- 
tuteness of stone, except a few boulders of 
granite, that have come from parts unknown. 

The streams are most generally muddy bot 
toms. The timber in the groves or islands that 
abound throughout this sea of grass, is most 
commonly short, and grows thin upon the 
ground, without underbrush, except at the edges, 
where the hazel bush seems to be the advanced 
guard, and is constantly encroaching upon the 
prairie. There are large tmcts of timber land 
called "barrens," which are about half way 
between prairie and timber land — ^the tree stand- 
ing apart like an orchard, and the ground 
covered with grass, the sod of which is much 
less tough than that on the prairie. 

One very prominent feature of a prairie, I 
should mention, and that is the constant and 
ever varying succession of flowers from spring 
till fell. 

A singular and false notion prevails about 
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the height of the grass, and that it must be 
difficult getting about It is not even difficuh 
for a sheep, as the grass never grows high 
enough upon the dry land to impede or hide 
them. Near the banks of streams, or in 
marshes, it is like going through a field of oats 
or wheat. And it is in such places that grass 
is cut for hay — some very good — some good — 
and some that the less said about, the smaller 
the sin committed. 

But as for pasturage, no country can excel 
this. The milk, butter, cheese and beef attest 
the rich juciness of the feed. But we lack the 
beautiful blue grass pastures of Kentucky, for 
&I1 feed. Even now, near the middle of De- 
cember, notwithstanding we have had a hard 
fall for this country, this grass is green and 
good. Even timothy or red top would yet 
afford "a good bite." 

The next wonder is about ploughing. And 
if, my dear reader, you who have ploughed so 
many acres of green sward with ola " Duke So 
Darby," could only see a " prairie team," you 
would wonder still mora 

Fancy upon a level smooth piece of ground, 
free from sticks, stumps and stones, a team of 
four, five, or even six yoke of oxen, hitched to 
a pair of cart wheels, and to them hitched a 
plough with a beam fourteen feet long, and the 
share, &c. of which weigh from sixty to one 
himdred and twenty-five pounds, of wrought 
iron and steel, and which cuts a furrow ficom 
sixteen to twenty-four inches wide, and you will 
figure the appearance of a "breaking team " in 
operation. If you ask me if this is necessary, 
I can only tell you that I suppose it is, for it is 
fashionable. 

I do believe thouorh, that a smaller plough 
and less team wouW be better for the land, 
though it is said it would be more expensive 
ploughing. It is true that the sod is more 
tough than can be believed by those who have 
never ploughed it. It requires the plough to 
be kept very sharp, and for this purpose the 
ploughman is always provided with a large file 
with which he keeps a keen edge as possible 
upon the share and coulter. 

Such a team ploughs from one to two acres 
a day, usually about four inches deep, which is 
not near down to the bottom of the roots, so that 
the sod turned up affords but a scanty covering 
for grain that is sowed upon it at first, yet very 
fine crops of wheat are raised in this way. It 
is also a common practice to break up in the 
spring and drop com in every second or third 
furrow, and from which twenty or thirty bush- 
els to the acre are oflen gathered, nothing having 
ever been done to it cdler planting. It takes 
two or three years for these sods to become 
thoroughly decomposed, and then the soil is of 



a light, loose, black vegetable mould, very 
easily stirred by the plough, but of a nature 
that it adheres to the plough in a troublesome 
manner. In feet, no plough has ever been 
found to keep itself clear ; and the ploughmnn 
is generally obliged to carry with him a small 
wooden paddle, with which to clear off the 
adhering mass of dirt upon the mould board 
With this exception, the prairie soil is generally 
one of the easiest in the world to till, and of 
course remarkably fertile^ 

By far the greatest portion is based upon a 
sub-soil of clay, though in many places the 
sub-soil is sand' or gravel, and there are large 
tracts of which the surface is of this material 
The streams are often broad and nearly covered 
with vegetable growth, in some instances to 
that degree that sheets of water many rods wid« 
actually bum over during the autumnal fires. 

Notwithstanding the many "interesting ac- 
counts of burning prairies," the fire upon a dry 
prairie in a calm time does not blaze as high as 
It would in an old stubble field. But in the 
marshes or wet prairies, it sometimes rages with 
most magnificent grandeur. 

There is one more question oflen asked, that 
deserves some notice ; and that is, " How is 
this land ever to be fenced ? " This is a ques- 
tion that deserves serious consideration. 

The settlements already made are upon the 
smaller prairies, the centre of which are not 
more than four or five miles from timber, or 
along the border of ''the Grand Prairie," taking 
care not to extend out beyond the reach of con- 
venient woodland. But there are many places 
where the groves are barely sufficient to furnish 
the land most contiguous, and vast tracts of 
prairie are to be found ten or fifleen miles from 
timber. That these tracts will for ever remain 
uncultivated, cannot for a moment be thought 
of That timber can be planted and raised in 
abundance is certain. It is equally certain that 
they can be fenced with ditches, and perhaps 
with hedges, though the experiments that have 
as yet been made in the United States to enclose 
land with hedges have generally proved feil- 
ures. 

The most feasible plan, it seems to me, would 
be to enclose large tracts by ditching, and cul- 
tivate the land without division fences, eveto 
between many occupants. Such is the mode in 
many parts of Europe, and more particularly 
in China. Or this kind of land could be pro- 
fitably improved by grazing herds of cattle and 
sheep under the care of shepherds. Houses of 
a most comfortable kind can be built of clay 
without burning into brick, and the expense of 
haulin;^ lumber for roofs and inside work would 
be triflmg. The only difficulty would be fiid. 
In many parts of the West coal exists in abun- 
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dance, and whera that is not to be had, the ex- 
pense of hauling wood over a smooth and 
nearly level country would not be a serious 
obstacle. It is also thought that peat will be 
found abundant 

At present, however, there is an abundance 
of unoccupied land so convenient to timber as 
to be easily fenced in the common way, with 
Virginia or worm fence, and the oak timber of 
this region is very durabla 

I have heretofore published several curticles 
of advice to western emigrants, which 1 have 
much reason to believe have been well received 
by the public, and I have received many earnest 
solicitations to make further remarks upon the 
same subject But my present letter nas be- 
come too long to do it now, but if my health is 
spared, I hope to have the will and ability to 
do so hereafier. 

In the mean time, permit me to say that 
although I am a new correspondent to your 
new paper,' yet I hope you may so meet with 

Sublic &vor as to be able to write yourselves 
own to the public as I do now. 

Your old friend, 

Solon Robinson. 
Lake C. H., la,, Dec. 10, 1841. 



Seeding down and retalnins lands in Grass* 

Therb is perhaps no individual item of cul- 
tivation more important to the general farmer, 
and none so indispensable to the stock farmer. 
as the produce of the various grasses. In our 
American husbandry, where the saving of labor 
is a cardinal virtue in the farm, it is of great 
importance to maintain permanent pastures and 
meadowa This, as we have ofltimes m our 
experience observed, is easily and cheaply at- 
tained. Not on all soils to be sure, for there are 
those so sterile and loose, so dry and rigid that 
but two or three crops can be cut or fed, until 
it is necessary to plough and crop the land, to 
fit it for a new seeding of grass, and so onward 
in successive courses of cultivation. But there 
are soils, and those comprising the great mass 
of our western New York farms, which are 
tenacious of ^e grasses, and with proper care, 
will probably produce them in endless succes- 
sion for centuries -^at least they have thus far 
since the settlement of our country. On these, 
perhaps no crop is more profitable, or requires 
less time and labor. It is therefore desirable to 
perpetuate it without disturbance, and add if 
poflsible to its value and productiveness. 

In laying lands down to grass, the season, 
and the manner must depend on the crop which 
is to precede the grass, and the condition of the 
aoil. If the seeding crop be winter wheat, or 
^ -''e, the grass seed should be sown on the last 



snows in March following the grain seeding ; 
or if no snows occur, during the breaking 
up of the frosts in early spring, it should be 
sown while the seed can enect a lodgement in 
the open crevices of the soil The objections 
to sowing tho grass seed with the winter grain 
are that it will grow so rapidly through the 
autumn as to injure the spreading of the young 
grain before the seUing in of winter, and choke 
its full and vigorous growth in the spring and 
summer. If the grain be sown in the spring, 
barley and spring wheat are preferable; but 
oats will answer to seed with, requiring, as we 
think, a trifle more of seed than when sown 
with the other grains. If the land be ston^, 
or stumpy, great care should be taken to get it 
as smooth as possible, for the convenience of 
mowing. 

Quantity of seed per acre, — This will de- 
pend somewhat on the quality of the soil As 
timothy {Phleum Pratense) and red clover 
(Trifolium Pratense) are the principal, and, 
I may add, the best grasses cultivated in our 
country on the uplands — the proportions may 
be varied as the soil predominates towards wet 
or dry. On moist soils, at least two-thirds to 
three-fourths of timothy should prevail — on the 
drier, the proportion of clover should be greater, 
perhaps one-half to two-thirds. From eight to 
twelve quarts of mixed seed should be sown to 
the acre, and if used with the spring crop, well 
harrowed, bushed, or rolled in. During the 
first year, no heavy stock should feed upon it, 
as the ground will not have acquired sufficient 
compactness to resist the cutting of the young 
turf by their feet, nor should animals ever be 
permitted to poach them in spring and fall in 
soft weather. This is very injurious. During 
severe winter frosts, and snows, and in the grass 
growing seasons, farm stock may range mowing 
grounds with impunity, but at all other times 
they should be kept away. 

After management. — If the soil be a clay, or 
tenacious loam, provided it be properly treated, 
we know of no good reason why cither meadows 
or pastures should ever be broken up. These 
we consider the best and most natural grass 
lands to be formed. Gravelly and sandy loams 
occasionally are tenacious of grasses, and will 
ofltimes hold them with good top dressing, 
either in meadow or pasturage for centuries — 
but in dry hungry soils, they often run out, as 
the term is, in two, three, or four years, and 
demand renewal, with fresh cultivation, and the 
application of active manures. We have seen 
numerous mowing and pasture grounds in lands 
free from stone, which have 7iever been plough- 
ed. The first crop of oats or wheat after clear- 
ing, had been simply dragged in with grass 
seed, the grain crop cut, and the grass ever 
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afterwards yielding it^ animal and abundant 
crop of either hay or pasturage. On all soils 
where vegetable decomposition is abundant, no 
cause but the uneven condition of the sur^e 
owing to the decay of stumps, displacing of 
stones, &c., should demand breaking up mead 
ows or pastures, unless for cprain or root crop- 
ping ; for it is considered douDtful among many 
of our best stock &rAiers, whether vegetable 
loams ever produce better, if so well, without 
frequent manuring, after the top soil left at their 
first clearing be disturbed ; ana they do in num- 
berless instances submit to the mconvenience of 
mowing their meadows with a very rouffh 
surface year after year, rather than risk the 
replacing them with a sward after being plough- 
ed and smoothed down. Undoubtedly there is 
much prejudice in this, but when intelligent 
formers persevere for a long series of years in 
a usage sanctioned by their own experience as 
satisfoctory, their opmions are entitled to con- 
sideration. 

As before observed, we consider the tenacious 
moist soils the natural land for grasses. In 
these, if properly treated, they will grow for 
ccmturies. A top dressing of stable manure, 
compost, ashes, gypsum, or any fertilizing 
matter, either in spring or autumn, will keep 
them in abundant fertility if in meadow; and 
if in pasturage, the droppings of the animals 
depastured, will amply recompense for the 
herbage consumed Properly treated, grass 
lands will rarely become bound, or mossy ; but 
dhould they ever become so, a thorough scari- 
fying with the harrow, a sprinkling of seed, and 
a good top dressing of manure or ashes, will 
always brmg the grass into an abundant crop. 
All standing surface water should be removed 
by draining, and the wild grass which it pro- 
duces will be immediately expelled by the 
timothy and clover, and become equally pro- 
ductive with the other portions of the field. If 
running water can in any instance be directed 
upon meadows in the spring and summer 
months, properly graduated and controlled, the 
crop of grass can be greatly augmented, as it 
supplies no inconsiderable portion of the food 
of grass, and in many instances meadows have 
produced for a long series of years heavy crops 
without other applications than artificial water- 
ings. In England, this method of treatment is 
now obtaining great practice, wherever avail- 
able, and oftentimes enormous expense is in- 
curred to carry streams by canals to distant 
meadows. 

Old mowing and pasture lands are sweeter 
and more nutritious in their grasses than those 
freshly laid. The grass is finer and thicker ; 
and the produce is more steady and abundant. 
(n some of the fine stock and cattle redons of 
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England and Scotland, old pastures and mowing 
lands rent for twenty to twenty-five dollars the 
season per acre, when those newly laid will 
earn only half the sum; always being preferred 
to the newly laid grounds — and their experience 
is well worth our consideration on this side the 
Atlantic. Many Tieadows in this country can 
be found which yield two to three tons, and 
sometimes more per acre, which have not been 
ploughed for an nundred years, with occasional 
top dressing, and sometimes with or without 
flowing them with water. In the interior, 
gypsatn is annually used in great quantities by 
many of the stock and dairy fiirmers,upon both 
mowing and pasture lands, at the rate of one to 
two bushels per acre, and is found a great pro- 
moter of the growth of grass. The dairymen 
and graziers of New York, and the westeAi 
counties of New England, are adopting the use 
of this valuable material with great benefit to 
their interests, and the constant improvement of 
their &rms; and it is now well ascertained 
among the best of our stock ftmmers, that per- 
manent grass lands are not only the cheapest, 
but the best for their purposes. 

We have spoken of timothy and red clover. 
For all feeding purposes, we consider these as 
yielding the best hay and the most productive 
for meadowa On soils that are very wet, they 
dwindle, and in some instances refuse to grow. 
Such, if practicable, should be drained ; or if 
not, the red top, or foul meadow, and coarser 
grasses should be cultivated. In pastures, the 
more kinds of valuable grasses that can be in- 
troduced the better. White clover ( Trifolium 
repens) and blue grass* (Poa Comprcssa) are 
indigenous to most of our soils, and produce 
sweet succulent feed; but as they are neither 
so rapid in growth, nor so easy to feed as tim- 
othy and red clover, the latter should predomi- 
nate where friendly to the soil. For sheep, 
and close feeding animals, however, perhaps no 
grasses are sweeter and more nutritious than the 
white clover and blue grasses. 

There is also another great advanfege in 
cultivating timothy, principally as a hay crop. 
It dries away less, or loses less weight in curing 
than most otner grasses, and if not cut too early, 
yields great quantities of seed, sometimes as 
high as twenty-five or thirty bushels to the 
acre, and the straw makes a very tolerable hay. 
It sufiTers less from long standing in the field 
after fit for the scythe than other grasses, and 
taken altogether, cattle, horses, and sheep are 
fonder- oi it than any other hay. It should 

♦ Judge Btiel asserts this to be the common spear 
grass of the Noithem and MidcLe States ; and the 
Hon. Heniy Clay pointed it oat to me as identiea) 
with the blue grass of Kentucky and the Westciu 
States. 
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never be cut until it has passed the flower, and 
the pollen begins to drop from the head, and 
then for all feeding purposes the sooner cut the 
better. Even then, much of the seed will ripen. 
Ordinary feim stock fed on this hay will thrive 
if they have enough of it, and our own cattle 
have often, when purchased late in the fall, 
gone into the stables in low condition, and come 
out in high flesh in the spring with no other 
food than timothy and clover hay, water, and 

salt. 

We might pursue this subject with much 
interest, in discussing the best methods of cutting 
and curing hay, feeling fiirm stock, &c. ; but 
as it leads us mto a longer essay than we in- 
tended at our commencement, we must defer it 
till another time. L. F. A. 



TRBKS AND SHRUBS 

Considered vnth reference to their Importance 
in the Economy of Nature^ and to Man, 

iFrom a fenliMiniiig woric on Uia 'TrcM of America,** by D. i. 

Browna, C. EL] 

Few objects can be more innocently pleasing 
and of more importance in the economy of na- 
t ire, and to man, than the various vegetable 
productions of the earth. The large propor- 
tion which its surface bears to its herbage, and 
the immense extent of the forests in comparison 
with that of meadows, pastures, prairies, or 
plains, seem to indicate that trees and shrubs act 
an important part in the economy of our globe. 
In countries uninhabited by man, the influence 
of forests must be on the climate, on the soil 
and on the number of wild animals, and herba 
ceous vegetables. In civilized countries, to 
those influences must be added the relation in 
which they stand to man. 

It appears highly probable, that the greater 
part of the surface of our globe has been, at 
one time, covered with wood ; because, among 
other reasons, coal is found in nearly all coun- 
tries in both hemispheres from the equator to the 
poles ; at all events, it is certain that this has 
been the case with the neater part of the tem- 
perate regions of the globe at no very distant 
period. The whole of the American Continent 
was until lately, almost entirely covered with 
trees and shrubs, and presented few naked sur- 
faces, except those of the prairies, alluvial de- 
posits on the banks of its larger rivers, and on 
the tops of the highest mountains ; and what 
was so recently the condition of America must, 
we may reasonably suppose, have once,^t least, 
been that of every other part of the world. 

The influence which a predominance of for- 
eit must have in a country uninhabited bv man 
mnst have extended to the animals, the Iherba 
ceous vegetables, the soil, the waters, and the 
climate. To wild animals of every kind, espe- 



cially to those of the more ferocious tribes, for- 
ests nave, in all countries, furnished shelter, and, 
in a great measure, food — ^birds, insects and rep- 
tiles are the more common inhabitants. Herba- 
ceous plants are, for the moat part, dtstioyed by 
dense forests ; but some kinds are encouraged 
by the thickness of the shade, and the moist 
heat which prevails among the trunks unA the 
branches of the trees. But the great influence 
of forest scenery in a wild state is on the soil ; 
and, in this point of view, natural forests may 
be regarded as a provision of nature for prepar- 
ing the surface of the earth for the cultivation 
of the chief productions which constitute the 
food of man, and of domestic animals. It would 
be interesting to show how tho soil is furnished 
with that organized matter, so essential to the 
growth of perfect plants, by the decay of leaves, 
and, ultimately, by the decay of trunks and 
branches. Tne waters of a country, the rivers 
and lakes, are invariably afiected by the state <rf 
the woods of that country. These woods, and 
their mossy beds, must, in all cases, act more or 
less as a sponge in retaining the water which 
falls on them ; and water must tlius be supplied 
more gradually to the rivers, in countries cov- 
ered with wooa, than in those which are cleared, 
and regularly drained. A striking instance, 
illustrative of the above facts, occurred in the 
valley of Aragua, in the Republic of Venezue- 
la. Oviedo, who, towards the end of the fif- 
teenth century, so often traversed this valley, 
positively affirms that New Valencia was found- 
ed in 1555, at the distance of half a league from 
the lake of Tacarigua, The same place was 
visited by Humboldt in 1800, and it was found 
that the town was situated more than three miles 
distant from its banks. In the meantime, new 
islands appeared in the lake, and the space which 
had been exposed by the retreat of the waters, 
was transformed into the most fertile fields, 
where tlie cultivation of indigo, sugar, cotton 
and cocoa had been carried to a great extent 
In the year 1800, the valley of Aragua main- 
tained a population as dense as the most popu- 
lous portions of France. The cheering pros- 
perity which existed in the numerous villages, 
teemmg with an industrious yeomanry, could 
not be wimessed without the greatest satisfaction. 
After a lapse of twenty-two years, this country 
^vas aefain visited, and it was remarked by the 
inhabitants for many years, that, not only the 
waters of the lake had cease^i to subside, but, on 
the contrary, that they were rapidly rising. 

Within the period which had intervened, im 
portant political transactions had occurred. 
Venezuela now no longer belon^e-d to Spain. 
The smiling valley of Aragua had been the 
arena of the most bloody contests, and war and 
Ideath had desolated those happy scenes, and 
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greatly reduced the popaladon. On the first 
cry of ixidependence, a number of slaves obtain- 
ed their liberty by fighting under the standard 
of the ntw republic. Its wide^reading culti- 
vation was neglected ; the forest trees, so luxu- 
riant within the tropics, had again, in a great 
measure, usurped dominion over that region, 
which its mhabitants, after a century of constant 
and painful labor, had reclaimed. During the 
growing prosperity of the valley of Aragua, 
the numerous streams which fed the lake, had 
been arrested and employed in innumerable irri- 
gations, and their beds were found dry for 
Aiore than six months in a year. At the last 
epoch to which we have alluded, 1822, the 
streams being no longer so diverted, flowed 
without interruption. Thus, then, the progress 
and continuance of agricultural industry in the 
valley of Aragua, when the process of clearing 
was carried farther and farther, and when culti- 
vation in every variety was advancing, the level 
of the water gradually subsided. More lately, 
on the contrary, during a period of misfortune, 
when the clearing was no longer continued, 
and the cultivated lands have &llen back into 
their primitive wildness, the waters having 
ceased to fall^ and are now very speedily assum- 
ing a rising movement. 

The same facts are corroborated by numerous 
other instances. "In laying low the forests/' 
says Humboldt, " which cover the tops and the 
flanks of the mountains, mankind, in all cli- 
mates, are, at one and the same time, entailing 
two great calamities upon succeeding genera- 
tions — a scarcity both of wood and of water." 
The truth of this remark we find verified by 
examining the history of all the civilized coun- 
tries of the globe. The mfluence of forest sce- 
nery in increasing the moisture of the atmos- 
phere, and in preventing a climate from being 
so hot in summer, and so cold in winter, as it 
would otherwise be, is well understood, and need 
only be mentioned. 

The utility cf studying the influence of trees 
in an uncultivated country is, to aflbrd useful 
hints with reference to the planting or thinning 
of them in countries which are civilized. That 
which is applicable on a grand scale, where 
forests cover many thousand acres, must operate 
more or less in the same manner where they 
extend only to a few acres; and, consequently, 
this influence must be kept in view in the for- 
mation of plantations both useful and orna- 
mental. If forests, in their primitive state, sup- 
ply food to birds and insects, or afford shelter 
to larger animals or reptiles, in a civilized coun- 
try birds and insects, larger animals and reptiles, 
may be expected to abound more or less wher- 
ever there are trees and shrubs to supply them 



knowing what trees and shrubs are obnoxious 
to particular insects, and what inseets attack 
trees and shrubs generally. The total destruc- 
tion of herbaceous plants in dense forests ena* 
bles us to know, that, where we wish the grass 
or other herbage under trees to thrive, we must 
plant or leave the trees thinly ; and the influ- 
ence from the decay of leaves, branches, and 
trees, in adding to the soil teaches us how bar- 
ren soil may be improved by trees ; and this 
natural effect has been imitated by trenching 
down entire plantations of Scotch pine, grown 
on extremely poor soils, in some parts of Scot- 
land. Undramed woods are known to retain 
the water which falls on them much longer 
than open groves or plains ; and, as increased 
exhalation and evaporation must be going on 
from such woods during the period of retention, 
an increased moisture must be thus produced in 
the atmosphere, and the circumstance may de- 
mand consideration \n planting extensive shrub- 
beries near dwellings ; and, more especially, in 
jplantmsf sach as art intended, by frequent dig- 
iging, always to present a surface of naked loose 
jsoiL The influence of trees in modifying both 
jthe temperature and moisture of the atmosphere 
!in cnilized countries and m artificial scenery, is 
'generally known ; and this knowledrr^ should 
jnot be lost sight of in the disposition of trees 
iand shrabs about houses, more especially in low 
•situations. There is gre^t reason to believe that 
jmany residences in this country and particularly 
^in England, naturally healthy, are rendered un- 
jhealthy by the superabundance of trees and 
'shrubbery, and by the quantity of loosened earth 
[in their immediate vicinities. The insects which 
ioflen infest the rooms of our houses, are also 
very much increased by the proximity of wood. 

From trees and shrubs in a wild state we caa 
only truly learn their primitive natures: be- 
cause plants, like animals, begin to change their 
habits as soon as they are taken into cultivati(»i. 
The fact that this change takes place ought to 
be borne in mind, when we wish to improve a 
tree by placing it m a different soil or situation 
from that in which it is found in its natural state. 
There are certain soils and situations, however, 
in which plants are found in a wild state, that 
can hardly be improved by art ; these are peal 
bogs or swamps, such as are found in many 
parts of our country, and Alpine situations. 

So various and so important are the uses of 
trees and shrubs to man that to say much on the 
subject here would go beyond our circumscribed 
limits. In spring, when they put forth their 
young buds ; in summer, when they exhibit their 
fully-expanded leaves; in autumn, when robes of 
every variety of hue are hung upon their branch- 
es : in winter, when the glory of summer is 



with food and shelter. Hence the advantage of trodden under foot, presenting around a scene of 
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apparent desolation, he beholds ^em, on a41 oc- 
casions, as afibrding the means of enjoying the 
most varied pleasures. Their great utility in 
many arts, and their absolute necessity to animal 
life must contribute to give him a rever^tial 
feeling for his Maker, who has created all these 
things for the comfort and happiness of the ani- 
mal world, more especially for us mortals. 
Look at the beauty and variety of their growth! 
What cradles, arches, avenues, pyramids of ver- 
dure, loaded with fruit, presenting the most en- 
chanting habitations. What happy nations live 
under these peaceful coverts ! What delicious 
banquets are here prepared I Nothing of them 
is lost — man feeds upon the fruits, quadrupeds 
eat the tender leaves, birds the seeds, and c^er 
animals the roots and the rinds, and, lastly, the 
msects devour the offal. Every part is of use 
to some animal — all nature teems with living 
matters through its ever-varied and innumerable 
productions. 

Indlmn Com tor Soiliag* 

Should we ever have reconrse to the soiling svstem 
in America, we are confident that we shall find Indian 
Com, far superior for this purpose to any of the Eu- 
ropean grasses so highly lauded. If with Lucerne, the 
dinerent kinds of clovers and Italian Ryegrasses, they 
get in England, six to eight tons of green food per acre 
they think it an abundant crop; but from an experi- 
ment lately conducted by the Honorable Mr. Ells- 
worth at W ashington city over one hundred tons com 
fodder have been produced. Judging from a reason- 
able calculation, and from one cutting alone, we 
believe that on our medium qualities of com land, 
twenty to thirty tons might generally be depended 
upon. 

The experiment below as detailed by Mr. Carpen- 
ter, shows a great product, but as he took no pains to 
ascertain the quantity, he is desirous of being m ithin 
bounds, in estimating the yield. The best time to 
commence feeding, is very properly noticed, andim- 

Sortant in practice, otherwise the stock scour, and it 
oes them more harm than good. In order to keep up 
feed for soiling through July, August, md September, 
It will be necessary to sow at diflerent times, from the 
first commencement of the season till July. We 
should think this a system worthy of adoption in Uie 
more southern latitudes, where during tne summer 
and fall, pasmres are liable to excessive droughts, 
whcih scorch up all the grass, and cause much suffering 
to stock, from the want of green food. Care should be 
taken when sown late to soak the com and sow im- 
mediately after a shower; and if sufficiently thick, it 
will in a short time after it is up, shade the ground 
sufficiently to prevent the otherwise injurious effect 
of the sun. 

Another important thing to be noticed in this crop 
is, the large ears it produced, notwithstanding its thick 
planting ; but we are of opinion that this could not 
generally be depended on. It was probably the very 
favourable season that insured the growth of these ; 
it will be seen that Mr. Carpenters siwsequent failures 
$0 to corroborate our opinion. 

•" Dear Sir : Sowing com broad cagt, I have 
some experience with for soiling, and my first 
effort was the most successful. I prepared one 
acre of ground, a sandy loam, numured about 



four inches deep with cow manure, which is 
very compact, and therefore the most suitable f<^r 
this kind of soil. I ploughed deep cross plough- 
ed and harrowed until well pulverised, and 
sowed the com broad cast the 4th of July. In 
a few days it was up, and so very thick that I 
was fearnil it would not amount to half a crop, 
but the season happened to just suit it. About 
the 10th of August, I commenced feeding, but 
the cattle did not relish it, and I soon foui>d it 
was not sufficiently matured, it being at this ag-e 
watery and liable to scour them. I then left it 
till about the 25th of August, when it began to 
top and tassle, the saccharine matter had by tliis 
time more fully matured, when the cattle eat it 
gfreedily. 

By the let of September, the most forward 
stalks were in roastmg ears, and I focmd that 
my cows, not only increased in the quantity of 
their milk, but the quality also was much im- 
'proved^ and although they were grazing on blue 
grafis pasture, they eat every particle of the green 
com, which continued to grow very luxuriantly, 
the stalks rising from ten to fifteen' feet high, tiie 
size of those on our rich bottom lands, and so 
thick a dog could not run through them, I have 
repeatedly tried to walk into the com, but it 
was as impenetrable as a cane brake. It may 
appear like exaggeration, but almost every stalk 
had one ear and some two, they were not mere 
nubbins, but ears eight or ten inches long. 

I have alwajrs regreted I had not made an 
accurate calculation of the amount of bulk it 
yielded, but I supposed I should have no dif- 
ficulty in raising just as good a crop every year, 
but I never succeeded so well, although I have 
repeatedly tried. The drought, a heavy wind, 
or something would tum up to shorten my 
calculations, yet the after crops yielded more 
food than anything else I ever tried ; and it is 
a crop well worth the trouble and expense. I 
presume at my first trial, that I cut at least 
sixty tons from the acre of green food. 

To ensure a good crop my plan would be 
this. Take a nch piece af loam sow it in 
wheat in the fall, soil it off in the spring; and as 
soon as the crop was done, manure it highly and 
then soM^the com. I have found wheat and 
com to be the most valuable green crops for 
soiling and I have tried oats, rye, clover, 
and millet. A small p^tch of wheat and com 
will pay every former well for soiling ; rye is 
good, but I much prefer the wheat, unless it is 
to stand over the summer, rye then is the best, 
as it produces a crop of grain after spring 
feeding, and again sows itself if wanted for the 
next spring pasture, which wheat will not usually 
do. Respectfully yours, 

Ezra Carpenter. 
I A. B. Allbw, Esq., 

Cincinnati^ ilth Jan^a/ry^ 184^ . 
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For On ABtarlem AgrliniltBilit. 

It is well known in (his vicinity, dnring 
, the existence of our tbrmer AgHurituiai Society, 
as well ftB that of the " State Board of Agricul- 
ture, " that in the auminer of 1824 the late 
Hon. S. Van ReDSsellaer, imported from Eng- 
land, through the agency of Jono 8. Skinner, 
Eaquire, editor of the " American Farmer, " oae 
' bull and two heifers of the " ImproTed Durham 
Short Homed" breed of cattle, being the first I 
believe of that valuabls race introduced here. 

The enterpriM of men of weakh, stimulated 
by a zeal for improrememt, which our agricul- 
tural asBociatiotis have called forth, has done 
' much to improve our farm stock, by the h 
duction of the choicest breeds of animals t 
found in Europe. 

With a commendable liberality, Mr. Van 
Renssellaer not only ofleredtlie use of hia bull, 

Sratis, to the &rmen, but toad^ preaente of all 
is bull calves to such persons, aa be presumed 
would be the means of doing the greatest good 
in diffusing the blood throughout the country. 
From this it would lie naturally supposed t\at 
all the tarmeta in the immediate neighborhood 
would avail themselves of the privilege offered 
them. But such was nirt the case, and the bull 
was suffered to stand from year to year, at the 
Ctrm, unnoticed and almost unknown, until about 
theyear 1830. Whether this arose from the fact 
of his offering the use of his bull gratis, or from 
what other cause 1 am tmable to say; but it is 
DO less wonderful than true, as soon as a charge 
was made for his service, his value, all at once, 
•eemed to be appreciated, and coivs were sent 
irom various directions. 

AJmuI this period, Mr Bmnett, the present 



manager, took the possession of the farm. It 
is due to Mr Bennett to say, that through his 
attention and exertion, the stock soon rose into 
notice, and attracted the attention of those spiri- 
ted farmers that have sprung np in every section 
of our country, and large drafts were made from 
his yard and at remunerating prices. 

So many individuals of their stock, and de- 
scendants from them are dispersed al! over the 
country that a history of the originals, seems 
to be-called for, and for that reason, I have 
attempted to throw together such information in 
regard to them as I possess. 

Washington whose portrait adorns the head 
of this article, was in color a dark red, with 
white or roan roots interspersed over him, bred 
by Mr. Champion, of Blythe, England. In a 
letter accompanying him, Mr. Champion says, 
" The Bull, I have sent is very superior; he 
was three years old March 26th, 18S4. He was 
got by a son of Blythe Comet; (who obtained 
the first prize of twenty guineas, for the beat 
bull shown at the Ijsncaner agricuhural meet- 
ing in 1821 ;) his dam by Blythe Comet, (and 
a great milker) his gran-dam by Prince ; great 
gran-dam Neswick ; from all (he last three bulls 
I have bred many superior and valuable animals. 
I do not hesitate to say that he possesses more 
valuable points, substance, and desirable quality 
of flesh, than any bull I ever saw with as light 
bone and offal ; and I feel great pleasure uat 
I have Buch an animal to send to America.' ' 

Never did words prove more true than did the 
above as regards Washington, as his stock wul 
testify. One thing however, is well worthy ot 
remark; all the ealvti got by Wathingiim, 
after he UMi tsn yearr old vert tuperior to 
Ikaie got before UkU period f thus refuting the 
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'wOO common and popular opinion, that bulls are 
not good for stock, after they are three or four 
years old. Although I never saw him in high con- 
dition, still, he always discovered great stamina, 
much vigor, spirit, and strong constitution. Ue 
lived to a g(M)a old age, and died in 1839 when 18 
years old. 

On his arrival in this country Mr. Van Rens- 
sellaer changed his name and called him Cham- 
pion, after his breeder, as he had too great a 
respect for our worthy and adored countryman 
to possess an animaJ bearing so veneraole a 
name ; therefore he always went by the name of 
" Champion " until 1830, when it was suggested 
to call him by his proper name, Washington, 
as recorded in the " Herd Book. " 

Several spirited individuals at that early peri- 
od, who had devoted some attention to the im- 
provement of stock, and amongst others, Mr. 
Featherstonhaugh, then of Duanesburgh, in an 
adjoining county, sent a cow to him. I cannot 
resist the desire to insert here an extract from 
Mr. Featherstonhaugh's lette} to Mr. Van Rens- 
£ellaer, in 1825, on the subject of his calves. 

"Sir — having now bad an opportunity of exam- 
ining some of the calves got by that magnificent 
bull Champisn, (Washington,) imported by you 
in the summer of 1824, I sit down with much 

Sleasure to communicate to you, as you have 
esired, my opinion of the relative value of the 
improved short horned stock, with the other 
breeds of cattle known to us here. 

So many individuals of that breed have 
within the last ten years been brought from 
England into this and into some of the neighbor- 
ing States, and their descendants are now so wide- 
ly spread, that opportunities for observation and 
comparison are becoming very abundant in the 
vicinity of the coast ; and even offer themselves, 
although partially as yet, in the interior. 

I have upon diner ent occasions availed 
myself of the increased £icilities for observations 
of this nature ; and with the aid of my personal 
experience in this and other breeds of English 
as well as of our own native cattle, do not hesi- 
tate to say, that I have seen many individuals 
of the pure blood of the improved short horns, 
which have descended from imported stock and 
their progeny in no manner degenerated from 
the fine animals they sprung from ; and their 
mixed progeny, got by short horned bulls upon 
the finest American cows, as far as they have 
Allien under my observation, and ihey have been 
taken proper care of, surpass any of the native 
or mixed breeds I have yet seen in the United 
States. I am aware that warm controversies 
have arisen on thissubject amongst us, which was 
the case in England for a while. The owners 
of the stately short horns have been accused, in 
both countries of pressing their &vorite stock 



into notice; and the Herefords and Deyons,to 
say nothing of others, have taken the field against 
them. Public opinion, however, on the other 
side of the Atlantic, as fiur as I am acquainted 
with it, appears to be decidedly in &vor of the 
short horns. Every year seems to bring them 
an accession of patrons and to strengthen the 
opinion that it is a breed which renders the most 
money in the shortest period of time. 

When you ap>prised me of the arrival of your 
fine bull Chamnion, (Washington) last summer, 
I availed myself inunediately of your kind oflfer, 
and sent one of my short homed cows to him. 
She brought a buu calf on the 5th of May last. 
He has been raised from the pail, from his 
mothers milk. We have raised six other bull 
calves of different breeds, who have sucked 
from their birth, being reouested they should do 
so by those who gave orders for them; and at 
this moment he is worth nearly twice as much 
to the butcher as any of them. He resembles 
his sire in most of his points, and is the best 
calf we hare ever had« 

Another instance is worthy of record. A 
farmer, by the' name of Hollis, who emigrated 
from England and settled in the county of Ckseffo, 
90 miles from Albany, drove his cow that £s- 
tance to go to Washington. Mr. Van Renssel- 
laer was so much pleased with his spirit, for 
the improvement of his stock, that he not only 
tendered him the use of his bull but actually 
boarded him while he was obliged to stay with 
lus cow. 

I have said at the commencement of this arti- 
cle that there were two heifers imported with 
Washington, one of them is descnbed in Mr. 
Champion's letter refered to before, as follows. 
'< The dark red and white heifer, I have named 
Conquest. She was got by Conqueror, (a son 
of Warrior,) sold last year by me for 100 
guineas; her dam Coats'^ Tulip is by Blythe 
Comet ; grand dam by Driffield ; great grand 
dam young Hart, by Haughton; great great 
grand dam by a bull of Mr. Comforth of Ban- 
ferth, near Darlin^on. Conquest you will find 
a most elegant heifer, remarkable high formed 
shoulders, and promising to grow to a large 
size and descended from an excellent milking 
sort. " 

This heifer slipped her calf on ship board 
and never afler would breed : was fattened and 
slaughteied, she was said to be much the finest 
animal of the two. 

The other was a roan heifer, named Pansey, 
" she was got by Blaize ; (a son of Blythe 
Comet;) her dam Primrose by Marson'sCharks, 
(for the use of which bull for two years, the late 
Mr. Mellish and myself paid 450 guineas ; grand 
dam by Blythe Comet ; great grand dam by 
Prince ; great great grand dam by Mr. Greorge 
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Coats' Patriot, which bull he sold into Lincobi 
shire for 500 guineas ; she is a very neat heifer, 
her bone and offal Fery light. Primrose, her 
dam, is a most magnificent cow ; and she is the 
dam of the bull I sold to Mr. Singleton. " 

Pansey produced a bull calf in December, 
after she was imported, who was got by Aid de 
camp, and was called Young Champion, and 
was taken a few years since by Henry Van 
Renssellaer, to his estate in St Lawrence County, 
near Ogdensburgh. . So we may say, from 
Washington and Pansey, all the stock com- 
monly called and known as the "Patroon Stock," 
hare originated, as I am not aware of any calves 
having been reared from " Young Champion. '* 
Pansey died two or three years since, at a ripe 
old age. 

This stock has always been noted for great 
thrift — taking on flesh very readily — ^fair milkers, 
and Mr. Bennett says, are out of fine deep 
milkers. 

C N. Bemsnt. 

Three HilU Farm, March 1842. 
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London Januarfj 8M4643. 
Messrs EnrToRs 

One of the most interesting places to me is 
the Smithiield cattle market The field is in 
the yery heart of the city, and filled with small 
pens for sheep and hogs or with low posts and 
rails to fasten cattle to, as they are an tied np 
as soon as they get into the field. One sees 
here every variety of stock which the kingdom 
can produce, and no bad samples of the quality 
of the different breeds. I doubt whether you 
could find a place any where else, that would 
enable you to compare side by side, the various 
breeds, and grades of British stock. I have 
been at the market two days. Each day there 
was upwards of 16,000 sheep, and about 2,500 
head of cattle. I have seen much the same 
disparity in the proportion of cattle and 
sheep m most of the other large markets. 
Mutton is the most profitable meat the former 
can raise, as it gives a quicker return for his 
capital, and at a better profit, than any other 
0tock he can keep. The consumption of mutton 
18 enormous. The first consideration of the 
fiurmer is to get that kind of sheep that will give 
the most meat in the shortest time. Wool is no 
consideration, or at least only a secondary one, 
as all their fine wool is imported. Hence 
professed breeders have aimed in all their im- 
provements, to get a large carcass and early 
maturity. 

The best mutton is the small black faced 
Scotch, the Welsh, and the natural South 
Down* I say natural, for in its natural state the 



South Down is not a very large sheep. The 
improved South Down I think must be the 
result of a cross between the South Down and 
the large long-wooled sheep.* When herbage 
is scarce, as in mountainous, and sterile regions, 
these kinds of sheep may prove profitable ; I am 
however, decidedly in iavor of our own im- 
proved fine wooled sheep. The same necessity 
does not exist with us, as here, to raise sheep 
for their carcass only, and it is of no conse- 
quence whether the sneep mature at three^ four, 
or five years. Wool with us, must be the first 
consideration. Though I am satisfied tliat we 
can have not only good wool but good carcass 
also. At any rate it is of the very first impor- 
tance to us as a nation, that we raise our own 
wool, both fine and coarse. The only way that 
coarse- wooled sheep can be made profitable with 
us, is for the small former, who keeps from 20 to 
50 or 60 sheep By taking good care of Ins 
ewes, providing them with plenty of roots, and 
good warm shelter, he might manage to have 
his lambs drop early in winter, perhaps in Janu- 
ary. By that means they would come into the 
market early in the season and thus command a 
very high price. I should only use the long- 
wooled and large sheep, when early maturity, 
and large size are the two great requisites. Of 
the long-wooled kinds, I prefer the Cotswold to 
all others. By for the largest number of the 
sheep in the market were of the long-wooled 
breed, being grades from crosses with the Cots- 
wold tiA Laecester. 

They have almost as great a variety of hogs 
here as we have at homa I have seen some 
himdreds, indeed thousands in Ireland, and the 
Provincial markets, but a small number of them 
were pure Berkshires. The Irish Grazier is a 
very good hog, when it had been crossed with 
the Berkshire it was a very fine animal prefer- 
able to the fiill blood of either. I think from 
all I have seen, that the Berkshires are not large 
I enough for our use, as I have rarely seen them 
keep up to the size of those I have seen in the 
breeders pen. For the purpose of crossing 
with the common hog I consider the Berkshires 
invaluable. They do not generally make their 
pork as fot as is the custom with u& In Ireland 
in particular the hogs brought to market were 
generally what we should call light pork, 
although Pat feeds his pig better ths^ he does 
his femily. 

Of their horses, I have se^ but two kinds 
that I think would be at all useful to us. The 
coach horse which is seen in most perfection in 
Yorkshire, is a fine animal, and a jodicioiiB 

* We believe the majority of British anthority on this 
subject deny any admixtore of a foriegn cross on the 
original South Down, in the rplendid examples afford- 
ed of that breed at the present day. Eds. 
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selection I have no doubt would improve our 
breed. I have seen some very fine specimens 
of the cart horse and if properly crossed with 
our lighter mares, the result would be a very 
useful animal by giving them more size, and 
bottom. I have seen some very fine animals 
the result of a cross with the large Pennsylva- 
nia horse, and the common mare. I do not see 
why a cross with the English cart horse 
which is not so bulky as the Dutch horse, would 
not produce quite as desirable a breed. The 
experiment merely is worthy of a trial. It 
sems to me if our New England farmers would 
turn their attention to breeding horses ther 
might produce a very hardy valuable animal 
Let them but get the rieht kind, and my word 
for it, a New England horse would always 
coMmand the highest price in the market 

Of the improved methods of cultvation I have 
not now time to speak, but may perhaps at 
another day if I have not already occupied too 
much space in your paper. 

Sincerely yours, T. C. Pbtbrs. 



Agxicaltur« In WU«oncUi« 

We here introduce a capital letter fh>m Geoige 
Reed Esquire of Milwaukie Wisconsiii ; and al- 
thuugh we cannot comply with his particular request, 
to give him a written commuDication, we ahall send 
him our paper, which we hope will do the soeie^, 
of which he is an efficient organ, some benefit. In 
the progress of our publication he will And his qaeries 
particulary answered. 

Milwaukie lAth February 1842. 

Dear Sir. — Knowing that you feel a lively 
interest in any measure that tends to the ad- 
vancement of agriculture, and the promotion of 
the interests of the cultivators of the soil in this 
western country, as well as in your own state ; 
it gives me much pleasure to mform you that 
we have recently organized a " Territorial 
Agricultural Society, " the constitution and pro- 
ceedings of which I herewith send you. 

I view this as one of the most important steps 
that could be taken to improve the condition, 
and promote the happiness of those who are 
ensued in the various pursuits of agriculture, 
and I believe that it will be regarded by those 
who 8^11 succeed us in this delightful occupa- 
tion, as one of the brightest eras in the history 
of Wisconsin. 

Why cannot this society do as much for 
Wisconsin as similar societies have done for 
New England and the Empire State? There 
agiculture as a science, and as an art, has been 
carried to great perfection ; and is not their 
eminence in this respect attributable in a great 
degree to these societies ? 

To them — the East — ^we must look for ex- 
ample and guidance. We can in a short time 



learn the results of their experience for many 
years past ; and if we but profit by that expe- 
rience, our progress in agricultural improve- 
ments will be two fold more rapid than theirs 
has been. 

The object of this letter is to solicit com- 
munications from you upon the subject of agri- 
culture, with which you are known to be fiunil- 
iar in all its various branches. I believe 
however that your attention has been more 
particularly directed to the improvement of 
stock — cattle and hogs. I notice that you have 
recently retured from England, bringmg with 
you some of the iSnest animals that could be 
selected in that country. 

Ton will allow me to direct your notice to 
the subject of our resolution, aaopted by our 
Society, *< that eoays be solicited on the various 
breeds of twine and those best adapted to the 
comitry, and the best mode of raising and fiit- 
tening the sama '' This is a subject in which 
our fiurmers feel a deep interest, as pork is be- 
coming one of the staple productions of this 
country. Little has y«t been done to improve 
our breeds of swine ; the Berkshire and Lecis- 
tershire have been introduced, it being the 
practice here to let onr hoffs run at large, the 
Hoosier seems determined to root out all 
other breeds. Three years ago, when this 
country was very sparsly populated, and wolves 
plenty, the Hoosier was tne best breed that 
could be obtained; They are good fighters 
and could usually defend themselves when 
attacked by the wolves ; if however likely to 
to be overcome by a superior force, they would 
take to their long legs and being blessed with 
good speed and bottom^ always got safe home ; 
now we do not seek for such qualities, as they 
are no longer indispensable. Our circumstan- 
ces are such that we cannot keep our hogs 
penned the year round, and bestow upon them 
that attention your farmers do ; but we let them 
run out till late in the &11 to grow on shucla 
until we find it convenient to ^ut them up for 
&ttening. 

From your knowledge of the difierent breeds 
of hogs and from what I have said of the trea^ 
ment we bestow upon them, what bre^ would 
you recommend as the best to be introduced 
here 7 Have you any on hand, and what would 
be the cost per pair ?* 

You brought out with you some fine sheep, 
how do you think the breed would do upon our 



*The Berkshires, bf all means. They are aU 
in all, the best hog with which we are acquainted 
for general use. Crossed on to the wild Wlscon^un 
brate, they will make quite a tolerable animal. Bui 
it would be still better to breed them in their puritv. 

The price is from twenty to forty dollars a pair 
according to age and quality. 
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prairies? Have you any for tale and what is 
the price per pair 1 1 

RespeOfally yonr Obedient Serrant, 

Qeorob Reed, 
Corresponding Secraiary T. A. S. 
A. B Allen, Esq., 
Buffalo, Erie Co. 

Tine trae intor^sts «C owr Co(«atrjr« 

The foUowiDg communication is from a venerable 
lady of onr acmiaintance, the widow of a gallant 
revolutionaiy officer ; and who, added to her other 
avocations has been quUe a farmer in her day. learn- 
ing that we were about to establish an agricultural 
paper, she bade us GK)d's speed, and has kindly con- 
tributed her ndte of instniction. We gladly introduce 
it to our readers as a specimen of her zeal for this 
delightfiil porsuttf and as a confiimatioii of Gray's 
beautifhl sentiment that, " E'en in our ashes live our 
wonted fires." 



Qentlbmsn, — ^Havin^ once been a fomer and 
always a patriot, it gives me pleasure to learn 
that there are some among us who feel disposed 
to promote the true intesest of their coimtry, 
by drawing the attention, of some of our nu- 
merous population from their visionary plans 
of speculation, to the more sure and happy em- 
ployment of agriculture. 

It seems a uttle suprising, that, while almost 
every art and science have found their way into 
a newspaper, the &rming interest has been so 
long nec^lected, especially as it is by experience 
alone that any considerable improvement can 
be made in perfecting that pleaamg and pirofit- 
able employment ; and in no way can an inter- 
change of views, and knowledge gained hj 
experience, be so properly and easily commum- 
cated as in an agncnltoral newspaper. 

In contemplating the subject, i nnd it difficuh 
to confine myself to any one object, when so 
vast a field lies open before me ; the peciUiar 
location of our country, evidently indieaies^ that 
Providence designed that we should be a 
distinct and independent Nation; seperate as 
we are from the other parts of the world by 
vast bodies of water. Blessed with a varied 
and fertile soil, lying under every degree of 
latitude, fevorable to the culture ot every pro- 
duction necessary to the supply of our 
luxuries as well as necessities, with various and 
exhaustless mineral productions of the earth 
from the necessary articles of Coal and Iron, to 
the precious metals, including all the varieties 
discovered in the Eastern World, nothing ap- 
pears wanting to us to carry oat the design of 



Providence, but a proper application and direc- 
tion to the labors of a numerous and iucreasing 
population, who are naturally ambitious, indus- 
trious and inventive, with spirits honest and free. 
For these results, Providence appoars to have 
been preparing them, the last twenty or thirty 
years, in various ways, especially by the impulse 
giyen to their inventive fiicultics, calculated to 
hasten the improvement of the vast field before 
them. 

Among the many improvements made in ma- 
chinery for everykindof manufactures that for the 
use of the farmer, is but little inferior ; and it 
appears to have changed the character of the 
occupation, making the business rather a profit- 
able amusement than a laborious task.* 

In view of those multiplied blessings, my 
mind involuntarily turns back to the time when 
the little band of Pilgrims lefl their native land, 
and like &ther Abraham, "not knowing whither 
they went, " but guided by that unerring Hand 
which never moves without design; landtd 
oif the shores of America, where imagination 
paints them, as receiving the commands giveu 
to our first Parents, — " go multiply, replenish 
the Earth, and subdue it. " They did accor- 
dingly, and as long as the command was ad< 
heredf to, they were a prosperous and happy 
people. But "loneing for the flesh pots of 
Egypt," they sou^t intercourse with other 
nations — excited the jealousy of their old op- 
pressors, whose exertions drove them to resist- 
ance, which to the eye of reason appeared mad- 
ness ; but to the eye of Faith, " all things are 
possible," they trusted in the promises and 
succeeded ; so that the deed of gift to the parents, 
was confirmed by will to their children, evident- 
ly with the design of making them a distinct 
and independent Nation. But disregarding the 
intimation, they were left to themselves ; or to 
use the Scripture language, " they were lefl to 
their own delusions. " and hastening to be rich, 
they ran into vain speculations, until they 
brought their coimtry into a state of bankruptcy, 
both in apecimiary and moral point of view. 

^ But as the wrath of man shall praise him, " 
may not this folly, be made the means of turn- 
ing the dehided people from the error of their 
ways, to the more rational and happy employ- 
ment of agriculture f 

Although I have wandered far from the point 
where I started, I have not forgotten the Agri" 
undtural Newspaper, or the pleasure I have 



t The Southdown sheep brought out from England 
bv one of the editors were to fill a special order, 
when the cultivated erasses are introoeced into the 
prairies we have no doubt these sheep will thrive 
upon them. Their value depends much on Uieir 
qiudity. Twenty five to one hundred dollars, per 
koid, is the piice feneially ashed in Amevica. 



• We must assure oar venerable friend, that the 
wheels of farming are not to be set in motion by 
"raising the fate, or totting on the steam *" quite yet. 
Though the anprovemenls in various matters, Ijay - 
laigdy facilitated the farmer's opeiatieiis, and added 
mneh to his prate, when Jndfelously applied, the 
neater paitc^the labor atm lettains to be done by 
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taken in looking over the leaves of other sim 
ilar papers, although at too late a period to 
profit by them. Having been a practical farm 
er, I feh much interest in the improvements 
now making, and although I practised pretty 
much on the old plan, I thought it a delightful 
employment, and one which made good com- 
pensation for my labor, even when every kind 
of produce was much cheaper than now ; and 
every thing done by hand, instead of the ma- 
chinery now in use. Notwithstanding I labor- 
ed under some disadvantage, I made some im- 
provements ; I was the first to introduce Plaster 
of Paris in the town where I lived, and the 
efiecC it produced on a sandy soil astonished all 
who saw it. I was the first to dismiss the long 
eared hogs ] I raised the best calves^ and had 
the best cows by selecting the short-legged and 
broad-hipped tor milk; and having some 
knowlesge of chemistry, I made an improve- 
ment in churning, so that I got good yellow 
butter in the hottest weather ; aud having a few 
mulberry trees in my garden, I raised for ex- 

Eeriment a few hundred silkworms, although I 
ad never seen one, and made a very great im- 
provement in the manner of winding their 
cocoons; also some on raising bees, all of 
which it will give me pleasure to communicate 
in the proper season. * 

In short, if I can do anything to promote the 
legitimate design of Providence, I should feel 
that I was fulfilling an essential duty to my 
country. 

Your Friend, Octooenaria. 
Black Rock lOih March 1842. 



Franklin House, New York, 
March 14, 1842. 
Dear Sir, 

I was induced to go to the "Bull's 
head" this morning, and examine the Beef 
Cattle, after a close ^^kandlin^* of those in the 
Smithfield market, for the purpose of compar 
in^ the two markets, but I found it a harder 
task than I expected. It is impossible to des- 
cribe the difierence, unless to those who have 
some knowledge of eacL I would have given 
much to have had the whole of them transport- 
ed into England just as they appeared, ana the 
best graziers in the midst of them. 



♦ We can assure our friend, we shall receive most 
cordially all the commonications she may favor as 
with for the public Though her early improvements 
are probably embraced ia those of modem times, yet 
the spirit that induced these eOhrtB and the perseve- 
rance that crowned them, are what we especialljrj 
desiie to inculcate npon our readers. It is a naUt A 
close and careful obeenration, and the application of 
whatever is suggested by their own miiids together 
with what they may find ia agrioaltmal papers sailed 
to their own wants, that makes the wide difiersBee 
between the good and indifferent Farmer. 



I will venture to say, there were not more 
than eig'ht of the whole number that would 
have sold at any price, and those I found obtain- 
ed fifty per cent over the others. The whole ef 
them looked like working oxen just ready for 
the grazier, but the moment his hand had gone 
through them, he would have been off" to ano- 
ther &ir ; the quality would not do for profit. 
Mr. Townsend, of New Haven, sold to Mr. 
Montgomery, a yoke of oxen for $600, for 
which he deservea much credit; the beef sold 
from eighteen to twenty five cents per lb. 

I could say much on this suoject but the 
&rmers would think me exagerating for my 
own interest, were I to state ^^ositive facts " 

Yours truly, 

WM. Ht. SotJTBAM. 

R L. Allen, Esa., 

36 Park Row. 

We adttiit with pleasure the remarks of oar corres- 
pondent above, on the important subject of oar eattle 
market We too, took a sU?oU over "the Ball's head" 
premises, recently, and must acknowledge our cha* 
grin at the exhibition we there witnessed, of what 
should be ''fat cattle." We speak withux bounds when 
we sav, there was not one ammal in hofiity properly 
fitted for the shambles. Nor were they better suited 
to the sum than to the butcher. Many of them are not 
only, not fit for beef, but incapable under any circum- 
stances of being made into beef of a desirable kind ; 
their unfitness for this important object, consisting 
in a radical deficiency of fonn and constitation, which 
totally incapacitates them from feeding with any profit 
to the grazier, or acceptance lo the consumer. The 
rearing of such cattle is a sad loss to oar farmers, and 
we would (^adly aid them in avoiding it And we 
here make them a fair ofier. If they will attenttvely 
read what we may have to say on the subject of cattle 
within &e comii^ five years, and catejvJtuf praUice on 
our suggestions, we will ensure them at the end ot 
that time, with but comparatively a moderate expense, 
a race of aninuds that ^11 reUurn their owners, twice 
the amount of money for die fbod and attention be- 
stowed, they now receive for their mongrel herds. We 
saw cattle there of the improved races, that com- 
manded readily ten cents per tb., while many of the 
others were well sold at from five to six cents, and the 
best beef was made at the least expense, pound for 
pound.* TheCarmer, therefore, who raises the best 
cattle, receives more than twice as much as the own- 
er of the inferior ones, for what costs him the same. 
Hot is this a difierence made to suit the whim or fancy 
of the purchaser. The butcher makes more money 
out of the best, and the consumer who buys of him, 

Sets more value for the price paid than ir he bought 
le inferior quality. There is an actual, and in the 
aggregate, a vast loss to the country in rearing these 
uncoruh brutes, and we hope the light, that is now 
penetrating the country in every direction, from our 
Agricultural papers, will ere long effect a change that 
will add materially to the profit of our stock raisers. 
We have not room te add more at this time, but shall 
hereafter as ocearion ofifers, comment fully on this 
subject 



* We dont mean to be ondeatood as eayiae that thoroughly 
etall fed beef ia aa cheaply made aa graxin; or imperfectly grain 
fed antmala are, but ttiat owing to the aaperior fattenhig propeA 
tieaof the improved aolinala we aaw, they were made at no 
grei^ar oTtny* than the poorer buUociu, taking tlie ag^gnle 
outlay of rearing Anom tfie calf^ aa hi any stage of their ezietr 
eaco, there wMaaaTlaf Inthelbimerofterthelatter. 
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Amevfran XngUtato Plremlmn RoporCSa 

We subjoin some extracts from the manuscript re 
ports of the American Institate of this city, on the 
exhibitions of prodacts of American art, from atate- 
ments offered at their Annual Fair, October, 1841. 

Silk. " It is a subject of regret that among 
the large number of silk growers who are now 
producing the raw material in considerable 
quantities, the competitors should be so few in 
number. They however, take great pleasure 
in stating that some very handsome and inter- 
esting specimens have been exhibited at the pre- 
sent &ir, and indulge a hope that the number 
may be greatly increased in time to come, for 
tljere is no doubt but a much larger assortment 
could easily have been sent to the Fair from the 
different sections of our country where attention 
has been devoted to the producing the raw ma- 
terial and manafiu^turing it into sewings, hosie 
ry, shawls, handkerchiefs, dress patterns^ vest- 
ingS| velvets^ dbc. &c. which your committee is 
informed is now done to consiaerable extent in 
the United States. The silk business seems to 
have obtained a footing here. It is satisfactorily 
ascertained that it can be conducted so as to af 
ford females and children, who from their situa- 
tion are incapable of performing hard labor, an 
easy, pleasant, and profitable emplo^ent 

One of the specimens offered for exhibition 
has afibrded great satisfaction. It was produ- 
ced by two ladies, who, at an actual expense of 
$100.15, have the past season produced a 
crop worth nearly $500, beside the state boun- 
tjr, (50 cts. pr lb.) which!, it is understood, is suf- 
fici^it topay all the expenses of production,beeides 
the interest on the investment of $1000 for land, 
trees and cocoonery. Some other fine speci- 
mens were also exhibited.'' 

Silk Macrini.— Dr. Thomas White, of Tdonessee, 
received a premiom for a silk machine of which the 
committee speak as follows. 

" It is made to execute several distinct opera- 
tions in the process of manu&cture, at one and 
the same time, carrying forward the same from 
the cocoon to the wdl-formed threads fit for the 
loom or sewing purposes. 

Its construction is of the most simple form 
and made of cheap materials, and can be fur- 
nished at small expense to the user, by a class 
of mechanics found in great numbers in any 
part of the United States, and tlvarefore conve- 
niently open to the acquisition of all who may 
desire it A system of reels is made to transfer 
the silk from one stage to another, avoiding the 
trouble of spooling or throwing, as well as the 
liability to nreak firom tanglement of threads. 
By the simultaneous action of all the several 
parts and processesi the silk reeler will have 



produced an article of thread, instead of "reeled 
raw silk," in nearly the same time he would 
have produced the latter, had that process been 
the only one performed ; the amoniit of pmcer 
to propel the whole being so small as to offer 
no objection to its use by feeble persons. 

Regarding this branch of American enter- 
prise OS one of the highest importance, youi 
committee solicit for this machine the mo^t pro 
found attention, and recommend an award of the 
highest honor to be bestowed upon it, and beg 
leave to add in the present stale of the art for 
which this machine is a branch, your committee 
regard that class of machines which are calcu- 
lated to advance the raw material in the hands 
of the growers to the nearest stage of approach 
to completion for the consumer, best calculated 
to promote the early, profitable, and geneml em- 
barkation of the people of the Unitwl States in 
the culture and manufacture of silk, and sub- 
mit the following reasons as the foundation of 
their opinions," &c. &c. 

'* The St£am Excavator," originally invented by 
Wm. S. Otis, for the porpose of excavating earth for 
canals, roads, dbc., received the foUowiDg nigh com- 
mendation from the intelligent committee appointed to 
report upon it. 

« It is calculated to do the work of 150 men. 
Allowing for stoppages, &c., one minute is suf- 
ficient to load a car containing 1 1-2 cubic yards. 
This would give 900 cubic yards per day of 10 
hours. 

The mterest on the cost, wear and tear, labor 
dbc., is $13 50 per day, which if we call $20 
per day, gives us the labor of 150 men for lees 
than 14 cents per day each. The steam engine 
by which it is moved is 14 horse power, and is 
easily managed by two men. It works well in 
clay, sand, gravel, and all soils. Being placed 
upon a car, its position is easily changed, and 
advances or recedes in the manner of a loco- 
motive as the case may require." 

Hers follows a more particular description which 
we have not room to subjoin* 

<*STSPHBif Yatb's Process of making 
Chbess. In the making of cheese in the or- 
dinary way pracdsed by the dairymen of Her* 



kimer Co., I discovered that when the milk was 
scalded, an oil would rise on the top and run ofi* 
in the whey. I directed my dairyman not to 
scald the curd, and found I not only retained 



the aromatic oil, but also all the cream that 
wonld otherwise escapo in the whey, and I kepi 
the cheeee in press fer some days, (occasionally 
tunung them,] until the linen wrapper was no 
longer moist After this they were attended to 
in the offial wejTi except that they were n£bed 
with hog's lard insteaa of whey mitter. 
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The cows supplying the milk had access at 
all times to good running water. The presses 
I used were the invention of Nathan Loomis, 
late of Montgomery Co. N. Y., now at Fairfax 
Co., Va.j and cost only $4 each." 

" Sixteen acres of Cabbaoks, planted on 
the farm of Lambert Wyckoff by Peter Walsh 
in Bush wick, Kings Co., produced 61,120 heads 
which sold for $2,434 77. 

The sod was turned over in the fall and cross 
ploughed in the spring. Fifty cart loads of 
street manure from New York city was put on 
an acre, at a cost delivered on the farm, of 40 
cents per load, and the whole cost of cultivation 
$10 per acre." 

Cultivated Cranberries were exhibited 
by S. Bates, Billingham, Norfolk Co., Mass. 
grown on his own land. He states that " low 
meadow land is best for them, prepared in the 
iirst instance in the same manner as for grain. 
The wild cranberry is transplanted into this in 
rows 20 inches apart. At first they require a 
slight hoeing, afterwards they spread ana cover 
the field, producing crops annually thereafter 
without ftirther culture. In this condition they 
produce much larger and finer fruit than in their 
wild state, the yield being from 200 to 300 
bushels per acre, worth on an average in the 
Boston market at least one dollar per bushel. 
A damp soil, or when wet predominated, has 
generally been considered necessary, but Mr. 
Bates thmks this not essential to their successful 
cultivation; any soil unless when inclined to 
bake will answer. Early in the spring is the 
best time for transplanting." 

SKLBCTIOKS* 

The following cut represents a sub-soil plough, con- 
taining three essential requisites for the small farm; 
cheapness, simplicity, and the small power or team 
reqmred to work it, most of those intioauced reauiiixig 
six to eight horses to break up the ground. Tnere is 
a great amount of land in this country that would be 
vastly benefited by the liberal use of such a plough. 
The mtelligent correspondent of the Roval Agricultu- 
ral Journal of England, Mr. Charles Qabell, in sub- 
mitting it says: 




The tool, of which I enclose a sketch, I 
work with two slout carriage hoisee; it goes, 



when required, 18 inches def.p. It does not, of 
course, stir the soil so much as those before 
invented, having no fin, nor will it move verjf 
largo stones ; but it easily breaks the crust form* 
ed by the sole of the plough, and makes it per- 
vious to the air and water. Having only two 
horses, I used it last spring after the harrow, first 
with the furrow, and then across and diagonally. 
It completely loosend the soil, and appeared 
efiectually to prepare it for Belgian carrots, 
which are a gtK>d crop. I have also used it as 
a subturf-plough, and think it still better calcu- 
lated for that work. My crop appeared much 
increased; and I hope this season to subturf 
most of the grass-land on my little &rm. Thosa 
&nners who have seen it think it a useful 
implement. 

We intended to have given several valuable ex- 
tracts on the cultivation of vegetables and fruit trees, 
but find our original matter wiU occupy nearly all the 
room in this number. "We however subjom some 
general remarks on the preparation of the soils and 
seeds for the kitchen garden, from the practice of the 
Shakers, and intend in the next number, to give a 
complete manual for the cultivation of the particular 
plants it usually contains. 

Before commencing the work of the garden, a 
few matters essential to success s(hould be particu- 
larly attended to. In laying out a garden of an 
oblong form, it will be generally foimd most con- 
venient to have the rows of vegetables run 
length-wise of the garden, so that the plow or 
cultivator may run through freely, witnout in- 
terruption, allowing an alley at each end for the 
horse and plow to turn roimd upon. The 
ground should be plowed or dug to a good 
depthj especially for long rooted plants, and be 
well incorporated with rotten manure or rich 
compost The essential advantage of deep 
plowing is not only best calculated to give room 
for the roots to expand freely, but the crops on 
a deep plowed soil will be much less liable to 
injury from the eartremes of wet and dry weather. 
Every garden should have a good supply of well 
rotted manure or old compost, ready lor use when 
wanted ; also a portion of soot, tobacco dust, 
ashes and lime, for the purpose of scattering 
over seed beds and hills of plants in dry wea- 
ther, to destroy insects, which often cut off the 
young plants as fast as they come up. 

The next matter of importance is, to work 
the ground and put in the seed when it is in 
proper order to receive it. A light, sandy soil 
will be benefited by working it when rather 
moist, as this will have a tendency to make it 
more compact, and better adapted to retain its 
moisture j but if a clay soil be worked when 
too wet, It will become hard and stiff, and n^rt 
only prevent the seeds fVom rising freely, but 
materially injure the plants in their subsequent 
growth. Rolling or pressing the eartih over 
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the sreds, wilJ tend greatly to promote their; 
vegetation, especially when the soil is loose and| 
dry ; but when moist and heavy, if done at all, 
it should be done very lightly. 

If t!ie ground be very dry at the time of sow- 
ing, If'.t the seed be soaked a few hours in water 
strongly impregnated with sulphur or soot, and 
keep the ground moist by frequent ^vatering. 
This wul have a great tendency to forward the 
vegetation and prevent the ravages of insects. 
Transplanting is generally attended with the 
best success when performed immediately after 
the ground has been newly plowed or dug ; as 
it will then work light, ana the moisture arising 
from newly stirred ground is highly beneficial, 
to the growth of young plants. If the soil of 
the bed be dry when the plants are to be taken 
out of it, let It be '\vatered freely, and then raise 
up the plants carefully with a trowel, or a flat 
pointed stick ; and before setting them out, dip 
the roots into a mixture of rich mould or rotten 
manure and water, with the addition of a little 
lime or ashes, and reduced to the consistence of 
thick whitewash. This preparation is found 
highly beneficial to the young plants of cabbage, 
turnips, and others when transplanted, by pro- 
moting their growth and preventing their roots 
from being injured by destructive insects. — In 
setting young plants, the earth should be pressed 
a little over the roots, and raised around the 
stem, sufficient to support the plant, and prevent 
it from falling or leaning aside. The ground 
should be stirred often, and kept loose and light 
by frequent hoeing through the season. 

A good garden, well supplied mih useful 
veg'etables, in a healthy, thriving state, kept 
neat and clean from weeds, oiibras a striking 
evidence that the culti^'ator posesses a good por- 
tion of wisdom and economy. 

The numerous benefits uTorded to a fiunily 
from a well cultivated garden are too little con- 
sidered by many of our country fiirmers, for 
their own interest and the health and prosperity 
of their &milies. The cheap and healthy va- 
rieties which may be furnished, (much less ez- 
pensire, and &r more healthy than the same 
quantity of meat without vegetables,) the pleasing 
and healthy exercise and enjoyment attendinfi" 
their cultivation is beyond description : indeed 
the cultivation and produce of a good garden 
are the life and healmof a &mily, upon every 
principle of rational enjoyment and temporal 
economy. 



The foUowing Receipts were handed ns bv a Lady 
whose own experience fcdly jastiiles their insertkin. 

Drop Caxbs. — One quart of miSk, large 
teaHBpoon full of Saleratos dissolved in a cup 
of cream ; to which stir in flour yery smoothly 



j until a thick batter. Then dip your spoon in 
milk and with it place your batter at short dis- 
tances in a biit-ercd pan. Very delicate made 
entirely of cream, either with or without Q<^g^, 

Buckwheat Cakes are less tough and n<x 
as liable to sour, when mixed with salt-rising 
instead of hop yeast. 

Soft Gingerbread, very nice. — Four tea 
cups of flour, two cups of molasses, half-a-cup 
of butter, two cups of buttermilk, a cup of 
thick cream, three eggs, table spoonful cf gin- 
ger, and the same of saleratus. Mix them all 
together with the exception of buttermilk, in 
which the saleratus must be dissolved and then 
added to the rest. It must not stand long beforo 
being sent to bake. 

Butter is improved by working the second 
time afler the lapse of twenty four hours, when 
the salt is dissolved, and the watery particles 
can be entirely removed. 

To PREPARE A ROUND OF FRESH BEEF FOR 

BOILING. — Put the beef in a dish of sufficient 
size, and add water enough to cover the lower 
part of the meat Then put a quantity of salt 
on the top. In a few hours it becomes well 
seasoned, and when thoroughly boiled, makes 
a most palatable dish. 

To BOIL A Ham. — Receipt from an old 
Housekeeper. 

Put your ham into the pot at noon the day 
before you want it for the table, and keep the 
water hot until that time, then let it boil fifteen 
minutes. 

Sausages, quite rich enough for an Epicure. 
Thirty lbs. of chopped meat, eight ozs. of fine 
salt, two and a half ozs. of pepper, two tea cups 
of sage, and one and a half cups of sweet mar- 
joram passed through a fine sieve. For the 
latter, thyme and summer savory can be substi- 
tuted if preferred. 

For roasting Venison. — A large haunch 
will require three hours. Afler it is on the spit, 
rub it all over with butter, baste with flour 
and a little salt, butter a sheet of white paper, 
and lay over the fat part listening it on with 
strings or skewers, keep it well basted, and five 
minutes before sending it to the table take ofi 
the paper, dust flour over it and baste it with 
butter till the &t is handsomely browned and 
covered with a good froth. 

Magnbsia, if you have not French chalk, 
will efiectually remove grease spots from silk, 
on rubbing it m well, and after standing awhile, 
apply a piece of sofl brown pa^r to the wronff 
sioe on which press a warm iron gently, and 
what grease is not absorbed by the paper^can he 
r^oaoved by washing the spot carefully with 
cold water. 
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NOTICES OF NEW WORKS. 

LXOTUIlSf ON AORIOrLTUBAL CiUMIITSY AND GSOLOOT, bj 

J. F. W. Johnslon, M. A. Ac. Fellow of the Oeolofical Society, 
Ac. &c, New York, Wilej and Putiwin, 1842. 

The volume before us contains the first eight lectures of a 
course, and completes tlie first division of the subject relating 
*'to the Off ante elementt and parts of plants, the nature and 
sources ol these elements, ana an explanation of the mode in 
which they become converted into the anbsCance of plants." 

We hail the reprint of these valuable lectures, by an Ame- 
rican press, wRh sincere pleasure, affording as they do one of 
the most simple, clear, and accurate compends on the subject 
embraced by the author, tliat have yet been given to the public 
It is comparatively but a short time since those verv practical 
sciences, Chemistry and Geology, have been appliea to the aid 
and improvement of Agriculture, sir Humphrey Davy being the 
first great name, that gave method and utility and popularity to 
Chls application. Since then, others have appeared with equal 
ability and more success, from the accumulation of more ex- 
perience and further developments of principles. Among 
these, perhaps Chaptal and LieUg are the most conspicuous. 
This work however, is in advance of any thhu that has yet ap- 
peared on this subject, being more pkin, full, and accurate 
than any of Its predecessors, and correcting many of their 
misapprehentiona. We hope to see It in the hands of every 
fanner, and to aflford them an opportunity of Judging somewhat 
of its merits, we shall from time to time give sudh extracts from 
it, as will be most applicable to tlio wants of our readers. 



RSYIBW #V THB 9UUBKBT. 

Gsmst lA Hew Yorlc, Blarob 94, 184«. 



ASHES, PotSi per 100 lb. ^^ ^^ to C 
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30 

6 
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ADicvxonabtopAbts, KavuFAOTUKBB, AMD MiXH, Con- 
taining a dear exposition of their practice, by Audrew Ure, 
M. D., F. R. a, Ac, Ac., dec, illustrated with 12t0 engnvtaigs 
on wood. From the second London edition. New York, La. 
Roy Sunderland, 198 Fulton-street, 1812. 

The above work is issued in numbers of sixty four pagea 
each, with coven, embellished with well executed engravings, 
at 25 cents each. Twenty one numbers to be issued semi* 
monthly, will complete the work, the fint three of which have 
been published. The peper la good and Uie typographical exe- 
cution unexceptionable, ^lia vrork Is an old and valued ac- 
quaintanoe, though never before, we believe, publiahed in this 
cotmtiy. It haa long been eonslaered a standard work in Eng- 
land. It is throughout tiraetlcal, being based on experiments of 
the learned author, or snch as have passed unaer his ovrn 
observation- Though intended for the arts in their more gene- 
ral senae, it Is yet in many of its deflnltiens and details, suited 
to the wants of the Agriculturists, eepeelally soch as are dis- 
posed to investigate closely, the relations and bearings of the 
science of Agriculture in its ftUiest extent Its principles, too, 
are spplicable to every condition of It, one of we first articles 
being ooeMs ocuL wlilch is so bage^ abundant in vegetables, 
and constitutes the sour principle of vinegar. Artesian wells. 
beer, bread, Ao. are fully treated In these first nnmben, ana 
have a direct and taitimate connexion with the domestic economy 
of every housekeeper. We are sure the entMpIrisinjr publisher 
win be weU rewarded In this undertakli^ We shall expect to 
Me his design carried out, in "giving to the public a volume 
devoted especially to the mechanic arts, manufactmes, Ac, of 
this countnr," and beg leave to suggest to him that it will add 
greatly to the value and interest oitt, by Interspershig it libe- 
rally with the elucldadon of Agricultural principles. 



Pearls, do. 

BEESWAX, Yellow, per lb 

COTTON, Louisiana, do. 

Upland, do. 

Florida, do. 

Alabama, da 

FEATHERS, American, live, per lb 33 

FLAX, American, per lb 7)i .. 

FLOUR, Northern and Western, per bbl 6 I2)i ^ . 

So^{hem, per bbL 5 Slii .. 

RYEtperbbL 3 26 .. 

HEAL, Com, per bbL 3 00 .. 

do. perhhd 14 GO 

WHEAT, Western, per bushel, 1 25 

Southern, do IJBO 

RYE. Northern, per bushel, 60 

CORN, do. do 00 

Southern, do. 66 

BARLEY, per bushel...... 73 

Oats, Northern, per bushel, 48 

Southern, do 48 

PEAS, Black eyed, do. 60 

Small white, do. 80 

Green, do 1 18 

Marrowftt, for seed, per bushel, 140 

BEANS, White, per bushel, 1 00 

CLOVER SEED,perIb. 7>i 

TIMOTHY SEED, per tierce of 7 bu 16 00 

FLAX SEED, rough, do. do. 10 60 

dean, do. do 19 00 

RICE, perlOOOx 2 87X 
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HEM^, Russia, per ton, 

American, do. 
HOPS, first sort, per lb. 



00 



368^ 
..240 00 



LEAD, Pig, per 

Sheet and Bar, per lb. 

OIL, Lins eed, American, per gaL 80 

PLASTER OF PAltiS, first quaUty, per ton, 2 60 
BEEP, Mess, per bNT?. ........... . ... , . ..; 7 






VMntm Rbfobt or nn AuoviTan w MASsAoaosBTTS, 
by HeuT Oobnan, Comr. for the AgL survey of the stateL 1841. 
file old Bay state is hugely Ibdepted to her indefatigable and 
intelligent commissioner, (and we may add the country at laive,) 
lor the four successive reports he hab made under her autbori^. 
We especially like one thing, par emteenee, in the inlbnnatlon 
be ofibn to the public; it U bated mfaelt* Nothing but the tape 
nile. the scales, or the measure, wm answer his views when 
avgilable. He fai too thoiough-gotaig a Tankee. to mutm any- 
thlnrbutwhatbelsMrtomoC Had we more or such ^iieisei a, 
we would have fewer principles In nmkAMa tban we now have. 
We like to see every tung rsdueed to aenear certainty, as the 
natoie of the ease wiU admit We sball take aa early oppor- 
tunity of spreadtaig some extncts fbom bis valnable work be- 
fiive our readers. 



We acknowieclge the receipt fjrom Hon. Henry I^ Sllsworih, 
of bis annual report as Commissioner of Patents, with ether 
documents eontataUng mncb valnable apicultunl Information, 
y^ men are dobig more for the busbanoman than Mr. B. Wm 
seal in coPectlng and dlatrflMltag taitamaikm Is surpassed by 
tbst ofno oaeln this country* Tne AgrieuUnral stattsTles of the 
u. Slates In this number or oar wQfk| emanitee fiwwahls ofltoe. 
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CHEESE, In boxes sad eaaks, per lb. 
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BEEF, Smoked, da 

SALT, Peters k, Beebee, Liverpool stoved 
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ground, for butter in aaeks of 28 lbs. 
> New Orieans, per lb. 
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BUOUt, _ 

TOBACCO, Virginia, " do. 
Kentucky, do. 
TALLOW, American, da 

WOOL, American Seimny fleece, per lb 40 

FuU blood Merino do. do 36 

Half is three- fourths do. do 30 

Native to half do. do 18 

SHEEP PELTS, each. 36 

FAT CATTLE, per 1«) lbs. 4 OC 

Do. SHEEP, each, 2 00 

Do. HOGS, scarce, per 100 Iba 6 60 

HAY. unpacked, per 100 lbs. 87Jfi 

APPLES, per bbL 2 00 

POT ATOB8. plenty, best, per bushel, S5 

EGGS, per 100, i 00 
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The Market Is uncommonly dull, and our quotations mat 
generally be eoulderad as the onisMe, as ao la^e lots coukl bo 
•old at those rates. 

OesHMAnaaT. The demand eonttaaedllmiled for all articles 
under this head except Wheat, which is taken for export as fast 
as it arrives. There has been some demand during the past 
week for flour for export, and some 2,000 or 3,000 barrels have 
cbuged hands at our quotations, which baa given a finner tone 
to the Buiket The season bavtaw ffooe by lor sovring, the de- 
mud for clover seed haa lUlen oil; andprioes are only nominaL 

PaoTisioM IfAnxBT. Hie stock of afi Unds of Provisions is 
very large and constantly accnmnlatlng. There Is no prospect 
of any Immediate change for the better. It is baraly possible 
prieee may be maintained where they are. but we ahould not be 
surprised If they receded from their already niinoosly low 
prtMb 

Oar last advices fh>m Europe do not speak very fltvorable for 
tny demand Aram abroad. 



Vulted Stale* ABricvltunl StaUitlca. 



AGRICTLTIJRAL STATISTICS OF THE U. STATES, 



BEING AN ABSTRACT OF THE CENSUS RETURNS FOR THE "i'EAIl 1839, MADE DT 
THE COMMISSIONER OP PATENTS. 
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W« h.Ye pitted the .bore table in out ii.pet,u efforfrngijlmhlj afcnmton to oor reaaeiiH 
aid a a conV^eU Kfcnie. hereaHei ill oeadng of the product, of the diltireijl Stua- It i> 
proper, howoyer, to remaili, th« wne of th.«> tetimi. m inl unctly «;curM., l»t "*ey «• 
SeSydaaweiJl h.™ ftomlte Qbiii.al aoy..»iia»» ft'*^ ™?f | "" rS,;2 
oi onfr regard lb. offlebd relin. that tmy b. ii»d. imder the «»*» of the St.t. atnhon- 
lie. pcOTiotM to tJdng the nffltt gwicral cenms, a. a conedton of th. ahoTO. 
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The ImproTvmeBt cf Bana-braA SMak. 

As it will be the object of the American Ag- 
ncultttrist to confer the greatest beaefits on the 
greatest numbera, Co toAjt expense to its readers, 
U well aa enable them to make the moat out of 
tfamr capital, to help the poor man and moderate 
brnier, equally with those of larger property, 
we shall in this number, point out some of the 
means which larmers poceess for this object, 
leaving the fuller discitssion of the subject to 
•ome future time. 

We assert that for the acbiernnent of this 
molt desirable object, evtry Man has, to a c 
tain extent, the means in his own hands. 
We wmU not be mdantood to lay, tint every 



farmer in the country, con, at his option and 
without expense, procure the best loodsten oi 
draught horses ; or at once secure a herd of 
short horns, or Devotis, or Hereforda, or Ayre- 
shires ; that he cau ^mil his old flock of long 
legged, ihin wooted, mnerable carcassed sheep 
into fine merinos, massive Southdowns, or Cots- 
wolds; or his razor-bucked, briatly tribe into 
thorough bred Berkshire! — but, that in the ex- 
ercise of a keen discernment end sound judg- 
ment, enlightened b^ the experience he wiU find 
abounding in judicious and praclical works on 
agriculture, and which it will be the great pur- 
pose of our work to give and illustrate, he can 
proceed with greater or less speed, intheacc<Ha- 
plbhment of an object so desirable to every man. 
We mtiEt except one class, if any such theia 
be, from this remark, of odierwise general an- 
plication ; and ncsie are lo be excepted, but sudi 
as have breeds already beyond the ^ssibility of 
(iirthei impiovemeikt Great caution on their 
part, however, is necessary, lest some misstep in 
their course, joetles them from the pinnacle, and 
subjects them again to the labor and delay of 
regaining it Such must recollect that, " fkcilis 
descensus avemi," &c., which rendered for our 
purpose simply is — it is easy enough to go 
down hill, but hard work to get back again. 

Beginning with what is now in the &iv 
mers' hands, we say, the first thing for the ptr- 
manenl improvement of the constitution and 
character of stock is, to feed liberally and look 
well to il, especially while young^. We giva 
no countenance to the stufTrng system, but on 
the contrary, we believe the unnaiural forcing 
of any animal destined for breeding, the moM 
pernicious and destructive to its conaitntion that 
be practised; and if the only allemativa 
) perpeiuiU starvaiion, or perpetual taitwt. 
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we would unhesitatingly prefer the former ; and 
it has another decided advantage in its economy. 
By liberal feeding, we mean a full supply of 
such wholesome and nutritious food, as without 
cloying and loading an animal with fat, will sus- 
tain it in a constant and sufficiently rapid growth, 
and afibrd an early though not premature de- 
velopment of all its desirable qualities. 

To illustrate our meaning, we will say, that 
the young of all animals are best provided for 
in the early stages of their existence, by the 
bountiful provision of nature, afibrded in the 
well filled udders of their healthy and well fed 
dams. And if from any cause this supply is 
diminished or withheld, the deficiency must be 
made up by other and equally nutritious and di- 
gestible food. This, with a range, if the season 
permit, in a fresh pasture, is sufficient tiU 
weaned. For colts and calves, we would re- 
commend the addition of a little oat or barley 
meal, for a short time, to prevent any falling off, 
which may be continued with the colt, if the 
&rmer can afford it, in addition to all the good 
hay it will eat, till the grass will afford a plen 
tiful bite in the following spring. The calf and 
Iamb may be supplied with a few roots, besides 
their hay through the winter, or in place of 
them, a small allowance of oatmeal, bran, &c. 
After this, abundant and sweet pasturage for 
summer and good hay for winter, will suffice 
to keep the animals advancing steadily towards 
maturity, though if more rapid growth and lar- 
ger size be required, the liberal feeder may add 
occasionally roots or light grain in any mode- 
rate quantity, till the animal has acquired its 
growth. The pig being an omniverous animal, 
may be alio wed a freer range and < larger liberty^ 
in the variety of his viands, and if restricted m 
the use of too hearty or solid food, he will be 
feund to thrive apace on even a moderate sup- 
ply. 

During all this time, however, they should 
be protected from cold and storms, by a warm 
and effectual shelter, and dry, comfortable beds, 
and if there be leisure to apply the brush and 
card, so much the better. No disease should 
be allowed to fasten on them, to check their 
growth and impair their organs. These are 
briefly the general rules to be observed in the 
rearing and care of the stock, till they are suf- 
ficiently advanced to become producers them- 
selves. 

We have then another and not less important 
duty to perform in the selection of those de- 
signed for breeders. To guide us in this choice, 
we have the important axiom, observed by all 
mdicious and experienced breeders, viz. " that 
like begffets like;" a rule, which, though not 
universal in its results, is yet the only one that 
can he pursued with safety. If we want to 



procure a good draught horse, we must se- 
lect parents as near our ideas of what is right 
as possible. Theymust be compact, and heavily 
made ; broad in the chest, somewhat projecting- 
over the fore legs; round barrel well ribbea 
home ; a good size bone ; plenty of firm muscle - 
a clean, well coated skin ; a good feeder and 
tractable in his disposition. If a roadster is 
wanted, we should look for more symmetry and 
fineness; more grace and elegance ; more speed 
and more spirit If a saddle horse be required, 
we can haraly tell you what to do ; for there is 
not one in a thousand that is even a tolerable 
pad; but if you can find one of the true Arab 
mould, gentle though gay, spirited though sub- 
dued, with a rapid yet easy and delicious gait, 
half rack and half amble, and all canter, when 
asked, and bottom enough to sustain his pace; 
heed not his color or form, his size or his pedi* 
gree ; but use it as the only means of affording 
you a chance for a luxury, we are not often 
indulged with in this latitiuie. If such an one 
be not within your reach, content yourself with 
any thing in your possession that may be adapt- 
ed to other purposes ; your hack or horse of all 
work, or any thinc^ that will not stumble or 
sheer, for we nold there is no medium between 
a very good and very indifferent animal under 
the sadcUe — unless one can content himself with 
a moderate gait, when if a &st walker can be 
had that wiU get over the ground at the rate of 
&ve miles an hour, a compromise is then o^red 
between ease and speed, and it is for each to de- 
cide according to his fancy. 

If good working oxen are desired, and Here- 
fords or Devons are not to be procured, as you 
cannot see the precise form or character in either 
the bull or cow, select such as in their general 
conformation, approach nearest the mo(kls re- 
quired; but much more is to be relied on in 
using such as belong to good working families, 
A form somewhat relieved from the unwieldi- 
ness of the more bulky ox, should be selected, 
with longer legs ; lighter carcass ; firmer mus- 
cle; medium bone; slanting shoulder; well 
knit withers; broad chest spreading the fore 
legs well, yet not too deep ; ribs well arched 
immediately behind the shoulders, affording 
ample room for the heart and lungs to play,an3 
reaching well back and near the hips ; a oroad 
level back; and most, especially a fine open 
countenance, with as much intelligence, and as 
kindly disposition as possible. Such an animal 
with proper attention and feed, will nearly come 
up to the horse in capacity and endurance, and 
when loosed from the yoke, will fatten kindly 
and pay the grazier as generously as the plough- 
man. The Devon and Hereford and their 
crosses, though unequalled for the yoke, are 
i surpassed fx grazing and the thsa»bl«% 
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If cows are wanted for the dairy, look to a 
rood milking race on both sides. This is not 
less important in the male than die female. His 
maternal ancestry, should throughout possess 
this auality. The cow, besides affording a large 
supply of rich milk, should exhibit as nearly ae 
possible, certain developments of form, as being 
much more likely to tiave received her charac- 
ter through her descait, and ipgre probably se- 
curing its perpetuation in her progeny. The 
color with some is paramount. Red, and no- 
thing but red, will answer for their complexion; 
but while we allow a partiality for this color, 
and deny that it can be bettered, we must ac- 
knowledge we have seen choice milkers of al- 
most every hue. Red, though in our opinion 
desirable, is not absolutely essential But she 
should have a long, though light head ; a clear 
placid eye ; a lonff thin ear ; small, waxy, taper- 
mg horns ; or no noms at all, (for we never saw 
a polled, or hornless cow, that was not a good 
milker ; though the Galloways are denied this 
character;) a thin, slender neck; without dew- 
lap; full chest; clean, straight legs; light be- 
fore and heavy behind ; tail well set on, long 
and tapering: broad, level back; large, weU 
developed milking veins ; large udder and ra- 
diating teats, ^standing or pointing out from the 
bag ;) fine hair, and soft mellow skin ; as little 
o^ as possible; good constitution* hardy; 
quiet in the pasture ; and mild and pleasant in 
her disposition. If yx)u have a gooa breed, in- 
digenous to the soil, possessing these ^ualkies 
to a great d^ee, be cautious of changmg,/^ 
nothing is of more importance to stock than to 
he adapted to soU and climati. There is an 
adaptation in size and character when judicious- 
ly managed, insensibly acquired by all kinds of 
stock for their peculiar location and feed, and 
injuries have been sustained by hasty innovations, 
that years have hardly rectified. Most of the 
short horns afibrd a valuable cross for the dairy 
where the pastures are abundant, though there 
are some exceptions among them as milkers ; 
but with scant herbage and indifferent fodder, 
smaller hardy animals *'to the manor bom," 
whose ancestry for generations have been inured 
to privation, are tmquestionably to be preferred. 

If the object is exclusively to raise beef, in 
early maturity, great size, just proportions and 
beautiful symmetry, with a rapid and economi- 
cal conversion of vegetable into animal fooi, 
the short horns cannot be surpassed. The great 
size and short legs of this Suable breed are, 
however, impediments to his safe and easy con- 
veyance to market, and when an economical 
transportation is not afforded to those remote 
from it ; a cross giving more length of leg with- 
out impairing the fitting qualities may be found 
peculiarly desiraUe. This can be enected by 



both the Herefords and Devons, and without 
any sacrifice of jhtting properties; and where 
the feed is occasionally short, perhaps dUier the 
last mentioned would be a proper substitute for 
the Durham. 

If sheep are the objects of improvement, the 
jfirst thing to consider is, what we most desire in 
them; a heavy carcass, rich and juicy for the 
table, with indifferent or medium wool; or 
small carcass and a choice fleece. If ihe latter, 
we must look to the Merino and Saxon alone, 
as affording it; but in the selection of such, 
particular re^rd should be had to a sound, 
healthy constitution. It is a mistaken opinion, 
unfortunately practised to the loss of thousands, 
that a fine wooled sheep is necessarily a tender 
one. Whoever practises on this theory, prac- 
tises to an unnecessary IdSs. The Merinos nave 
been brought to perfbction cm the cold mour^ains 
of Spain with an average latitude of the Slate 
of New- York; and the silken wooled Ssxone 
have attained their unrivalled excellence in lati- 
tude 51^, under the chilling influence of the 
Erzeberg snows. And further, if a sickly or 
delicate constitution is the necessa^ appendage 
of a fine fleece, we should unhesitatingly say. 
abandon them altogether. Imperfection and 
disease in the animal frame, are only to be tol^ 
rated in man ; nor scarcely then, but where the 
electric fire of genius blazes so intensely, that 
the vessel whicn supplies the oil is hidden by 
the flame. But we snail show in some subse- 
quent number that the finest wool can cover a 
good carcass and a sound one too. 

If a larger animal is recjuired, aficMrding a 
large though medium quality of fleece, it is 
afforded in the South Down. In this invaluable 
variety, eveir thing but the Merino or SaxoA 
coat can be mund. If desirable still further to 
enlarge the carcass and lengthen the wool at 
the expense of its fineness ; we must look to the 
Cotswold, the Lincolnshire and the Bakewell ; 
but care must be taken, if these last breeds are 
selected, that the feed be lengthened and thick- 
ened, and a larger range provided, for they can- 
not be sustained on the penurious pastures, that 
would afibrd the former an abundant supply. In 
breeding from either of the above, we must reject 
ail such as have large ofial; and if we must 
have horns at all, let them be as small as possi- 
ble ; head small and pointed : ears thin and not 
too large ; tapering neck or moderate length, 
firmly set into the chest, which, as in all the pre- 
ceding animals, must be wide, deep and project- 
ing ; broad and level back ; round, plump and 
smooth throughout ; legs standing wide and 
straight and but of moderate length; and the 
skin mellow and elastic With such a foruL 
we are sure to find a good coostitutioiiaDd lapia 
tendency to fiit 
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Nei*d we describe the pig? The character- 
istics of what every body keeps should be uni- 
versally known : and there are few who have 
not well noted the diference between the easy, 
fentle, quiet feeder, and the roaming, restless, 
UirifUess gormandizer. The first is a pleasant 
appendage to every gentleman's or poor man's 
•took ; the last ought to be driven beyond the 
Mississippi with the wolf and catamount tribe, 
as their worthy co-plunderers of the products 
of civilized life. The pig, then, should have a 
short, fine snout ; an eye that will uot look you 
out of countenance-^DCthing of the vermillion 
hue; a mouse ear we prefer; (though others 
that prefer large size may be compelled to take 
a flop ear with it ;) a light jowl ; a short neck ; 
capacious chest; Inroad back, a little crowning 
if very long, or perfectly level if very short ; 
belly well let down ; legs short and standing on 
the toes ; broad and deep hams ; tail small and 
well set up, with a kink or two in it; liule hair 
and no bristles; a soft handler; quiet habits; 
and any color you please. He should mature 
early, and fiitten at any age between nine and 
eighteen months ; eat moderately, and convert 
into pork on equitable shares whatever food he 
takes ; returning as near one-fourth in weight 
as jpossibie when nutritious, or if coarser and 
lighter, as much as he can afibrd. 

To all this, the ^rmer may say, this is a very 
plausible 4heory. and we are willing to concede 
It may be true enough, but unfortunately we are 
oeyond the reach of such improvement ; our 
neighbors have not this fine stock, nor have we 
the means to go abroad and procure iL Well, 
then, gentlemen, we will advise you what to do. 
For your breeders use the very best animals 
you have or can procure, and if access to a 
male stock animal of the right kind can be had, 
don't button up your pockets when the price is 
stated, but pay liberally. Every penny thus 
expended, is seed wheat scattered on a fertile 
soil that in a few months will return you ten or 
twenty fold. And when your young stock is 
produced, don't sell your best filley because she 
will bring a few dollars more than an indifier- 
ent one ; or work her till superannuated, and 
breed from some crazy jade, because she is fit 
for nothing else. Don^t take your best calf to 
the butcher and raise the others becaUse they 
•re worthless to him ; but save your best, your 
very best heifer, and if your neighbors have not 
a better bull than your best cow afibrds, save 
that for use, though his carcass should be worth- 
less when you have done with him, which it is 
not 

If your sheep are of the common kinds, any 
oi the improvea rams will benefit them, but do 
not attempt mixing the improved breeds, unless 
you are a skilful and expe-^'*^'*'*^ Kt^iMef. 



They have been brought to their present perfec- 
tion only by careful and judicious crossing. An 
unlucky cross may unsettle this nice adjustment, 
and from two races eminent in their own pecu* 
liar excellence, you may get a third with most 
of the faults and scarcely any of the merits of 
either. The points of a highly improved breed 
are like the well balanced elements in a cheni- 
cal compound, that are brought together and 
sustained by their iust proportions, scientifically 
arranged ; if another element be presented cr 
an excess of what is already held in combina« 
tion, a disturbing principle is afforded, that by 
its attraction, resolves the elements into new and 
mischievous combinations, that successive gen^ 
rations may be required to re-establish. But no 
danger need be apprehended by crossing on to 
an mdifierent stock — it might be difficult to 
make it worse, and there are ninety-nine chances 
in a hundred that it will be made better. 

It is no reasonable objection to the ambitious 
though circumscribed &rmer, that he cannot 
proceed so rapidly in his improvements if limit- 
ed to selections not embracing the choicest 
breeds; or confined to crossing as his sole 
means of advancement. Whsever considers 
the immense difierence between the various 
races of domestic stock, originally, and not re- 
motely, perhaps, deriving meir existence from 
the same head, will be struck with' the rapid de- 
terioration or improvement, resulting in a fen 
generations from two opposite modes of trea^ 
ment As an apt illustration of the effect ol 
food, climate ana management, we would point 
to the English carriage and cart horses, and the 
Shetland pony — ^the Short horns, and the Kyloe 
and Kerry cattle— the Downs and Cotswolds 
and their meagre, misshapen progenitors — the 
improved pig every where, and the wolfish 
character of the wild boar acquired in two or 
three generations, when driven into the forests 
and abandoned to himself. But wc need not 
further particularize, as every intelligent and 
observing farmer will find abundant illustrations 
if his range of observation be sufficiently ex- 
tensive, m 



Manvrs. Put on your land all the manure 
that can be scraped from your premises, or that 
you are entitled to from the road. Leave not a 
particle in the barn yard. It matters not how 
coarse or long it is, if you can plough it in. AU 
you get from it before another season is clear 
gain, for it will lose but little more under the 
ground with a crop over it, than exposed to th£ 
action of the sun and rains in the yBxi^ If it 
cannot be used, place it in heaps and cover 
two feet thick with earth, which will inhale ano 
retain most of its enriching gases till wanted. 
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Gemtv.— W«^ bare fleard many complaints among 
oar farmers who use ihis important stimulant, and 
particularly from those who nave but recently com- 
menced its application, that it failed in numerous in- 
stances last year in deTeloning its usual benefits. 
They doubt the goodness of tne article, or its adapta- 
tion to their soils. 

Our solution to their complaints and inquiries is, 
that it requires rains to dissolve or decompose the 
piaster, without which its appUeation to crops is 
Iruitless. The spring and summer of 1641 were un- 
usually diY throughout a great part of the Northern 
States. For two or three months, we had little or no 
rains, and the grass, and early grain crops were un- 
commonly short. This we apprehend is the principal 
• cause of the failure. We advise our agricultural 
friends, however, to repeat their regular course, and 
soon the present season may give a good account of 
the last year's application. At all events, our confi- 
clence is in no way impaired in the viicoe of this 
stimulant. 

Yours truly, P. 

As the application of Sulphate ov Livis, 
more familiarly known as Selenite, Gyfsum^ 
or piaster of Paris, is extensively ana most 
beneficially made in this country as a manure, 
perhaps we cannot occupy the attention of our 
readers more advantageously, than by throwing 
together some facts connected with it Of 
theories^ we have many ; but as they have not 
yet attained that certainty which we deem es- 
sential to any subject claiming the attention of 
practical farmers, the rule we have adopted for 
our present limits, will not allow our communi- 
cating them. The materials of gypsum, are 
lime, chemically combined with sulphuric 
acid ; commonly known as ail of vitriol, or 
mtriolic acid ; which is one of the strongest 
mineral acids, and consists of sulphur and 
oxygen, with the addition of a little water. 
This combination is essential to be tmderstood 
by such as are making experiments on its use, 
and will serve to throw much K^ht on the 
reasons for the different results obtained. 

And, 1? It generally has little or no effect on 
strong clay lands^ unless applied in large quan- 
tities, say 15 or 20 bushels to the acre, when 
it has been known to change the character of a 
stiff clay in a siugle season, to a loose, friable, 
mellow and rich soil. 

2? It is used with great effect on dry, sandy, 
(not a barren sand,) or loamy soils. 

3? One to two bushels per acre, is considered 
a sufficient quantity to apply at once, though as 
high as six, have been sown with mark^ ad- 
Tantage. 

4? Its effects kst through two seasons, and 
frequently much longer. 

5? It should be sown generally in April or 
May; (and- always applied when 'the ground is 
dry,) thus affording an opportemityfor oissdlviri^ 



it by th6 rainsL Its application to croprisiatcilltiDxi^ludl unittt'wsh oth^er vubsatic^' as p3C 



as June, have frequently been aUended with 
decided advantages, though the large quantity 
of water required for dissolving it, being about 
500 parts of water, at a temperature of 60*' tp 
one of gypsum, renders the ad\'antage much 
more conspicuous when sown earlier. 

6? The effects are much more striking when 
applied with manure, and sometimes with lime. 

7? It is a stimulant, as well as manure, and 
has a tendency to exhaust the humus or geine 
already in the ground, which renders it neces^ 
sary to add manures occasionally, when the 
crops are carried off the ground ; when they 
are consumed on it, the soil is constantly im- 
proving without the addition of manure. 

89 It is in some instances a specific food of 
vegetables, by this means greatly increasing the 
quantity of some plants, as clover, sainfoin, and 
other of the broad leaf grasses; peas, corn, 
roots, &c. • while some of the narrow leaf 
grasses, and wheat, barley, oats, &c. are scarcely 
benefited by it 

9? In opposition to the suggestion of our cor- 
respondent, we have well attested experiments 
of Its immediate beneficial effect on crops suffer- 
ing from drought, before any rains haa cometo 
its aid ; it having been in some slight degree 
dissolved by copious dews. 

10? Its application in the neighborhood of 
salt water, has seldom been attended with bene- 
fit, owing undoubtedly to its combining with the 
saline vapor, wafted to it by the sea breezes. 

11? Frequent benefit is derived from its use, 
on vines and other plants infested with insects, 
for though the diluted acid constituting a por- 
tion of it, may be highly beneficial to the vege- 
table, it is poison to the insect. 

12? Wet lands aie not improved by it 

13? Many soils are already so highly charged 
with gypsum in their natural condition, as to 
derive no benefit from an additional quantity. 
There is scarcely any saline substance mora 
generally diffused, it constituting a portion of 
almost every soil, and is contained to a greater 
or less extent, in all river and spring water ; 
and giving to the latter especially, when in 
considerable quantity, the character of hardness. 

From this cause, (its general and large difl^- 
sion), is unquestionably owing the want of effect 
on clay lands. These almost invariably con- 
tain considerable portions of sulphur and lime ; 
we have then but to add a portion of oxyj^en to 
the sulphur, which is abundantly found m the 
soil, and water, and atmospheru, and we have 
the sulphuric acid, which brought into com- 
bination with the lime, gives us the gypsumJ 
This enters directly into the substances of some' 
plants, as we have seen above; .and on othera 
if h'cts feVdrablyV by its-'^u-b^pqueit'decom^eP 
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ash ; and especially by seizing on and fixing 
the ammonia, brought into contact with it by 
the dews and rains from the atmosphere. These 
multi&rious operations of nature in her secret 
laboratory, with all the elements and under all 
the varied circumstances in which she works, 
are not so clearly detected, as to develop her 
modus operandi with sufficient certainty,^ to 
establish well defined and accurate theories. 
We therefore leave the subject for the practical 
fiurmer to experiment upon, with what little 
light we have thrown together og^ the subject 
above. And with all the theory m the world, 
$xpe7ie7ice as to its value to certain crops, under 
certain circumstances, and on certain soils, would 
be of more value to the former ; and to him we 
must look for such experiments, as can alone 
afiford any reasonable or correct foundation of 
the theoretic action of this important mineral. 
We will add, that another reason for the want 
of efiect on clay soils, may be found, in the 
abundance of the sulphates of ammonia, potash 
soda, magnesia, alumina, &c. which they con- 
tain* 

Our own use of gypsum has been limited, as 
the land we have cultivated for a few years 
past, has been a tenacious clay. On a field con 
taining twenty acres, which was occupied with| 
oats, sown on a freshly turned and unma- 
nured soil; oats sown on a well manured 
piece, occupied for several preceding seasons 
with roots ; and a large clover patch ; we sowed 
in the latter part of May last year, about seven 
acres in different patches, at the rate of &Ye or 
six pecks to the acre. The ground had become 
quite dry, and we had but slight rains after- 
wards, and though the whole season was re- 
markably dry, we had a lar^e crop from each 
part of tne field, (thus showmg the superiority 
of a clay soil in drought) ; yet so far as we could 
discover, there was no apparent difference in 
the plastered or unplastered portions of the field. 
There may have been some advantage in the 
weight or nutritive character of the crop af- 
forded by the plaster, but of this we could not 
judge, as our experiment did not go &r ^ough 
to settle this point. r. 



A NSW METHOD or PRODUCING OHOICE 

Trbbs. — We have seen the experiment success- 
fully made, of producing young trees by bind- 
ing around the stalk of a thrifty shoot, fine rich 
mould, which is kept firmly in its place by cloth 
or other bandages. This should be suflSciently 
moist, and applied soon after the buds begin to 
expand in firing. The bark in contact wilh 
the earth, ou£^ht to be punctured in several pla- 
oei, which gives &cility to the protrusion of the 
ftdw rootiL When these are sufficiently devel- 
«f«d, th« Mlk aajr bt f«i off b4»w tha taitk 



and^sec tTv^ io^ aj^ace congenial to its growth. 
D. J. Browne, E^., nfianns us he procured a 
choice orange plant in this way, in the short 
space of six weeks, bindk^ the earth around the 
stem by a single plaintain lea^ and at the expi* 
ration of this time it was transferred into a box 
of finely prepared mould, and brought from 
Brazil to mis country, with the foliage and fruit 
upon it 

We are not certain this phn would answer 
for the production of all fruits, but the simplicity 
and ease with which the experiment can be 
made, entitle it to a thorough trial. Shall we 
hear firom some of our correspondents the re- 
sults of this suggestion next fitll? 
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The country in and about Berkshire, in rather 
a grain, than stock producing distiict. It is in 
a high state of cultivation, and one of the most 
beautiful of the rural counties of England. It 
is a pleasant variety of hill and dale, and bound- 
ed on the north by the Thames, and crossed by 
the Loddon, the Embona, the Kennet, the Ocka^ 
and other branching rivulets. Its soil is vari- 
ous, with a greater or less admixture of clay, 
resting occasionally on limestone, but more 
generally on chalk, interspersed with flint 
The vales are mostly alluvial, wd quite fertile, 
especially that of the White Horse up the Ocks, 
and along the Thames, or rather tne Isis, for 
the names are SjnionunoiiB here. A few miles 
below the citgr of Oxford, the meadows have a 
width of two to three miles, with a good soil, 
reminding us strongly of the Sciota bottoms in 
the neighborhood of Chillicothe, though the 
latter are by &r the most fertile. Lower down 
the meadows are much narrower, and so liable 
to overflowing that they are rarely plowed, but 
kept almost exchisiyely in grass. The herbage 
produced here, seemea often watery and coarse, 
and consec^piently afiforded an ordinary quality 
of hay, and quite disappointed the expectation 
we had formed of it, mm reading English 
hooka m4^ " k^ 

The Thames, England's mighty river, if 
here, some thirty to sixty miles above London, 
from forty to eighty yards wide, half filled with 
rushes and cat tails, and its water muddy and 
almost stagnant; and as for its tributaries, the 
Loddon, &c., we should dignify them in 
America, with the name of brooks or rivulets. 
We quite amused a fellow pedestrian, wilh 
showing off some of our school boy feats, with 
a lon^ pole in hand, jumping them back and 
forth in their narrowest places at a running 
leap. Osier beds are occasionally planted along 
the streams, which prove a valnaMe crop, from 
the annual cuttings aSbrdsd fev th# basket 
malfifiii 
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The four course system generally prevails in 
iiis country, which u this: — l^' year, plow and 
manure highly, and plant with potatoes, beets, 
turnips, parsnips, or carrota If these can be 
off tne grouna sufficiently early, the land is 
sowed to wheat for the 2^ year. If not, the 
following spring, it is sowea to oats or barley, 
with some of the grasses, clovers, or Italian 
rye. 3° year, the grasses are fed off by hurd- 
ling sheep on the field, or if cut and fed to 
cattle, it IS again manured, and the 4^ year is 
again sowed to wheat or other grain. It is 
simply, roots, grain, grass, and grain; a severe 
system of cropping, requiring a strong soil, and 
constant manuring to sustain it. 

All cannot pursue this S3^em without con- 
siderable modification. Sometimes instead of 
grain, peas and beans follow; vetches* also, 
winter and spring are sowed, and as soon as the 
former are led ofi^ rapef follows, which is 
again fed, and the field sown to wheat in the 
fall. Some adopt a five, six, or seven course 
system, when peas or beans with manure, will 
follow wheat, and these again followed by wheat 
or other grain ; the lands sowed to grass ; this 
mowed once, and then pastured a year or longer 
as circumstances require. The curious reader 
will find this subject treated very extensively in 
English works on husbandry, but our limits 
will not permit us to enlarge on this subject 
We must here add that owing to the great 
difiference in soil, climate, and prices of labor, 
and the products of the soil, practices most 
approved here, must be taken with great modi 
fication if adopted in our own country. In the 
ricim'ty of our large cities, when manure is 
abundant, and products high, the four coarse 
system may be adopted with great advantage, 
especially when the owner of the land has a 

* Tftres, (frequently called vetches,) are a species 
of pea. They are smaller than the common field 
pea, and either biown or black ; the vines growing 
thicker, with smaller leaves, and never more than 
two feet high. Sheep are hnrdled on them, or they 
are cnt and fed green to cattle, horses and pigs. 

t Rape, is of the cabbage tribe, but resembles the 
leaves of the rata baga, though smaller. The stalk 
rons up in a spindle and flowers, producing seed much 
like the turnip. It is coltivatea in England, princi- 
pally to be fed to sheep, when nearly grown ; after 
which it will sprout and fiiinish another crop. On 
the Continent, it is cultivated mostly for its seed, 
which is ground and pressed like flax seed, famishing 
a valuable oil. The residuum is ground, and in the 
form of rape dust, is used for manure. 

Trefoil and Sainfoin, are two kinds of small leaved 
doveis, which grow veiy thick, and are sometimes 
called ^encA clover. 

The EngUsk Bean, frequently cultivated in gardens 
in the United States, a large coarse vegetable growing 
on laige upright stalks two and a half feet high, is 
in England ireqnently cultivated as a crop for ani- 
mals, and yielos fiftm to twanty-flvs bvabals per 
acrt. 



&mily to employ on it. Under this system, 
England has doubled her products within a 
few years, and it is the opinion of many of her 
scientific farmers, that it may yet be vastly in** 
creased ; and to effect it, every effort is made to 
advance her arts of husban(Lry to the highest 
standard. 

Some of the implements of husbandry in 
Berkshire are rude and cumbersome in the 
extreme, especially the two wheeled plow, 
which is also common to the whole south of 
England, and notwithstanding the repeated, 
minute and exact published experiments made 
by Mr. Pusey, late President of the Royal 
Agricultural Society, who resides in this county, 
of the superiority of the lighter swing plows, 
it is adhered to with a prejudice and pertinacity, 
really surprising. It is of great length and 
weight, with a heavy axeltree in front, thick 
and clumsy almost as that attached to a cart 
At each end of this, rolls an unequal wheel, 
one of a larger diameter than the other, to run 
in the furrow to keep the axeltree level. To 
this cumbersome machine, we do not recollect 
to have ever seen less than three, and frequently 
four stout cart horses hitched on in line, one 
before the other, driven by a boy walking along 
by the side, with a man to hold the plow. Of 
course in this way, as the hind horse approaches 
the end of the furrow, he has to do all me work 
to his great &tigue. The plowing is admirably 
done, but at what a needless expense. 

We frequently conversed with intelligent 
P^entlemen upon the subject of introducing 
Ughter swing plows in the place of the bung- 
ling machine now in use among them, but they 
asked, good naturedly, ''What shall we do? 
the men are accustomed to it and wont change." 
We replied, educate them to the new mode, or 
get younger men if the plowmen are too ob- 
stinate to adopt it '' Ah, all that may answer 
in America, but does not do in this part of 
England." But it does do, we are glad to say, 
now, to 8 greater or less degree, and manv 
spirited fitrmers have entered into Mr. Pusey s 
views we understand with success. Other im- 

Slements, such as harrows, scarifiers, cultivators, 
rills, and threshing machines of a good kind, 
we found in quite common use 

The farm work is^done principally with 
horses of the large cart breed, which they put 
into work at three years old, and so keep them 
on till five or six, during which time they are 
more than earning their living, while improv- 
ing in value, when they are taken to London 
and other parts of the kmgdom and sold. In 
this way many with whom we conversed said 
that they were more profitable stock than cattle; 
others cfisputed this, and preferred oxen, which 
after vroxkinf tifl past six yiiars old, they 
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•old to the graziers, or fatted for beef. The 
cattle used here for the plow, were mostly a 
burge coarse mixed Devon or Hereford, togetner 
with various crosses of other kinds, and when 
worked they were harnessed to the plow like 
horses, and not unfrcqucntly wore the blind 
bridle. For roadsters, they use all kinds, from 
the thoro-bred with its various crosses, down to 
little rats of ponies, for children's hobbies, and 
ladies gigs and phaetons. 

Cows are not abundant, and are kept mostly 
for family purposes. They are generally of 
the Jersey tribe, more or less crossed with the 
common stock of the country, and now and then 
a Short Horn vnth its grades may be found, but 
these are rare. We saw a few of the old Not 
sheep remaining, crossed with the South Downs, 
which adds to their fineness of points, and other- 
wise greatly improves thom. The pure South 
Downs are kept here also in large numbers, 
and crossed sometimes with the Cots wold. 
This they have done in order to increase their 
size and obtain heavier fleeces, but the mutton 
of this cross is not so desirable as the pure Down. 
However, killed as they generally are at one 
year old, the same objection will not hold 
against it, as when the animal is longer kept 
and loads on such a quantity of fat 

If the Downs are in the neighborhood, the 
sheep are taken out by their shepherds every 
day during the season to pasture upon them. 
This change of food and exercise is very bene- 
ficial to tfieir liealth, and eveiy night they are 
brought home and folded with hurdles, on tares, 
clover, sain foin, or something of the kind, or 
it is cut and fed them standing in an adjoining 
field. An acre of cultivated grass will thus 
keep a hundred sheep from seven to ten days. 
In the winter they are folded on the turnip 
fields, fed a little straw or hay, and allowed to 
dig the roots for themselves, or as is more 
generally done by good farmers, the roots are 
pulled and sliced m machines, and then put into 
troughs or boxes for the sheep to feed from. 

The English winters are totally different 
from ours, being rainy, foggy, and open, with 
bttle sun, high bleak winds, and the ground 
seldom frozen, and then only slightly; and 
snow rarely lying more than three or four days 
after falling. Hogs are kept in the barn-yards 
or small fields adjacent to the out buildings; 
and in their season, tares, clover, or any green 
food IS cut and brought home to them to feed 
on ; m addition, they have bran from the mills, 
brewers grains, and occasionally beans. They 
are also turned into the grain fields after harvest- 
ing to g^lean them, and in the fell and winter, 
the fatting process is finished with oats, peas, 
and barley meal. The cows generally run to 
A paatoxBi And all the work 'stock and Sequent- 



ly the fetting and other animals, are kept up in 
yards and stables and soiled ; the teams retum* 
ing from the work fields at night, stopping to 
take loads of fresh cut clover, vetches, or grass 
for this purpose. 

Besides the manure that is made from the 
form, large quantities of peat ashes are manu- 
factured in this county ; and they import crushed 
bones, rape dust, guano and other manures, 
sometimes at the cost of ten to twenty-five dollars 
per acre. This last outlay per acre is rarely 
made for manure, and only for particular im- 
portant improvements. Manure, however, is 
the English former's main dependence to pro- 
duce good crops, and to obtain it, he is lavish 
in labor and expense, but in nothing docs he 
more judiciously invest his capital, and from 
nothing can he look for so sure and profitable a 
return. 

Land Tets from £ve shillings up to five pounds 
per acre, according to the soil and eligibility 
of situation. Qood average forms command 
about twenty-five shillings the acre, and the 
tenant pays the taxes, which run from ^ve to 
fifteen shillings more, (about ten dollars per 
acre.) It may be asked how farmers in Eng- 
land can live and pay such enormous rents and 
taxes — it is easily answered by saying, that all 
the land they hire is arable, and not as in 
America one-half or one-fourth wild forest; the 
^eat crops they get from a given quantity, and 
die high prices that they obtain in return for 
meat, gram, and indeed every thing else they 
may have for sale. When we were in Eng- 
land, wheat was about two dollars per bushel, 
and other grain in proportion; while beefj 
mutton, and pork, commanded from twelve to 
fourteen cents per pound — so if a tenant hired 
three hundred acres of land at two guineas per 
acre, (say ten dollars,) his rent is $5,000. His 
labor ana other expenses may be 82,000 more, 
making $7,000. He will have at least one 
hundred acres of wheat, averaging twenty-five 
bushels per acre, which at two dollars is $5,000. 
Then his other grain, meat, wool, dairy pro- 
ducts, and growth of difi^erent kinds of stock 
are perhaps nearly as much more, leaving him 
the nandsome profit of $3,000. Out of this, 
he has some fomily expenses to meet, and in- 
terest on his capital employed, for no man can 
be a tenant in England as a rent farmer to any 
extent without considerable capital. The above 
calculation is based upon a foir farm well 
managed, and a good season. 

We frequently saw wheat in Berkshire in 
larfi^e fields, that would average thirty to forty 
buuiels per acre, oats sixty to eighty bushels, 
and other crops in proportion. Other fields 
of- wheat would not be over fifteen- or twenty 
bushels per acre^ but when this was the case, 
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the tenant was considered in the broad road to 
ruin, and certain it is, owing to the superior 
care bestowed in the cultivation, lands in Great 
Britain yield much larger average products 
than they do in the United States. We neglected 
to add in the proper place, that labor, clothing, 
and some other things are about 50 per cent. 
cheaper in England than in the United 
States. We may sum up its agriculture by 
saying, that many things there are worthy of 
all imitation by us, it is neater, more regular, 
and more scientific, and notwithstandin s: the two 
very adverse seasons of ^39 and *40. owing to 
the indefatigable industry, skill and prudence of 
the English people, it is in a high state of pros- 
perity. The present yearns crop ('41,) was a 
good average one, though the season was called 
cold and rainy. The grain grew well and fair- 
ly ripened, and the root crops, which are equal- 
ly if not more important, were never more pro- 
mising. 

The buildmgs are various, from the immense 
castellated pile of Windsor, the residence of the 
dueen, down to the humble hut of clay walls, 
thatched roof, and earthen or brick floor. But 
how rural and pretty were many of tliese last, 
with trim hedges ana gardens around them, and 
how often have we stopped to gaze with delight 
at the tidy matron or bloommg girl outside, 
watermg the grass plot, trimming up the flow- 
ers, or cultivating the fruits and vegetables that 
always adorned them I 

The roads in Berkshire are thoroughly Mc- 
Adamised, even to the lanes; and the great 
Western Rail Road passes directly through 
here from London to jBristol, and is probably 
the finest m the world. There are several ca- 
nals here also, which with the slack water na- 
vigation of the Thames, create great &cilities 
for travel and transportation. 

We found the people wherever we went, 
friendly and hospitable, and were treated with a 
kindness and attention there, and, indeed, in all 
England, that we did not anticipate. The far- 
mers live handsomely, as in our o\vn country, 
with substantial furniture in the houses, books, 
engravings, and various knick-knacks floating 
about — ^keep their own gigs or pretty spring 
carts, and a pony chaise for wife and daughters 
to do their visiting, and take their airings in. 
They still wear white top boots and drab gait- 
ers a good deal, and the peasantry may be gen- 
erally seen in frocks, corduroy breeches, gray 
stockmgS; and thick, solid hob-nailed boots. 
They work moderately, and generally have 
enough to eat and drink, and their clothes are 
comfortable and appropriate, and some of their 
cottages absolutely enviable. Occasionally 
there is partial work for them, and then comes 
the hated Po5r^li<$uaS,t9^hi^ they are obliged 



to resort. We heard many complaints of bas- 
tardy and drinking among them, but of these 
things, the higher ranks would ao well to be 
silent, till they set better examples themselves. 

The peasantry are a sturdy race, and some of 
them would do credit to the roughest bluntness of 
our backwoodsmen in their speech and manners, 
while others are somewhat cringing and sub- 
servient. Upon the whole they are a free, 
hearty class, and we took great pleasure in chat- 
ting with them on every occasion, and only 
wished we could transplant about 50,000 of them 
per annum to our wild, fertile districts in the 
United States. They would soon get passing 
rich for them, and become valuable members of 
the great American family. The women are 
much out in the fields, hoeing turnips, raking 
hay, reaping, binding, cleaning, and harvesting 
the root crops. I likea to see them in haying 
time : it is clean, light, pretty work, and brought 
to mind all the poetry of Burns, and the en- 
chanting song-writing of the United Kingdom ; 
and we can assure our readers, that we saw 
many a "charming, sweet, sonsie lassie" en- 
gaged in these rural occupations. They wore 
neat straw bonnets, and had cloaks and umbrel- 
las to guard against the frequent showers, and 
to our question as we passed, " Well, girls, this 
is fine fun, is it not, — the hay harvest ?" they 
blushed and smiled, courtesied and replieo, 
" Yes, your honor," or simply, " Yes, please^ 
when weather's fair." We would very gladly 
relate many instances of manners and conver- 
sations that fell under our observation when 
abroad, but to avoid the possibility of trespass- 
ing in the slightest degree upon private life, we 
forbear. Perhaps, however, occasional scenes 
may come in hereafter, when nothing can be 
risked on this head, or kind hospitality appear 
to be betrayed. 

Markets are held somewhere in the county 
almost every day in the week, but the largest 
and most generally attended are those at New- 
bury and Reading, if we recollect right on 
Thursdays and Saturdays. Here you will see 
the farmers in neat, white tops, and drab gaiters, 
coming in from all quarters in their gigs, spring 
carts, and on horseback ; sturdy peasant men 
and women on foot ^vith baskets of sundry 
things in hand, and others with ponies and don- 
keys, balancing loaded hampers on their backs, 
while the more wealthy had their quadrupeds 
harnessed to market wagons, loaded with vege- 
tables, eggs and notions in general, followed up 
by the huge broad wheeld wagon, to which 
those of our native country are but cock boats 
to a frigate, and piled up with sacks of grain 
about as high as a load of hay. The roads are 
so smooth and perfect, that immense load^ cau 
be'drawft'upon tKela, aid to this tottering viS- 
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hide would be attached six large, powerful cart 
horses, fat as they could walk, and coats as sleek 
as moles, finally caj^isoned with tassels, top 
knots and bells, their driver in smart plaited 
blue frock and breeches, and long pipe stuck 
into his hat riband by way of ornament, crack- 
ing his whip and walking by the side of his 
team, proud as a turkey cock, and dealing out 
his orders with as much pomposity and gusto 
as a militia captain on muster day. Then come 
droves of pigs, flocks of sheep, cattle, horses, 
and asses, all bound for their respective stations 
in the stock and grain markets. Now com- 
mences '< high change^" points, breeding, quali- 
ties, prices, payments, ana all such migW mat- 
ters are discu^ed, and by 2 o'clock, P. M., af- 
&ir8 are pretty well closed. 

All then assemble at the different Inns, the 
more gentlemanly class dining together at a 
general table. All seated, the chamnan takes 
up a huge carving knife, gives a loud rap on 
tne festive board with the Imndle as a call to si- 
lence, and then with becoming unction, mutters 
a short ^race and all fall to. The dishes are 
lain and substantial, and amount to three or four 
inds well-cooked fish and meats, and then fol- 
low plumb pudding and pastry. Wine and 
Spirits are not much drauK, as thev are very 
ear in England, but foaming tankards of double 
distilled strong ale usurp their place in foaming 
procession. After the cloth is removed, pipes 
with stems of about a ^cloth-yard' length succeed, 
and then follow wordy discussions on the day's 
transactions, crops, stock, rents, tillage, &c. &c. 
Column after column of light blue smoke 
now rises up from each, filling the room with a 
denseness, quite equal to a genuine English fog. 
Gradually the eyes of the pertinacious puffers 
begin to assume a fishy aspect, their cheeks 
changing with alternate blue and red, seem at 
last to be bursting with tobacco smoke, florid 
health, and foaming beer. The busy landlady 
and her maids are sailing about in every direc- 
tion, waiting upon customers and serving round 
the potations, while the landlord more auietly 
sits at his ease, holding sage talk with all com- 
ers and goers. In the tap room the scene is 
enacted over again in a more humble way, for 
there sit on long benches, with naked tables be- 
fore them, small farmers or sturdy peasants, 
■ome discussing a dinner of simple bread and 
cheese, others adding a little cold wacon or lamb 
to it, while others again are sucking lustily at 
the beer pots, alternating their " heavy wet," 
with "light dry" drafts upon the long tobacco 
pipes. Though never participating in stimu- 
lants or opiates of any kind, yet there is a down- 
right comfortable apparent satisfaction in these 
thmgs, that when occasionally led to look back 
•t thfDf OKI tympsthiM are seized tm hoUot, 



and we cannot but half envy, for the moment, 
the animal enjoyment of the stupifying indul- 
gences. A. 



To show the extreme care with which Eu- 
ropeans husband their manures, we subjoin a 
list of some articles systematically collected for 
this purpose, and their relative iertilising pro- 
perties. We caimot too earnestly inculcate up- 
on our readers the necessity of the strictest at- 
tention to this important subject Manures are 
the foundation of the fiirmers prosperity. He 
can do nothing without — ^he can do every things 
with them. Their importance has been hitherto 
undervalued by a large portion of our country- 
men, in consequence oi their occupying new 
lands, which, being charged with the undis- 
turbed remains of vegetable matter accumulated 
through centuries, need little assistance from 
art to sustain successive crops, sufficiently large 
to satisfy the occupant But we have two re- 
marks to apply to persons cultivating such 
lands : there is comparatively little land, except 
the richest of the alluvial bottoms, that cannot 
be made to increase its crops by manure ; and 
a series of crops will soon exhaust even the 
best, unless it is subject to a periodical renewal 
of its fertility, by accessions from alluvial depos- 
ites furnished by the overflowing of streams. 

A strong example of this is shown in the 
Virginia lands, which at one time were as rich 
as any on this Continent, but by severe cropping 
for a long time, many of them have become so 
much impoverished, as to be comparatively 
worthless, and in many cases have been abso- 
lutely abandoned. In this condition they will 
probably remain till exhausted Nature is allow- 
ed to recruit herself by the decomposition of 
such fertilising mineral resources as abound in 
most soils ; and the accumulation of fresh vege- 
table matter has restored her former energies. 
But in the interim, the land is abandoned and 
worthless, and the capital invested in it, totally 
unproductive. This disastrous result may not 
only be avoided by a careful application oi ma- 
nures produced on the farm when properly 
stocked, but the original fertility of the soil be 
gradually augmented. That we do not mistake 
this case, it is sufficient to quote recent Euro- 
pean experiments in confirmation of our opin- 
ion, which show that the urate produced from a 
single adult in one year, affords nitrogen suffi- 
cient to produce 800 lbs of wheat, or over 13 
bushels 1 And this with all the excrementitiaus 
matter abounding on every Amor's premises, 
if carefully collected and retained to be applied 
to the proper crops, and at the proper season, 
would rapidly increase its productive powers^ 
erea while tmdergoing a tevert eropping.*^ 
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There is no difficulty under ordinary circum- 
stances, in ffettinf good crops from good Utnd, 
and we shall feel it particularly incumbent on 
us therefore, to provide our readers most libe- 
rally with all information relative to manures. 

The following articles have be^ recently 
analysed bv Boussingault and Payen, with ref- 
erence to tneir fertilizing principles as manures ; 
and the figures below indicate the number of { 
pounds respectively, which in their ordinary I 
or moist state contain the equivalent of nitrogen 
to be found in 1000 lbs of mrm yard manure. 



lbs. 

23 
96 
96 
97 



Woollen rags 

1 Codfish (damaged, washed and pressed) 
Feathers 

Blood, dry, (xnsoluhle) 
Horn raspings 
Cow hair 

Muscular flesh 90 

Blood, dry, (soluble) 39 

Oravts 33 

Pigeon dung 48 

9 Bones boiled 57 

Do. fkt, (exposed to air) 64 

Do. moist 76 

Linseed cake 76 

Rape cake 81 

9 Belioni's pondrette 103 

4 Grains of white lapta 114 

5 Cockchafers 1S7 
Blood liquid 140 
Urine or the horse 153 
Pea straw 923 
Buried root of clover 948 
Soot from coal 996 
Wheat straw, being 1-8 from the upper end 

* including the threshed-out ear 300 
Animalized charcoal, (recently prepared 

with night-soil) 399 

Soot from wood ^ 347 

Wheat chaff, and carrot tops, each 470 

DnnghiU drainings "^ 677 
Potatoe haulm, and horse dun^, each 797 

Saw dust, oak 740 

Tops of green beet root 800 

Samt foin straw 833 

Urine of the cow 909 

Farm yard manure 1000 

Cow dung and oyster shells, each 1960 

Oat straw 1438 

Saw dust, Acada 1569 

Wheat straw 1660 

Barley do 1739 



1 Fremient in Roman Catholic countries. 

9 It wdl be seen that " boiled " gire more nitrogen 
than " moist " or " fat bones:" This refers to equal 
weights* With equal measure the result would pro- 
bablV be the reverse. 

3 Poudrette is slowly dried and old night soil. 

4 These are absolutely grown for manure on the 
Tuscan Appenines, whence more bulky crops are not 
easily transported. Gathered when nearly ripe, their 
seeds contain nearly all the azotized principle of the 
plant They are boiled or baked to destroy vege- 
tation. 

5 In the south, where these flies abound, they are 
•oUeeted topreyent the damage done to crops by the 
mlH i nwc a quaatUks as to laadtr thsm araDaUs 



lbs. 
Saw dust, fir 9119 

Rye straw 9358 

It must not be supposed that this list indicates, un^ 
der all circumstances, the value of these manures, 
even with reference alone to their nitxx)gen. It is 
only the analysis of each in certain states, and those 
states vary materially. Still it aflSsids a good general 
criterion of comparative value, and may now and 
then be of some use to the farmer under certain cir- 
cumstances. When hi^ own farm vaid dung is defii- 
cient, he may be able to make up from other sources 
within his reach, some substances which, properly 
managed, will afford a good substitute for tne^orainv 
ly supply of the fann. 

iC^ We have noticed in late Noa of the 
Philadelphia Cabinet, that there are some large 
fowls and large white hogs in Pennsj^lvania. 
We should be very happy to have a history of 
all there, and be informed also of the address of 
the owners, so that in a jaunt we propose taking 
through the state, we may be able to call and 
look at them. Nothing will gratify us more 
than to be the organ of communication in di- 
recting public attention to improved animals of 
all kindsj and we shall esteem them the better for 
being bred in onr own country. All we ask is 
tke tkingyeoad be certain it is wliat it purports to be. 

tC3* We wish to purchase for some friends^ 
100 good Merino ewes, 2 years old, of the lai^ 
gest and finest forms, together with 3 superior 
bucks — also a few Saxons — also 100 grade 
South Down ewes from 3-4 up to 31-31^ (we 
prefer the highest cross,) to be delivered in the 
month of September. 

We wish also a few very choice grade Short 
Horn cows, for £unily use, that are first rate 
milkers. Also 3 Ayrshirts and soiae of their 
crosses approved good milkers. 

Address the editors of this paper, in all cases 
post-paidj with prices for cash on delivery. 

Mode ov incrbasino thb Potatob crov. 

An English writer says by carefully removing 
the hnda as they appear on the potatoe vineSp 
the crop of large ones is very much augmented. 
The theory is plausible, and worthy a fiur trial 

Soak tour Sbed Corn in Saltpbteb.-^ 

It destroys the worm, is not relished by crows 
or squirrels, and yields much more abundantly 
than when planted without 

Pbach Worm. — L. Physic, of Philadel* 
phia, says a mixture of 1 oz. saltpetre, and 7 
oz. salt, applied on the sur&ce of the ground, in 
contact and around the trunk of a peach tree, 7 
years old and upwards, will destroy the worm, 

Srevent the yellotcs, and add much to the pro- 
uct and quality of the fruit He also sows the 
orchard with the same mixture, at the rate ef 
two bosheh te the wex%.^PkiL Mm, JPmA 
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Tlte Proteetion ot Home Indnstry. 

We shall offer our readers no apology for the fol- 
lowing brief remarks on a subject that vitally con- 
ceins tkem^ in connection with each of their lellow- 
citizens. 'Tis in vain we enrich and prepare our 
groimd — ^in vain that we carefhlly select our seeds — 
m vain we apply a skilful and assiduous tillage — ^in 
rain that the all-bdhnteous Deity sends us propitious 
seasons, and we are suffered to feap luxuriant har- 
vests ; if, through the mal-administration of the gov- 
ernment, and the unequal intercourse we have with 
other nations, the very excess of our blessings is but 
an additional means to weigh us down and depress 
Mill further the productions of the soil. We should 
be recreant to our trust, did we fail to point out equal- 
ly the best modes for the successful cultivation of the 
soil, and the means for securing thd full enjoyments 
of this success. Most eminently is this our duty un- 
der the republican government we enjoy, which se- 
cures the proud privilege to the citizens tkeTtiselveSf ei- 
ther directly or by proxy, of prescribing such an ad- 
ministration of affairs as they may deem essential to. 
their interest and prosperity. 

Thb National Convention assembled for the Pro- 
teeUon of Home Industry, met in this city on the 
6th of April, and adjourned, after a sitting of four 
dajTS. About 400 members were present from a ma- 
jority of stales in the country, out of three times that 
number appointed, which the busy season of the year 
and other causes prevented from attending. A mass 
of facts and statistics relating to the condition of the 
nation and its business, in the various departments of 
agriculture, manufactures, and commerce, were elici- 
ted, which are well calculated to arouse every patriot 
throughout this wide-spread Union. No intelligent 
aaan, after listening to the reports and debates made 
on this occasion, could fail to see what has been the 
cause of our present embarrassments, and the only re- 
medies that can now be applied for removing them. 
They are clear and palpable as light itself; and '* the 
way-faring man though a fool, need not err therdun." 

These disastrous times have been brought on us by 
the combined agency of our local and general govern- 
ments, and individual operations. The first in these 
series of errors, was such a reduction in the rate of 
duties on foreign importations, as to offer an induce- 
ment for importations from abroad to an amount far 
beyond our ability to pay. 

The second was the introduction of an extended 
paper monev circulation on a fictitious basis, beyond 
any thing this or any other country has ever seen 
since the days of the old " Continental paper." 

The third and last great cause which followed as a 
matter of course from the former, was the neglect of 
the legitimate occupations of the productive classes, 
and a too general abandonment by all, of those habits 
of industry and economy, that are indispensable to a 
healthy, stable and prosperous condition of a countrv. 
The result of the whole matter is, that we are in debt 
to an enormous extent in Europe, which we are una- 
ble at present to pay; we have mutual embarra.ss- 
ment and distrust at home ; society, and the occupa- 
tions of the community are unsettled and disordered ; 
we have yet too many extravagant habits upon us; 
we are still importing too largely ; and we iave no 
auilctfar our agricultniral productions. Every occupa- 
tion equally participates in this distress. No; we 
must except one class, the office holders, state, gene- 
lal and municipal, and we may add, onr conscript fath- 
ers also, the legislators of the country, liey are 
thriving and prosperous, and while labor and the 
ihiits of labor can be had. for half its accustomed 
^^e, they* are flourishing in aH the pijosperity of. fat 
officesaDA undiminishaGkalaries. Thaaittii as vealth 



too, who has his coin securely hoarded^ can enjoy hia 
luxuries at half their ordinary cost, aiid if property 
J be his ambition, a very little of his hoarded stores 
,will buy almost as much as he can grasp. But we 
are wandering from our subject. 

The reports of the Convention embracing almost 
every subject of American occupation, were clear and 
I luminous, and full of instructioo. They were almost 
I invariably based on the relation each bears to the 
'common parent of all, a wdl sustained agricuU'ure, 
i Beginning with the firm and majestic trunk, whose 
{roots reach deep and wide in a luxuriant soil, they 
I followed it up through all its branches to the topmost 
I twig, and showed the expanding fruit, which has 
■drawn almost exclusively from the botmteons fulness 
of their mother earth. 

The great iron business is the aoile product of our striL 
The ore and the fuel are hers alone, and she sustains 
the labor that shapes and fashions it, almost exclu- 
sively on our own productions. So of the various 
implements and manufactures that are based upon it. 
Their materials are furnished, and every thing but the 
superf/uilies of the artizans, if we except the cast 
steel and a few minor things, from our own produc- 
tions. 'Tis the same with our woollen and cotton, 
our silk, hemp, and nearly all our other manufactures. 
They are furnished directly, and almost exclusively 
from our soil. It is computed, that lo furnish the first, 
we have 20,000,000 sheep, producing annually over 
40,000,000 lbs. of wool, worth ^12,000,000. The 
agricultural capital invested in this stock and the land 
and fixtures required for their accommodation, is not 
less than $200,000,000 1 ! The fuel and sustenance, 
the trans^rtation of the materials, and the mamifar- 
tured articles, all centre in the soil, and go directly 
into the hands of the farmers ; leaving but a com- 
mission to the manufacturer, who has received th«> 
materials from the agriculturist, and skilfully and U. 
boriously put them into shape for his future conve 
nience ana use. The fishenes too, draw their who^c 
outfit from the farmer. Their anchors and chains, 
and iron (astenings, and cordage and sails, their tim- 
ber, paints, oil and provisions, are all directly or indi- 
rectly derived from the products of the earth. 

But in all these various occupations there has been 
a blight ; they are diseased to tne core ; and without 
a speedy remedy, these fair products of Amerieau 
growth must wither and die ; and if they fall, it needs 
no prophet to foresee, our agriculture must be involv- 
ed in tne general ruin. Already our ports are groan- 
ing under the surplus productions of our agriculture. 
We are takin? it from one market to another, and ea- 
gerly asking. Who will buy 1 We have more than 
we want at home, with our present organization of 
emplo3rment, and Europe, that has almost drained our 
last shilling of specie, in exchange for her silks, and 
wines, and gew-gaws; sagacious Europe steadily per- 
sists in excluding from her ports, all the substantials 
of life we offer her, in payment or exchange for the 
miserable trash we have so lavishly bou^t of her. 
Sha is too wily to receive her dues from us in the only 
way we are able to pay. While she is filling eveir 
nook and comer of our country with her wares, with 
a vigilance that never tires, she is rigid in excluding 
almost evex^r production of ours; save the cottor 
which is an indispensable element of her prosperity 
And even this she will soon provide for her own con- 
siimption, and we shall be left without the privilegt 
of furnishing her a single article essential to her 
wants. The chairman of the committee on agricul« 
mre, Hon. Harmar.Denny of Pennsylvania, exhibi- 
ted returns from our exports from 1790 to 1840, from 
which it appears that tkeejoporU of beef for the last 10 
years^ was only half iofat it was for ths same^^periodSQ 
years a^ol And wis toaufhenmr cM/oabed^uautbham 
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trebled, and, our producing population has more than 
muuLrupledl The exportation of pork has somewhat 
increased, but the aggregate of beef and pork exported is 
less than three-fourths its average amount half a century 
since. 

Of floor exported to England within the last 20 
years, the testimony of several of the heaviest dealers 
In this city, established the fact, that more than two- 
thirds of the whole shipments during that period, had 
been disastrous. The seniblarue of relief held out to 
the American producer by the proposed change of 
the com laws of England, is unworthy of our notice. 
The knowing ones in Parliament, scout the idea that 
it will, under any other circumstances than the star- 
vation of the countiy, admit the im^rtation of foreign 
grain to any amount. They persist in adhering to> 
the " sliding scale" which renders the importation of 
the staf of Ufe no better than a gambler's occupation. 
Thousands of barrels are still held there in bond, 
which were sent last year from this port, under 
the delusive temptations of high prices and low du- 
ties, but which, even under the meliorating influence 
of the proposed law, will result in a loss to the Ame- 
rican snipper of one to two dollars per barrel ! And 
whenever the necessities of England compel her to 
admit foreign grain to avoid starvation at nome, the 
market on the Continent, which is always well sup- 
plied, can be reached in 36 hours, and returns maae 
in England to saiitty in a week ! What chance then 
has America of furnishing England with bread t — 
X^one, noTie wkatevsr, and the sooner we abandon this 
delusion the better. 

As to our pork market, we could wish we were 
ignorant of tne last and present years' transactions. 
They are too deeply disastrous to talk of with pa- 
tience. We cannot state the disheartening losses to 
their full extent. SuiUce it to say, that the farmer 
who sold his well fed carcasses at 1 1-2 to 2 cts. per 
lb. last winter in the extreme West, got twice the price 
they would now bring in any market, aAer deducting 
adl necessary chanpes. These are soleom, unvar- 
nished, inunUestible facts. . 

How is it with our shipping interest, our com- 
merce, hitherto the pride and boast of our country 1 
That too is faltering. It has stopped in its glorious 
career, and other nations are fast gaining on us, even 
in the poor privilege of bringing tneir own worthless 
wares to our already overcharged warehouses. Two 
hundred vessels are now lying rotting at our wharves, 
their crews discharged, and with not the slightest 
prospect of employment. And our merchants, how 
rare they in this scene of almost nnmingled disaster 1 
*• Othello's occupation's gone" even with them. They 
are fairly turned out of their own counting rooms, 
and 'tis with difficulty some of them could get a por- 
ter's birth from their foreign masters. The astound- 
ing fact has been shown from Custom House and 
other documents, that over four-fifths of all the English 
goodSf and cL-v'T^twdfthsofaU the French and Continental 
goods sent to tJiis market^ are sold by persons owing alle- 
giance to foreign counJiries^ and not naturalized tn our 
own I They will not pay us even the poor compli- 
ment of allowing us a commission on their gooas ; 
but Uiey import them in their own ships, store them 
in their own warehouses, and then hold them out to 
us with one hand, while they grasp our gold in the 
other ; which is instantly sent back to tne govern- 
ments of the old world, to pamper their already bloat- 
ed luxuries, and still further augment their strength. 
To such a length has this system proceeded, that 
the merchants, and the shippers, have at last, ai 
Well as the mechanics and manufacturers, come in 
solid phalanx, to join the farmers of the country in 
asking for some relief; a relief, that is now equally 
demjmded by ev^xy class in the community. And 



this brings us to the second division of our subject— 
tke remedy for our grievances. 

This is ready to our hands— we have only to wiU It, 
and the siren bands of I'Vee Trade (free to all the 
world as regards the privilege of selling their products 
to us, and equally free in prohibiting ours from finding 
a market with them,) that have bound us so long in 
ignominious bondage, will fall, like Samson's cords, 
from our limbs. There is but one remedy, but thank 
Heaven, that is potent for good, and is entirely within 
our reach. It is simply ^ to Jay such a duty on all foreign 
fabrics that we can prodiux at home^ as will afford amjde 
protection to Home Industry. Go to the halls of Con- 
gress, and tell them in tones that shall make the deaf 
to hear, that we will not have American Lisoa de- 
graded by being placed on a par wiih the paupers of 
Europe, who work for 5 to 25 cts. for adults per day ; 
and ii possible, even worse than that, the semi-barba- 
rianism of India, at 3 to 10 cts. per day. Tell them, 
where there is no reciprocity there shall be no intercourse ; 
that is, that intercourse and interchange shaU cease at tht 
point where reciprocity and mutual advantage terminates. 
Give us a "judicious tariff." We ask for no monop^, 
but we demand protection. With this talisman once 
adopted, every vocation would start at once into new 
life and vigor; every trade would be resuscitated, 
and every department of industry again filled : ana 
the now ^crowded granaries of the farmer would be 
relieved of its surplus, and his pockets replenished 
by remunerating prices for what is now unsaleable. 

We are not disciples of that school that preach mo- 
nopoly or would foster one interest of the country at 
the charge or expense of any other. No such petty 
view influences our visual organs. But we do profess 
to wish' to protect our own countrymen, whether na- 
tive or adopted, in that reward we think they ought to 
receive for their persevering and well directed Tabor. 
We do profess to wish to sustain that, and lift it high 
above the degrading condition of European and Hea- 
then tell. 

We have been prating of currency, currency, cur- 
rency, till we have reached that point where we have 
no currency ; where we can have none, till we cease 
to run in debt beyond our means to pay. Heaven has 
graciously vouchsafed us laws, whose operations, 
while most benignant, are for the time bemg, most 
loudly deprecated. While we had a currency — that 
is, a circulating medium, whether gold or silver, or 
Bank paper, stocks, and state and other bonds, and 
we had tnem all, and we can any of us tell how much 
too good they were in public estimation, while they 
lasted — ^we were plunging fearfully deep in debt, 
" where fathom line could never reach." Now we 
have next to none, little gold or silver, almost as little 
good Bank paper, and as to stocks and bonds once in 
such high repute, we think we shall be excused for 
not classing them as currency. The country is groan- 
ing under repletion from foreign goods ; abstinence is 
the only remedy. Sound legislation, sound sense, 
and sound habits on the part of this nation, in one 
word — temperance in business matters, woaid have 
saved us from this deep disease of the body politic, 
and their prompt adoption and unflinshing exercise, 
would soon remove it now : but in the mean time, the 
absence of all money and all credit by restraining 
importations, is the only present remedy in operation 
for restoring the ultimate means of affording both. 
The agriculturists of this country hold three-fourths 
of the legislative power and at least an equal propor- 
tion of sound intelligence, and sterling worth, and a 
combination of their influence would carry any mea- 
sure they chose to sustain ; but unfortunately, the^iMi- 
nin^ and intrigue of a portion of the remaining iburth, 
defeats the adoption of much of that policy by whieh 
alooe they can nope for any security.- 
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Till we can have just and proper National le^sla- 
llon on this sabject, we must do what we can indi- 
Tidaally. Foster and protect and encourage your 
own manufacturers. Every thousand dollars invested 
in manufacturing, requires the products from ten 
thousand invested in agriculture to sustain it. Mas- 
sachusetts annually buys at a round price^ from the 
Western farmer^taore flour than the total exportation 
to Eogland of the same article, which we have shown 
above, is made at a positive loss. Which then is the best 
«iati&n for the West to trade with, the EngUsk nation 
or the Massackiuetts nation? She gives you a better 
article for a less price, when she has had protection for 
awhile till she can get fairlv into operation with her 
manufactures, as has been already experienced by her 
selling a better article of cotton goods now for 8 cts per 
yard, than was imported 30 years ago for Jive times 8 
cents. What is true of cotton goods, is «uso true of 
many others; and will be of all, if we can have pro- 
tection for awhile. And what is said of Massachu- 
setts may be said of many other states, and your own, 
perhaps. The domestic markets afforded by your own 
manufacturers are worth all the foreign markets in 
the world ten times told. Sustain and cherish them ; 
cease to buy from abroad; and with intelligence, 
economy ana industry, the currency will take care of 
Itself Had we the best in the world at this moment, 
excessive importation would make it the worst in 
three years; and starting with the worst now, we pre- 
dict that adequate protection of our ffome Industry 
would make it the best in an equally short period. 
But we have not room to pursue this subject now, but 
may recur to other features of it lierealler. «. 



We call the attention of our Western 
readers to the extensive sale of Short Horn or 
Durham cattle, advertised in our present num- 
ber, to be sold in Ohio next month. There are 
27 in the catalogiia The cows are celebrated 
for their milking qualities. Lady Ann has 
given 32 quarts per day for two months in suc- 
cession ; and most of the others will average 
24 quarts per day on grass alone, and when not 
in milk, will fatten kindly, thus tiniting two 
fipreat essentials of cattle excellence. Such cat- 
ue for breed, are worth more than their weight 
in some Bank paper. For crossing on native 
cattle, they are invaluable. There is no corner 
lot speculation in buying such. 

Mr. Mahard's Berkshires are among the best 
in the country, includino^ some of our recent 
importations. A few of these, as also some 
choice Leicester sheep, are held on private sale. 

{rj* Some good anitnal cuts we intended for 
the present number were not prepared in time. 
They will appear hereafter. 

We have an editorial article on the cultiva- 
tion of Hemp — also, Kentucky farming, which 
vrill appear m part in our next number. ,^^ 

Graves mat bb presbrvbd fresh, by be- 
ing suspended in any air tight vessel so as to 
prevent pressing on each other, or by packing 
m saw-dust in a close jar and placing it in a 
dry, cool placa 
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" A Muek Mammal for Farmers, — Bv Samuel L. 
Dana. — It is usual to help the grouna with muck, 
and likewise to recomfort with muck, put to the roots, 
but to water it with muck water, which Is likelv to be 
more forcible, is not practised. — Bacon." Here is 
an unpretending title and as ooaint a motto. Not so, 
however, with the treatise. We have a mopt impor- 
tant, Vu most important^ subject of a farmer's attention 
treated in its general principles bv an experienced, 
ingenions, and reflecting mind. I>r. Dana has been 
long and favourably known to the agricultural public 
by his ingenious and practical essays on matters es- 
sentially connected with their prosperity. This work 
will lay them under still deeper obiigauons to the an- 
thor. There is much of novel theory in this work 
which perhaps extended observation may be required 
to estaolish and confirm; bat there is also enough 
of well-anthenticated facts, to commend it to the 
careful consideration of every farmer. The theory, 
too, will be found attractive to the intelligent and in- 
quiring mind, and will well repayinvestigation. We 
shall enrich the columns of the Agriculturist by soma 
of the more practical quotations from it hereafter. 
We have been especially gratified in the perusal of 
this work, to witness the devotion of American genhts^so 
generally absorbed as it is by professional or political 
pui-suits, to a subject, thougn eminently practical in 
Its results, yet combining so much of thorough science 
and pure intellectualitv. The work is lor sale at 
Wiley and Putnam's. Broadway. 

We acknowledge, also, from the above gentlemeD, 
the receipt from England, by late arrivals, the Lon- 
don Parmer's Magazme. six numbers of C. W. John- 
sons Rncyclcpwdla, and a continuation of J. W. P. 
Johnston's Lectures on Chemistry and Geology as 
appUed to agricultoie. 

We must also acknowledge the receipt of ya- 
Inable papers from the Agricultural Press of this 
country ; and our thanks for the complimentary ntan- 
ner in which our humble efibrts have been noticed by 
the press generally. We esteem this the more high- 
ly from a conviction that it has been done from a grovh 
itig fondness for the subject^ rather thiui our own 
deserts. 

" TVansactums of the New-Haoen Borticulturdl and 
iV. Haven Co, Agricultural Societies*' have bee n po - 
litely forwarded .;us by Charles Robinson, Esq. We 
are always gratified to learn the result of these com- 
mendable enterprises, and especially so, when as 
successful as the reports of the above indicate. We 
hope, ere long, to see similar societies organized in 
every county m the United States ; active, efficient, 
exciting agents, giving spirit and success to the ef- 
forts of the cultivators of the soil, by calling out and 
rewarding a well-directed competition. We have 
only room for a single extract: — ^ 

" Of the working oxen, who can speak m terms of 
too much praise 1 Nearly six hundred were on the 
ground ; and if any other county, or state, or coun- 
try, claims to have finer or better, where is it 1 We 
are ready for a challenge. The splendid teams of 
one hundred and seventy each, from Bethany and 
Woodbridge, collected cmring tne storm, proved con- 
clusively t£e courage of the farmers there, and their 
admirable taste in the selection, and skill in rearing 
and training of stock." 

Six hundred premium working oxen, shown from 
a single county, in a most terrific storm, and that 
scarcely half represented ! and this county aflfording 
a large proportion of light soil, and stwile mountala 1 
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Fanners of the i^olific south and west, when shUU 
we have as good deeds to record of you 1 Let those 
who deny the advantages of oxen for farm labor, at- 
tend the N. H. Co. lair, the ooming autumn, and 
witness the ploughing of 34 rods of land (nearly one 
fourth of an acre) by a single team in 36 mimUes I 
This is distancmg Eclipse and Henry ; yet the Com- 
fodUee think there is room for improvement t We in- 
fer this was done by a staigle yoke of oxen, without a 
driver ; but we think there is more room for improve- 
ment in the reports of some of the committees than 
in the plouglung. Pardon us, gentlemen ; but you 
don't give us the particulars atx)ve, which we are 
obliged to conjecture, and we are also in the dark as 
to the breeds of most of the premium animals, quan- 
tities of vegetable products per acre, &c., 6sc. The 
mode of raising premium animals and crops ought 
always to accompany their exhibition, and we can 
then enforce the precept on the audience with more 
justice, " Go thou and do likewise." It was in this 
county the splendid Durham oxen were reared, re- 
cently sent to. this city by Wm. K. Townsend, £sq. 
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The Ladie^ Department will be added in the sub- 
sequent numbers of our work. ■ The flower garden, 
botany, dec, &c., are as essential for them and their 
share of the " iarm stock," the younglings of the.la- 
mily, as graver matters for the other sex. 

FU)V)er$ — TfuitUsei, — ^Notlong since, we had occa- 
sion to call on a friend in the conntiy who had. re- 
tired from the busy throng of the adjoining city, 
where he had been an active participator in the ex- 
citing scenes of its ambitious citizens. Like most 
others of an ardent temperament and too sanguine 
expectations, he had been tempted beyond liis depth 
in the recent allurements of the times. He was over- 
whelmed wUh the disasters that folfowed in such ra 
pid and irresistible succession, and with blighted 
hopes, and sad forebodings of the fhture, he sat de 
ject^ and silent, and buried in the melancholy mus- 
ings of his own sad spirit. Rather irritatingly re- 
pvdsed an some topics ol consolation I had volunteered 
to him, I silently withdrew to a retired part of the 
room, more pained than vexed, that my benevolent 
intentions had been so rudely repelled j but I deemed 
it the better philosophy to allow the smouldering fires 
of discontent to ejutaust themselves, rather than by 
stirring, to kindle them anew. We had not^ been 
long sitting Qiusunsociably, when the sound of merry 
voices came ringing in our ears, and a moment after 
in burst a trio, the avant couriers of the boisterous 
group. The first to reach our melancholy Jacques, 
were the old family dogs, a large Newfoundlander, 
beating his shaggy sides with his tail, and pushing 
his intelligent nose into his master's lap, and a favorite 
little Terrier bounding all over the room with joy ; 
close behind them, and only in their rear, because 
he had but two legs to their four, came little Ned, a 
flourishing yoonker, of nearly lonr, whose cheeks, 
beaming with health, and eyes radiant with delight, 
were at once unceremoniously thrust into the face of 
the unhappy man, and claiming a kiss, exclaimed, 
holding up at the same moment one hand full of wild 
flowers, tne first of the season, and the other gra^ 
ing divers evergreens, twigs, and switches, for the 
better discipline of his hobby horse, '* See, papa, what 
I have ! " 

Before this brief address was fairly out of his 
mouth, France, a swarthy little Gaul, the babies' 
maid, came patting in, and sans ceremonie deposited 
her tottling charge in the father's lap, a rosy little 
budj^t of femaliiy of scarcely 18 moons, who smfl- 



ing her delight, muttered her tiny bits of sentimeat 
as sne held a little bouquet of already half demolished 
Spring beauties, un to his face, soliciting his admira- 
tion. Last followed the more sedate, but scarcely len 
joyous wife and mother, and with a face flushed with 
her healthful walk, and the excitement of her happy 
ramble in the balm^r breatb of spring, she triumph- 
antly held up her glittering prizes of " earth's fresh- 
est, fairest flowers." " Only see," says she, " the 
variety I have found together, and so early too ;" and 
drawing a seat close by my friend, she spread the ra* 
diant things on her lap, and culling the diflferent spe« 
cies, she exhibited their various charactera. 

*' See this beautiful Hepatica, with its trilobed leaves 
and quintuple petals mosC delicately shaded, with every 
variety of nue, from the purest white, through every 
shade of pink, and blue, and purple ; and frequent- 
ly on the same cluster. Here is Uie delicate Anemone, 
two varieties, both varying from a perfect white to the 
deepest peach blossom*, here is the viola rotundifoUa, 
and here are the little yellow, and the laige blue, 
Violet. Here is the firm, glossy, mottled lear of the 
Erythenium, or Adder's tongue, and the syphon stem, 
with the yellow bud, that will soon expand into the 
beautiful, yellow, lily shaped flower, witn its modestlr 
curled petals ; and here the Sanguinalia, or Blood- 
root, with its delicate blossoms oi snow, fjEU'-fiuned 
for its medicinal root; here the wind Anemone, and 
here the Zephyr flower*, and here the little wildjStar of 
Bethlehem, just peeping from the ground ; and here 
is the gaudy Cowslip, more useful in its leaves, winch 
fVimishes a most delicate esculent for the table. Smell 
this exquisite fragrance ; 'tis the modest Epigoea le- 
pens, or trailing Arbutus, whose little vines, after 
patient search among the withered autumnal leaves, 
our little Edward brought me. These are the Trillinms 
both red and white, not yet expanded : and here the 
bud of the MandraKe, and here the silver tassels of 
the Bireh, the Alder, two kinds of Swamp- Willow,and 
here the delicate tiny flowers of the Ash and Maple"* - 
" And here," interrupting her voluble recital, and re- 
laxing the misanthropic scowl he had vainly endeavor- 
ed to retain, and givmg full vent to his softened feel- 
ings, extending ms arm, and drawing her to himselfl 
' ' Here is Heaven's last best gift,andworth all the world 
besides ; and see what lovely flowers it bears," catch- 
ing up and half-smothering with kisses his little Bess, 
that was quietly enjoying the display of flowers, oc- 
casionally throwing one to her favorite tabby, that 
was just then purring round her feet " I was just 
trying to make myself believe I was the nnhappiest 
man i the wide world contains; because I had lost 
much I was determined to persuade myself that I had 
lost all. But here I am surrounded bv a wilderness 
of sweets and comforts, not half of which I can fully 
enjoy ; and," — he was going on with his confessions, 
but seeing his fortress of misanthrophy had been taken 
by storm, and fearing my bachelor feelings would be 
carried away by his conjugal rhapsodies, I quietly 
opened" the latch beside me, and slipped out of the door 
to help the little urchin, who had thrown down his 
late highly prized acquisitions, and was tiying to 
catch a pet rabbit that was amusing him by just 
keeping out of his reach. I could not but lecal, in 
connexion with my friend, the incident of Mungo 
Park when readv to perish, destitute and abandoned, 
he had thrown himself on tne blistering sands of Afri- 
ca, determined to yield himself unresistingly to his 
fate, but turning, he descried a.little flower sending 
up its sweet pemune and displaying its beautifulpe- 
tals on the arid waste; surely, thought he, if God 
cares for this fragile flower, so lone and friendless, he 
will provide forme; and his subsequent exertions 
brou^t him within aid that rescued him from des- 
truction. F%owen are indeed Qo^s mmUs^ when they 
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can thus take the soul gently out of the depths of jtioQ between the animal and vegetable king^ 
despair, and lift it high above the vexaUous disap-, ^j^^jg jj jg easy to distinguish a horse, or even 



pointmeots of this world. They parify the hean 
they gladden, and while they make the man happier, 
they make him better than he was before. a. 

BOTANY. 

Botany, in the most confined sense of the term, is 
the science which teaches us the arrangement of the 
members of the vegetable kingdom in a certain order 



a worm, from a rose tree or a fungus : but to 
distinguish a sensitive plant, &c. by descriptive 
marks from many zoophytes has hitherto bai- 
fled the acutest botanists. Many plants are gift- 
ed with spontaneous motion ; whilst many ani- 
mals, as the corallines, are devoid of locomotion; 
or system, by which we are enabled to ascertain the igg j]j^ j^ej^i^gj of these qualities avails us in 

name of ^^^y^^^^J^^^^ distinguishing the two kingdoms. In short, 

sion. Such arrangement is only to i)e consiaerea asi... = , =, ^i^T.'i.*i 7 

useful in proportion as it facilitates the acquirement j whilst the zoophytes, most ot which talce root 
of a knowledge of their economical and medicinal ! grow up into stems, and multiply by buds and 
qualities, which cannot be perfectly ascertained with- sijps^ niust still be considered as animals, no one 



out an acquaintance with vegetable physiology, the! 
parts of plants, their functions, and uses. Botany, in ; 
Its most comprehensive form, teaches us the names, 
arrangement, parts, functions, qualities, and uses of, 
plants. I 

A few facts will demonstrate that it is impossible! 
to deny that vegetables possess some degree of sensa- 
tion. The Venus's flytrap {Dwrusa mus:ipiUa) has I 
jointed appendages to the leaves, which are furnished, 
on their edges with a row of strong prickles. Flies, 
attracted by honey, which is secreted in glands on ; 
their surface, venture to alight upon them ; no sooner 
do their legs touch these parts than the sides of the 
leaves spring up, and, locking their rows of prickles 
together, squeeze the insects to death. The well 
known sensitive yAmt {Mim/tsfis'usH'iVa and ^.lira) 
shrink from tlie slightest touch. OxuVs scnsUixa and 
SmWiia sensitiva are similarly irritable ; as also are' 
the stamens of the fiower of the barbeny. One ofi 



can correctly define how plants differ from them. 
It is, however, forttmate, that the student is sel- 
dom placed in a situation where these nice dis- 
tinctions arc to be made. Where specimens are 
to be examined which admit of the doubt whe- 
ther they belong to the lower animals or to the 
vegetable tribes, chemistry may be called to our 
aid ; if, when burnt they emit an ammoniacal 
smell resembling that of feathers, similarly 
treated, we need not hesitate to consider them as 
animal products \ if that of burning wood, they 
are fit objects for our botanical researches. 



Blue-Bells. {Scilla ntUans,) — A common 

„^^^„^, „, „,„ ^^„^. „* V..S. ««..^w.. w^^ w. name given to a bulbou8*rooted plant of the hy- 

SrstribT'cifelJysamOT^rflni) has a spontaneous mo- Jacinth kind, frequently met with in woods and 
tion— its leaves are frequently moving in various di- J other places. Its bulb is globular, white, and 
rections without order or co-operation. When an in-' ' • • '• ' n j t • • j 




detam the intrader until nis death. If from these, I upper half; they are blue, pendulous, nearly an 
and many other considerations, we conclude that^j^^j^ i ^^^ scented. The bulb is acrid, hot 
plants are endowed with a certain degree oi sensa-.; i ..^®' -•_^^«,. :« A^,it^^ ;« «.*it;^u «*..* u 

t^ioD. or at least of irritability, we caS pursue that'^os^s ^^ acrimony m drymg, m which state it 
path of the science no further. Such are the results answers as a substitute for gum-arabic mthc art 
of life; what constitutes the living principle no hu-k of dyeing, by being simply dried and powdered. 

man eye can discover. I Jokmon't Ene, 

We gaze on a rose as it waves in the plenitude of « ~" w « 

its vigour, admire the tints of its petals, the verdure^ Domestic SUM Raifllns^Ho. 9. 

of its foliage, the gracefulness of its form, the delica-l To the Editort of the American A^cutturist: 
cy of its fragrance. We may come on tne morrow, n Gjent. — Feeling a deep interest in the proOTerity of 
and it has been blasted — those petals are scattered on your country, and alarmed with existing and threat- 
the borders — those leaves are withered and sapless— Jened evils, I availed myself of the opportunity pre- 
apd scarcely a vestige of its loveliness remains.-^ j scnted by the " American Agriculturist," to express 



Wherefore is this change 1 The same components 
remain— the same food was ready for its nourisnment -}, 
but some invisible governing principle — some un 



my views as to the cause of many of these evils, and 
the most likely means to check thdta. One cause I 
believed to have been, a relaxation of moral instruct 



known agent— has silently departed, without one va-! tion, unreasonable indulgence, and early habits oi 



cancy to point out where it had resided, bur a total 
rain, to show that it had pervaded the whole. Let a' 
few more hours pass away, when the air, and moist-' 
ure, and heat, external agents which were subservient l 
to its welfare, now concur in completing its destruc-j 
lion — it is partly dissipated inpestileniiarexhalaiions,' 
partly reduced to a few earthy and saline particles. ' 
Life, whilst it continued, prevented this ruin; but] 
still, like its Great Author, *'no one hath seen it ati 
any time." 

Distinction between the vegetable and ani'\ 

Mai kingdorn. — The definition of a plant to a 

superficial observer may appear easy ; but those! 

who have studied natural history are aware of; 

the difficulty of dtawing a juat line of distinc-j 



idleness ; in short, a general abuse of the blessings 
of Providence ; and the best corrective would be em- 
ployment, with a reasonable prospect of acquiring a 
respectable living. 1 therefore recommended instruc- 
tion in Uie mechanic arts, and a good knowledge of 
farming in all its branches. I gave the preference to 
fanning partly, perhap.s, from liaving once been en- 
gaged in that business, and found it very agreeable, 
and reasonably profitable. I have however, always 
considered a weU informed farmer as one of the most 
independent, happy and respectable members of so- 
ciety. 

In the article I hare alluded to, and inserted in 
your first number, I promised to communicate soin« 
improvement which 1 had made, in making butter, 
the culinx« of sUk, ^.; the last of which, althoogs 
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of no very great importance in itself, yet viewed in 
connection with the business of which it forms a part, 
It is infinitely so, ar> I ccMisider the cultore of silk a 
business which may be made of more importance to 
this country, than any ever introduced mto it ; not 
merely as respects the general benefit, but partictUar- 
Iv so to the industiious cultivator of the soil, from the 
most wealthy and independent farmer down to the 
man who owns but three acres of land. And it pos- 
sesses one recommendation of which no other busi- 
ness can boast. It furnishes employment for those 
classes of society whose time is now aseiess-— females 
and old people uf both sexes, and children — ^who 
would do three-fourths of the labor in a business 
a-hich would, in a short time, save millions of money 
to our country, and which, however great, would be 
hardly equal to the happy moral innoence that the 
habits of industry would have on our youth. 

That the soil and climate would be favorable to 
the culture, I have not a doubt, judging in part from 
my own experience. About ten or twelve vears since, 
I saw a short treatise on the culture of sillt, and be- 
liexdng it might be made useful to a class of society 
which were almost suffering for want of employment, 
and having a few white mulbery trees in my garden 
which came there by accident, I succeeded in procu- 
ringsome eggs, throogh the influence of a firiend, which 
coming too early for use, I put in a small iin box 
and sent to the cellar^where they remained nntil one 
waivn day in June. The box wa^ then covered with 
small black worms, and never having seen one, I did 
not suspect they were the silk worm nntil on opening 
the box, I found the eggs mostly eamty. I succeeded 
however, in saving about one hundrea and fitly, which, 
on being put upon some leaves, ate most ravenously. 
Thev grew to a good size and gave me no troirt)le, 
until ready to wind their cocoons, when they were 
disposed to ramble, notwithstanding I had fiufnished 
every acam/modaiUm directed in my book, ^een bushes 
and dry. But they ran from them all, until I cut some 
thrifty sprouts from a Lombardy noplar, with fine 
large leaves, and had diem saspcnded over their tray, 
the extreme end touching the bottom of the tray.-* 
They appeared at onoe to be attracted by the odour, 
and began to go up ; the leaves willing, formed little 
^UTvnds in which they soon went to wow, and on tak- 
ing them down, there were several branciies where 
almost every leaf contained a cocoon, of which I had 
145, having lost but three or four. I selected twenty 
for eggs. The remainder I wound, with the assistance 
of an old lady formerly of Mansfield, Conn., when 1 
demonstrated a fact which I had doubted, that many 
of the cocoons would produce more than ten knots, 
on a reel measuring 6 feet 2 inches round, and forty 
threads to a knot The cocoons were of a dehcate 
straw colour, except eight or ten of a deep orange, 
one of which I put into the water with the ewers, and 
the moment it Iwoke was joined on again, so that not 
a thread was wanting, and it run to ten knots and 
about ten threads. I am more particular in naming 
this, that the yield may be compared wiUi tihat of the 
silk prodacing countries. 

I made about eighty skeins of silk. Twenty-four 
of them I gave to a Benevolent Society, which 
brought them at a Fair SH shillings. Most of the eggs 
I distributed among some of my friends, requesting 
them to give them to tliose who would be most likely 
to profit by them. I believe, however, that very little 
was done with them. As I commenced the business 
as mere matter of experiment, more for the benefit of 
otheis than myself, I gave it up after raising, the sec- 
ond year, a iew hundred with me same success as die 
first, — ^fhlly believing that it wottld be Commenced 
and carried on with the success at some ftiture day. 

bcTOOENlRIl. 



Corn bread or pudding. — Stir up one quart 
of Indian meal with milk, add two beaten eggs 
and a table spoonful of melted butter, pour tne 
batter into a bakepan, and slowly bake eitl^er 
with coals on the lid, and sitting on them, or 
hung over the fire. This is a nice process, and 
upon the baking greatly depends the flavour of 
the bread. Eaten warm with butter, we have 
found it one of the most delicious kinds of bread 
we ever tasted. 

An efiectual xemedy for burns and scalds 
however extensive, if immediately applied. 
From a physician of Philadelphia^ originally 
published in the U. S. Gazette. 

Take soot from a chimney where wood is 
burned, rub it fine and mix one part soot to 
three parts of hog's lard, or any kind of fresh 
grease that is not salted, spread this on linen or 
muslin for more perfect adaptation. In very 
extensive bums the cloth should be torn into 
strips. No other application is required until 
the patient is well, except a repetition of this. 
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/Vr the American AgricuUntiat, 
The Conneetieitt Vallejr* 
8CENBRT, CATTLE, SHEEP, VARMINO, ETC. 

Black-Rock, March, 1843. 

To one who admires charming scenery, a 
careful cultivation of the soil, and the enjoy- 
ment of a great degree of human comfort with 
moderate means, no region can be more inter- 
esting than that bordering the Connecticut river/ 
The traveller, taking the stage coach at Hart- 
ford and crossinpf the noble stream in front Oi 
the city, passes mto the fine old town of East 
Hartford, and as he rides for miles under the 
shadow of those magnificent old elms which 
dignify the dwellings and streets, cannot but im- 
bibe a most profound respect for the hardy in- 
dustry and homely virtues of the ancient dwell- 
ers in that pleasant land ; and also admire the 
ffood taste of the present occupants who so grate-, 
mlly preserve these precious relics. Through- 
out East Windsor, m nearly its whole length 
along the river, the same beautiful street contin- 
ues, each side highly cultivated and dotted with 
comfortable farm houses; and occasionally a 
dwelling of modem erection, and of considera- 
ble architectural pretensions. These, with the 
neat and tasteful churches standing in every 
hamlet and village, give an air of cheerfulness 
and beauty to the scene not oflen surpassed. 

The cultivation of the valley is of^ the best in 
New-England. The broad and fertile bottoms , 
of the Connecticut are heavily cropped with . 
grass, Indian com, and the smaller grains- 
while the light and comparatively poor soils of ^ 
the uplands, afford either pasturage, orchard^ 
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or an occasional crop of rye, buckwheat, or 
oats. In the vicinity of Warehouse Point on 
die river in East Windsor, large quantities of 
tobacco are grown of late years. Several ex- 
tensive distilleries are located at that place, and 
the manure obtained from the piggeries attached 
to them, is found to be exceedmgW^ favorable to 
its growth. Its cultivation, thus nur, is success- 
ful and the crop profitable. 

In Enfield and Long Meadow, cattle are fat- 
ted to some extent Much hay is grown both 
for &rro uses and exportation, and the farmers 
live in easy circumstances. A few miles above 
the latter place is Springfield, an ancient yet 
thriving and beautiful town, and now by the 
construction of the Western Rail Road connect- 
ing Boston with Albany, the seat of a growing 
commercial business. The fine, rich farming 
town of West Springfield, whose broad river 
bottoms stretch over a great extent, lies on the 
opposite side of the Connecticut, and is connect- 
ed to the eastern by a bridge ; and probably no 
town in America has higher advantages in a 
productive agriculture than this. Its beautiful 
meadows — ^its arable upland — its productive or- 
chards, and comfortable £urm houses, many of 
considerable elegance, indicate great agricultu- 
ral prosperity, and the enjoyment of rural ease 
and opulence. Farms here are worth from one 
to two hundred dollars per acre, depending upon 
their cultivation, improvements, and locality. 
Wheat is but little grown ; com, grass, and gra- 
zing being the principal occupations of the fiir- 
mers. Throughout the entire Connecticut 
Valley many flocks of valuable sheep are kept, 
which in the summer are (biven a few miles 
back to the neighboring hills to pasture, and in 
the autumn are brought in to winter on the 
home iarms of the proprietors in the valley. 
These are principally of the Merino and Saxo- 
ny varieties, and are kept chiefly for their wool, 
here a considerable source of mcome. Their 
influence on the " home lots " and meadows, in 
thus consuming the summer crop, and adding 
annually to their production, may be duly esti- 
mated. The practice is essentially a gooa one, 
and has provea eminently beneficial. Here are 
ndeadows or mowing grounds which have been 
in grass constantly for more than a hundred 
years, and by occasional top dressing they re- 
main in excellent condition, and the grass and 
hay are considered sweeter and more nutritious 
thfui those newly laid down. Wherever this 
practice is pursued and the lands properly treat- 
ed, the result is successful. I here saw a capi- 
tal Ayreshire bull, the property of the Hamp- 
shire Agricuhural Society. His stock is al- 
ready considerably scattered over the country, 
and is generally approved by discriminating 
fiurmers who have reared it I have little douU 



but this stock is derived from a cross of the im- 
proved Short Horn upon the native Scotch; and 
that by improving the fortunate admixture of 
these bloods in the lowlands of Scotland, this 
race has become now well established as a val- 
uable stock for that country. That, with pro- 
per care and good breeding, they may greatly 
improve the neat stock of New-England, I have 
little doubt, as their compact and hardy forms, 
and evident milking properties seem well adapt- 
ed to the short, yet nutritious pastures and the 
somewhat rigorous climate of tnole States. 

At the parish of Chicopee, five miles above 
Springfield, I stopped to see the farm of the 
late Col. Abel Chapin, now occupied by two of 
his sons, and for thirty years past famous for 
producing the finest and largest fat oxen in the 
state. Chie of the brothers Chapin, whom I 
found at home, shewed me five noble animals, 
bred on the ferm which they wwe grazing, of 
the several ages of five, four, and three year& 
They were certainly the finest bullocks I had 
lately seen, and three of them, a five, four, and 
three years old, were the best and largest steers 
of their age, that I recollect ever to have loo&ed 
upon. The two oldest were weighed a few 
days previous, and swung a trifle over 4800 
pounds, bein^ 2400 each ; and they had eaten, 
as I was told, but little meal, grain, or roots. 
The other, three years old, would, as well as I 
could judge, weigh 1800 pounds as he stood. 
These three animals were about three-fourths 
Short Horn blood, being sired by thorough-bred 
bulls; and their dam, for they were all of one 
cow, wsn of native stock principally, with a re- 
mote cross of Devon and Hereford blood in 
her veins. The other two bullocks were deep 
red in color, partly of Hereford with perhaps a 
slight dash of Devon blood, upon a native stock 
and a trifle of Short Horn ; for on examination 
I find, that nearly all the superior animab in 
New-England, although claiming in many in- 
stances to be principally, or altogether of native 
origin, are more or less crossed with foreign 
blood, as the Massachusetts Agricultural Socie- 
ty, together with several public spirited indi- 
viduals, have, for twenty-five years past, distrib- 
uted a considerable number of valuable foreign 
cattle throughout the state, the influence oi 
which can be seen in the breed of almost every 
enterprising farmer. These animals of the 
Messrs. Chapins, are all to be fed as long as 
they continue to thrive rapidly, or until they 
are about sev^ years old, when some of them 
will weigh alive near 4,000 pounds. 

As this farm had long been celebrated for its 
extraordinary bullocks, I was anxious to ascer- 
tain whether these which I now saw were equal 
to, or superior to those which the late Col. Cha- 
oin had usually reared and £ittened. I was 
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answered, that these were much finer boned, 
and better shaped than the old stock, which 
"were mostly of native blood, coarser, and throw- 
inff off more offal ; and although large and 
bulky, they were grosser feeders, did not lay on 
flesh so evenly, and told less profitably in Che 
butchers' hands than these — and finally, that 
they would drive a cow ten miles and pay &ye 
dollars for the services of a thorough-bred Short 
Horn bull, rather than use a common one for 
nothing. 

This was the result of their experience— a 
judgment founded on a long course of practice 
in the Connecticut Valley. These gentlemen 
are rearim^ some valuable heifers of the Short 
Horn, or Durham cross with their native cross, 
and assert their determination to adhere to that 
stock to a great extent hereafter. The brother 
-with whom I conversed had travelled extensively 
in England, and had critically observed much 
of the best stock in that country. His convic- 
tion of the utility of raising the character of 
our domestic cattle in this country by foreign 
crosses is decided. 

A Herd of Short Horns. — From Chico- 
pee, I proceeded to South Hadley Falls, where 
I stopped to see the valuable Short Horn stock 
of Messrs. Collins &, Lathrops. They number 
some five and twenty head now on the fiirm, of 
the best blood, comprising crosses of some of 
the earliest New-England importations. They 
thrive well on the &rm where they are kept, 
tho soil being a strong clayey loam, althoagh 
on hill land, and very friendly to the production 
of grass. Most of the cows in this herd are 
valuable milkers, and they generally possess 
the high qualities of excellence identified with 
this beautifiil race of animals. In the summer 
of 1840, the Messrs. Lathrop took three of their 
best heifers to the neighborhood of Philadelphia 
for the purpose of crossing their progeny with 
a fine imported bull, purchased by Mr. Cope, of 
Thomas Bates, Esq. of Kirkleavington in York- 
shire, England The produce were three bulls 
and one heifer calf, (two of them being twins,) 
of smierior excellence, as they appeared to my 
eye^ and well repaid the expense of so labo- 
riooa an enterprize. I leamel that these ani- 
ma is are fast gaining in the estimation of even iAie 
Nf^w-England &rmers, who have been altogeth- 
er 4I0W in acknowledging th^ superiority to 
th'^u native stock, and that they find ready sale 
fo* all they have to spare. These fects are 
gratifying to the lovers of agri<Ailtural iniq^rove- 
ment. The Messrs. Lathrop are adding new 
buildings on their &rm for tae accomm^adon 
of their stock, and when their present improve- 
ments are completed, they will have one of the 
neatest and most valuable farms in this vicinity. 

I ought, perhaps, to observe that I was ac- 



companied in this jaunt from Springfield by Mr. 
Horatio Sargent of that town, who drove me 
up after a beautiiul, spirited little horse of the 
" Morgan breed," so highly valued in New- 
England, and which originated in Vermont 
Mr. S. is a great judge of horse flesh, and 
among the great number which, for a series 
of years, have passed through his hands, he is 
more partial to these for business purposes than 
any other. They are compact and graceful in 
their figure, of great speed and endurance, and 
uniformly, when well trained, make extraordi- 
nary travellers. 

K0AD8. — ^As I passed on towards Northamp- 
ton, I was struck with the public spirit of these 
indomitable Yankees, in witnessing the great 
expense of constructing their ordinary high- 
ways, which they had in several instances done 
to avoid a sharp hill, or to cut ofi* an extra mile 
of travel. Nowhere in America are so good 
common roads found, probably, as in Massachu- 
setts. They render a great facility to the fann 
ing interest, and are an indispensable conveni- 
ence to their comfort and prosperity in any 
country. Would that the people of many 
more fertile districts of the tJnited States would 
copy the excellmt habits of these people in that 
particular ; and although their heavy loams and 
stifiT clays may refuse to afibrd them the good 
roads of the sandier soil.pf New-England, yet 
a decent skill and a proper application of labor 
will abundantly hem tneir present condition. 
On no one subject ot agricultural convenience 
does our country require a greater reform than 
in this of roada 

Northampton. — ^Emerging through the 
gap enclosed by the two moimtains, the broad 
and magnificent basin in which is located the 
most beautifiil of all country towns, Northamp- 
ton, Hatfield and old Hadley, spread out like a 
beautiful picture before me. I entered this up- 
per valley by the pretty hamlet of Hockanum^ 
and crossed the river on the ice. A ride of two 
miles across the fertile bottoms, or intervals as 
they are here called, brought me to Northamp- 
ton, thQ termination for the present of my little 
journey up the valley. These bottoms are al- 
most annually overflowed by the freshets of the 
river, which leave a rich aeposit of fertilizing 
matter. They are unfenced, and although b^ 
longing to numerous proprietors, and in parcels 
of five, to two or three hundred acres each, are 
distinctly separated by stakes, furrows, and other 
recognized lines of division. The diflerent 
fields are cultivated in grass, where the heaviest 
crops of hay are gathered, yielding two, and in 
some .instances three tons to the acre. Indian 
com, oals, barley, rye, broom coin, tobacco, anJ 
other crops are cultivated in the highest perfect 
tion, extending over several thousand acres, 
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without interference by the several owners, who 
reside in the town or its vicinity. In the month 
of October, on a given day, for this is all regu- 
lated by law in general town meeting, the gates 
enclosing this immense ground are thrown open, 
and each proprietor turns in his cattle, sheep, 
and horses, as the case may be, according to his 
number of acres, and the autumn herbage is 
eaten off! Before the winter sets in every thing 
available is taken from the soil and it lies open, 
awaiting again the spring freshet, or the more 
sure and pains-taking supply of manure from 
the farm yard. I confess that this charming 
spectacle of primitive and peaceful cultivation 
reminded me strongly of the Scriptural scenes 
of rural life, and spoke convincingly of the good 
order and strict regard for individual rights 
which prevail among these people. Riding 
out, as I afterwards did, with my excellent and 
estimable friend H., at whose hospitable dwell- 
ing I was for the time domiciliated, and looking 
abroad from the brow of Round-hill, as sweet 
a spot as the world can boast, upon the quiet 
ana beautiful valley before me, hemmed in by 
picturesque mountains, I no longer wondered 
at the hardihood and perseverance which the 
pioneers, who early sought that valley, through 
every privation and suffering, had evinced in 
maintaining its possession: nor that it had pro- 
duced the long line of illustrious men whose 
shining virtues «rad ferrent patriotism have pre- 
eminently distinguished its character. My im- 
i^gination could distinctly ttace in their lives and 
examples, the results of the rigid honesty and 
high-souled daring of their early ancestors. A 
considerable portion of the people are farmers, 
although the village, being the seat of justice 
for the large and weakhy county of Hampshire, 
is a place of considerable trade, and the resi- 
dence of gentlemen of leisure. Their dwell- 
ings are situated on a few acres of " home lot," 
with the needful appliances of easy rural life 
attached. Their farms lie partly on the adja- 
cent hills, or plains, and in the river bottoms, 
which they manage with skill and economy. 
Their agriculture is usually prosperous, and 
they are, almost without an exception, in com- 
fortable circumstances and " good livers ;" while 
not a few of them are rich, holding their hun- 
dreds of acres, and thousands in productive in- 
vestments. The broad and lofly elms shade the 
rtreets in prodigious numbers, and give an air 
of optklence and repose to the scenery that can 
be nowhere surpassed. Visiting the form of 
die Hon. Isaac C. Bates hard by, I saw a supe- 
nor flock of Saxony sheep numbering several 
hundreds, which were in excellent condition. 
I saw also some fine crosses of the Devon, and 
the Hereford cattle with the native breed, in the 
cows, and other neat stock of the farm ; and 



young Mr. B., who manages the &nn, assured 
me that, contrary to what is generally supposed 
of these breeds, they prove excellent milkers. 
As I have often in my rambles met with instan- 
ces of this sort, which completely put at &.ult 
the commonly entertained opinions in regard to 
these two kinds of animals for dairy or milking 
properties, I incline to the opinion that the 
change of country or location affects them in 
this quality, or that they partake altogether 
of this excellence from their native blood, or 
that the standard of comparison in Cngland, 
where these animals originate and derive 
their reputation, is much higher than with 
us. This subject requires investigation. The 
specimens which I saw were certainly superior 
in appearance, and a manifest improvement over 
the common cattle, although possessing but one- 
half or even less of the foreign blood. Theo- 
dore Strong, Esq. has also a large flock of Sax- 
ony sheep, which he has bred for many years, 
and whicn I saw at his farm. Although the 
wool bears a tolerable price, and the sheep 
yields a good fleece in proportion to its size and 
consumption of food, yet 1 doubt if our woollen 
manufacturers can afiord to pay the additional 
price that it shovld command over the ordinary 
Merino. Yet as these gentlemen and many 
others are content to ctow that quality of wool 
at the prices obtained, they should be deemed 
good authority on the subject. L. F. A. 

To be continued. 

Q«NT : — The following preparation will ef- 
fectually exteitninate all caterpillars, snails 
bu^, beetles, earth fleas, leaf lice, ants and oth- 
er msects on fiekis, trees, bushes, and hedges. 

Take dilated Pyroligneous acid, 1 gallon; 
white oak bark, 1 lb ; urine, half gallon ; gar- 
lic, half lb. Afler soaking the oak Iwirk and 
garlic for two dajrs in the acid and urine, strain 
them off and sprinkle once a week or oflener, 
the trees infected with insects, or the pea, cabbage, 
&c. and they will be preserved for the season. 

This fluia has proved very successful in the 
experim^its made by 

Dr. Lewis Fefchtwanobr. 

NeiD-Yofk, April 20, 1842. 

Mr. Solomon Homer, of BrimiSeld, Mass. 
writes us, that «he has just killed ^r€i pigs, of 
the folk>wing dressed weights, viz : 606, 492, 
457, 407, and 392 pounds. They are the cioss 
of the Berkshire on the native breed, and the 
four first were about seventeen months old, the 
last, a sow, two years and four mondis old, 
taken from her litter of pigs but two months 
before, when quite thin." 

The above are respectable weights for older 
animals. 
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Oii the eoBiiparfttlTe F««diA|^ Propertl«fl of 
MMASold-l¥«rmel ia4 BwedUlft Tnmlp*. 

BT EARL 8PSNCES. 

My Dbak Sir, — You expieBsed a wish that 
I should again publish the resuks of an experi- 
ment which I made fifteen or sixteen yean ago 
on the comparative feeding properties of Swe- 
dish turnips and numgold-wurzel It was pub- 
lished in tne "Farmer's Journal*' of that oay, 
but I believe it is now very litde if at all re- 
membered ; and I agree with you in thinking 
that it may be more interesting now, when 
men's minds are more turned ta this sort of 
invc^stigations. 

The mode of ascertaining the nutritious pro- 
perties of different kinds of vegetable food by 
chemical analysis, which was adopted by Sin- 
clair and other scientific men, gives a reasonable 
urobability of their relative value; but we know 
8o little of the processes of nature in converting 
food into the flesh of the animal that consumes 
it, that this mode has never appeared to me 
quite satis&ctory. Although, therefore, I be- 
lieved that mangold-wurzel contained more 
saccharine matter than Swedish turnips, and 
ought consequently to be the more nourishing 
root of the two, I determined to try practically 
whether an ox fed upon mangoid-wurzel in- 
creased in weight more thaa one fed upon 
Swedish turnips, in proportion to the quantity 
of each consumed. In order to have rendered 
my experiment perfectly accurate, I ought to 
have ascertained the weight of hay consumed 
by each beast during the progress of the trial, 
but I did not do this, although I am pretty con- 
fident that the Quantity consumed by each was 
nearly the same. I selected two steers, tolera- 
bly and at least equally well bred : No. I calved 
March 29, 1823, and No. 2 calved May 6 of 
the same year ; and on the 24th of December, 
1825, I put No. 1 to Swedish turnips, and 
No. 2 to mangold-wurzeL I ascertained their 
weight by measurement, and both of them 
measured the same, viz. 4 ft. 10 in. in i^igth 
by 6 ft. 5 in. in girth, making them to weigh 
668 lbs. each. 0^ the 23d of January, No. 1 
had consumed 1,624 lbs. of Swedish turnips, 
and measured 4 ft. 10 in. in length by 6 ft. 7 in. 
in girth, making him to weigh 703 lbs. and to 
have increased in weight 35 lbs., or at the rate 
of iSk lbs. for every ton of Swedish turnips 
consumed. No. 2 had consumed 1,848 lbs. of 
mangold-wurzel, and measured 4 ft. 10 in. in 
length by 6 ft 8 in. in girth, making him to 
weigh 721 lbs., and to have increased in weight 
53 Iba, or at the rate of 65X lbs. for every ton 
of mangold-wurzel consumed. 

This difference, however, might hare arisen 
from No. 2 having a greater propensity to feed 
tfum No. 1; I therewta now put No. 1 to 



mangold-wurzel, and No. 2 to Swedish turnips. 
On the 20th of February, No. 1 had consumed 
1,884 lbs. of mangold-wurzel, and measured 

4 ft. 1 1 in. in length by 6 ft. 8 in. in girth, 
making him to weigh 734 lbs., and to have 
increased in weight this month 3 1 lbs., or at 
the rate of 36 x lbs. for every ton of mangold- 
wurzel consumed. No. 2 had consumed 1,880 
lbs. of Swedish turnips, and measured 4 ft. 1 1 in. 
in length by 6 ft. 8 m. in girth, making him to 
weigh also 734 lbs., and to have increased in 
weight during this month 13 lbs., or at the rate 
of 15^ lbs. for every ton of Swedish turnips 
consumed. I then put both to mangold-wurzel, 
and divided the food equally between them. 
On the 19th of March, they had each consumed 
1,792 lbs. of mangold-wurzel ; No. I measured 

5 ft. in length by 6 ft 10 in. in girth, making 
him to weigh 784 lbs., and to have increased in 
weight 50 lbs. * No. 2 measured 5 ft. in length 
by 6 ft. 9 in. m girth, making him to weigh 
765 lbs., and to have increased in weight 
31 lbs. 

It would appear, therefore, as if the pro- 
pensity to feed of No. 1 was greater than th^t 
of No. 2 in the proportion of 50 to 31 ; but, 
notwithstanding this, m the first month, when 
No. 1 was upon Swedish turnips, and No. 2 
upon mangold-wurzel, No. 2 beat No. 1 in the 
proportion above stated of 65)i to 48Jir. It ap- 
pears as if there could bo no great inaccuracy 
in estimating the relative weight of the animals^ 
as soon after the experiment was concluded I 
sold No. 1 to a butcher in the country for 24Z 
3»., and No. 2 at Smithfield for 24/. 

It will be for practical men to decide upon 
the value of this trial ; what appears to me to 
be the most conclusive part of it is, that No. 2, 
who had during the first month, when he was 
feeding upon mangold-wurzel, increased in 
girth 3 in., in the next month, when his food 
was changed to Swedish turnips, did not in- 
crease in girth at all, and when in the third 
month he \yns feeding again upon mangold- 
wtirzel he again began to increase in girth, 
because it is very well known that, if an animal 
is changed from more to less nutritious food, 
the probable consequence will be that his growth 
will be stopped. The result appeared to me 
so decisive, that I have not tried the experiment 
with the same accuracy since; but I did try 
the following year the feeding a cow alternately 
on Swedish turnips and mangold- wurzol, and 
though I have not by me the details of the trial, 
I remember that the result confirmed the ex- 
periment of the previous year. 
Believe me, my dear Sir, 

Yours most truly, 

Sfcncxr. 

I Philip Pusey^ Esq. 
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On the Cultivation of AIan||rold-liiriirmel« 

BT WILLIAM MILES, M. P. 

Dear Pusby, — Notwithstanding the fkvor- 
able result of Lord Spencer's experiment with 
mangold-wurzel, the consideration will naturally 
suggest itself to the mind of the farmer pre-} 
viously to his adopting the cultivation of this, 
root, whether, although the mangold-wurzel 
may bring on his cattle fiister and better thanj 
the Swede turnip, it is not more difficult of i 
culture, more tender in its habits, and less pro-| 
ductive in bulk per acre than the Swedish 
turnip. 

I have grown the common red sort for six, 
the sugar-beet for four, and the orange-globe 
for three years; these kinds have regularly 
come into course with Swedes upon light land; 
the product has always been equal, in most 
cases far heavier. The Swede turnip has 
enemies innumerable; I have never observed 
the mangold-wurzel attacked either by fly, slug,' 
or wireworm. Equally a cleansing crop with, 
the Swede, it stores better, and lasts good for a, 
longer period. In the summer of this year 1: 
was using sugar-beet with the stall-fed cattle,! 
which cut perfectly good and crisp in August] 
The mode of culture I adopt up to depofiiting, 
the seed in the ground is the same as thatj 
adopted in Northumberland for ridging thei 
Swede ; great care, however, must be taken that! 
the seed of the mangold-wurzel is not buried'; 
too deep, or it will not vegetate. Dibbling, as, 
you never can ensure an equal depth, does not 
answer ; nor does the seed drill well, if properly 
prepared by steeping, which I shoulcl recom- 
mend, for at least twenty-four hours before 
planting. To ensure, therefore, a proper depth, 
I have been in the habit of using an iron wheel, 
round the outer circumference of which, 18 
inches apart, iron points project, broad at the 
base ana tapering towards the point, about 2^ 
inches long ; this is wheeled upon the top of the 
ridge, the man walking in the furrow, and thus 
holes arc formed which can never run into the 
excess of too great depth, and into which the 
seeds are deposited by women and boys follow- 
ing the wheel, and generally covering the seed 
by drawing the foot as they advance at right 
angles with the ridge over the holes ; the roUer 
follows, and thus the sowing terminates. One 
man with the wheel will keep six persons well 
employed in depositing the seed after him. 
This sjrstem was recommended me by my 
friend Mr. Webb Hall, and since I have adopt- 
ed it my crop has never failed. 

The afler culture to the storing is similar to 
that of the Swede ; great care, however, should 
be taken in never permitting two plants to grow 
in the same spot, which will be the case fre- 
quently, should only one capiule even be de- 



posited in each hole, as every capsule contaius 
many seeds. Should the tops remain uncut, the 
plant will stand a considerable degree of frost : 
it should, however, be stored early in Novem- 
ber; the best and cheapest method is to build it 
up against some high wail contiguous to your 
beast-fiheds, not more than 7 or 8 feet deep, 
carried up square to a certain height, and thru 
tapering m a roof to the top of the wall ; protect 
the sides with thatched hurdles, leaving an 
interval between the roots and the hurdles, 
which fill up with dry stubble, cover the roof 
with about a foot of the same, and then thatch 
it, so as to conduct all moisture well over the 
hurdles placed as a protection to the sides. In 
pulling the plants care should be taken that as 
little injury be inflicted upon them as possible ; 
cleansing with a knife should on no account be 
permitted, and it is safer to leave some of the 
leaf on than by cutting it too close to impair 
the crown of the root. The drier the season is 
for storing the better, although I have never 
found the roots decayed in the heap by the 
earth, which in wet weather has been brought 
from the field, adhering to them. As to the 
productiveness of the diflerent sorts, in one year 
I have grown a larger quantity of sugar-beei 
per acre, in another of mangold-wurzel ; both 
these, however, I consider exhaust the land in 
a greater degree than the Swede ; but I have 
formed a very high opinion of the orange-globe, 
though not so large a producer generally as the 
two other sorts ; it appears always to throw at 
least two-thirds of its weight above g^round, 
neither is its tap-root larger nor its fibrous roots 
greater than those of the Swede* turnip. Care 
should be taken in giving cattle every species 
of this root, as if taken in excess it is apt to 
scour; indeed, from the .avidity with -which 
cattle eat the sugar-beet, and from its viscous 
properties when quite fresh from the ground, it 
should be stored so as to come into consumption 
the last of the roots. 

In feeding store cattle I should commencf? 
with Swede turnip, proceed with the orancff' 
globe, then with mangold-wurzel, and finish 
off with the sugar-beet; thus not only frequently 
varying the food, but using them in the order 
corresponding exactly with the nutritive mattfr 
contained in each description of plant. I have 
found indeed equally with Lord Spencer, that 
it will not do to return from any sort of mangold- 
wurzel to Swede turnips, as even beasts in the 
straw-yard have for two or three days refused 
such a change. I may add that the earlier m 
April your mangold-wurzel is sown the bettfsr, 
the deeper the tilth the greater probability of a 
heavy crop, but that although both the mangold- 
wurzel and sugar-beet require a deeper and 
stronger land than the Swede turnip, yet that 
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the orange-globe will flourish wherever the 
latter will succeed. 

These are the details of the system I adopt 
as regards this root, and I shall be glad if I 
ahould prevail upon those who have not yet 
tried the culture of it to grow a small quantity, 
assured as I am that for certainty of crop and 
feeding properties the mangold-wurzel will not 
deceive expectation. 

Yours truly, 

W. MiLBB. 

Kingstceston, Nov, 1, 1841. 



Facts on Food and Manure* 

It has been before stated that every part of a 
plant contains nitrogen as well as carbon ; but, 
as an invariable rule, the seed of all plants con- 
tains a much larger quantity of nitrogen than 
the leaves and stalks, and a lesser quantity of 
carbon, and inversely, the leaves and stalks 
contain a much greater quantity of carbon, and 
a lesser quantity of nitrogen. Now when a 
horse is fed on grass, his food consists almost 
entirely of carbon ; and the result is, that when 
he has a sufficient supply he gets fat — ^that is, 
that particles of oily, mtty matter are deposited 
on the muscles under the skin; but, as it is well 
known, a horse in this condition is quite unequal 
to any work, and the least exertion reduces his 
bulk. But when the same horse, under other 
circumstances, is fed on com, his food consists 
principally of nitrogen ; and although he may 
never, under this keep, get as &t as under the 
other, still the increase he does acquire will be 
pure muscle, or, as it is technically called, sound 
flesh ; and on this keep he can perform infinitely 
more work with less fatigue than on food con- 
taining no nitrogen. 

A more complete instance could not be ad- 
duced to show that animals as well as plants 
can only assimilate that food which is presented 
them. In the first case, carbonaceous matters 
being the food of the horse, carbon is deposited 
in the shape of &t ; in the latter, when more 
nitrogen enters into the composition of his food, 
the deposit of muscle preponderates. So it is 
^vith wheat. With a manure that only supplies 
carbonaceous matter, starch is the result. With 
a manure containing nitrogen, gluten is formed : 
both cases being completely analogous, ana 
aflfording unerring proot of one simple and uni- 
form law. 

Another example of the singular effects re- 
sulting from the use of a chemical manure; 
not in the common and well known case, re- 
sulting from all manures, of an increase in the 
quantity of the crop, but in the quality. The 
authority is Professor Daubeny, of Oxford. 

'^ In an analysis of one hundred parts of two 



different specimens of wheat which were ornnn 
on the same field, one uf which had b'ii 
dressed with the nitrate of soda and the otlier 
not, the result was — 



Wheat with 
nitrate. 
Bran, .... 96 

Gluten SSk 

Starch, .... 49X 
Albumen, ... IX 
Extract and water, 1 



Wheat with- 
out nitrate. 

Bran, 24 

Gluten, .... 19 
Starch, .... 55X 
Albumen, ... X 
Extract and water, % 



100 I 100 

Thus it is seen that the wheat so nitrated con- 
tains four and a half per cent, more gluten and 
one half per cent, more albumen than wheat not 
so nitrated ; and as it has been stated that gluten 
is the substance to which flour owes its nutri- 
tious qualities, this alone would prove our posi- 
tion. But if we carry our investigation further, 
and see its results as to the real produce of bread, 
we shall be more fully convinced than ever of 
the utility of this manure. And here again we 
resort to experiments made by the same dis- 
tinguished Professor, for an elucidation of the 
&ct. 

Three pounds and a half of flour made from 
wheat dressed with nitrates produced 4 lbs. 
14 oz. of bread ; whilst three and a half pounds 
of flour, made from wheat where no nitrate 
was used, yielded only 4 lb& 4 oz. of bread; 
thus leaving 10 oz. of bread in favor of the 
wheat 80 nitrated." — Squarey^s Treatise on 
Agrictdturai Chemistry, 



Matter* 

The great point in making good butter, and 
that which wul keep, is the freeing it from all 
buttermilk ; and if everything else is well done, 
if this point is overlooked, good butter is im- 
possible for any length of time. The mixture 
of milk in any degree with the butter is sure to 
produce frowsiness or any unpleasant taste to 
the butter: and the entire freedom from this 
constitutes the grand secret of making good 
butter. There are many who think washing 
butter with water incompatible with retaining 
the rich flavor, but if the water is cold and pure 
it is scarcely possible anything should be wiash- 
ed away, the buttermilk which destroys the 
flavor or all butter excepted. Besides, the best 
buiter in the world, and that which in all 
markets commands the best price, viz., Dutch 
butter, is invariably made in this way; and 
where the example has been followed by others, 
it has rarely foiled of success. If any, how- 
ever, doubt the propriety of washing butter, they 
may use any method they choose, provided the 
milk is separated perfectly. Perfectly free from 
the substance that causes it to assume the putrid 
frowsy taste of bad butter, it may be kept with 
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almost as much ease as tallow; solidity in 
packing", clean, sweet vessels, and a low tem- 
p(?raturo, will ensure its keeping for any reason- 
aMe time. Let no one expect good butter, 
however, so long as coarse impure salt is used ; 
or a particle of the buttermilk is allowed to 
remain in it. — Domestic Annals of Butter. 



THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 



We commence in this number, a brief manual for 
the kitchen garden, believing we can offer no better 
selections to our readers, for the small space it will 
occup\', tlian a few plain rules for the successful rear- 
ing of those useful vegetables, that are always to be 
found in the well cultivated garden. They arc prin- 
cipally taken from those eminently practical farmers, 
tbe Shakers. They need no other reconunendation 
than is to be found in their own successful practice. 

Asparagus. — This is a very delicious escu- 
lent vegetable, a^d easily cultivated, after the 
first operation of preparing the ground. It re- 
quires some of the deepest soil in the garden ; 
a rich, sandy loam is the best. The ground 
should be trenched or spaded up, and a plenty 
of rotten manure well mixed into the soil to the 
depth of one foot and a half Then mark out 
your beds six feet wide, forming two feet alleys 
aroimd them, by throwing up six inches top soil 
on the beds. Next use the rake and hoe, till 
the ground is well pulverized and made level 
and smooth. Then mark out your drills one 
jfoot apart and two inches deep. Soak the seed 
twelve hours in warm water; drop it about one 
inch apart in the row ; rake it in, and press the 
soil over the seed with a board or garden roUer. 
When the young plants are up, hoe them care- 
fully, and Keep them clear of weeds through 
the season. After the second hoeing, pull out 
the weakest plants, leaving them about four 
inches apart. 

A bed of asparagus, well managed, will pro- 
duce buds fit for cutting the third spring after 
sowing. The buds should be cut one inch or 
more below the surfeice of the ground. The 
cutting may be continued until the first of July; 
then let it grow up, but hoe it frequently till it 
covers the ground. 

Spring dressing. As soon as the ground is 
dry, so as to work light, separate the stalks from 
the ground with a hoe, cutting them off beneath 
the surfacc,and loosen the surface of the ground 
all over the beds. Some dry straw, litter or 
fine brush may be added to these stalks when 
dry, and the whole burnt together on the ground. 
This will promote the growth of the asparagus, 
and destroy many insects* e^gs, seeds of weeds, 
&c. The ground should then be covered one 
inch thick or more with rotten manure or com- 
post, well incorporated with the soil above the 
roots; then rako th«beds smooth and level 



An application of svramp earth, salt or brine 
spread on the beds, has been found to promote 
the growth of asparagus. 

Though this vegetable grows naturally in a 
poor, sandy soil, yet the sweetness and tender- 
ness of the buds depend much on the rapidity 
of their growth, which is greatly promoted by 
richness of soil and good attendance. Beds of 
asparagus may be formed by preparing the 
ground, as before stated, and transpJaiiting" the 
root of two or three years' growth, setting them 
with the crown upwards, four inches below the 
surface. 

A good bed of asparagus, if well attended to, 
will flourish many years ; ours occupies one- 
eifi^hth of an acre of land, the greater part of 
which has been planted more than 40 years, 
and is now as good as ever. 

Directions for cooking asparagvs. Cut the 
buds when from three to six inches high ; clean 
them well in cold water, cutting off most of the 
white part, as that which grows beneath the 
surfece of the ground is apt to be tough and 
bitter. Take water enough to cover the stalks, 
and put in salt suflicient to season them well ; 
boil and skim the water, then put in the aspara- 
gus. Be careful to take them up as soon as 
they become tender, so as to preserve their true 
flavor and green color ; for boiling a little too 
long will destroy both. Serve up with melted 
butter or cream, ^j 

Beans. — A dry, warm soil, tolerably rich, is 
the best for beans. The groimd should be 
worked fine and mellow. Plant, for early use, 
from the 20th of April to the 1st of May The 
^rly kinds maybe planted in drills two nnd a 
half feet apart, and at the distance of three inch- 
es in the row, or in hills a foot apart. 

The Early Purple is the earliest bean, and 
consequently preferred for early use. The 
Early China and Early White are excellent, 
either for stringing or shelling : they will be fit 
for use, if the season is favorable, in about six 
weeks from planting. The Royal White is a 
large, rich bean, excellent for shelling. This 
kind should be planted in rows three feet apart, 
and if in hills, two feet from each other, with 
four beans in a hill ; if in drills, six inches apart 
in the row. The Running or Pole Beans 
should be planted in hills, three and a half feet 
distant eacn way. They should be planted as 
eeurly as possible, in a rich, mellow soil. We 
prefer setting the poles before planting. For 
this purpose we stretch a line, and set the poles 
by it; then dig and loosen the earth, and drop 
five or six beans in a circle round the pole, 
about three inches from it, and cover with mel- 
low dirt one inch or one and a half in depth. 
When thf planti are well up, stii tht «urth 
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around them, and pull out the weakest plants, 
leaving three to each hill. This should he 
done when they are perfectly dry ; for heans 
never should he hoed when wet, uor when any 
dew is on them. 

The green nods of beans may be kept and 
preserved fresh by laying them down in a jar 
or tub, with a layer of salt between each layer 
of beans. 

Be£T. — Prepare your ground as early in the 
spring as it will work light and mellow, by 
plowing or digging to the depth of eighteen 
inches. A deep, rich soil produces the finest 
roots. If a small bed of the earliest kinds is 
sown as early as the season will admit, they 
will be fit for use in June. After making your 
beds fine and smooth, mark out the drills eight- 
een inches apart, and one inch deep; drop the 
seeds along the drills, two inches apart ; cover 
them, and press the soil a little over the seeds. 
When the plants are up and sufficiently strong, 
thin them to the distance of six inches apart in 
the rows. The ground should be often hoed 
round the plants, and kept free from weeds. 
Beets for early use, should be sowed about the 
first of May ; for winter use, two or three weeks 
later, the beds kept clean through the sun\n\er, 
and the roots taken up before hard frosts in the 
fall. Care should be taken in cutting ofif the 
tops, not to injure the crown. 

A good method of preserving beets fresh 
through the winter is, to lay them in a circular 
form on the bottom of the cellar, with the roots 
in the centre and heads outward ; cover the fii-st 
course of roots with moist sand ;. then lay an- 
other course upon them, and cover with sand as 
before, and so on till all are packed and covered. 

The Mangol Wurtzel and Scarcity Beet, 
also the Yellow Swedish or Ruta baga turnip, 
are often raised to great perfection by field cul- 
ture, for which we give the following direc- 
tions — 

Field culture. Select a deep mellow soil ; 
if not sufficiently rich, make it so with well rot- 
ted manure, thoroughly mixed with the soil to 
the depth of a foot or more. This should be 
done by plowing and harrowing when the 
ground is in good order to work light and fine. 
You may then throw up moderate ridges with 
the plow, about the distance of three feet apart. 
Pulverize and level the top of the ridges with a 
rake. Then, with a dibble or with the fingers, 
make holes on the centre of the ridge, two 
inches deep, and eight inches apart ; and for 
beets, drop two seeds in each hole, and cover 
with fine dirt, pressing it a little over the seed. 

Swedish or Ruta baga turnip, we generally 
prefer sowing in a bed of light, mellow soil, 
from the 1st to the 10th of July. After having 



attained a sufficient size for transplanting, the 
ground being prepared as above directed for 
beets, set the plants about ten inches apart in the 
row ; while the plants are young, the ground 
should be oAen stirred around them, and kept 
clean from weeds through the season. The 
horse plough, or cultivator, should be often 
used between the rows, especially in dry, hot 
weather. 

The average crop of beets and turnips, on 
good land, with proper management, is about 
fifteen tons, or 560 bushels, to the acra The 
quantity of seed required for the Mangol Wurt- 
zel or scarcity beet, is about four pounds to the 
acre: for the Ruta Baga or Swedish turnip, about 
one pound and a half. To quicken vegetation, 
the beet seed in particular, should be soaked 
twenty-four hours m warm water.* 

There are various methods of field culture 
recommended and practised by difierent people. 
Some sow the seed broad cast : others in rows 
on level ground, from ten inches to four feet 
apart : some sow or transplant on moderate rid- 
ges, and others on very high ridges. 

Cabbaob. — This vegetable requires a light, 
rich, and rather moist soil. The seed may be 
sown about the middle of May, either in a bed 
for transplanting, or where they are intended to 
grow. The transplanting should be done when 
the ground is light, just before a shower, or in 
cloudy, moist weather, but never when the 
ground is wet and heavy. Before transplant- 
ing, dip the roots into a mixture made of rich 
mould and water. They should be hoed often 
while young, at least twice a week ; the best 
time for hoeing is when the dew is on. If lice 
should appear on the plants, wet them with a 
strong decoction of tobacco, put on with a small 
brush, or rubbed on with the hand. 

Cabbage should be secured before very cold 
weather, and their roots buried in the dirt ; but 
never let them rot in a cellar under your dwell- 
ing house, unless you wish to destroy the health 
of your family. 



♦ Wc would strongly urge the soaking of the tur- 
nip seed 48 houis in Tanneis* oil before sowing. The 
oil so strongly impregnates the first leaves of the 
plant, as lo kce^ off the fly, so destructive to it in the 
early stages of its existence. 

Both the beet and tamip for winter feeding, should 
be sown as late as possible, and vet allow the mots 
time to mature before the severe uosts set in. This 
time mast not only depend on latitude, but on the 
season, soil, exposure, Ace. &c., which can only be 
determined from actual experiments by each farmer 
for himself. It shonld always, however, be done be- 
fore the dry, summer weather commences, so as to 
allow the plants to get a goo'1 start and partially shade 
Uie grouna. Prom 15th May to 10th June for beets, 
and from 90th May to 95th June, is the proper time 
fqr eQwing the Ruta Baga. 
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Cauliflowkr. This requires the best of 
rich, light soil. The early kind is most suita- 
ble for this climate. It should be sown about 
the 20th of September, for spring use ; and it 
requires much care to keep them during the 
winter. For Ml use, they may be sown in a 
hot bed in March, or in the open ground about 
the 20th of May. They should be protected 
from the northwest winds by walls or hedges, 
and great pains must be taken in erery stage of 
their grov^, as the extremes of heat and cold 
operate very un&Torably upon them. 

To cook Cauliflower. Cut it when close 
and white, and of a middling size* cut the stem 
so as to separate the flower from the leaves be- 
low it L^t it lie in salt and water awhile ; then 
put it into boiling water, with a handful of salt 
Keep the boiler uncovered, and skim the water 
well. A small flower will require about fif- 
teen minutes boiling — a large one about twenty. 
Take it up as soon as a fork will easily enter 
the stem : a little longer boiling will spoil it 
Serve it up with gravy or melted butter. 

Carrot. — The long orange or red is gene- 
rally preferred, both for garden and field cul- 
ture : the short orange is the earliest and deep- 
est color. 

Soil. Carrots require a light, mellow soil, 
with a mixture of sand. The ground should 
be dug or trenched deep, and well broken up, 
in order to give plenty of room for the roots to 
penetrate into the soil ; it should also be made 
fine, smooth and level. 

Sowing. As the seeds have a fine, hairy 
furze on the borders or edges, by which they 
are apt to cling together, they should be well 
rubbed between the hands in order to separate 
them. To forward vegetation, they should be 
soaked in warm water about twenty-four hours, 
and then mixed with dry sand, so as to separate 
them as much as possible in sowing. They 
should be sowed in a calm time, and scattered 
as equally as possible. 

The seed should be sown in drills about an 
inch in depth ; the rows from eighteen to twen- 
ty inches apart, so as to give plenty of room to 
hoe between them. Some recommend from 
nine to twelve inches, and others from eight to 
ten : this may answer in small femily gardens, 
where the land is scarce ; but where there is a 
sufficiency of ground, the carrots are more easi- 
ly cultivated, and will thrive better and grow 
larger at a greater distance. 

Field culture. The best soil for field carrots 
is a deep, rich, sandy loam. To obtain a good 
crop, the soil should be a foot deep at least, and 
well prepared by very deep plowing and thor- 
ough harrowing, so as to make the ground per- 
fectly mellow, smooth and level. It is a matter 



of importance to wet the seed and cause it to 
swell, so as to hasten vegetation ; because the 
weeds are apt to start very quick after sow- 
ing, and if the seed is not quickened, the 
weeds will get up and overpower the carrots, 
before they get large enough to hoe. The seed 
may be sown in drills, as directed for garden 
culture or on moderate ridges, from two to three 
feet apart, and cultivated between the rows with 
a horse plow. In hoeing, they should be thin- 
ned to tnree or four inches apart in the rows. 
Two pounds of seed is considered sufficient to 
sow an acre of ground in drills two feet apart. 

Carrots are excellent for &ttening bee^ and 
for milch cows. Horses are remarkably fond 
of them. When cut up small, and mixed with 
cut straw and given them, with a little hay, it is 
said they may be kept in excellent condition for 
any kind of ordinary labor, without any grain. 

Cblshy. — The White Solid is considered 
the best kind of celery. We have had the best 
crops by sowing the seed in the latter part of 
March, m a hot bed. After the plants have at- 
tained the height of about six incnes, they may 
be transplanted into trenches. Select, for this 
purpose, a piece of rich ground, in an open ex- 
posure ; lay out your trenches about eighteen 
inches wide, allowing six feet space between 
each trench ; plow or spade out the earth from 
the trenches to the deptn of sixteen or eighteen 
inches, if the depth of soil will admit ; put about 
three inches or very rotten manure into the 
trench ; then throw m upon this manure about 
dre inches of the best soil ; mix and stir the 
manure and soil well together j then set your 
plants by a line in the centre of the trench, 
leaving a space of four inches between each 
plant If the weather be dry, water the plants 
freely. They should be shaded till the roots 
strike and the plants begin to grow ; the cover- 
ing should be taken ofl* at night 

When they have attained the height of ten 
inches, you may commence earthing them up ; 
but never do it while the plants are wet. In 
performing this, care should be taken to gather 
all the leaves up with the hand while drawing 
the earth up equally on each side of the row, 
being careful to leave the hearts of the plants 
open. Repeat the earthing once a week or of- 
tener, till about the last week in October : then 
bury the whole with dirt, to remain till time 
for digging. 

Celery may also be raised by sowing the 
seed in a rich, moist soil, and removing it into 
trenches as before directed; or by sowing it 
in the trenches where it is to grow. As the 
seed vegetates very slowly, it should be soaked 
in warm water tor twenty-four hours before 
sowing. To preserve it tiirough the winter, 
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dig it before the ground freezes deep, and pack 
it away in casks or tubs with dry sand, and 
keep it in the cellar. Some recommend to 
cover the ridges with boards, and dig the celery 
as it is wanted for use. This may answer in a 
dry, sandy soil ; but in a wet or moist soil it is 
apt to rotand spoil. 

Corn. — The Early Canada is the earliest 
kind of corn we raise, and is preferred only for 
being s -vcral weeks earlier tnan the common 
field corn. The ^weel or sugar corn is the best 
for cooking in its green state, as it remains 
mnch longer in the milk, and is richer and 
sweeter than any other kind. It is rather later 
than the common field corn, and is therefore fit 
ibr the table when the field com has become 
too hard. Alluvial, or any gravelly or sandy 
soil, if made sufficiently rich and properly cul- 
tivated, will produce a good crop. It should 
not be planted till the weather becomes settled 
and warm, and the soil sufliciently dry. It 
may be planted in hills, like the common field 
corn, or in a garden in drills, like broom com ; 
as in this way a larger crop may be produced 
from the same quantity of grou nd. Care should 
be taken that no other kind of corn be planted 
near it, as by intermixing it will soon become 
adulterated and injure the crop. This com maybe 
preserved for winter use, by par-boiling it when 
i-reen, and cutting it from the cob and drying it 
in the sun. It then affords a wholesome and 
agreeable dish when cooked like bean porridge, 
or what is called succotash. 

Cucumber. — The early kinds are most suit- 
able for early planting. For the purpose of ob- 
taining them very early, some plant tne seed in 
a hot bed, or in elevated hills, well manured 
with rotten horse-dung, and covered with glazed 
frames. But in order to grow fair, handsome 
cucumbers, the soil should be rich, light and 
warm, and well mixed with rotten manure ; or 
a good shovel full may bo put into each hill, 
and thoroughly mixed with the soil in the hill. 
We generally plant the early kinds about the 
first of May, in hills about four feet apart each 
way, elevating the hills above the level of the 
ground. Put in six or eight seeds into each 
hill, and cover them half an inch deep with fine 
dirt, and, as in all other planting, press the earth 
a little over the seeds with the back of the hoe. 

When the plants are up, examine them close- 
ly, as they are frequently attacked by the yel- 
low bug or fly. To prevent this, take rye 
flour, sifted ashes and ground plaster, equal 
parts of each, well mixed together, and dust the 
plants all over with it If the plants are dry, 
sprinkle them with water before you dust them. 
Snufl) tobacco dust, or the stalks boiled in wa- 



ter, soot, or a decoction of elder and walnut 
leaves, are all very good to prevent small bugs 
and insects from injuring any young plants. 
Keep the ground loose and clear of weeds, and 
in dry weather water your plants freely. After 
they have attained a vigorous growth, and the 
danger of insects is over, they may be thinned 
out, leaving two of the most thrifty in a hill. 

Those intended for pickling may be planted 
from the 1 0th to the 20th of June. If the soil 
is rich and warm, the 20th is preferred. The 
long kinds are preferred by some for pickles. 
The cultivation and management of these is the 
same as the others, excepting that the hills 
should be at least five feet apart each way. 
Some recommend nipping* oflf tne first runner 
bud of cucumbers and melons, from an idea tha^ 
they will become more stocky and fruitfiil. 

Lettuce. — Lettuce requires a mellow soil. 
It should be sown as early in the spring as pos- 
sible : to insure a very early supply, it may be 
soT^m late in the fall — it will then start early in 
the spring ; but to obtain a constant and regular 
supply through the season, it should be sown 
every month fi*om March to September. It 
may be sown broad-cast, moderately thin, or 
in rows from twelve to eighteen inches distant, 
according to the usual size of the diflTerent kinds. 
Rake in the seed lightly, with a fine tooth gar 
den mke. When the plants are up, stir the 
ground lightly while it is dry, and clear out the 
weeds: thin the plants where they crowd each 
other. Those intended for large heads should 
stand eight or ten inches apart : the hardy kinds, 
such as the early green, early curled and ice 
coss, may be sown in September, and covered 
with straw at the approach of severe weather. 
Or any kind may be so\^ti in a hot bed in 
March, and transplatited in the open grotmd at 
the proper season. 

Melon. — This plant requires a warm grav- 
elly or sandy soil, made very rich with well 
rotted manure from the hog pen, or rich old 
compost, well mixed with the soil. The hills 
may be formed after the manner recommended 
for cucumbers. But if the natural soil is not 
sufficiently warm for melons, then dig a hole of 
sufficient size, and put in a large shovel full of 
rotten horse dung; upon this put the compost 
or rotten horse dung, with a quart of slacked 
lime : then add some good mellow soil, and mix 
it up well on the surface without disturbing 
the horse dung at the bottom. The hills may 
be made from six to eight feet apart ; for water 
melons, on rich, warm land, where they grow 
most thrifty, nine feet is near enough. 

Plant about the middle of May, if the weath- 
er be warm and the ground in good order. The 
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seed should be soaked a few hours in warm 
milk and water, with a little soot in it. Put six 
or eight seeds in a hill, and cover half an inch 
deep. When the pknts become strong and 
thriily, so as to be out of danger, puU out the 
weak^ leaving only two in each nill ; indeed 
one would always be sufficient, if secure from 
all accidents. The ground should be often hoed 
round the hills, and kept loose and light If 
you would raise good melons, you must plant 
them remote from any other vines ; for in the 
vicinity of cucumbers, squashes, pumpkins, 
gourds and the like, they will infidlioly degen- 
erate. In this respect, therefore, they require 
^reat care and attention. To secure them from 
msectSj pursue the directions givenfor cucumbers. 

Mustard. — The white and broad-leaf kinds 
are excellent for salad or greens. They should 
be sown very early in the spring, in a rich, 
warm soil, in shallow drills, ten inches apart, 
and kept clean from weeds. After the crop is 
off, the ground may be planted with cucumoers 
for pickling, or used for a succession of salad 
or radishes. The brown mustard seed is the 
best for grinding ; it is a palatable and healthy 
condiment, and may be sown broad-cast or in 
di'ills, and kept clean from weeds. 



Onion. — Onions require a rich, mellow soil, 
rather moist and sandy or gravelly. A heavy 
clammy, or a dry clayey soil will not do for 
them. They grow well on alluvial soil, such 
as is made by the overflowing of rivers and 
streams, or from the wsish of hills. The ground 
requires to be well worked and made completely 
mellow by plowing and harrowing, and then 
raked over with an iron tooth rake, so as to 
break the clods and pulyerize the soil If not 
sufficiently rich, it may be made so by a plenti- 
ful supply of good manure, well rotted. Dung 
from the hog pen is considered the best manure 
for onions ; though any rich and well rotted ma- 
nure will answer. The manuring must be re- 
peated annually ; because onions have a great 
tendency to impoverish the soil ; but if well 
manured, they will do better on the same ground 
every year. The manure may be put on in the 
fall ana plowed in. Plow the ground again in the 
spring, as early as it can be done after the frost 
is out Work it over thoroughly, and prepare 
it for sowing as early as the season will admit 

When the ground is sufficiently leveled and 

Sulvcrized, stake out your rows, draw your gar- 
en line, and make your drills about 16 inches 
apart, so as to afibrd sufficient room for hoeing 
between the rows. The drills should not be 
more than an inch in depth ; if the around is 
moist, three-fourths of an inch will "answer. 
The seed (if good^ should be sowed sparingly. 



Many are very apt to put in too much seed, and 
of course, must tmn out a large portion, or have 
a crop of small onions. Good seed, well put 
in, will not &il to come up well After the 
seed is in, rake lightly over the drills, length- 
wise ; and when the seed is aU covered, if yoa 
have a small light garden roller, (which should 
be kept in every garden,) draw it carefully over 
the bed from end to end of the rows, till the 
whole is rolled. If you have no roller, take a 
long board and lay it lengthwise on the rows 
and walk on it ; then move it to the next row, 
and proceed on in this maimer till the whole 
bed IS pressed. This will make the seed come 
up more even and equal 

When the onions are fairly up, the weeding 
and hoeing should be immeaiately att^ided to. 
If they are too thick, thin them out so as to let 
them stand two or three inches apart ; but this 
should be carefully done, so as not to disturb 
those that remain. It is better to do the thin- 
ning by defi^reea, at each successive hoeing, ra* 
ther than all at once, as the little black grubs 
will sometimes thin them off too rapidly. The 
gpround must be often hoed and kept clean of 
weeds, or they will not do well. 

Onions will sometimes run to scallions, hav- 
ing a thick, stocky neck and little or no bulb. 
To prevent this^ some recommend breaking the 
tops down, when they have attained their full 
growth. But if the ground is suitable and well 
prepared ; if good seed is sown, and properly 
cultivated, there is little danger of scallions ; 
besides it is not a very good practice to break 
the tops down. The onions will be ripe in Sep- 
tember. When the tops are sufficiently dry, 
pull the onions and let them lie a few days m 
the sun to dry ; then gather them up and house 
them. They may be kept through the winter, 
by spreading them on shelves in a cool dry cel- 
lar. Some prefer bunching them up, which is 
a very good plan to keep them dry. A damp 
warm cellar will cause them to sprout and rot, 
which should be avoided. 

Parsley. — This plant should have a ^ood 
rich soil, and" may be sowti at almost any time. 
For early spring us* it is sometimes sown late 
in the fall, and the ground covered with straw; 
it is also sown early in the spring — also in 
March, April, May or June. But as the seed 
vegetates slowly, it should be soaked in warm 
water from twelve to twenty-four hours. In or- 
der to hasten vegetation, some recommend mix- 
ing sulphur with the water. If sown in the 
spring and frequently cut, the plants shoot up 
more thick and stocky, and afford a plentiful 
supply through the whole season. It should be 
kept free from weeds. 

To b« conUna«d. 
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The Dressings detailed below w«re applied to 8 plots 
1st May, the grass cut 1st July, hay weigned I9th July. 
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The above cxpcrimenis were made V P^t Johnston. 
Several of the applications here enomeratcd, will not 
be resorted to, probably in this country ; but the re- 
sult? of gypsutfij diarcoal^and salt, commend them- 



selves to the consideration of every thinking farmer. 
We hope to be able at the and of this season 10 give 
the results of similar trials from our own countrymen 
on this interesting subject. 

Potatoes, by planting earlv, have time to grow 
and shade tne ground before the extreme heat comes 
on to check them; and this one circumstance is oficn- 
times the cause of securing the crop. The land is 
prepared by an autumnal ploughing, and sometimes 
two,^ when requisite ; so that when the furrow came 
to be turned on to the sets^ it mouldered over ihi-m 
like ashes, the dung having been carried on to the 
land during the frosts of winter, and spread when the 
season would admit. The business ol planting com- 
meoced by throwing out a furrow, in which the sets 
were placed about fourteen or fiAeen inches distant, 
then came boys with rakes, pulling in upon them the 
dung from the land designed for the two next furrows, 
wl^en the planters again followed, and then the raker. 
Thus the land was planted in every alternate furrow, 
in which only the dung was placed. After tlio field 
was planted, it was well harrowed, and very care- 
fully spread with a thick coat oi lime that had been 
slaked on the ground by being covered, a basketful in 
a heap, by throwing a little earth on it, which cfTcct- 
ed the business in a surprisingly short space of time, 
and in the most complete manner; and a single flat- 
l\oeing of the weeds, completed the labor until the 
time of taking up, unless, perliaps, the pulling by 
ha.nd a few smsle weeds, tnat might have escapea 
the operation of the hoe. The crop was generally 
taken up by the plough, and always proved very 
^.uperior to those that were planted by anv other 
mode, especially in seasons of drought, when the 
Qommon system of moulding up is attended by veiy 
uncommon injury to the crop. My potatoes were 
always of a very regular size, with no small and ill- 
formed roots or small tubers growing to the larger 
ones; those being occasioned by moulding up the 
crop while growing, which operation forcing on 
another start in vegetation, it expends itself in the 
formation oT small and incipient tubers, to the very 
great deterioration of the crop and its delay in ripen- 
ing. I always selected my seed from the finest po- 
tatoes that I could obtain at any price, cutting one 
eye only to a piece, and planting as soon as cut ; and 
in this way I nave raised more than 700 bushels per 
acre, with far less labor and expense than others have 
bestowed on crops of less than naif that quantity, and 
of very inferior quality. A good coat of lime, spread 
on the land adder planting the potatoes, operates sur- 
prisingly : first, as destroying tne worms and grubs ; 
second, by its antiseptic property, retarding the action 
of the dung, and preventing it froip ^ving forth its 
whole powers during the early growtn of the crop- 
preserving it until the time of ripening, when the 
n^ost of its vigor is required ; and, third, in prevent- 
ing a surface-growth of weeds, which I am convinced 
that it does in a remarkable manner. And all this is 
efiected by the water which percolates through the 
surface-soil after every rain. In every way its use is 
great, but in none more tiian in the^benefit which it 
yields to the following crop, which ought always to 
be oats, seeded with clover; my custom being, «s 
soon as the potatoes are removed, to plough up the 
grouna into wide ridges, called reaches, so to lie all 
winter, and on this surface, without another plough- 
ing, to harrow in the oats, four bnshels of seed per 
acre, in February, if the season will admit. 

I find that some person declares thai he has found 
the laigest crops 01 potatoes to be raised from the 
stalk-end of the tuber. Now thid is contrary to all 
my experience, having always found the best and. 
earliest ciyps to spring (Jrom the eye-end of the po- 
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tato — a larger yield and an earlier harvest by two or 
ihree weeks; the quality also being very superior. 
From an experimeDt wnich I made with the thin 
cuttings from the eye-end of the potato, taken off 
while preparing for cooking, (the pieces often not 
larger or much thicker than a twenty-five cent piece,) 
I have raised the best crop that I ever grew, uniform 
in size and early in growth ; the slices weighing at 
die time of planting 100 pounds, the crop on taking 
up weighing 2240 pounds. — F'ar, Cab. 

Seed PoTAtOEs. — Our own observation and expe- 
rience justiiV us in saying, that, in equality of soil, 
manure, and culture, the product of large potatoes 
will always greatly exceed that of small imperfect 
(Jnes, though of the same variety. We recollect, 
upon one occasion, to have bought a lot of thirty 
bushels of refuse potatoes, because of their dutapruss^ 
for planting, whicn we treated with every possible 
care, so far as manure, preparation of the soil, and 
after-culture were concemea. The product of this 
lot were like theirparents, perfect dwarfs, small alike 



jmake this wholesome applicatioQ to sereral hundred 
I trees in a few hours. If soft soap was applied to 
peach trees in the early part of April, to remove or 
I destroy any e^s or worms that m.ight have been de- 
posited in the autumn, and again in the early pan of 
I June, when the insect is supposed to begin its summer 
deposites of eggs, it is believed we should hear less 
I of the destruction of peach trees by worms. But the 
application should not be subtended for a single sea sou, 
ion the supposition that the enemy had relaxed in bis 
hostility.— /Vir. Cab, 

Lick on CArrLE. — 1. Mercurial ointmrnl. rubbed on 
the animal from the crown of the head to the root of 
jthe tail, down the back bone, will effectual liill lice 
in a day or two. This, however, is a dangerous reme- 
,dy to use, unless the animal is kept in the stable, aid 
requires great care to preserve him from the efiecis of 
I cold and wet. 

I 2. Corrosive sublimate is another effectual remedy. 
I This is to be applied, as befoi-e prescribed, but, like 
, number 1, is dangerous. 

3. A strong decoction of larkspur is also a sure and 

as recommend- 



in vmes and tubers, and appearing from the beginning > o. ii strong accociion or larKspw is 

not to possess the reouisite vigor to insure healthful safe remedv. This should be applied 

vegetation. We irade, from a planting of ten bush- ed for number 1. 

els of the same variety of the potato, which we se- I 4. Spirits of iwrpeiUi'ne is also a sure remedv H 

lected in consequence of their great size, planted in should be applied as number 1 * 

similar ground, and treated in all respects alike as to | ' 5. il decoction of tobacco, applied as number 1 will 

manure and culture, the same season, six times asr^ -' " * 

many roots as from the first parcel. And while the 
first were, from their diminutive size, too small for 
anything but to feed stock, the latter were as large 
roots as any farmer need desire to raise ; many of 
them weighing one and three-founh pounds, and the 
greater portion from six ounces to a potmd. — Amcr. 
Far, 



Sweet Potatoes. — Make a bed of long manure 
from eight to twelve inches thick, surrounding it with 
a rough frame of boards. Put three or four inches of 
mould over the manure; split the potatoes and lay 
them thick on the mould, and cover with four inches 
of mould. As soon as the sprouts begin to come 
above the ground, draw them, laving one hand on the 
potato to Keep it in place. The sprouts must be 
drawn as thevcome up, as long as the planting season 
remains. Tney are to be set out in the hills after a 
rain, two sprouts in a hill, or in rows fourteen inches 
apart. By commencing early, a bushel of seed pota- 
toes will plant an acre. This plan is decidedly pre- 
ferable to planting the potato itself. When nights are 
cold, boajds must be laid across the bed. In making 
the bed, the manure may be omitted by those who do 
not like the trouble, but the sprouts will come forward 
much later. The bed, in dry weather, mast be fre- 
quently watered. — Lou. Jowrnai. 

Fruit Treks. — Be careful in planting to give the 
trees a fair chance for life and health, by digging the 
Iwles in which they are set, wide and laiige, so that 
they may be surrounded by loose earth, that can be 
easily penetrated hy the tender fibres of the roots 
which are to convey nourishment for their sustenance 
and growth. A tree properly planted will grow as 
much in five years as one carelessly and badly set in 
will in ten ; and often the chance of survivorship is 
dependent on slight circcunstances. 

An excellent plan for preventing young fhiit trees 
from becoming hide-bound and mossy, and for pro- 
moting their health and growth, is to take a bucket 
of soft soap, and to apply it with a brush to the stem 
or tnmk, from top to bottom ; this cleanses the bark, 
destroys worms or the egsrs of invsects ; and the soap, 
becoming dissolved by rains, descends tp the roots, 
and causes the tree to grow vigorously. A boy can 



destroy the lice. 

6. A mivlure of Scotch snuff and Jlsk oil, rubbed on 
the affected parts, will destroy the lice. 

7. A mixture of soft soap and Scotch muff^ well rub- 
bed on the parts, will also eradicate them. 

As an auxiliaiy to whatever remedy may be used, 
the currycomb and brush should be freely applied, 
after a day or two, in order that the hide and Iiair of 
the animal may be kept dean. No animal wluch is 
well fed, and daily curried and brushed, will either 
breed or retain lice ; the latter operation, however, 
few who have much stock can regularly attend to.— 
Am. Far. 

A small quantity of ^«» M^<f, placed in the closet, 
will cause red ants to disappear. 

Candles. — Prepare your wicks about half 
the usual size, wet with spirits of turpentine, put 
them in the sun until dry, then mould or dip 
your candles. 

Candles thus made last longer, and give a 
much clearer light In fact they are nearly or 
quite equal to sperm, in clearness of light. 

Panes of Glass may'^easily be removed by 
the application of soft soap for a few hours, 
however hard the putty has become. 

Jerusalem Artichoke. (Helianthus tube- 
rosus.) — It flourishes most in a rich light soil, 
with an open enclosure. The only mode of 
, propagation is by planting the middle-sized tu- 
jbers or cuttings of the large ones, one or two 
eyes being preserved in each. These are host 
planted towards the end of March, though it 
may be performed as early as February, or even 
in October, and continued as late as the be<rin- 
ning of April. 

^ They are planted by the dibble, in roT^-s, 
three feet by two feet apart, and four inches 
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deep. The only attention neceasary is to keep 
them free from weeds, and an occasional hoeing, 
to loosen the surface, a little of the earth being 
drawn up about the stems. Some gardeners, at 
the close of July, or early in August, cut the 
stems off about their middle, to admit more 
freely the air and light ; in other respects it may 
be beneficial to the tubers. 

The tubers may be taken up as wanted dur- 
ing Sept. ; and in October, or as soon as the 
rtems have withered, entire for preservation in 
sand, for winter's use. They should be raised 
as unbroken as possible, for the smallest piece of 
a tuber will vegetate, and appear in the spring. 

iJofmaon^a Kitchen Garden,) 
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RETIBir OV TKB mUUUUET. 

Prio«0 CTvmat la New-Twrlc, Aprtl »0, 184SI. 

ASHKS^PotLperlOOlb. %6 ST^i to 6 

PeaitB, do. 6 fiO ..6 

BEESWAX, YeUow, per lb. 29 .. 

COTTON, Louisiana, do. 5K •• 

Upland, do 6i^ .. 

Florida, do. Bi .. 

Alabama, do 5Ji .. 

FEATHERS, American, li^e, per lb 30 . . 

FULX, American, per lb 7)i .. 

FI^OUll, Northern and Western, ^ia Erie Ca- 

nalfPerbbL 6 18X 

do. via N. Orieans. 5 87Ji .. 6 

SowlierB, perbbL..... •••.• &76 ..ft 

RY£,perbbL 3 ..3 

MEAL, Com, per bbL 3 00 ..3 

do. perhhd 14 60 ..15 

WHEAT, Western, per bushel, • 1 28 ,,1 



Somhem," da 1 18 

RYE, Northern, per bushel, 60 

OORN, do. do eSX 

Southern, do 68 

BARLEY, perbtiahel, 76 

OATS, Northern, per bushel, 43 

Southern, do 40 
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PELAS, Green, 



do. 



1 12 



Marrowfat, for seed, per bushel, 1 40 

BBAN^ White, per bushel, 1 00 

CLOVER BEED.perlb 7 

TIMOTHY SEED, per tierce of 7 bo. 14 00 

Fi«AX SEED, rough, do. dow 

clean, do. do. • 

BICE, per 100 lb 2 26 

HEMP, Russia, per ton, JSff GO 

American, do — 

HOPB, first sort, per lb I2X 

UBAD, Pi<, per lb ZX 

Sheet and Bar, per lb 6X 

OIL, Linseed, American, per gal 80 

PLASTER OF PARIS, first quaUty, per ton, 2 60 

BBEP, Moss, perbbl 



1 
1 

1 



Prime, do. 

Cargo, do 

PORK, Mesa, do. 

Prime, do 

L ARD, pe r lb. 

BfrXTBR, best Table, per lb 

Western, good, per lb. 



7 

4 
2 
7 
6 



Shipping, 



do. 



CHEESE, in boxes and casks, per lb. 

BAMS, Smolced, per lb. • 

Pickled, do 

BfiEF, Smoked, do. 



26 
00 
75 
12 
25 

6^ 
IS 
12 
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7X 

6X 
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48 
43 
15 
46 
40 

.. 8X 
..16 GO 
..11 60. 
..13 00 
.. 826 
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_3X 

86 
262 
800 
460 



9 
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SUO^k, New Orleans, per lb 8 



TOBACCO, Virginia, do. 3 

Kentucky, do 2^ 

TALLOW, American, do 6 

WOOL, American Saxony fleece, per lb.. . . . 

Full blood Merino do. do 

Half to three-fourihs do. do. .... 



38 
32 
28 

do. do 18 

36 

lbs.,primo ..« 7 00 

4 00 

160 

Hay, unpacked, per 100 lbs. 76 

APPLES, per bbl 3 00 

POTATOES, best, per bushel, 28 

EGGS, per 100, 96 



Native to half 
SHEEP PELTS, each, 
FAT CATTLE, per 100 

Inferior, do. 
Do. SHEEP, each,... 



00 
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6X 

21 

14 
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26 
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7 76 
600 
660 
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The maiket cenerally continues very dull 

Floto AND Mbal— English advices to April 2d, roprosent 
their market dull. Sales were makins in bond at 268 6d to 27s. 

The deznant! In this city is extremely dull. Richmond city Is 
scarce and wanted. Exports from 1st to 13th April, 6,157 bbls. 

Whkat is scarce and wanted. 

Cork comes in slowly, and thers is considerable demand for 
Eastern poris. 

BsBV AXD Pork are without change and very dull. 

Clovkb Sbbd is in request for home consimiption, and Timo- 
thy is scarce and still conUnues enormously high. We think 
pur Farmers will consult their own profit, as welfas the general 
interests of the commonitv by preparing this article more abun- 
dantly for the market. The price has been excessively great 
for the last 2 years. 

When shall wo have American Semp to add to the 
tations in our market 1 
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QREAT SALE OF 
nVRViAM. CATTI^By 

Near Cincinnati, Ohio, on Thursoat, 30ch Juns, 1842. 

THE Subscriber will sell at Auction, at his farm, six miles 
from Cincinnati, on Thursday the dOth day of June next, his 
uiTiRS STOCK of Improved Shon Horn Cattle, numbering in all 
27 Head. 

The sale will commence at 10 o*clock A. M. and continae un- 
til otf are soUl. 

The terms of sale will be for all sums over tlOO, 12 months 
credit, with the privilege of iteo years, with interest on tho seo 
ond year, and approved security. 

Arrangements can be made on reasonable terms, to have tho 

cattle that are purchased, kept at the riuk of the pnrchaaer, un 

til fall if required. *" .^ 

rvquino. jQ^j^ MAHABD, Jr. 

BULLS.— PEDIGREES. 

No. 1, PRIHGB PRBDBRIOK, (for portrait see No. 7, voL 2, of 
Western Farmer and Gardener.) a rich roan ; calved 28th Sept 
1837, got by Oliio ; d. Octavio by Denton ; gr. d. Sylvia by Son 
Manin ; gr. g. d. Mrs. Mott, imp. In 1817. (Miio got by Mcrcutio, 
d. Mandane, (bred by Mr. Baker of East Layton, selected and 
purchased in England by Col. PowelL in 1830,) by Richmond: 

§. d. Mary Ann by North Slar : gr. g. d. by Mr. Allison's son of 
ir Dimple ; gr. gr. g. d. by Sir Dimple ; gr. gr. gr. g. d. by 
Layton ; gr. «r. gr.gr. g. d. by Styford ; gr. gr. gr. gr. gr. g. d, 
by Collin^'a Lome Bull. 

MercutWj aire of Ohio was got by Adonis ; d. Zulinda by Mal- 
colm; g. d. Desdemona by Frederick ; gr. g. d. Delia by Cleve- 
land ; gr. gr. g. d. Red Daisv bv Major ; gr. gr. gr. g. d. by 
Windsor; gr. gr. gr. gr. g. d. by Punch; gr. gr. gr. gr. gr. g. d. 
by Hubback. 

Adonis, got ;by Malcolm, Imported by Mr. PowelL (floe Zng- 
lish Herd Book for all these noble ft"»»T>a?iT on the sires side of 
Prince Frederick.) 

Denton, got bv Champion ; i}» Lady Manday by San Martin ; 
g. d. Mrs. Slott imported. 

No. 2. Navolbon; red and white; calved 9th Oct. 1838; got 
(in England) by Fantastical; d. Fortuna by Reformer, (2512); 
g. d. Ftorence by Liodrick. (1170); gr. g. d. Florence by Sir Al- 
exander, (691) ; gr. gr. g. d. by Star (618); gr. gr. gr. g. d. by 
Snowball ; gr. gr. gr. or. g. d. by Sir Dimple (594). 

Fantastical, got bv Bulroer (1760) ; d. Fan by Harpham (1098) j 
g. d. Delicacy by Kettoo (346) ; ja\^. d. by Expectstion CM7) ; 
gr. gr. g. d. bv Magnum Bonum 0882) ; xt. gr. gr. f . d. by Harry 
Chapman's Bull ; gr. gr. gr. gr. g. d. by Ralph Orimston's Bull: 
by a Son of Dalton Duke (188). 

No. 3. Marioh. Calved Dec. 1840: got by Prince Frederick, 
(as in No. 1 Bulls) ; d. Fortiuia (as in No. 1 Cows). 

No. 4. Famtabtioal. Calved Dec 1810 ; got by Napoleon (as 
in No. 2 Bulls) ; d. Duchess bv Denton ; g. d. 6peekled Durham 
by Corr'ilanter; gr. g. d. Durham by Chunpk>u. 

Compiantery got by imported Tecumaeh ; d. Lady Mundav hw 
Son MarUn ; g. d. Mis. Mott. ^ ' 

No. 5. Frahklim. (9 months old ;) got by Napoleon (as tak 
No. 2 Bulls) ; d. Ariadcn by Ohio (as in No. 1 Bulls) ; g. d. 
Duchess (as in No. 4 Cows). 

No. 6. AI.BIOM, (4 months old ;) got by Berrymon ; d. Jnno 
bv Scrip (2034) ; g. d. Whitworth by Miracle (23a)) ; gr. g. d. by 
Volunteer (2606) ; gr. gr. g. d. by a son of Remus (650). 

Bern/man^ (ioiported in 1838 by MessrH. Nefl" A, Lnwrenee-* 
for portmit seo No. 6, vol. 2 of Western Farmer and Gardener): 
got by Henwood (2114) ; d. Minniken by Wharfdale"( 17G8) ; g. d. 
Minna bv Nestor (482); gr. g. d. Minerva by Harold (291); gr. 
gr. g. d. Mary by Meteor (452); gr. gr. gr. g. d. Magdalene brad 
by Mr. O. Coiling, by Comet (165); gr. gr. gr. gr. g. d. by Cu- 
pid (177). 

No. 7. Pilot. (4 months old) . got by Berryman (as In No. 6 
Bulls) ; d. Duchess (as In No. 4 (jows.) 

No. a Ptm. (<1 months old) : got by Berryman (as in No. 6 
Bulls); d. Adelaide (got in England) by Sir Walter (2639); c. d. 
Juno (as in No. 3 Cows). » '' ^' • 

COWS AND HEIFEBB. 

No. 1. Fortuna. (Imported roan, calved 2Gth'Au^U8t, 1835) z 
got by Reformer (2512); d. Florence by LIndrick (IIT^D) ; g. d 
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Florence by Bir Alexandsr (891); cr. f. d. by Star (618); gr. gt. 
g. d. by Snowball ; gr, gr. gr. g. d. or Sir Dimple (594). 

Reformer, got by YoungFairfax (1991) ; d. Beauty by Imperial 
(2151); g. d. Beauty by Favorite (1030); gr. c. d. Beauty by 
Young Dlmpl«* (971 )i gr. gr. g. d. Daiay by WelRngton (678) ; gr. 
gr. gr. g. d. Bf>auty by Duke alias Toung Comet (905) ; cr. gr. 
gr. gr. g. d. by Lay ton a son of Mr. Charge's Grey Bull (f?2) ; gr. 
gr. gr. gr. gr. g. d. by Eclipse, a son of B(r. James Brown's 
While Bull (9rt). 

No. 2. Lady Akn. (Imported, spotted roan, calved 8th April, 
1836); got by Magnum Bonum (2243); d. by Linton; g. d. by 
Jupiter (343) ; gr. g. d. by Easby (232). 

IdagTmm Bonum, got by Charles 2 (879) ; d. by Bob Roy (557); 
g. d. by Marelial Bluchcr (416) ; gr. g. d. a Cow of Mr. Wright's 
of Cleaiiby. 

Ltntotk, got by Richmond (1380) ; d. Cynlha by Remus (550) ; 
g. d. Arbutus by Comet (156 — one thousand guineas). For por- 
trait see No. 4 of vol. 2 of Uie Wesiom Farmer and Gardener. 

No. 3. Juno. Imported, roan, calved in January 1836; eotby 
fkrip (2604); d. Wliitworth by Miracle (2320); g. d. by Volun- 
teer (2B06); gT' g- d. by a son of Remus (5o0). 

iS'crtp, got by Bamnet (1686) ; d. Premium by St. Albans (1412); 
g. d. by Waverly (2819) Ac. 

No. 4. DuoHBsa. Red, 8 years old last spring; sot by Den- 
ton; d. Speckled Durham by Coroplantor; g. d. Durham by 
Champion. 

Oornplanter, got by lmporte<l Tecumsch ; d. lady Monday ; 
she was by San Martin, out of Mrs. Motr. 

DeMJUm^ got by Champioo ; d. Lady Munday by San Martin ; 
g. d. Mrs. Mott Imported. 

No. 6. Katb Kba&wbt. Red and white, calved 9Ui April, 
1838; got by Proclamation; d. FioriHa by Young Bolivar; g. d. 
Pennsylvania by imported Bolivar \fXM) ; gr. g. d. by imported 
Gloucester (1014) ; gr. gr. g. d. by Im^wrted Cliampion (864) ; gr. 
gr. gr. g. d. b^ Young Comet 

ProdamtUtony got oy Denton ; d. Sylvia by San Martin ; g. d. 
Miv. Mott ini{K)rted. 

Young Bolivar^ got by imported Bolivar (804) ; d. (Dr. Roger's 
Beauty) by imported Olourostor (1014); g. d. (Dr. Roger's Silver 
Skin) oy imported Champion (864). 

No. 6. Ariadbn. Red, Rome white spots ; calved 27th July, 
1R3R; got by Oliio (as in No. 1 ^ulls) ; d. Duchess (as In No. 4 
Cows). 

No. 7. Express. White, calved llth Dec. 1838; got In Eng- 
land by Barforih ; d. Lady Ann (as in No. 2 Cow?). 

Barjorth, got by Acmon (1606) ; d. by Youn;? Rockingham 
(2547) ; g. d. by Wonder (2853) ; gr. g. d. by Wellington m9) ; 
gr. gr. g. d. bv Mar.-! (412) ; gr. gr. gr. g. d. by Ladrone (353) ; gr. 
gr.gr.gr. g. d. by Sworpsiakcs (637). 

No. a AoBLAiOB. Red with some white spots : calved 13(h 
Oct., 1838 ; got in England by Sir Walter (2639) ; d. Juno (as In 
No. 3 Cows). 

Sir Walter, got by Miracle C232D) ; d. Premium by Snowdrop 
(2653) ; g. d. by St. Albans (1412) ; gr. g. d. by Waverly (2819) ; 
Washinrton (676.) 

No. 9. 'Vbrbina. Got by Baron Steuben ; d. Dachess (as in 
No. 4 Cows). 

Boron Steuben, got by Sam Patch ; d. Hyacinth by imported 
Tecumseh ; g. d. Tulip by Mcranda, out of Lady Manday ; La- 
dy Munday got by Imported San Bfartln, and out of Mis. Mott 
Imported. 

NO. 10. Miranda. Red with some white spots ; calved 16ch 
April, 1839; got by Berrymon (as in No. 6 Bolls) ; d Florida (as 
In No. 11 Cows) ; for portrait see No. 8, voL 3, of the Western 
FEuroer and Gardener. 

No. 11. Florida. Roan, calved 1st April, 1836 ; got by Toung 
Bolivar; d. Pennsylvania by Imported Bolivmr (804); g. d. by 
imported Gloucester (1014) ; gr. g. d. by Imported Champion 
(8M) ; gr. nr. ^. d. by Young Comet. 

Yowi^ B(rftrar,got by Imported Bolivar (804): d. (Dr. Rog- 
cr's Beauty) by imported Oloacester (1014) ; g. d. (Dr. RocerV 
Silver S <ln) by imported Champion (861). For portimit see No. 
7, vol. 3. of the Western Fanner an<l Gardener. 

No. 12. L.%DT Ellbn. 1 year old; ffot by Prince Frederick 
(as in No. I Bulls) ; d. Juno (as in No. 3 Cows). 

No. 13. Blandina. 1 year old ; got by Prince Frederick (as 
in No. 1 Bulls) ; d. Florida (as in No. 11 Cows). 

No. 14. Vbnds. 1 year old ; got by NapMeon (as in No. 2 
Bulls) • d. Kate Kearney (as in No. 5 Cows). 

No. 15. QuBBN or TBS Wbst. 9 montlis old ; got by Prince 
Frederick (as in No. 1 Bulls) ; d. Lady Ann (as in No. 2 Cows). 

No. 16. Amma. 9 months oldi got by N^x)Ieon (as In No. 3 
Bulls); d. Vcrbina (as in No. 9 Cows). 

No. 17. LxviKiA. 4 months old ; got by Olarkson's Colossus ; 
d. Fortona (as In No. 1 Cows). 

Ooioteus, got in England by Colossus (1317) ; d. Blinna by Bd- 
nnnd (1954). 

No. la Cblbstiha. 8 years old ; got by BeRyman (as in 
No. 6 Bull.<i); d. Juno (.is In No. 3 Cows). 

No. 19. Pruvobss. 2 weeks old : got by Neff's Prince Will- 
iam ; d. Florida (as m No. 11 Cows). 

Prince WiUimnj Imported s got by Majesty (2250) ; d. Ruby 
by WiUiam (2639) i g. d. by WelUngton (2^) ; gr. g. d. by 
Blaine (75) ; gr. gr. g. d. by tho Lame Boll OoB) j gr. gr. gr. g. d. 
by Bolinbroko (§6). •- » a 

A nombcr of tho Cows are now in calf to Prince William, 
Napoleon, and Prince Frederick. 



THE FAST TBOTTINO 

filORSB BBIiljFOUIVDEB. 

Will stand at Mi'Mletown, Butler Co., Ohio, tliis year at 1^ 

for the season. He is a bright blood t>ay, with black legs, maaa 

,and tail ; is 16 hands high, and weighs 12i)0 lbs. IIo has proved 

■himself a first rate stork horse, some of his colts hsvinx sdA 

near N. York for 91000. He has trotted his milo in 2 min. 45 

'sec, and Is every wav a sound and desirable horse, hi.s celts 

: being equally adaiitofl to tho road and heavy farm work. Ail> 

dress Db. ANDREW CAMPBELL as above^ 

B. H. HENORICKSOIV, 

MIDDLETOWN, BUTLER COUNTY, OHIO, 

Is now prepared to fill orders for thorouuh-brod Ilcr'r^i.ire 
Pigs, from the late imported boars Windsor Ca.sUc. ElariCr-Acn 
and Sultan, and iwcniy ctinice sows purchased of A. B. A!ki;, 
a part of hlx repent iiiiportrtti»)n. Pigs in pnirn fi-om this supe- 
rior stock will he fiiniitflied frubHtauiiKlly cagud and delivprod 
on the can.il at MiUllf town, or on board steamboat at CinciD- 
nati, from $dOto l^jOacroriljiig to asre and quaJitv. Orders ac* 
coinpanicd with cash, will uhvayH secure tlie pro/erence. 

ALSO— Pigs bred from tlio snperti bear Kenilworth, of aslock 
of the largest and finest kinds of white hofis in England, al^ 
im|KMtod by Mr. Alien Ihjul October. criLs^icd on the splcodid 
large white >fiaiiii hoits of tliis country. The Mi.iiuls have hcen 
long noted for theh* large sisca. Animals of this breed iis>\e '<• 
cobinually come up to the enormous weights uf I'JliO and 1400 
lbs, and it is believed that the rross of Kenilworth on them, will 
easily attain the woigttts of 700 lo lUOO lbs at 18 inoaths and two 
ye Am old, if well failed. Pifrti of Uiis cross t2o per pair c<i£(d 
and delivered as above.-— He fer to the editors of this paper. 



]>r. VBIJCHTWANGKB 

Be^ leave to Inform the Agrictiiturista, that experiments are 
now instituting in vorions parts of the country for tcstiiii,' the vir- 
tues of his Seed Protvctor, n iwwder, snfllcient of which is tf- 
fonied for Ss. for 2 quails of seeii, which will preiterre the teed 
of Com, Rye, Oats, Wheat, Peas and other vegetables froin tkie 
attack of the grubwonn, and prevent all other insects, caterpil* 
iars and butterilies frmn touching the sprouting plant, ilo is 
dcsfmtis of hnvfhg R flhrly tested and "wdT thirefofe be willing 
tn let any farmer have a sample for experimenting. A Frepara 
lion to d</stroy all the insects infecting the fields and trees and 
indii^enous and exotic plants, may likewise be had for Ste. 

By a<Idrcs8hig tiim at No. i Wau-^,any information on his fr 
vorile science of 6colicotoxicoloiry,will be given with de»spalcli. 



M. L. fiULLIVANT, of COLUMBlTg, Ohio, has lor sale Bboit 
Horn Cattle, Mulesr Leicester Sheep, and Berkshire Pig% 
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PrKMlnft ud Cus of I'nlt Tr***. 

The proper seaaon for pruning fruit trees is 
Kill a diBpiited quastioiL Some of high autho- 
rity, contend it saould be done in mid winter, oi 
at any lime when veg^etntion is not in progress. 
Others claim that the only proper Beason is when 
the sap hegins to flow freely in the spring, and 
before the buda have become fully developed. 
A third class, among whom we must rank our- 
selves, insist that it should be done after that pe- 
riod when the excessive flow of thin and wa- 
tery sap has subsided, and the leaves have fully 
matured, which happens in this tstkudo, from 
the 20tb June to ISth July. For this lastopin- 
lon, there are two important advantages; 1st. 
There are no obtrusive young ehooO pushing 
(beinselves forward wfciere Uie brancnes are 
lapped off*, as at other times : and 2d, the wounds 
made in pruning are immediately covered with 
a thick gummy sap, which, by effectually shut- 
ting up the poies of the wounded limb, secure 
& rapid heaung of the part, and a re-covering 
by Ine extension of the bark from every side till 
itineettaiid is effectually joined in the centre. 



These reasoua are conclusiTe with us, and we 
thiuk should be so with our readers, until they 
can show some better for the contrary practice. 
The canae assigned, for the effectual protec- 
tion and speedy recovery of the inairaea-part, 
by some, who have snppoeed they were speak- 
ing philosophicaUy on the subject, is altogether 
a mistaken one. They assume two distinct pe- 
riods during the existence ofthesimmie. foliage, 
one the ascent, or upward flow of the sap ; the 
other its dawnwardcoarBe,ordeBcent to the roots. 
Let us correct this misapprehension here. The 
sap ctTculatt* throughout (he entire length and 
breadth of the tree, from theminutest apongioles 
of tho root, invisible to the naked eye, up to ths 
farthest point of the topmost leaflet ; just as tha 
bloodcourseslhroughtneanimal system. Inths 
tree, the leaves are the lungs, the principal res- 
piratory organs that change the character of tho 
fluid, giving out oicygen and inhaling carbon 
from the atmosphere; though the bark of the 
fresh shoots perform this office to no inconside- 
rable extent, and at all timee, at every period ot 
the tree's life, there is an intimate and vital con- 
nection of the bark with ihe surrounding air, 
perspiring its sap and imbibing a portion of the 
atmosphere; an operation, analagona to the 
functions of the skm in the animal system. — 
This constant circulation of the sap is a law 
so irrevocably fixed upon the living tree, that 
even in mid winter, when not absolutely arrest- 
ed by congelation, it still circulates; changes 
are still in progress within the trunk Mid brait- 
chee, and the air from without is constantly et 
feeling some alteration in the condition oi tha 
vital fluid. Life still manifests itself, and liko 
every other living thing endiied with (hia ioseru- 
table principle by its Maker, it is incesanllyiw- 
cnpiod in the exercise of i» peculiar f — ' 
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But though the sap is constant]^ deicending as 
well as ascending, it descends in a very much 
diminished quantity, owing to the escape of 
moisture through the leaves and branches. The 
exchange of oxygen for carbon is about equal 
in quantity^ but owing to evaporation, the down- 
ward current is not only less but different in 
quality, is- of a thicker and more viscid consis- 
tence, and the volume is rendered still less in 
every successive advance it makes towards the 
roots, as it is constantly appropriated betweai 
the inner bark and the alburnum or outward 
wood, for the future growth of the tree. 

Notwithstanding the much more favorable 
condition for healing, when trees are pruned at 
the proper season, it is always especially 
when large limbs have been cut off, to apply a 
salve or dressing to the wound. We give for 
this purpose the following composition : L-2 lb. 
tallow, 2 lbs. tar, and 1 oz. sakpetre thoroughly 
mixed while warm : or equal parts of clay and 
fresh cow dung with strong fresh ashes added to 
the mixture: or tar and brick dust 

Young trees in the nursery should always be 
trimmed effectually the year before transplant- 
ing, which if done after the formation of the 
wood, at the time above specified, is equivalent 
to pruning when set put m the fiill or succeed- 
ing spring. When the transplanted tree has 
begun to thrive vigorously, the pruning should 
be carefully attended to every season, and the 
tapemumerary branches cut away, leaving such 
only as have ample room to push themselves 
out to the light and sun, and allowing none to 
cross each (^er. By cutting off the limb while 
young a smaller wound is inade, and this is al- 
most immediately healed in the vigorous tree. 
An equilibrium should be kept up as nearly as 
possible in the top, so as to have the trunk the 
centre of gravity. All decayed or partially de- 
cayed limbs should be at once severed from the 
tree. They unfit the remainder of the tree for 
the full performance of its duty, as effectually 
as cramp or rheumatism in a limb does the human 
s^em. In plumbs and cherries, the small 
limbs cut off should be separated an inch or 
two from its junction with the main stem, and 
all the little spurs must be left, as these afford 
the buds for the embryo fruit The apple, the 
pear and the peach should be trimmed close to 
the fork or crotch, which will afibrd a better 
opportunity for the healing of the wound. Such 
Umbs should be removed, as come from the 
trunk or other limbs in a manner likely to be 
split or broken by high winds or a large burden 
of fruit There is not so much danger of the 
apple in this respect as from other trees, as it is 
a peculiarly tough ' and adhesive wood. But 
with other ^uit trees, a skilful eje will do much 
10 jfomnX the lameotabie sight of breaking or 



tplitting down. The axe or hatchet ought 
never to be used unless by one skilful enough 
to leave a perfectly smooth sur&ce. If a saw 
is used, the sur&ce ou^ht to be perfectly smoothed 
before the salve is applied, and esji^ially around 
the rim. When these operations are carefully 
and skilfully performed, a large increase in the 
quantity and quality of the fruit is the invariable 
result 

But there are some other important matters 
to be attended to at this season, connected vnth 
the orchard. The bark on the trunk, when 
loose and rough, or hide-bound^ ought to be 
scraped off with a hoe or other instrument, but 
never to the injury of the live bark. A wash 
of strong soap suds, with the addition of a little 
saltpetre, or common salt or urine, should be 
applied, or if this is not convenient, a good coat- 
ing of lime and salt, (common whitewash.) 
This application has a tendency to oust insects 
and desuroy them. 

The turf over the roots immediately around 
the trunk should be removed, and a quantity- of 
ashes, lime, or a little salt placed there, which at 
the same time that it adds to the nutriment of 
the tree, has a tendency to destroy insects and 
their eggs deposited there. 

The addition of swine and poultry to an or- 
chard during the season of vegetation is invalu- 
able. The curculio, one of the deadliest foes to 
fruit, is almost annihilated by their presence, 
and other vermin are to a great extent destroy- 
ed by them. Slugs and caterpillars that are 
&stened on the trees are much diminished and 
sometimes entirely eradicated by the little feath- 
ered bipeds that visit the orchard ] and this o^ 
fers a strong inducement, where taste and hu- 
manity are wanting, to keep the little unfeather- 
ed bipeds from disturbing tnem, or breaking up 
their nests. Such enemies as maintain their 
ground against all these remedies and precau- 
tions, should be removed by hand. 

We may as well add here, a practice, long 
and successfully used in a portion of Europe^ 
and with great efiect in parts of our own coun- 
try. It is to remove a narrow rim of bark im- 
mediately after the buds begin to swell in the 
Spring, from the limbs required to bear. This 
is done at a distance of 2 or 3, to 8 inches from 
the base of the limb, according to its size, and 
is speedily performed by passing a sharp knife 
entirely around the limb in two places, say one 
quarter to three eighths of an inch apart, and with 
tne point of the knife, remove the oark entirdy 
to tne wood, but not cut into or disturb that 
Mr. Thompson sa3rs in the Kentucky Farmer, 
that a limb thus prepared, which was less than 
one fourth of the tree, yielded 5 bushels of &ir 
and well filled apples, while all the remainder 
of it bore bat one biuhel of small iodifiereat 
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ones. This increase in the product of the finiit, 
from the above practice, is what we, might cer- 
tainly look for, from a knowledge of the laws 
of circulation before stated. The crude and 
undigested sap passes up through the alburnum 
or sap-wood, ancl is elaborated and prepared for 
use by the leaves, and then takes a downward 
course ready to be appropriated either to the 
formation of new wooo, or maturing and giving 
weight and fulness to the fruit, as the habits of 
the tree may dictate. Many trees, and all oc- 
casionally, are indifferent bearers, and the elab- 
orated sap, passing by the embryo, or newly 
forming iruit, proceeds downward in the pro- 
cess of forming additional wood, or it may be, 
all the way to the roots. But-as the downward 
sap passes along between the bark and wood, by 
removing the bark this is arrested, and It is thus 
forced to enter into the fruit for which it is now 
every way adapted. The small space denuded 
of bark is soon re-covered, and a similar pro- 
cess may be subsequently required on the same 
limbs. Some conjecture a like result is par- 
tially attained, when the branch forms an acute 
angle with the trunk below it, as the close ap- 
proximation of the bark to the wood checks the 
rapid transmission of sap, and in this way dis- 
poses it to the formation of fruit However this 
may be, well lopped trees are generally prolific 
bearers. We should be careful in adopting the 
experiment, not to use all the limbs at once, and 
we may look for a feeble growth, or no growth 
of wood at all, as the necessary consequence of 
diverting its necessary aliment to the exclusive 
formation of fruit. r. 



We recently had the high gratification of a 
tour through a part of Kentucky, and as the 
course of cropping and some other things in 
this beautiful state, are quite different in many 
respects to the' system prevailing in this latitude, 
ana as it presents the oldest and finest example 
with which we are acquainted, of South- West- 
em agriculture, we have thought it might not 
prove uninteresting to our readers at the North, 
to give them a short summary of it — leaving 
more particular notices of the different stocks 
and some other matters that fell under our ob- 
servation, to be detailed as we can find room in 
our columns hereafter. 

A portion of Kentucky has been celebrated 
for its fertility in sustaining large herds of buf- 
falo, elk, deer, and other wild game, from time 
immemorial, by the Aborigines of the Ohio and 
lower Mississippi vallies; so much so indeed, 
that no one tribe was allowed by the others to oc- 
cupy permanently here, but it was kept with a 
rigid jealousy as a neutral hunting ground for 



all the tribes of this extensive region. Thi« 
also was their general battle field, where their 
disputes were settled by recourse to arms, thence 
its name among them, of the '^ Dark and Bloody 
Ground." These meetings at times must have 

E roved very sanguinary, as whole masses of 
uman bones are occasionally tamed up by ex- 
cavations, that show a destmction of savage 
life in years gone by truly appalling. Nor was 
it won from the Indians by the ancestors of the 
present high spirited occupants of the soil, with- 
out many a d^perate and bloody straggle, and 
the chronicles of Kentucky, whenever they 
come to be fully and graphically written, will 
exhibit a series of events aoounding in incident 
and peril, scarcely inferior to the wildest tales 
of poetry and romanca 

The country is peculiarly attractive within a 
circle of some* 40 or 50 miles average diameter 
around Lexington, and, considering the softness of 
its climate,the fertility of the soil, and the general 
adaptedness of the state to the production of 
grass, grain, and roots, and the consequent easy 
sustenance of all kinds of domestic animals, it 
may be pronounced one of the most fertile and 
eligible agricultural districts upon die globe. 
In a careful and minute analysis of this soil by 
the very able professor of Chemistry and Phar- 
macyat the Transylvania University at Lexing^ 
ton, Dr. Peter, it is found to be much like that 
of the celebrated alluvium of the Nile, and 
though it has not like that the advantage of annu- 
al fertilization by the overflow of waters, it pos- 
sesses others scarcely inferior. The soil here 
will bear severe cropping for a series of years, 
without intermission, of com and other exhaust- 
ing products, and when slightly deteriorated, by 
sowing it down two or three years in rye, clo- 
ver, or grass to be fed off by stock, it is appa- 
rently restored to its original fertility 

That part of the state bordering upon Vir- 
ginia, is broken, wild and mountainous, but 
when put under cultivation it is found reasona- 
bly productive, and we have no doubt some 
years hence, it will become celebrated for its 
flocks and herds. It has two months less win- 
ter than the mountains of the extreme Northern 
States, and possesses a superior soil, and yet so 
entirely has this fine region been overlooked, 
that land in any quantity can be had there, from 
5 to 25 cts. per acre, and even within 60 miles 
of the Ohio river, whole sections may be pur- 
chased from 50 cts. to $1 per acre, that wouU 
make the best sheep pastures. 

The Crops of Kentucky are hemp, tobacco, 
grass, roots and grain, and latterly, some attempts 
have been made to produce wine and silk, and 
we have no doubt, in both of these last, she may 
succeed as eminently as she ha^ in the first, and 
make them important sources of her wealth ; 
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lor she evidently has a fine climate and soil for 
their production. 

Hemp has now become a very important crop 
here ; the dew-rotted, answers admirably for 
bale rope and cotton bagging, while Govern- 
ment, in its manufacture of cordage, gives a de- 
cided preference to the water-rotted article of 
Kentucky, over that of any foreign importation ; 
and now that vats for clean, warm water are 
easily constructed to rot in any season of the 
year, and simple machinery is introduced for 
breaking and preparing it for market, there is 
no doubt but the South- West will not only soon 
drive out the foreign article, but eventually be- 
come a considerable exporter. 

Wheat is pronounced a very uncertain crop 
here, especially on the richer soils, where it 
finds many enemies to contend with, such as the 
fly, rust, and mildew. Some think that the 
State is too far south for profitable wheat pro- 
duction, and they will have to give up the grow- 
ing of it except for femily purposes, to their 
Northern neighbors. But in this opinion we 
think there is an error, since very fine crops 
are produced in Mississippi, at 5° lower latitude, 
and so far from thinking of abandoning the 
production of so indispensable an article for 
bread, we hope that the intelligent minds of 
Kentucky will set themselves to discover the 
cause of these devastations, and a remedy for 
them, which may be possibly found in a pre- 
paratory steep of some kind for the grain just 
before sowing, or some properly prepared top 
dressing on the ground during the autumn, or 
early spring's growth. 

When it is too thick and rank in the spring, 
to lessen the growth of straw, and increase the 
product of the grain, it is recommended to feed 
the whole field down a week or two with stock. 

Ryb succeeds well here, and is grown mostly 
for early spring pasture. It is usually sown in 
the corn fields, at the rate of two bushels to the 
acre, during the month of August, and if the 
corn stands up sufficiently straight, it is covered 
with the shovel plow, but such a cultivator as 
is used at the North, we are confident would 
prove a faster worker, and much more perfect 
instrument for this purpose. If the corn is too 
much lodged to plow in the rye, it will gene- 
rally catch, though not so evenly and well as 
when it can be slightly covered. If it has re- 
ceived a good autumn growth, young stock and 
sheep may be pastured on it all winter, when 
the ground ia frozen sufficiently to prevent 
poaching; and as soon as the field is dry in 
iMlarch, they are again turned on and kept there 
till the 10th to 2o3i April, according to the sea- 
sow^ by which time the clover and grass pas- 
tuies are sufiiciently advanced to receive the 
stock. They are then taken ofi* and the rye 



allowed to grow up, and as soon as ripened, 
hogs are turned on it. These continue till com 
is sufiiciently forward to commence the fatting^ 
process, they are now removed from the rye, 
and enough being lefl for seed, it again com- 
mences growing up for pasture, or it is plowed 
in as a fall dressing for the succeeding year's 
crop of corn. 

Oats do well here ; barley, btukwhent and 
millet have only been partially cultivated, but 
we believe always with jfair and certain success. 
They answer as an excellent change of feed for 
hogs to run on the same as rye, and are also fed 
to horses. 

Peas are scarcely ever sowed as a field crop, 
at which we are .very much surprised. They 
would probably produce as well in Kentucky 
as in New-Yorlc, where the product in busheb 
is generally equsd to that of corn, the labor of 
the cultivator much less, and we think them 
more nutritious for hogs. Peas and barley are 
the heaviest feed given to swine in England, 
and make the finishing in the fatting process. 
Some are now recommending the cultivation of 
the English bean for the same purpose as peaa. 



we 



are only apprehensive that the summers may 
prove too hot and dry for it, but perhaps it will 
soon acclimate itself and as it can be sown 
broad-cast and harrowed in and needs no after 
cultivation, an experiment on different soils is 
well worth making. The northern white bvrsh 
bean, we are certain, would do well in Ken- 
tucky, and may even be planted among com as 
is usual here, or at the South as they do the 
cow-pea. 

Roots, with the exception of the Swedes 
tumep, they have been Tcry successful in culti- 
vating, till the last year, when clouds of grass- 
hoppers, blister fiiea, and other enemies ap- 
peared, eating ofi* the leaves of beets and other 
roots, and even devouring such coarse herbage 
as the vines oi the potatoes. It is desirable that 
some remedy should be discovered for the pro- 
tection of the root crops, as the beets would 
answer well for fall feeding, and a tumep that 
ffrew wholly beneath the gro%7id, we are confi- 
dent, in so wild a climate, would keep all win- 
ter, and could be pulled for stock during the 
broken weather, and answer also for early 
spring food. But perhaps the Jerusalem Arti 
choke, upon the whole, may be considered theii 
best root, especially for stock hogs. Turned to 
a field of these in the £ill, they will get a good 
subsistence all winter, with the addition of a 
little com fed to them when the ground is hard 
frozen, and the preparation of the ground from 
the rooting of the nogs is the best possible cul- 
tivation for the succeeding year's growth. We 
are not sure but this root is better suited to the 
climate of Kentucky, than any other that can 
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be introduced from Europe or the Northern 
States. 

The Maize, or Corn crop, however, 
should remain as it now is, the chief product for 
wintering the stock of the South- West. The 
gourd seed grain, with a stalk growing 10 feet 
high, is their hest variety, and with easy culti- 
vation on good lands. 50 to 100 bushels are pro- 
duced to the acre. With a little extra attention, 
enormous products have lately been realized, 
averaging 1 40 to 200 bushels to the acre in 
large fields. As soon as the ears are well 
glazed, and the lower leaves of the stalks be- 
come dry, the best husbandry is to cut up the 
corn within a foot of the ground and shock it. 
By this time the stalks are sufficiently dry to 
escape moulding, and cut thus early, more sac- 
charine matter is preserved in the fodder. It is 
more nutritious too, and easier masticated by 
the stock, and, according to careful experiments, 
this course is found to produce a larger yield of 
grain. During the wmter the corn is husked 
and cribbed, and the stalks carted to some adja- 
cent pasture field and fed to the homed stock in 
place of hay. A more careless manner of feed- 
ing is pursued by others, not cutting up the com 
at all, but turning droves of fatting cattle into 
large fields, to be followed by hogs to eat up 
what passes whole through the cattle, or is 
thrown down and trampled upon the ground. 
If rye has not been sown among the com for 
spring pasture, and if the field is not destined 
for corn again the succeeding year, as soon as 
it is cut up and shocked in September, it is 
sowed to wheat, and where the corn shocks 
stood during winter, is sowed in the spring to 
oats. This last system, however, is so wasteful 
that it is now nearly abandoned by all good for- 
mers, and some even instead of feeding their 
com whole to the hogs in the ear, have mills 
for grinding it, cob and all, and then mix it up 
with wuter and let it ferment before feeding. 
Where the proper conveniences exist, we have 
no doubt, the extra labor in doing this is more 
than compensated by the saving of grain, even 
at its present low price. 

Bli7e Grass. — l^he great boast of Kentucky 
is her blue grass pastures, and of these, she cer- 
tainly has gr^at cause to be proud. It is grass 
that admirably suits the climate, and this fertile, 
calcareous soil, clothing it with the richest and 
most nutritious feed, and when lefl from the 
month of August to grow through the autanm, 
it attains sufficient height before cold weather 
sets in to protect itself, and thus grows on all 
winter, affording the stock turned upon it, except 
when covered, as it will be occasionally for a 
few days, with snow, all the food they may want 
to keep them in good heart till spring. 

Parks.-— As the country was cleared up, fhe 



settlers had the good taste to leave what they 
here call woodland pastures, that are made by 
merely underbrushing amono' the original forest 
trees, and sowing the ground to grass. These 
lend a sort of grandeur and relief to the landscape, 
giving it great beauty and variety, £md equal in 
appearance, to the noblest parks of England. 
They protect the cattle from the cold blasts of 
winter, afibrd them a grateful shade in the sum- 
mer, and preserve the grass green and growing 
during the hot season, causing the pastures to 
produce more than grows in the open fields that 
are left entirely open. Groves also of the Lo- 
cust are allowed to grow up for the same pur- 
pose, and to furnish timber for building and 
fencing stufE 

Stock. — Horses, Mules and Cattle. 
We doubt whether there is a district of the same 
size that can make a superior show of fine stock 
than is now to be found in the circle about Lex- 
ington. Here there are blood horses of the 
largest and finest description, animals of great 
flectness, power, substance, and endurance. Ass- 
es that are surprisingly large, 15 to 16 hands 
high, and the stock of mules from these great 
animals, are of prodigious power. We have 
seen them occasionally 17 hands high, and ta- 
king their end of the yoke quite satisfactorily, 
harnessed in, cheek by jowl, by the side of a 
great cart horse. The Short Horns are nu- 
merous and very highly and finely bred, and 
have added great wealth to the state. They 
find with this superior race of cattle and its 
crosses, that they can bring a beast to market 
of as fi^reat weight at four ^ears old, as they 
formerly were obliged to wait 7 or 8 years for, 
which is certainly no inconsiderable saving oi 
time, and adds largely to the profit of beef rais- 
ing. We should be glad now as Kentucky 
possesses some of the best milking fomilies of 
the short horned tribe, to see her pay a little 
more attention tq. the dairy, for she certainly 
might greatly excel in this line, and produce 
butter and cheese as cheap as can be done at the 
North. High crosses of the short horns upon 
the native stock, have turned out some great 
milkers. We have been informed that one cow 
on the best of clover and blue-grass pasture, 
without other food, averaged 41 quarts of milk 
per day, for three weeks, and others in winter 
on hay and corn fodder, gave from 20 to 26 
quarts for three months in succession. 

Srebp. — Kentucky can also boast some fine 
flocks of Sheep, and the growing of Wool now 
is considered quite profitable, and the only ob- 
jection to increasing their flocks, is the liability 
of their being killed by dogs. We believe that 
the apprehension from dogs, has been one of the 
greatest hinderances to the spread of sl^^ep hus- 
bandry throughout the West, thereby incurring a 
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loss to this fine section of country, of millions 
BBnually. If all other guards failed of pro- 
tecting sheep, we would recommend sending to 
Spain for some Alpine mastifis, such as are 
used there to guard the flocks against wolves. 
Three of these large animals would be suffi- 
cient to protect a thousand sheep, and woe to 
the dog, however powerful he might be, that 
came near them. a. 



AGRIC17I<TURAI< SCHOOI<S 

Should at once be established throughout eveiy 
State in the Unicm. We know of no appropriation 
that can be made by our Legislatures, that would 
render greater benefit to the country at large. And 
by tchoSs we would mean to be understood in the 
most comprehensive sense of that term. These 
should be large and commodious buildings, either 
erected by the State or permanently hired, at conve- 
nient points, where not only Natural Philosophy and 
Mechanics, Chemistry and Geology should be taught, 
with their application to buildings, implements, ma- 
nures, and vegetables *, but where also, all varieties 
of soils, and the best farming tools of every kind 
should be collected, their principles thoroughly ex- 
plained to the students, and practical lessons taught 
to every inmate. What an army of agricvUural re- 
fmners we should soon have scattered over the land ! 
What a tumbling there would be of the rickety im- 
plements and no less rickety systems, or rather want 
of all svstems, in many that call themselves farmers 
now-a-days 1 

Let not our sober minded readers apprehend that 
we are running wild on this subject, or conceive there 
is any patent way of producing crops or raising cattle 
without toil and attention. But what we claim is, 
that by using a plough made on a right principle, we 
can do twice as mncn work in a day, as with another 
made on no principle. That by using certain kinds 
of manures on certain kinds of soils, twice as great 
crops maybe obtained as by their misapplication, from 
an ignorance of chemical and geological science. 
That by the adaj^tation of proper seeds and a proper 
mode of cultivation, twice as much may be procured 
from the land when prepared for a crop, as dv culti- 
rating improi)er seeds: and finally, byfeedmg the 
crops to the right kind of animals, twice as much 
meat mav be made, as from being fed to Pharoah's lean 
kine. It we multiply all these two's together, we 
have eij^hl ; and this ratio, of eight to one^ is just about 
the diflerence we see in tne progress towards wealth 
made by the skilful and ignorant farmer. 

Will our Legislators do something for the commu- 
nity, themselves, and posterity, in this important 
matter 1 



Donations to Agricultural Schools, and other 
benevolent objects. — ^We have noticed with the sincerest 
pleasure, a bequest recently made by the late Benja- 
min Bussey, Es<j. of Boston, of neariy SS»M),000, his 
late valiiable residence in Roxbury, for the purpose of 
founding an a^cultural school, and imparting infor- 
mation on agricultural subjects generally. 

Here, then, we have the first practical, efficient 
movement towards establishing an agricultural school 
in the United States. It has been left to a private in- 
dividual to take the first step in this important work, 
that should have been taken by our State Legislatures 
years ago. But in the absence of public munificence 
tor this object, which from all appearances, is likely 
JO continue, it becomes a matter of private charily, 
and as locht is as equally deserv^ private regimi, 



as most of the charities of the present day, WLef 
shall we have an opportunity of recording a similaj 
appropriation from some of our New- York million- 
aires f 

We must here be allowed a remark, not for the par- 
pose of indulging in invidious or disparaging compa- 
rison towards others, but for the sole purpose of ren- 
dering justice where it is due. We have often re- 
garded with admiration, the continued and lar^ do- 
nations and bequests of citizens of the old Bay state, 
the ever glorious Commonwealth of Massachiiseus, 
for the promotion of science, and literature, and re- 
ligion ; and all the varied objects of charity, and the 
alleviation of the thousand ills that flesh is heir to. This 
is not the place to specify them, nor should we have 
room if inclined to, for their name is Legion ; but we 
should be gratified to see a list of these, with names, 
dates, objects, and amounts ; which, if furnished in 
detail, would exhibit the noblest array of philanthro- 
py and mimificence, the world has ever shown. We 
remember to have seen some years since, a statement 
made ez cathedra, that the total of appr^riations for 
the above objects made by citizens or Boston alone, 
exceeded $1,000,000 annuallv. 

Individuals who make these appropriations, are 
generally speaking, the best fitted to superintend and 
carry out the general plan of their beneiacdons ; and 
to illustrate our meaning let us cite two or three ex- 
amples. The late Stephen Giiard, of Philadelphia 
left miUians to endow an Orphan Asylum, for the sup- 
port and education of the friendless and destiiute. 
Prom the moment of his death, which occurred six 
or seven years since, more than $2000 a week or 
S100,000 a year, in actual cash, was accruing on this 
fund, yet up to the present moment, what has been 
the result t The amount of income rigidly and eco- 
nomically applied to the object, would have given 
ample support to oTie thmisand individuals from the 
moment oi his decease for all time to come. Will 
any of our Philadelphia friends tell us how man^, up 
to the present time, nave received the benefit oi^ this 
more tnan princely endowment 1 Our impression is, 
that few, if any, have thus far, of the poor and destiivte, 
been the recipients of this bounty. We know that a 
board of a building committee was promptly organized^ 
which, with directors and other managers, have con- 
sumed some S90,000'to $30,000 a year for the mere 
headwork for the construction of the Orphan^s House I 
How mucn of tliis vast expenditure would have been 
saved to these little sufferers, had Giraid himself, 
with all his practical good sense and efi&cient action, 
directed this object ! He failed to perceive, that in 
his mode of givmg, he endowed the scheming and the 
qMuewt, perlUips^ more UberaXbif than the frumdtess and 
destiiute. 

In connexion with this example, let us mention t\«'o 
others, the first of which is in strong contrast with the 
one just cited. Some years since, a lad^, single han- 
ded and alone, and without any pecuniary means of 
her own to assist her philanthropy and strong practi- 
cal good sense, procured subscriptions from benevo- 
lent individuals, to erect a plain, but substantial brick 
building, about 80 feet long, 50 feet wide, and six sto- 
ries high, in South Hadiey, Mass., the object of 
which was to furnish instruction to young ladies of 
moderate circumstances, who wished to become fitted 
for teachers. The total expenses of their education 
consisted in \ht first cost of the provisions, which they 
cooked themselves ; fuel^ their necessary books, and 
a trifling sum for tuition m the higher studies ; all the 
lower branches being alternately taught by the more 
advanced ; the total sum required per week, but liiile 
exceeding one dollar each. When passing there last 
season we noticed with astonishment the enlargement 
of tlie baildinid by the additioa to oneendtaod two 
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large wiogs, increasing it to more than doable its ori- 
ginal capacity, every part of which is occupied by 
the scholars. Here then, we have a great practical 
benefit, the furnishing annnallr, perhaps «) or 60 
teaebers, eyenr way suited, by Uieir pecoliar training 
in habits and acqoirements, to disseminate in the 
cheapest manner, the blessings of education through- 
out the land. Will the millions of Mr. Giraxd eiiSct 
more for the commimity when all the plans of his 
administrators have come to their fullest maturity, 
than has ^been already accomplished by this almost 
unaided indiiidual 1 

One other instance, and we have done. The illus- 
trious Fellenbuish, on coming Into possession of a 
handsome, though by no means eztrayagant pitrimo- 
ny, determined at once to begin the application of it 
to practical purposes, without waiting its accumula- 
tion through a long life of, it might be, doubtful suc- 
cess. With this view, he immeiuately established his 
agricultural and oth^r schools at Hoffwyl in Swit- 
zerland, and became himself the teacher and super- 
intendant of the pupils, and placed his daughter at the 
head of the female depabrtment ; and through a long 
series of j^ears has he, from his own resources, con- 
ducted this establishment, rendering more benefit to 
his country and the world, than any other institution, 
endowed by successive generations of his country- 
men, had in the same time effected. 

Tne moral we wish to educe is obvious. Those 
benevolent individuals of our own state and country, 
who intend to bequeath large sums for the benefit of 
the community, (7) will secare the object of their in- 
tended benevolence most eiSfectually, by at once ap- 
pl3ring their funds to this object, instead of incurring 
the hazard of their accmnulation or safety, in this age 
of Bank explosions, and Trust delinouencies, or 
chancenr ana executory application ; and enjoy while 
living, tSe luxury of wimessing the effect of their self- 
diiected bounty. m. 

Tow la Bm^laad* Hot 8« 

History of thb Berkshirbs. — ^Arriyed 
now in the heart of old Berkshire, the puhlic 
will probably expect to see some account of the 
early history, the breeding, rearing, and treat- 
ing of the celebrated animals to which this 
county has given a name. We very much 
regret, that we had not more time than was at 
our command, while in England, to fully elu- 
cidate this subject, as well as many others of 
great interest to the agricultuial commimity, 
but hope at some future time we may be able 
to accomplish this satisfactorily. But what 
few &cts we at present have at command, are 
probably about all that the generality of readers 
will care to know. We shall therefore pro- 
ceed to state them as succinctly as possible, and 
trust that they will be considered sufficient 
without obligmg us to again refer to the 
subject 

We traversed this and the neighboring shires 
of Hants, Wilts, Oxon, Bucks, and Surry, in 
those directions where it was thought important 
to do so, and were generally attended by stock 
purchasers in our rambles, who were perfectly 
conversant with the whole breeding of this 
region, and we think that we were as thorough 
ana indofetigable in the search after Berkabireiy 



of the best breeding and quality, as the cir- 
cumstances of the case would permit, or perhaps 
was of any particular benefit to the public or 
ourselves. 

All who pretended to any positive knowledge 
of the subject with whom we conversed, agreed 
that this breed of swine originally was a large 
and rather coarse animal, of a white or buS* 
color, intermixed with black spots, and that 
they were improved to their present great per- 
fection of form and dark color, by the Siamese 
or China boar. One ouite intelhgent respect- 
able old gentleman, of a handsome estate, re- 
siding at Southbridge, twelve miles from Read- 
ing, with whom we conversed, distinctly recol- 
lected about fifty years ago, when small prick 
eared black boars were brought into his neigh- 
borhood to refine their large hogs; but Mr. 
Westbrook of Bysham informed us, that his 
&ther possessed them in great perfection sixty 
years since, of a dark rich pliunb color, mingled 
with a little white. He (the son)»bowever, had 
sufifered the stock left him to breed in and 
deteriorate so much, that we thought it not 
worth purchasing from; but another person, 
who had of it some years ago, and who had 
paid good attention to it, allowed us to choose 
two 01 his finest sow pigs of this fiimily ano 
color, perfect almost m form, and of a good 
large size. 

From Bysham tbsgr probably gradually 
found their way along up the Thames, and to 
different parts of the county and its neighbor- 
hood. At Readiufi^ they told us that they had 
known them only lot about forty years, when 
we wrote our "Chapter on Swme," that ap- 
peared in the Cultivator some two years since, 
It was on the authority of different friends who 
had resided in the south and west of Berkshire, 
Professor Low and some others, that we assert- 
ed that the improvement began about the year 
1800, but it seems that our informants only 
knew of it in their quarter at that period, and 
that it is now distinctly traced by Mr. West- 
brook as fiir back as 1780. We are rejoiced 
at this, and hope it will be possible to go still 
fiurther hereafter, as it will only make the breed 
the more valuable in our estimation, as showing 
that it has a long established character in gen- 
eral excellence and pedigree, unknown to any 
thing of the domestic kind, the Asiatic hog 
alone excepted. 

The Berkshire is now generally acknowl- 
edged to possess more good points in him than 
any other breed whatever, as he is of the largest 
profitable size, of the truest and best shape, and 
has the most symmetrical limbs, and superadded 
to these, joins what is rather remarkable, fine 
thin hair and soft skin, to great hardiness and 
conititutioD. They are prolific braedan^ tb* 
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best of nurses, of thrifty growth, early maturity, 
easily kept on grass, the coarsest roots, or bran 
and brewers grain, and will fatten at any age. 
Their dispositions also are very quiet, unless 
roused to a fight, and then like all well bred 
animals, are game to the back bone. 

Their powers of endurance are very great, and 
nothing in England can travel with them of 
the hog kind, as has been often proved in 
driving the ditterrnt stocks to fairs and markets, 
aide by side. We took great pains to obtain 
evidence on this important point to the western 
former while abroad. Joined to all the above 
good qualities, their meat is of the best kind, 
the hams, shoulders, and jowls, being lean, 
muscular and delicate, while the sidfi pork is 
very fat, and cuts clear of lean as the Chinese, 
thus making the heaviest mess pork for barrel- 
ing, and such as is most preferred at the eastern 
markets. We saw hundreds of bacon sides in 
England, and since our return to America, have 
frequently witnessed the cutting up of Berk- 
sliires where the fact of their making clear 
pork was disputed at the packing houses of 
Cincinnati and other parts of Ohio. Again, 
notwithstanding their dark color, whether their 
hair be singed off by burning as is usually 
practiced in Great Britain, or scalded as in the 
United States, the skin dresses of the purest 
and most delicate white, and nothing in the 
slightest degree dark c^ be detected at all in 
it but the roots of the hair, to which the most 
&stidious stickler for white in a pig's skin can- 
not object. 

We found the Berkshires more sought after 
in England than any other kind of swine ; they 
were not only takmg them into Scotland and 
Ireland, but France, Germany, and other parts 
of Europe, and the British colonies in every 
direction, not even excepting Austmlia, some 
8,000 miles distemt from the father land. 

They are freer from disease than any animal 
we know of, and are never cursed with that 
sickening scabbiness of the skin, that character- 
izes so many other breeds. 

In breeding, those of medium sizes and fine 
points are most sought after in England. Ten 
to fifteen score (200 to 300 lbs.) are the maxi- 
mum weights desired in Berkshire, and we 
were often told there, that they considered these 
the best and most profitable sizes for them. 
Froin this opinion, many breeders in our coun- 
try dissent entirely, and though we would gen- 
erally recommend those of a medium size to be 
wintered over, still if a spring pig will fatten 
kindly as he is growing, and can be made to 
attain 250 to 300 lbs. by the following Decem- 
ber, it saves wintering, and may be considered 
upon the whole the most profitable breed. It 
11 aontexid«d that the largest and finest Bnrk- 



shires will easily do this, and several breeders 
have now commenced a series of experinnents 
with the produce of our late importatioix, for 
the purpose of testing whether it can be done, 
and we are promised a full report of the trials 
as soon as completed. 

All colors exist in Berkshire, stragglers oc- 
casionally finding their way in there, but they 
are not recognized as their breed at all, the 
true sort being of a black, or deep rich plunab 
color, with a slight flicking of bun or white on 
them, the feet generally white, with a small 
white strip in the face, and frequently a white 
tuft at the end of the tail. White hogs exist in 
considerable numbers in the neighborhood of 
Windsor, of tolerable feir quality. They are 
called old King George's breed, and arc said 
to be the descendants of some Lcicesters given 
the late George III. by the celebrated Bake- 
well, for the purpose or stocking his Majest^s 
farm near by. They are now much deteriora- 
ted in breeding, andf totally imworthy, in our 
judgment, an importation. 

Great care is requisite in purchasing Berk- 
shire hogs, especially on the borders of the 
county, as the Neapolitan, Hampshire, W^ilt- 
shire, and various otner crosses exist, that none 
but the best judges in breeding can detect, and 
many of the formers are exceedingly careless 
in their selections and stock animals, and some 
are totally indifierent whether they are pure 
blood or not As to their cost, this is according 
to fancy in a measure. Those who had taken 
particular pains in their selections and breeding, 
for picked stock asked high prices. All sorts 
of meats are at present scarce, and very high in 
England. Good pork was worth 12 to 14 cts. 
per pound when we were there, and the poorest 
pig of any breed, two to three months old, would 
bring in market as a stock animal, $4 to $8 
each. Two years ago, they were not worth 
half that But the first cost is nothing in com- 
parison with other expenses, which are almost 
innumerable ; we will merely state one item. 
By the London packet ship Mediator, we ship- 
ped two grown animals and eighteen small 
ones, about three months old. Mr. Whyte's 
bill of feed alone for these was 34/. 1. 6, which 
at the then rate of exchange, amounted to over 
$160. To be sure, we were liberal in laying 
in sixty days supplies for the stock, as we had 
no idea of paying a hiffh price for animals, and 
then have them starved to death on the voyage. 
As near as we could estimate the cost of four 
months* pigs, including accidents and deaths, 
laid down in this city, it amounted to about $50 
per head, without reckoning any thing of our 
time employed in the selections, so that the rea- 
der will see that there can be no very great 
profit in itsportiftf Berkshires, at the prices we 
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sold them at Indeed, we had no idea of mak- 
inor money on them from the beginning, our 
sole motive in the importation was, to secure 
superior fresh crosses— whether we succeeded 
or not in doing so, as the animals are now here, 
the public can judge for itself; further than this, 
it does not become us to speak. Certain it is, 
however, that we took unwearied pains in the 
selections, and went down to Berkshire no less 
than four times to do so. We chose from all 
the largest and finest families that we could hear 
of, and if the animal suited us, we never hesi- 
tated at the price named for it Others may 
import at a less cost than we have, but if they 
have obtained larger and finer animals, we shall 
be happy to bo advised of the fact We hardly 
think that England can at present add further 
improvement to our stock of swine in this coun- 
try, and if any more importations are wanted, 
we would recommend obtaining them from 
China, Siam, and the Asiatic Islands. 

We trust we shall be pardoned so many 
words on a subject in which it is well known 
that we have had a pecuniary interest, for we 
assure our readers that we have been literally 
compelled to do so, in consequence of the almost 
innumerable questions and letters that have been 
addressed us upon it. We fully believe what 
we assert, and, as we have paid particular at- 
tention to this subject, we express ourselves 
frankly, strongly, and fully, ana exactly as we 
think. To all those who do not agree with us 
in opinion, we cordially invite from them an 
expression of their sentiments, and more es- 
pecially a statement of facts in &vor of any 
other breeds of swine, and they may be assured 
that they shall have a full hearing in our col- 
umns. We go for the great general good and 
improvement of agriculture, without regard to 
the private interests of any one man or thing. 



A. 



Pediorees. — It is found troublesome and 
perplexing, in reading the pedigrees of animals, 
to ascertain how many crosses they had of cer- 
tain stock, without continiRilly counting the g's 
which stand for great, great, grand dam, and so 
on. Now, instead of this perplexing repetition 
of g's, which it is impossible to repeat in speak- 
ing, and convey any definite idea, we recom- 
mend placing figures for them, thus, suppose 
that we wished to give the pedigree of the cow 
Minerva, by this method we should say : — 

Minerva, calved May 6th, 1837, by Jupiter, 
(244), dam Ora, by Saturn (230), d. 2 Latona, 
by Orcus (221), d. 3 Juventa, by Ajax (215), 
d. 4 Lais, by Memnon (210), d. 5 Fulvia, by 
Pnn ri99), d. 6 Siren, by Pluto (168), d. 7 
Styx, by Charon (143).' 



Present method in the Herd Book : — 

Minerva, calved May 6th, 1838, by Jupiter 
(244), dam Ora, by Satam (230), g. d Latona, 
by Orcus (221), g. g. d. Juventa, by Ajax 
(215), g. g. g. d. Lais, by Memnon (210), 
g. g. g. g. d. Fulvia, by Pan (199), g. g. g. g. g. 
d. Siren, by Pluto (68), g. g. g. g. g. g. d. Styx, 
by Charon (443). 

In reading the proposed method, we should 
say, Minerva, calv«i May 6th, 1837, by Jupiter 
(244), dam Ora, by Saturn (230), dam second, 
Latona, by Orcus (221), dam third, Juventa, by 
Ajax (215) dam fourth, Lais, by Memnon (210), 
and so on. 

This strikes us as much more simple and 
definite than the old way, and we hope that the 
committee of gentlemen, appointed to superin- 
tend getting up the American Herd Book, will 
take the subject into consideration, and in the 
meanwhile, all those who approve the sugges- 
tion, can adopt it hereafter in stating the pedi- 
grees of their animals. a. 

The Farmer's Heqister. — Edmnnd Rufiin, Esq. 
for ten years the sole editor of this able agricultural 
paper, annouoces his intention to abandon its pubU- 
calion at the exjpiraiion of the present volume. The 
causes assigned are two — 1st. The hostility of the 
Banking interest in the state, whose wrath nas beeo 
kindled by his uncompromising exposition of iheir 
mal-practices, the propriety of which may be learned 
from the simple statements, given in the April No. 
It is there charged, that there is an existing partner- 
ship of Banks and State, in ihis wholesale fraud, and 
that Bank directors and members of the Legislature 
arc largely indebted to the Banks. Proof— Fifty -live 
members of the last legislature of Virginia, owed the 
Banks $^111,675, and the Bank directors, so far as r#. 
parted, are indebted either as principals or sureties to 
the Bai)ks, to the moderate amount of $i>'2,321,080, or 
about one-fourth of the whole Banking capital of the 
State. In two Banks, the boards of directors owe 
nearly one-half the amount of capital and in another, 
which might teach a lesson of Umfi to some of our 
New-YorK or Michigan bankers, who have proved 
themselves anything but green in tnese operations, the 
directors absolutely owe the BanJc, ovtr one-third 7twre 
than its cTitire capital I And, to show the pecuniary in- 
terest these worthy individuals have in tne prosperity 
of the institutions under their special charge, of 
twenty-one directors constituting the boards of inrec 
Banks, four have little more than stock enough to en- 
title them to hold office, while the remaining seven- 
teen have not a spare share a piece, over the five ne- 
cessary to their holding their posts. 

But the great point that is made against them is, 
that while the Banks are derpandin^, and the legisla- 
ture have acceded to suspepsion, for the purpose of 
enabling them to place themselves in a position to re- 
sume, they have auiing the past year, from January 
1, 1841, to January 1, 1842, increased their liabilities 
and decreased their specie to the amount in the ag- 
gregate, of over S'l, 000,000 1 and this is the result of 
a five years* suspension ! 

We are not ImUiomsis, and far from being of that 
school that wobld attempt to interdict the circulation 
of Bank paper, believing that Bank paper convertible 
into specie, is the best currency in existence, or that 
has ever had existence. Neither do we ^lieve that 
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fianks xna/ not in some great contingency, such as 
occnrred in the spring of 1837, require a breathing 
time to kok aroond them and prepare for a new and 
difficult condition of things ; but, as with the Northern 
Banks, a few months are sufficient to enable them to 
j)repare.lomeet their engagements, and at theezpi- 
iation of this time, they should be compelled to meet 
them or go into liquidation. The last five years are 
rich in lessons of wisdom on this head, and now infi- 
nitely better to the community and themselyes haye 
been the effi*cts of resumption by the Banks of the 
North, instead of continued suspension as in the 
South and West. But we are exceeding our limits 
on this subject It is for this neat crime, of exposing 
the chicanery and triclos of the Banks, this uithful 
watchman of the Fhrmer^ interests, is to be sacrificed. 

But 2d. He says : ** The great and unceasing and 
all-important obstacle to the proper maintenance, and 
consequent full measure of utility of the Farmers' 
Register, is the general apathy and want of all public 
spirit, and even of enlightened self-interesty by the agri- 
cultural community of this state. The proportion of 
the agricultural class of Virginia is amazingly small, 
who participate in the generous feelings expressed by 
one who merely feels and thinks as every member of 
that class should do, and would do, if true to their 
own and their countiV's best interests. The pecuni- 
ary support . affi)rdea to this publication has never 
been enough to compensate tne editor for the risks 
and losses necessarily incurred ; and for the last few 
years, there has not been enough of clear profit to pay 
for a capable clerk. Nearly half the actual support 
of subscribers is furnished from beyond the borders 
of Virginia — and the arrears of subscription now due, 
and of which the payment is desperate, amoimt to 
more than all the clear profit ever derived from the 
adventure. Under such circumstances, the work has 
been continued less in regard to any hope of its being 
properly sustained, than lor other consiaerations. But 
witn the close of this volume will end the editor's la- 
bors for ten of the best years of his life ; and he will 
no longer obtrude, on the agricultural public, services 
which seem to be so little appreciated, and which 
have been so little aided bv the sympathy of the great 
body of the members of the interest designed to be 
served." 

Here is a lesson that may well make the farmers' 
advocate hang his head with shame. The shades of 
Washington and Henry, of Marshall and Madison, 
will frown indignantly on the degenerate cultivators 
of their once proud Common wealm. But Virginia is 
not alone in her want of enlic^htened and patriotic ef- 
forts to improve her soil, and sustain progressive ad- 
vancement in agriculture, as the unrequited efibrts of 
many of its best friends have abundantly proved 
throughout the whole Union. Yet we hope ana trust, 
we are not hoping againsl hope^ that a brighter day is 
dawnirig, and that farmers will ere long know and 
aroreciate their true friends, and will reward those 
who have done, as well as those who may be " doing 
them a more essential service than the whole race of 
politicians put together." 



Protection of Home Industry. — Our 
object in alluding to this subject, in the last and 
present number of this purely agriculhtral jour' 
naly is simply to disabuse the &rming commu- 
nity of the Mse hopes they may still entertain, 
of supplying Europe with our agricultural pro- 
ductions. We have shown that there is less of 
beef and pork exported from this country now 
than fifty years ago, and that even the imaU I 



amount of grain and flour we condime to send 
to Europe, proves a serious loss to those en- 
gaged in it We now propose briefly to show 
from the temper of the English sentiment oc 
this subject, and the general condition of the 
laboring portion of Europe, that any futare a- 
sential change of policy in our &vor is hop& 
less. In exhibiting English public opinion, we 
shall quote from the London Farmer's li^faga- > 
zine, an ably conducted periodical, and the moat 
popular mouth-piece ot the hrmmg intereSL 
which i$ the controlling interest in £n£rl^ 
as it should be here, and toill ineoitably h 
whenever it takes the trouble to make its voia 
heard. 

In the January number, in speaking of this 
country, it says, << To employ a portion of their 
surplus population in cultiiraLting the banks of 
the Ohio, is an object of immense consequence 
to their future prosperity; but this advantage 
cannot be obtained, unless the inhabitants of the 
British empire consent to abandon the tillage of 
many millions of acres at home, and draw their 
supplies of food from foreign nations. We see 
not the improvement of our present condition, 
by working in mines and exposing ourselves to 
furnace labor, in exchange for American flour 
and Ohio salted beef. The value of agricul- 
tural produce in British America (Canada) is 
very considerably interfered with by clandestine 
importations from the United States." This 
trade it is strongly recommended to cut up by 
the roots, but the British shipping interest in 
this instance, happen to have tne longest end of 
the lever, and the National government leare 
this thing to them for the present, to the small 
detriment of the &rming interest at home, and 
the great annoyance of the colony. But colo- 
nies, with our politic old mother, to our own 
cost we know, are loved and cherished for the 
amount of money they can earn for her, not the 
trouble of defence am protection they require. 
They have however added largely to the duty 
on nour now passing into Canada from this 
country, and as soon as it is any object to raise 
the duty on wheat it jtvill at once be done. 

From the February number of the same jour- 
nal, we quote, "The American citizens now 
desire John Bull to brave all the dangerous con- 
sequences of the scurvy, and to eat American 
salted beef for the benefit of American agricul- 
ture, instead of English fresh roasted beef. 
They ask Englishmen to work in mines and 
fry before furnaces ; and in exchange for this 
duty, the free traders promise free bom Britons, 
American flour and American salted provisions 
But it is not possible to impress on our popula- 
tion the propriety of throwing several millions of 
our lands at home out of cultivation, and redncinf 
Uieir own coontrymeu to poverty and wretched* 
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ness, for* the sole benefit of American agricul- 
ture and American field labor." 

The March number of the same journal says, 
" The agricultural interest in America will 
probably require in exchange for their produce, 
bullion^ with which they may extend American 
aorricultural improvements." (We should be 
glad of paying our debts there, and the trifling 
amount of mnnu&ctures we are constantly im- 
porting from them, but are denied this poor pri- 
vilege, with almost every article we export from 
the north. They take cotton, which they can- 
not do without, and rice uncleaned, and a few 
other articles from the south ; and a small quan- 
tity of potash from the north.) " Surely her 
Majesty's subjects are not so perfectly demented, 
as to prefer the countless plains on the banks of 
the Ohio to the cultivation of British and Irish 
fields, nor can they be so &r ^one in self-respect, 
as to work in fectories, in nunes, and to destroy 
their constitutions before furnaces, for the supply 
of foreign nations with the difllerent articles of 
their labor ; and the pay for these toils to be their 
food, so long as health permits them to do their 
work in a satis&ctory manner to their task- 
masters, (the Americans,) and not one day long- 
Tne number of April gives the opinion 
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of the seconder of the com law modification. 
He says, " Sir Robert Peelers corn Ioad would 
effectually prevent any greater quantity [of 
corn) coming to us from America and Odessa^ 
than the present law allawed.^^ For themselves 
they say, << American fiour should, in a most 
particular manner, be excluded from our mar- 
kets; its importation will materially interfere 
with our milling trade, and a great proportion 
of the quantity latterly imported from America 
is not genuine, being mixed with Indian corn 
meal, and its deleterious qualities cannot readily 
be detected." (We doubt if a pound of Indian 
meal has been mixed with every 1,000 barrels 
of wheat flour exported ; and when sent abroad, 
our com meal is esteemed a choice delicacy, 
wherever it goes. We have heard a resident 
at St Croix the past winter, speak with enthu- 
siasm of the delicious article he was regaled 
with from the Wilmington mills. But to mis- 
state the case, and depreciate the American ar- 
ticle, is an English way of stating an argument 
and securing a case.) "We cannot conceive 
that any British advantage can arise from this 
system of generosity, nor can we comprehend 
how that doctrine can benefit us, which for the 
sake of increasing agricultural cultivation in the 
wilds of America, would place millions of acres 
of land at home out of tillage." 

We could multiply these extracts ad infini- 
tum, but we think they are sufficiently explicit, 
to show the present temper and feeling of Brit- 
uh public opinioo towards the policy of admit- 



ting American agricultural products into that 
kingdom. We ^ill now state briefly the con- 
dition of the laboring people in Europe, from 
which American formers can judge of tne pros- 
pect they have of being able to compete with 
them in the English grain market, whenever 
the short crops compel them to admit it. 

In Denmark, the peasantiy, who are the only 
laboring classes, are held in bondage, and are 
bought and sold with the land. 

In Russia, it is still harder for the serf, for 
the emperor and nobles own all the land in the 
empire, and the peasantry are transferred with 
the estate. They universally live in wretched 
cabins, sleep on the bare floor, and in the be- 
ginning of winter, have a tolerable supply of 
cabbage and coarse bread, scarcely ever meat or 
butter ; but towards spring, especially if it be a 
hard winter, or they have haa a scanty supply, 
or have been at all improvident, they are obliged 
to eke out their coarse meal by the addition of 
bark, and even stfow reduced to a fine state. 
This brutish fodder produces intestinal diseases, 
that prove fatal to thousands on the return of 
warm weather. 

In Poland, the peasantiy are all slaves. A 
writer who has travelled there in nearly every 
direction, says, " We never saw a wheat loaf to 
the east of the Rhine in any part of Germany, 
Poland and Denmark," and he mi^ht add 
Russia. And let it be borne in mind, these are 
the countries that produce the wheat which is 
stored up at Dantzic and other convenient points 
to pour into English ports whenever they are 
open at all. The food of the above competitors 
of American freemen is "cabbage, potatoes, and 
sometimes black bread and gruel without the 
addition of butter or meat." 

In Austria, the nobles are the proprietors of 
the land, and the peasants work like our slaves, 
every day throughout the week for their mas- 
ters, except Sunday. 

In Hungary, it is still worse, for the peasant- 
ry (the slaves) do all the work, pay all the 
taxes, and have soldiers quarterea on them at 
pleasure. 

In France, eight millions never eat wheat 
bread. Their food is barley, rye, buckwheat, 
chestnuts^ and a few potatoes. The average 
wages in France is $37 50 for a man, and 
half this for a female for the year, and one-fifth 
of this amount is taken from them by taxes. 

In Ireland, the average wages are 9 to U 
cents a day ; and last of all, ]n England and 
Scotland, among a large class, they receive but 
just enough to keep soul and body together, and 
for the last year, if their own pitiable accounts 
are to be taken for truth, thousands have died 
from hunger and disease, consequent on their 
privBtiona 
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Such then, fanners of the United States, is the 
class of people you are to coine in competition 
with, whenever you send your productions 
abroad for a market. But this is not all. You 
have two other items to contend with. The 
first is, transportation to their shores, from an 
average distance of 1,000 miles from the in- 
terior of your own country, and then across the 
Atlantic 3,500 to 5,000 miles further. But this 
difficulty and expense, the indomitable energy 
and resources of our countrymen could grapple 
^th — but a greater one yet remains behind, 
and in this we must inevitably be worsted. 
European exactions are an over-match for even 
Yankee skill and perseverance, though the 
latter is unequalled by any thing else. We 
have then the enormous customs or duties to 
pay in foreign ports, and to give you a slight 
idea of what they are, and nearly what they 
always will be, we subjoin the impost on some 
of the principal items of export, to the principal 
countries with which we trade in Europe. 

Cotton being an article they have not hitherto 
raised, it is admitted at a small duty by all 
Europe ; generally at less than one cent a pound, 
and in some cases, as in Prussia, it is free ; but 
as by manufacturing, they can make three times 
as much as we in producing it, there is little 
credit due their liberality on that score. 

The following table shows the duties levied 
on the articles enumerated. The sliding scale 
being adopted both in England and France, to 
regulate the duty on Grain imported into those 
countries, the rate of duty may vary every 
month, increasing as the price of grain or flour 
fidls, and vice versa. No later authentic infor- 
mation of the rates actually paid, have been re- 
ceived than the close of the year 1840, but those 
of 1841 will not vary materially from those of 
the preceding year. 

ENGLAND. 

Flour, per barrel, paid duty in 1840, $3 12x 
Wheat, per quarter of 8 bushels, do. 5 20 
Com, do. (not given in 1840) in 1838, 3 68 
Rice, per cwt. in 1840, 3 60 

Tobacco (manufactured), per lb. in 1840, 2 16 
do. (immanufactured), do. do. 72 

RUSSIA. 

Flour, per bushel, in 1838, 66 

Rice, per 36 lbs. in 1842, 45 

Tobacco (manufact'd), pr 36 lbs. in 1842, 9 00 

do. (unmanu^t'd), do. do. 4 50 

FRANCS. 

Flour (wheat), per 220 lbs. in 1840, 10 83 
do. (rye), do. do. 6 60 

Wheat, per 22 gals. do. 4 63 

Com or Maize, per 22 gals, do 3 50 

Rice, per 220 lbs. do. 46 75 

Tobacco, per 2¥ lbs. do. nearly 2 00 



Austria levies a duty of $7 20 on evrrr 
123x lbs. leaf tobacco imported ; and Prussia 
$7 51 on every cwt of manufactured tobaccc, 
and $3 76 on every cwt. of unmanufactured t> 
bacco. The two last never import grain froa 
the United States. 

We have given above the figures ; -we shaJI 
leave it for our readers to determine, how de- 
sirable a trade must be to us, carried on at s 
distance of five thousand miles, and payinrr ^ 
average duty a good deal exceeding one hun- 
dred per cent And this, be it remembered, if 
after carrying into the account 700,000.000 
pounds cotton, exported last year, and payinr 
but a trifling duty abroad; throwing of course, 
nearly the whole burden of duty on the other 
exports, the product of the country at large. 

In round numbers, we pay on our exports. 
amounting to about $90,000,000 annually, nrer 
one hundred per cent, of foreign duiy^ w hil: 
the $100,000,000 we import, we levy a dirty 
only of twenty per cent. The reciprocity in 
this intercourse seems to be all on one side • y^t 
onesided as it is, it exhibits about the fairn^«5 
of trade we have ever had in Europe. JNor 
need we look for any material abatement cf 
foreign imports. The selfish policy they adopt, 
we must use in self-defence, or be kept in our 
present slavishly embarrassed condition. No 
change of policy need be looked for abroad, 
till the present race of human beinors are blotted 
out of existence, and another substituted in their 
place, with an intensity of love for their neigh- 
bors, as great as that now existing for them- 
selves. 

Then why do we indulge this insane policv? 
The motives are various. We have never been 
^frightened from our propriety,' though we 
have often been gulled out of it; and our late 
special treaty with France, by which her politic 
monarch, apparently crouching before our me- 
nace, yielded to our demand for the payment of 
a few millions, but first secured conditions by 
which she received it back ten times over. He 
' stooped to conquer.' It was an act illustrative 
of the race. 'Twas the old bargain over again 
on a larger scale, in which the countryman sold 
his turkey for a dollar and his dinner, but his 
dinner consumed the turkey and as much more 
with it. We received an indemnity of about 
$5,000,000, and have paid them back 850,000,- 
000, for which we have no claim for indemnity. 

But our great error is in submitting to a policy 
dictated by a small minority of our producing 
class, in their misguided expectations of pro- 
moting their own exports and profits, in the 
exact ratio they injure, (from excessive impor- 
tation,) all the remainder of the Union. Do 
they not see the utter fallacy of this doctrine — 
that Europe buys not a pound niof« of cotton 
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for all OUT imports than she would without, and 
that in the face of all concessions, she is stimu- 
lating the production of cotton in Africa, in 
Asia, and the Islands of the Indian Ocean, and 
that they are hasting in their career as com- 
petitors beyond any thing heretofore knovvTi ? 
The South is sleeping on a volcano ; and before 
she would acknowledge it to herself, if allowed 
to pursue her own policy, Europe would be 
supplied with cotton at cheaper rates elsewhere, 
and her market at home would be ruined by 
the utter bankruptcy of our own manufactures. 
How vastly better for her to be warned in time. 
Let her raise less cotton, aud more grain and 
other products. The profit would l^ greater 
and the risk less. By sending a smaller quantity 
abroad, prices would be higher. We believe if 
her annual crop were one-fourth less, the cotton 
grower would receive more in the aggregate 
for his crop than now. By stimulating produc- 
tion, he is his own most formidable competitor. 
In the mean time, our own manufacturers have 
been advancing, and by a judicious protection 
will continue to advancd beyond anything the 
world has ever seen, and will in time afford an 
unlimited market for the raw material. We 
consume now as much as our total production 
twenty years ago, and an amount equal to that 
manufactured by Great Britain at that time. 
Wc arc now only twenty years behind the 
greatest manufacturing nation in the world ! 
What a destiny remains for the United States if 
we have wisdom to acheive it I 

Circumstances at no one period of our histo- 
ry, have been so favorable to our growth, if 
properly used, as at the present moment. Ow- 
mg to the distress abroad, every vessel now com- 
ing from Europe is crowded with intelligent 
and industrious emigrants.* Call into use the 
dormant capital that is now hoarded up from ap- 
prehension of its total loss ; call into active ope- 
ration the millions of manu&cturing investments 
now idle and unproductive, by a sufficient and 
permanent protections and wc fix all this emi- 
gration immovably to our soil ; and as much 
more behind, as the persuasion of those with us, 
and the example of their own success, will in- 
duce to follow. Though we cannot afford to 
carry bread to Europe ^o feed her industrious 
citizens, we offer them every facility to come 
here and bake it for themselves ; and if we are 
unwilling to go there to purchase the fabrics of 
her artizans, we solicit their aid in making them 
on our own soil. 



•The number of emi^ant passengers that have 
arrived in this port from Europe, from Jan. 1 to May 
14, 1842, is 15,908, being an excess of 9,338 over the 
the arrivals darine: the same time in 1841. They are, 
geTi»rally of the best class of farmers and mechanics 
who for want of employment at the east, are pushing t| 
for the icicrior and tne fertile lands in the far west. 



We have seen there is no reciprocity in our 
intercourse with Europe. Let us give up then 
this phantom o^ free trade ^ a thing British 
statesmen are fond of pensioning their distin- 
guished writers to promulgLite to the world, as 
eminently worthy tli^ir imitation, but which 
they are most especially careful to eschew them- 
selvea *Tis a dream unworthy our waking 
hours. Let us cherish the operations of our 
own Home Industry already commenced, and 
aid in developing new resources of employment 
and wealth. We have enough of every variety 
of original materials, to supply ourselves. To 
make use of the means already in our posses- 
sion, is the most obvious, as well as the most 
politic course we can pursue. We have a con- 
tinent to operate in — a land of surpassing fer- 
tility, stretcning through 22^ of latitude, and 40® 
of longitude, and embracing every variety of 
soil, climate, and production. This is almost every 
where well watered, and furnishing abundantly 
a natural manufacturing power, far beyond any 
other portion of the globe. And where this is 
wanting, exhaustless mines of coal ofier their 
gratuitous treasures for our use. Can we be so 
insane as to forego all tliese manifest advantages 
at our hands, and seek those entangling allian- 
ces from the old world, the father of his country so 
justly deprecated ? Free trade is a chimera of the 
brain, 'tis impossible in practice, and if possible 
would still result in the loss of the exchange. 
The sovereigns of Europe talk of Free trade, 
but they cbct monopoly. They will have the 
Lion's share. They offer us no other terms. 
We have been hewers of wood and drawers of 
water, till our patience is exhausted. We have 
only to resolve we will be so no longer, and our 
emancipation is already completed. The people 
— the people have only to tell their vicegerents 
at Washington that their minds are deliberately 
but unalterably made up in fevor of protection^ 
and they will afford it. 'Tis the only tribunal 
we can approach for this object. The states 
have voluntarily yielded up this right. It exists 
with Congress, or it exists nowhere. Let us 
then see to it, that thoy faithfully execute this 
trust. // %ca^ one of the express objects of their 
organization^ that they should foster and enr 
courage American Industry, and defend it from 
European exaction. 

This done, we shall hear the notes of joy and 
gladness again resounding throughout the coun- 
try, instead of the wail of sorrow and despair. 
Then shall we see the husbandman rewarded in 
his toil, and the artizan and manufacturer sus- 
tained in their praiseworthy and patriotic efforts. 
Then shall we see new and untisual products, 
with augmented ones already familiar. Then 
shall we have prosperity, abundance and con- 
tentment at home, and credit and consideration 
abroad. &. 
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HoBiNO CBon — T^eir raources for vfoter in drought. 
Com, potatoes and other crops wul require particular 
attention during this and the early part of the'next 
month. There is great advantage in frequently stir- 
ring the ground, even if there be no weeds to extir- 
Eate, and especially if the ground be dry. Whoever 
as observed the oifierence in a time of drought, be- 
tween crops that are neglected, and those where the 
ground is frequently stined with the hoe, or plough, 
or cultivator, will not have failed to appreciate the 
great utility of this practice. By a careful attention 
to this, the diligent farmer often pushes his crops far 
enough ahead, to shade the ground and effectually 
protect it from the great influence of the sun's rays, 
by which he secures a fine crop ; while the neglect of 
early hoeing keeps the crops backward, it may be, 
till the influence of the sun is sufficiently powerful to 
wither and destroy the crop for the season. 

There are two ways in which water is fui-nished to 
the growing vegetation by this operation. The first 
is, by producing the unevenness which is the result of 
stirnnc; the surface, the radiation or escape of hear 
from the ground which is imbibed during the day, goes 
on with great rapidity as soon as the direct rays of the 
sun are withdrawn ; and the air, which is highly 
charged with moisture, in consequence of having its 
temperature lowered immediately in contact with the 
surliace, deposites large quantities of dew upon the 
ground, which is absorbed by the vegetables. This 
operation is illustrated on every farmer's table during 
the hot weather, whenever a pitcher containing cold 
water is placed in a warm room. The air, which is 
full of aqueous vapor, coming in contact with the 
vessel, parts with a poilion of its heat which passes 
into the cold body, and agreeable to the invariable 
laws of chemistry, it parts with a portion of the wa- 
ter suspended in it also. Thousands of people wit- 
ness this operation every day throughout tne summer, 
and yet never learn where the moisture comes from, 
which is collected in large standing drops, and oflen 
nms down in streams from the sides. These people 
never studied the principles of chemistry, or they 
would have known that in what is termed the driest 
weather, the air is really most full of water, held in a 
state of invisible vapor. We have all convincing 
proof of this, whenever the temperature of the air is 
lowerd by the action of electricity, and the gathering 
thunder clouds make their appearance on a sultry 
summer's day, and anon pour down volumes of liquid 
air. While snugly ensconced under a shed, and rivers 
of water were pouring over the eaves, and the pelting 
storm seemed as if it would come through the solid 
roof, did the reflecting farmer ever ask, Whence came 
this deluge 1 A few minutes before, the heavens were 
unclouded and transparent as glass, and the naked 
eye could reach through space beyond the fixed stars — 
now he can hardly see a dozen rods. Whence came 
this world of waters 1 The wind has scarcely stirred 
the quivering aspen, and therefore could not bring on 
its loaded wings, this burden from the sea. A single 
remark explains the whole of this striking scene. 
The air wnen hottest, is most full of water, being 
capable of holding Ihe greatest quantity when its tem- 
perature is highest ; electricity has reduced the heat 
of the air, and instantaneously the lower temperature 
compels the air to disgorge a portion of the water it 
has held, and down it comes in torrents. 

Now, precisely this operation is carried on when 
the dew falls, except that the heat is abstracted from 
the air not by electricity, but by radiation passing up- 
wards through space, and into the ground when its 
temperature is lower than the air, and at the precise 
instant the temperature of the air falls, it begins to 
deposit a portion of its moisture, thus supplpng the 
v^etation with water by its roots through the ground. 



and by its roots and leaves, which, in consequence of 
their rapid radiation of heat, and becoming cold, con- 
dense considerable quantities of dew upon them. — 
These operations are augmented just in the proportion 
to the rou^ness of the surface and the dark color of 
the vegetation and ground ; illustrating in this, two 
other principles in chemistry : 1st, that radiation is 
greatest in black, and least or all in white ; and 2d, 
it is also proportionate to the roughness of the surface. 
A black kettle covered with soot will imbibe and part 
with heat in an incredibly less space of time, than 
will a polished white vessel similarly exposed. 

We see from the above explanation, how beneficial 
it is to the farmer, to have his land well blackened 
with manure, to meet the contingencies of drought, 
and how his rank, dark vegetation drinks in the mois- 
ture from the air that surrotmds it, while the yellow 
puny vegetables are incapable, perhaps, of absorbing 
it in sufficient quantities to save even their existence. 

But the second wa]^ that hoeing the soil affisrds wa^ 
ter to growing crops, is by the direct formation of wa- 
ter in the groimd. This is done frequently in great 
abundance, when the soil is well charged with hydro- 
gen by the manures, or geine, contained in it. By 
moving the surface and bringing portions of the soil 
to the air, a combination with the oxygen of the latter 
is effi5cted, and water is the result, which is thus di- 
rectly furnished to the roots of the plants. The amouot 
of water conveyed by these two methods to an .acre 
of growing crops during very hot weather, is almost 
incredible. But this need not be deemed unworthy of 
credit by the most prejudiced and least informed, 
when he can prove to himself by ocular demonstra- 
tion, that by burning a certainirvinsible air oreaSykecan 
pjwJtLce water. Of this he can satisfy himself, by pla- 
cing a few pieces of iron or zinc in a large glass jar, 
containing water and a small quantity of oil of vitriol. 
This vessel is to be closely covered and a tube insert- 
ed, of the size of a small quill from the wing of a 
bird. You will at once perceive a commotion in the 
liquid, occasioned by the combination of the oxygen 
of^the water with the metal, for which it has a great 
affinity, and the bobbles are the hydrogen gas escap- 
ing upward, after its disengagement from the oxygen. 
This gas is inflammable, and as it issues through the 
the tube, by applying a lighted taper to it, it immedi- 
ately takes fire. This is simplv a re-combination of 
oxygen from the atmosphere, with the hydrogen, again 
forming water: which is shown by holding a glass 
tumbler over tne flame at a little distance, when the 
water will collect in globules or large drops. Now if 
any of our uninitiated readers will take the trouble to 
try this experiment, he will find what we say is true, 
from which he may infer that what we have before 
said, though we have not room now to prove it, is 
equally true. And as it is a matter intimately con- 
nected with the success of his crops, we earnestly re- 
commend him to apply these principles to practice. 
We may probably elucidate tnis subject more fully 
hereafter. 

We will only add in conclusion, that com, potatoes 
and other crops requiring the hoe, should not be hiUtd, 
unless the ground is liable to excessive moisture, 
which it ought not to be for any tillage crop ; and then 
a large broad hill should be made, to allow the roots 
to form above the too wet ground. In all other cases, 
experience shows that crops will yield much better 
without hilling than with. Care ought also to be ta- 
ken, to avoid cutting oflT the roots in hoeing, as just 
so many arms or feelers for the supply of nutriment 
to the plant are cut off*, that require time and food 
from the parent plant to renew, before it can enjoy the 
full benefit of that aid, of which it has thus been de- 
prived. » 
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Transplantino Eysrorxbni. — ^June is the month 
In which this should be done. For this practice, we 
shall give our readers two substantial reasons. Ex- 
perience has proved it to be the most proper period, as 
many more live when transplanted at this tmie, than 
at any other ; and a knowledge of the habits of this 
class of trees, gives ns the rationale for expecting such 
a result. The sap in evergreens and all resinous 
trees, circulates freely throughout the winter, and of 
course it is necessary to sustain the life of the plant 
efiectually, that it should have access to all the nutri- 
ment it can extract from the soil, under the most fo- 
vorable circumstances of the perfect adaptation of its 
roots to this object. The summer montiis is the sea- 
son of the year when the roots develope themselves 
most fully, and when of course they can best with- 
stand the violence of being torn from their native bed, 
and accustom themselves to a new situation. This 
operation performed at any other time, subjects them 
to the necessity of supporting their foliage, from 
the time of their removal till this period, which of 
course incurs the hazard of the loss of the tree. It is 
a judicious plan to cut off the long roots a year before 
removing, which stimulates the production of a great 
number of new roots in a small compass near the 
trunk, and it is these small roots, the more minute 
the more effectual, that afford the greatest support to 
the tree. 



Tax oREiTssT Race on rbcobd. — It is no part of 
our intentions, to chronicle the trials or tiumphs of 
the turf. There may be more or less connexion with 
the stouter kinds of racing bloods and the /arm korsef 
as there generally is with the carriage horse or road- 
ster, and with manifest advantage to the latter. But 
as a general rule, we are wholly opposed to this mode 
of testing the value of breeders ; and if decidedly ad- 
Tantageous as a method of proving the requisite qual- 
ities of serviceable horses, we should consider the cost 
in time, money and morals, far exceeding the value 
to be derived from it But to the race extraordinary. 

This was run on the Union Course, Long Island, 
May 10th, by Wm. Gibbons's ch. m. Fashiant by Imp. 
Trustee, out of Bonnets O'Blue, by Sir Charles, 5 yrs. 
carrjring III lbs. and rode bv Jos. Laird ; and won br 
her against Col. Wm. R. Johnson and Jas. Long^ 
ek. h. Boslon, by Timoleon, out of Robin Brown's 
dam, by Ball's Florizel, 9 yrs. old, carrying 126 lbs. 
rode bv GiL Patrick. The mare won the two first 
four mile heats in the incredible short time of 7 m. 
^ 1-2 sec. first heat, and 7 m. 45 tec. in the second 
heat. The race acquired great interest from being a 
trial between the South and North, and as in the great 
race between these extensive parties, decided by their 
champions Eclipse and Henry, in 1823, the North 
came off victorious. The former race was run in a 
trifle more time,- the two first heats being 7 m. 37 sec. 
and 7 m. 49 sec. Sixty thousandpeople were estima- 
ted to have been present S20,006 were bet between 
the parties, and a very large amount among others. 

LutuB NiTURf. — ^No freak of nature has ever sur- 
prised us more, than a Spanish bull of a dun color, 
now about 8 years old, exhibited near Tattersall's in 
Broadway. From his breast internally to his hips, 
he has apparently a dauMe orgamxaiion^ double viscera, 
terminatmg in double organs of generation, and double 
•ni, located on either hip. Between these is an ex- 
crescence reaching nearly to the notmd and termina- 
ting in double, dwindled hoofs. The animal is of mod- 
erate size, very broad for his height, and evidently a 
twin conception in part, but consolidated into one. 

There is also a cow exhibited with only three legs, 
the left foiB leg never having been developed, but ap- 



parently existing internally in an imperfectly organi* 
zed state. 

The lovers of large slock, who are indifferent to sym- 
metry or ihtJUncss of things, may find with the above 
associates, a big, black bulL that is said to have 
weighed last year 4500 lbs. we should not have dis- 
puted the weight if reported twice as great. But it is 
size without Tatni^exUnsion without puipose, and has 
no charms for us. A Missourian would jirobably 
characterize him. as half locomotive and half aUe- 
gator with a toucn of an earthquaJce. 



To Mi KB Hens lay perpetually. — ^A correspon- 
dent of the Cultivator writes "Give your hens naif 
an ounce of fresh meat each, chopped fine, once a 
a day, while the ground is frozen, and they cannot 

Sit worms or insects ; allow no cocks to run with 
em ; and keep no nest e^, and they will lay peipet- 
ually." There is reason in the suggestion. Try it. 
But 'tis necessary they should be confined or without 
a nest egg, they will probably lay where it happens. 
They also require plenty of grain, water, gravel and 
lime. 



Our friend and correspondent, J. R. Moser, Esq. of 
Flint Rock, N. C. asks as to the renovation of ex- 
hausted pine lands 1 We have no room to answer 
the enquiry in this number, but will do so at length in 
our next 



HOTICES OF NEW WORKS. 

We have room only to notice the publication of the 
proceedings of the N. Y. State Agricultural Society, 
for 1841, a handsomely bound octavo volume, of up- 
wards of 400 pages. It contains several well execu- 
ted cuts of ammals, and a large collection of valua- 
ble correspondence and essays, on the various topics 
of interest to agriculturists generally. We shall con- 
dense some of the most practical essays, and present 
them to our readers at an early day. 



I<A]>IBS' ]>BPARTinLENT. 



TaiNSPLANTiNO WiLD Flowers. — To the lovers 
of flowers in their countless variety and beauty, we 
would eamestlvreconmiend the introduction of many 
species of wild flowers, indigenous to our soil and 
climate, into the Floral department of their gardens. 
There is nmpUcitf in all wud flowers, and simplicity 
is always an element of beauty, though beauty 6 
sometimes augmented by a combination of simple 
elements. The Passion flower, and the Corinthian 
order of architecmre, are striking examples of these. 

Most of the cultivated flowers have teen more or 
less changed in their characters, by their domestica- 
tion and subsequent mixing with others ; and from 
this results increased size, and generally a great ad- 
dition to the variety and number of the petals of the 
flowers. This is shown to iis greatesf extent in the 
endless variety of roses, and in the Cabbage rose, 
particularly, its io creased number is absolute defor- 
mity, for the petals are there so numerous, as to be 
completely roued into wads. The Peony is another 
example of beauties so closely and immethodically 
huddled together, as to be unsightly. How different 
is the simplicitv and unaflTectcd beauty of the white 
or carnation thorn; the sweet briar; and the lux- 
uriant though unpretending beauty of the Michigan 
rose! The white Japonica, how simple, yet how 
beautiful ; and how apt an emblem of that purity, the 
study and pursuits or nature have so direct a teiulea* 
cy to produce t 
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wild Flower*— DeTeWpnent of Cluuniieler* 



The Dahlia, that brilliant and fashionable flower, 
so varied in its colors, so full and finished and elabo- 
rate in its arrangements, so just in its proportions, so 
gorgeous in its hues, partaking more of the Dove's 
metallic lustre, than or the light, transparent pencil- 
lings of our ordinary flowers, is a native of Mexico, 
and there exists in a simple form. We have seen 
many flowers on the Western prairies, that bore a 
strong resemblance to the Dahlia, and have no doubt 
but that cultivation would so far improve these, as to 
render them at least, formidable rivals. There is 
generally a great development in the parts of the 
plants that are subject to cultivation, greater luxuri- 
ance, variety of lorm, and increased brilliancy of 
color. A single example may suffice. A recent wri- 
ter in the Genessee Farmer, says, " a little blue bell 
flower, about the size of an acorn, hanging on a stalk 
a few inches in length, but so slight as to be moved 
by every breeze, was transplanted to the garden. The 
second season, in place of a single flower, it proiluced 
a succession of them from June to October, on sUlks 
3 feet high, often three l>ells on a stalk, and in one in- 
stance 50 were counted 1" What would not some of 
our lady admirers of these things give, for such an 
addition to their flower beds 1 Yet many may be ob- 
tained, perhaps equally brilliant, in their own ncigh- 
borhoodf, could the timid little natives, that now 'waste 
their fragrance on the desert air," be sought, and by 
kind entreatv and discreet care, be adopted among 
the cherished things of civilized culture. 

In transplanting, care should be particularly paid, 
to give the.plank as ne^rirly I'ue sani;.^ .sv>il an-.i circum- 
stances as lho.>c by which it \va^ ^ui rounded iu its 
native bed; and if found in dilFercnt circumslriuccs, 
as they frequently are, choose from these, such as is 
most convenient for its new situation. It not unfre- 
quently happens that a considerable change may be 
made m the habits of the plant, without danger to its 
existence, but it Ls proper to avoid the risk oi this, till 
partial cultivation has developed its character, and 
somewhat accustomed it to its new position. r. 



Fbr the American Agriculturiat. 
Development of Cbaracter* 

May, 1842. 

Gent. — Forty or fifty years ago, industry was con- 
sidered honorable, and those young men who were so 
fortunate as to have parents who "could assist them 
in getting an education, when at home during their 
school or collegiate vacations, took pleasure and con- 
sidered it a credit, as well as a duty to assist their 
parents in doing whatever was going on at home, 
thereby enabling them to do something for their other 
children, as but few were able, nor did they wish to 
educate all their sons for a profession, but thought it 
aU important (I am speaking of New-England) to 
give them all a good common school education, and 
bring them up in habits of industry^ morality and re- 
ligion. 

There were those whose parents could not give 
them even a common school education without their 
own personal exertions, who, after doing all they 
could at home, would go out and do little jobs for 
their neighbors, by which they earned a little for 
themselves and were kept from the habits of idlcn^ss^ 
which finally led them to acquire good education and 
become useful and respectable meml^ers of society. 
Many such cases I Icnsw^ but there was one of which 
I had a particular knowledge, which I will giv'c you. 

A poor, but respectable and pious man, living in 
Connecticut, had several children, the eldest of whom 
was a son, who assisted him in tilling a few acres of 
ground, divided between corn and potatoes, beside a 
small garden for vegetables. This son would gel 



permission of his father to go and ride horse for a 
neighbor, when he always took his book in his pocket, 
and when he got a few rows before-hand, would tie 
his horse and sit in the shade and study his book, so 
that while he was learning a little, he was laying up 
a little for future use. When about seventeen, the 
time I first knew him, he had obtained the employ- 
ment of distributing the Hartford and Litchfield news- 
papers. Ue came along once a week with the papers, 
which occupied one side of his saddle-bags, while 
the other was filled with oranges and lemons and 
other things, which he sold to the country people at a 
good profit. He continued this business about three 
years, when he went into a law office, became a dis- 
linguished advocate at the bar, educated a younger 
brother, who was little less eminent than himself; be- 
came Judge of the Supreme Court, while his brother 
became a Senator in Congress. I have been more 
lengthy and particular to shew what good moral prin- 
cipals, industry and perseverance can cfleci. 

When our country was comparatively poor and the 
young men were brought up in habits of industry, 
how much more moral wortn and weight of charac- 
ter was possessed and exhibited in our public men I 
This moral delinquency can be traced, I tliink, from 
the present superficial mode of educating young men 
without pro})er moral or religious cultm'e. 

According to present custom, they grow up in com- 
parative idleness, with suflicient knowledge of writ- 
ing and arithmetic to officiate as a clerk in a B.'?'.nk 
or counting house, and having friends of some influ- 
ence possessing too much pride to have a relative be- 
come a farmer or mechanic, who recommend him as 
a clerk where money, that root of all evil, is loo pow- 
erftd a temptation for an envpty mind, i/?Mmproved by 
good instruction and it^ibraced by moral or religious 
principles, becomes too strong, and hence so many 
irauds and robberies, too great to have been imagined 
by one under the old regime. 

In short, gentlemen, we must go back to the cus- 
toms of former days. Until we do, we may look in 
vain for prosperity. The astonishing depravity which 
pervades our whole land calls aloud for reform — not 
m the males only, but the other sex have insensibly 
departed from the pure and useful habits of their 
grandmothers, which, however, has been more owing 
to the pride and indiscretion of their parents, than to 
any fault of their own. I may at some fhtare tiro*, 
give them some hints for reflection. 

Yours sincerely, 

OCTOGENARIA. 



Par the American Agriculturist. 

Our envied country dames are doubtless improving 
the delightful season of May and June, peculiarly 
our vernal months and Flora's gala season, not only 
in renovating their bloom and beauty under its soft 
skies and healthful breezes, but in the keenest enjoy- 
ments of those flowery treasures whose brief dav will 
so soon be over. Our " merry, merrj'' month of Mv-^y*' 
opened under the most animating and delightful aus- 
pices. The air was redolent with a thousand sweets 
from the native wilds and the surroimdiug gardens, 
and while every breath is fragrance, the eye revels in 
a world of verdure and beauty, and the ear takes in 
the most soothing and enchanting melody, the sweet 
notes of various birds, the rustling foliage and the 
louder waterfall, or the little rivulet as it dances gaily 
over its mo-ssy bed, all have their grateful tale to cheer 
the desponding mind, and to give a livelier glow to 
the more youthful and ardent, and insensibly proclaim 
His praise whose are " the beauties of the wilderness" 

" T»iat makes bo gay the solitanr place 
Where no eye sees them, and the iittrer fonns 
That culUvatioii glories io.'* 
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Oar dty bdles nrast hasten to thdr mb-nrban, or 
more distant country retreats before the smnmer sol- 
stice has mounted its throne, or the rich yariety of deli- 
cate and lovely flowers, which now lift their rainbow 
faces in every sheltered eopse, and beside each native 
Hedge, will be sought in vain: like past pleasures in 
retrospect and as traosient. Then seiae the moments 
as they fly, and while you glean flowers by the way. 
aim to draw a useful moral, even from the short-lived 
];daythings of creation. Let us go first to the velvet 
meadows every where enamelled with flowers, where 
are the wild Geranium, iimmcamim,becaiise our only 
one ; the delicate Vicia or Vetch with ilspamlwnacams 
Uoasoms and graceful tendrils; the blue and white Lu- 
pines just passing away *, the wild daisy whieh Bums 
so beautifully soUloquized aAer prostrating with his 
plow, 

Wee, modest, crimton tipped flower, 

Thou'B't mtt me in an wn hour: 

• •••■•• 

To spare thee now, is past my power 

ThoQ boimie geni. 

The ConvaUaria^ Solomon's seal, with the graceful 
bell-flowered Uvularia; the more stti\an^ Erytkroni- 
mm or Adder's tougue, a beautilUl lily with mottled 
leaves; the Aquikgia or Columbine as fragile and 
more imposing; and that little flower our once tiny 
hands delighted to gather, the shining Ranunculus or 
butter cup. Ah! who will not in this merry month of 
fleeting joys, ref«rl to their happy cbildhood of violet 
and dais^ memory, when the last one plucked was 
still the (airest, and not one simple flowret passed un- 
noticed. Sweet dajTs and most blessed memory! 
whose impress on our somewhat seared hearts, is yet 
fttsh and green. But we mast not tHiget here. We 
will now to the sedgy streams and to the sylvan dells 
where we find numerous varieties of the brake. 
Among these, the exquisite Asptenium or Maiden's 
Hair; the 7Vi£t«ms or wake robin, purple, white and 
varugtUedy more conspicuous in our Western woods 
and well worthy of cultivation ; the I^jfchnedia with 
lilac-colored blossoms surrounding their tall and slen- 
der stem, here and there too, a Pod/t^yQum or Man- 
drake like some of the preceding, a flower of May, 
which has lingered awhile to saaa on the morB m- 

S)eons bloom and loveliness of June, and in some sW 
y copse you may, perchance, find that curious plant 
which from its cup-shaped blossom sometimes, 'tis 
said, aflbrds refiesmnent to the thirsty traveller, the 
side-saddle iiower, or Ssmeenus, so called from its 
fancied resemblance to the headrdress of a TWrib; the 
jisdepias, milk weed; and the beautiful Orchis tribe; 
and above us, throwing up its white petals into some 
branch of a nei^boring tree, more gr^en and lovely 
than the pamt one, is the Corwa Florida or Dog- 
wood. But look where we will, we can find no shrub 
or flower more beautil'ul than the superb Kdhma^ the 
Lautel, and only those know who have seen it in its 
perfl^etioB, what enchanting beauty and magnificence 
It lends durmg its short-lived reign, to eastern woods. 
Pity it so ill repays the effort at cultivation.* We 
have found the more shady its retreat in the deep 
woods, the darker and more glossy its classic leaves, 
and the more rdseate the hue of Its rich and deu>4eo>- 
*mred blossoms. Among our Northern Ibrest shrubs, 
^e think it bears the same relative position, as does 
the far-famed Magnoliat of the South in their flowery 
month of March, to the jessamines and myrtles, and 
various other plants raised with care in our conserva- 
tories, but which form the lovely hed^e-row ornaments 
of that sunnv clime. But we are out of our latitude, 

and we would fain return a^ain to the beauties of our 

— 

* On My of ourraaden afltod to tiM florist a biDt Ibr its las- 

ceaaial e«ltii«tioQ. 

tn^H^UaattbeAraflilsthiieftreiCttm. ' ' 



own woodland scenes were they not too numerous to 
enumerate in detail, bnt we must allude m passani to 
the garden which now pays richly for the care that 
has been bestowed on it. The JRotes are this month 
in perfection, and cast all other cultivated flowers in 
the shade, for who will long dwell over the tributary 
beauties of the parterre when the queen of flowers 
and of sweets, every where commands our homage 
and admiration 1 The beautiful and iragrant LiUa 
are also in Mix prime^d as nsual,enter into compo* 
tition with the rose. But to pass all these brighter 
glories by, better, we say, the lowliest flower that lifts 
its head from tne bountiftil bosom of the teeming 
earth, than none at aU. for the humblest petal displavs 
inimitable skill, and is a lesson to the overwise who 
too proudly esteem the finite mind ; and is ever a wel* 
come to guileless and trusting infimcy; And who 
shall say there is not a lesson in every page of na- 
ture's book, in the flowers we tread upon, as well as 
in the stars of light which irradiate worlds and sys- 
tems like our own ! We quote the sweet sentiments 
of Mary Howitt, in answer to the query, 

** Wherefore bad they birth 1 
To comfort man, to Yrhisper hope. 
Whene'er bis flilth is dim ; 
That whoao caretb for the flowers 
Will care much more for bim.** 

The thrillins; influence of the retrospect of tness 
sunlit, flower-decked, happy, childhood hours, maybe 

Sthered from the exquisite reflections of Madame de 
Mils. ^ O, how much sweeter is it to me, to recall 
to my mind the walks and sports of my childhood, 
than the pomp and splendor of the palaces I hav« 
since inhabited. All these courts, once so splendid 
and brilliant, are now faded ; the projects which were 
then built with so much confidence are become cM« 
meras. The impNenetrable future has cheated aUks 
the security of princes and the ambition of courtiere. 
Versailles is drooping into nuns. I should look in 
vain for the vestiges of the feeble grandeur I once ad« 
miredi b«t I should find the banhs of the Loire as 
smiling as ever, the meadows of St. Aub]m as full of 
violets and lilies of the valley, and its trees loftier and 
fhirer. There are no vicissitudes for the eternal beau- 
ties of nature ; and while, amid blood-stained revolu- 
tions, palaces, coltonns, statues disappear, the simple 
flowers of nature, regardless of the stonn, grow into 
beauty, and multiply for ever." 

Hannah More, thie iinpersonation of purity, judgw 
ment and good taste, after her eightieth year, saB 
** the only natural passion left to her, which had lost 
none of its force, was the love of flowers." Lay upy 
then, my youthful friends, a rich store of purs and 
happy recollections for old age to dwell upon and 
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Makins Bread. — To make good bread, good flouri 
good yeast, and good management are required. 0ns 
of the simplest processes of making it is as follows : 
To 8 quarts of nour, add 3 ounces of salt, 1-3 pint of 
yeast, and 3 quarts of water, of moderate tempera* 
tore, and the whole being well mixed and kneaded, 
and set by in a proper temperature, will rise in abooft 
an hour, or perhaps a little more. It will rise better 
and more equally If the mass be covered. It must 
undergo a second kneading be formed into loaves for 
the oven. The more bread is kneaded the better it 
will be. Be careful not to allow it to become sour iy 
rising. Milk will make white bread, but it will not 
be sweet, and dries quicker than when made with 
water. If loaves are lightly gashed with a knife 
around the edges bef<»e they are put into the oven, 
cracking will be avoided in baking. From an hoof 
to an hour and a half i^ required to bake bread fulln 
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MxRiNOf. — I am here reminded of a fine 
selected flock of Rambouillet Merinos, now in 
the possession of Daniel O. Collins, Esq., of 
Hartford, which he imported at considerable 
expense about two years ago from Fiance, with a 
yiew to improve and re-establish the original 
stock of Merino sheep in this country. I hope 
he will fiivor the public with an account of 
them, and his success in their culiivation. I 
cannot but believe that frequent importations of 
original rams from the select French and Spa- 
nish flocks, will aid much in keeping up and 
improving the Merino stock in America. 

At Northampton, I observed the anthracite 
coal of Pennsylvania was considerably used for 
fuel, being brought up the river in boats so 
cheaply that it competes successfully with wood, 
now in a great measure cut ofi* from those lands 
susceptible of cultivation, or which yield but a 
saflicient supply to furnish ordinary building, 
post, and fencing timber for enclosures. An 
miproved cultivation generally is evidently pre- 
vailing throughout New-England, and with its 
increasing wealth, we may look for a higher 
agricultural standard than now prevails. In 
domestic animals the yankee fiurmer is slow to 
change. The ^< good enough" practice has long 
held sway ; yet occasional sights of a Berkshire 
or China pig on the premises of a tidy fiirmer, 
indicate that a reform is in progress in the im- 
portant item of their pork material, as well as 
Dy glimpses of the spotted or roan outline of 
their neat stock in the farm 3rard or pasture, it 
is evident that << red" is no longer the sitmmum 
honum of all excellence in that quarter. 

Western Railroad. — I returned to Spring- 
field, and after riding with a friend through its 
pleasant streets and around its delightful envi- 
rons, built up and cultivated with the exceeding 
neatness ana good taste which distinguishes 
almost every town and village in this valley, I 
retired for the night to my leggings. The next 
morning I took my seat in the cars of the 
Western Railroad for Albany. 0[ this noble 
structure I can speak only in terms of unquali- 
fied admiration. Afler a course of 12 miles 
from Springfield, it enters the mountain region 
oi western Massachusetts, and passes up thence 
for 20 miles to the summit in Washington, one 
of the most wild, picturesque, and difllcult val- 
kys in New-England. Through this confined 
hollow the Westfield river rushes, a wild, and 
maddened stream, which the impatient engines 
whirling along its rapid train of cars, to avoid 
the obstruction of an impending mountain, 
anon leaped, and followed, with scarce enough 
of soil to rest upon, at times even jutting over 



its torrent at the haiard of apparently impend- 
ing destruction. Gigantic masses of solid gra- 
nite fifty to eighty feet high, were cleft asunder 
for its passage, until it had attained the sommit, 
1400 feet above the tide viraters of the Hudson 
at Albany. Here, on the dividing crest of the 
Green Mountains, crossing a considerable lake, 
whose limpid waters poured into either cliannel 
of the Housatonic and Connecticut, it com- 
menced its descent for some miles along the de- 
clining mountain into the charming village of 
Pittsfield, delightfully nestled in a fertile and 
luxuriant valley; and thence, by a toituoos 
course, to the plain of West Stockbridge. It is 
a great work, worthy of the bold enterprize of 
those who plaimed and accomplished it ; and a 
monument of glory to the State. Aside from 
its principal object of connecting the two great 
cities of Boston and Albany, it is of infinite 
service to the agricultural and manufocturing 
interests of Massachusetts, whose productions 
are thus brought within a few hours distance of 
ti^e best market in New-England. This moun- 
tain region is mainly a grazing and dairy coun- 
try, the hills being principafiy covered with 
pastures and meadow lands ; while the yallies, 
although mostly grazed, peld tolerable supplies 
of grain. Butler, cheese, beef, and pork are iti 
principal agricultural productions, a great part 
of which is consumed by the manu&cturing 
population among them. Many fine herds of 
native oUtle and excellent flocks of Merino 
sheep are grazed here ; and no country, per- 
haps, on earth can boast a finer and hardier race 
of people than the county of Berkshire. Ap- 
pearances of thrift and worldly comfort spread 
out on all sides, and the results of well-applied 
industry are visible in all their &rms and villa- 
ges j and although their soil be compaiatiyely 
sterile, and their climate severe, their active sa* 
gacity, their well directed intelligence, and their 
never tiring industry accomplish for diem what 
without these requisites, the richest soils and 
greatest local advantages would deny. 

At West Stockbridge the dep6t of the great 
marble quarries of that region, we were met at 
the State line by the train of cars from Hudson. 
They contained, divers passengers from that city 
and from Kinderhook, composed of lawyers, 
members of Assembly, and office seekers, who 
were going to Albany in readiness for the com- 
mencement of the annual session of the Legis- 
lature the next day. Here, meeting several old 
friends and acquamtances, politics and its etcet- 
era attendants of Albany Kegency and Whig 
declension in New- York, beoime the topics of 
discussion ; and, being an old stager in those 
matters, I could not resist the temptation to min- 
gle in the debate, and my agricultural musings 
ended with the soil of MassachosettSL L.F.A. 
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To BREED Males or Fxmalbs. — We have 
heard it asserted by distingaished breeders, that 
in seven cases out of ten, when the progeny 
was single, they could prodace a male or fe- 
male offspring as they rtiffht wish. We have 
Kad some experience in this matter ourselves, 
but never obtained any thing like the certain re- 
sults above expressed. But we will give the rule : 

Should the sex required be represented in the 
intended parents by the most stout and robust, 
or the one possessing the highest condition, the 
rule would require them . to be coupled in this 
condition, increasing their relative diversity per- 
haps for the occasion, by exhaustion on one nde, 
ana augmenting the vigor on the other. If the 
Tveakest or lowest in condition possess the sex 
sought, the physical superiority of the most ath- 
letic, should be temporarily cnanged so fiir as 
possible for the occasion, by partial exhaustion 
or fatigue, as might be done in a variety of ways, 
especially if in the male, by sexual exertion. 

Some learned writers have contended, that 
the sex of human progeny is determined by the 
advanced age of the parent, the one decidedly 
{rdativeM the oldest, controlling it, and though 
true enougn frequently, may yet be considered an 
accidental result. Walker who has written la- 
test and fullest on this subject, we never consid- 
ered as any reliable authority, and we have pe- 
rused his works more for the purpose of noticing 
the development of his startling theory, than 
any established or well authenticated principles. 
The matter is, however, worthy investigation, 
and we shall be glad of the experience of such 
gentlemen as have made sufficiently extended and 
accurate observations from which to draw gen- 
eral and incontrovertible conclusions. 



LkagoUen, Ky., April SSL 1818. 

GteNT.— We have had no winter in Kentuckv, and 
vegetation is three weeks earlier than usaal this 
spring, as you will perceive from the following mem- 
oranda : 

March 10. Erythroniom in flower. 

14th. Sanguinaria Pncco(xi do.— Flower bods of 
the Sugar Maple swelling. 

20th. Open — Leaf buds swelling. 

April 1. Open — Leaves full grown 93d. 

Acacia, Uack locust, in bloom 23d April. Leaf 
bads of the black walnat (the latest tree here in ac- 
knowledging the influence of spring,) swelling lOdi 
April. S3d. Leaves expanding, but not fully ^wn. 

April 15. The white bractes of the DogwcKid (Cor- 
nns Florida) expanded. 

17th. Judas-tree (Cercis) in bloom— Strawbeny, 
chenr, peach-fruit set 13th. 

22d. Flower buds of the vine appearing— many of 
the leaves full grown. — Panicles of Kentacky blue 
gras^ and of orchard grass coming out IGth April, 
and Dandelion seeds ripe and fljring off 

The early influence of spring is Felt too in the wa- 
ters. In the smaller streams the fish were spawning 
on the 1st April, and the crayfish are now, 83d April, 
all in a soft state. The snakes, both of the land and 
water, were out and as brisk as in midsummer^ on 
the 8th aA4 10th April. * * 

What ai« the at^^idental orntheroccasxdnalcanseB 



i which produce such remarkable diflezences of tem^ 
perature in the same latitude, and on the same iso- 
thermal line in diflerent years 1 Does the earth, in 
its revolution on its axis, aflect the position of the 
internal, or as it is called^ central fire so as sometimes 
to bring it nearer to the external crust on one side 
than on the other 1 Is this eoing too deep for the 
cause 1* Perhaps it is, but I do not Imow it ; and I 
do believe that there must be and are other causes 
than those usually assigned for the variations of tern- 
peratnre so great and extensive as do occur. 

I have just received ihe first No. of the " American 
Agriculturist,** and congratulate you on its contents 
and form. The book form is decidedly the best for all 
periodicals worth preserving, and none are worth tak- 
mg by a farmer which are not worth preserving. But 
their preservation is not all. The form of large pa- 
pers renders them very inconvenient and tiresome to 
the arms to read, if you keep them expanded, and if 
not, you are constantly foldmg and umblding to get 
at tile contents. 

With sincere wishes for the success of the Agri- 
culturist, I am, gentlemen, very truly, your obedient 
servant, John Lewis. 

P. S. In walking out this evening I find the May 
apple (Phodophyilom) in foil bloom. 

The fbllowing was handed us by an InteUigeot 
friend and coirespondent who was present at the 
meeting. 

For the Amarican Agriculfuriat, 
IfatioBal Agrlevltimtl Society-. 

Gent. — I drop you a line for the purpose of 
informing ^oui readers that the anniversary of 
this Institution was held in Washington on the 
4th and 5th intstants. The numbers in attend- 
ance were small, and the delegates, principally 
from New York and New-Jersey. The meet- 
ing took place in the beautiful building recently 
completed for the Patent office. The President^ 
the Hoa Mr. Garnet of Virginia, took the chair : 

* In opposition to the foaeation of oar esteemed correspon- 
dent, we are compeOed to Delleve from extensive obeerraUoBa 
tbst have been made to teat the influence of internal heat, that 
it never approaches aofficientjy neaf the surface, to affbct the 
temperature of onr atmosphere. The only way httgmal fires 
can alTect ewtemal temperature, in the present condition of the 
earth, is through the Influence of voletmoet. These, when gen» 
erally in a very active state, will doubclesa produce an efllect on 
the atmosphere, that may be felt over the entire Olobe. But we 
are not aware that thia cause has operated in produciiv the 
mild weather daring the naat winter. There ia no doubt, from 
the rapidity and extent or atmoapheric currents, that the eousst 
of vaiiations, from an ordinary condition of temperature in anv 
liven latitude, may exist thousands of miles from the region alt 
fected. Indeed, 1M conceive tkt» to betke mdution of the toAoli 
gueotion. We believe sufficiently extensive obeervatlans hav* 
never vet been made to test this matter fUlIy, but we have no- 
Ueed the fi&ct, that frequently when a season haa heen anusoally 
warm in one longitude, snoQier lias been at the same time, as 
remarkably cold. Now, may it not be, na^, is it not In the high- 
est degree frobMt, that In the region of^unusual warmth, ua* 
wonted currents of atmospheric air. elevated in their tempers* 
ture, are wafted to It from the torrid zone, and other regionaart 
fanned by breezes from the frozen North 1 That the force of 
these winds is not strong, and always indicating the heat or cold 
by the directfon from vniich they come, eren If accanUely no* 
ted, and exhibiting a result diflbrent from what is to be expect* 
ed, would not be a conclusive objection, when we reflect that 
the atmosphere possesses comriaerable density 40 miles above 
the aurface of die earth, and that it is a soiBciently well attested 
fiKt, that numerous cnrrents of ate are constantly passing in 
every direction at the same moment, over Uie same point i an() 
the checks and counter currents coming in contact with any 
iriven one, may alter its direction and cause It to impinge upim 
the earth hi a direction contrary to iu natural (usual) course. 
Oionds, by intercepting the son's rays { and evaporation, by ab> 
macting radiating heat, and locking it up in a latent state : and 
rains by condensing vapor and liberating it, (the latent heat,) 
are all openUlng ceases in affecting the temperature. But tui 
snhjMC opens % wide floli ^ obiar«a(ioD,aaa/9ur IjiDitawiUnol 
|liahntftiatd«^r«ielL «- 
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aad delirered a very aoand and interesting ad- 
(bess, which will soon appear from the press. 
Mr. Callan acted as Secretary. The principal 
business done was the appointment of two com- 
mittee8--4o report on the advisableness of a pub- 
lication in the service of the Society, and the 
expediency of instituting an annual cattle and 
agricultural exhibition in Washington. The 
Chair nominated on the first committee, Hon. 
H. L. Ellsworth, Rev. J. O. Choules of New- 
York, and Dr. Ives of New-Haven, ConiL 
They reported in &vor of such a publication to 
be issued under the patronage of the Society, 
but to subject it to no expense. IJlie other com- 
mittee recommended the call of a committee of 
gentlemen from the various States, to meet in 
Philadelphia, the second Tuesday in July, to 
determine upon the arrangements for a great 
National exhibition to take place in Washington. 

The delegates from New- York were Messra 
Nott, Prentiss, Rotch, Bergen, Johnston, Tucker, 
Choules and Wakeman — and Mr. Horner from 
NewJersev. The Hon. Mr. Woodbury, Mr. 
Elisha Whittlesey, Mr. Warren of Geor^a, 
and some other public men were present dunng 
the session. 

Mr. Garnet was re-chosen President 

Very respectfully, G. P. T. 

F\jr the American AgricuUuriat. 

Black-Rock, May, 1843. 

We hare frequently heard the question moot- 
pi, What is the best manner of raising calves? 
■ To this, several answers may be ffiven, ac- 
cording to the use and purpose for wnich they 
are destined. But to make the subject familiar 
apd illustrate it fully, we will answer seriatim, 

1st. For yeal. Fatted calves, if the circum- 
stances of the &rmer, and the price of the article 
will warrant, should be kept till five or six 
weeks old. From their birth they should draw 
ill the milk fresh from the cow that they re- 
quire; or at any rate all she will yield, if it be 
Bot more than the calf will drink. To the 
milk, if not enough is yielded by the cow, a 
hghi boiled gruel of any sort of meal may be 
added, with a trifle of salt. This gives a fine 
flavor to the veal, and assists in the fattening. 
It is a very simple operation, and attended with 
little trouble. If the dam be a great milker, it 
may suck thrice a day. Many people give 
their veal calves only part of the milk when 
they require more. This practice may make 
▼eal after the fashion^ but it will not be good 
yeaL The best can only be made by giving 
the calf aU it will eat. 

2d. For making fine blood stock, and acqui- 
rinff early maturity. Let the calf have all the 
milk the cow yields, if he will take it A9 
IDOQ as he will eat rdtfts, meal| hay, or grat% 



let it be fed all it wants of these, or eitb^ of 
them* The animal will pay in price and an- 
pearance for extra attention, and its early dev^- 
opment will amply recompense the cost No 
firti raU animals can be produced without full 
and regular feed. In this practice, the calf may 
either run with the dam, or be enclosed by itself 
in a stable, pasture or yard. All such, how- 
ever, should be early broke into control by the 
halter, and made entirely manageable. Th^ 
are, besides, least troublesome, reared in this 
method. 

3d. Those intended for store cattle, and for 
working oxen, beeves, and milch cows for com- 
mon purposes. 

For such uses, calves may be reared in dif- 
ferent ways. Milk is always the first and in- 
dispensable fi>od for younfi; animals, and of this 
the calf in its early cutys should not be deprived 
It is absolutely necessary for its existence, how- 
ever, but a few weeks aiter birth. In those sec- 
tions of the country where cows are kept for 
the sole purpose of breeding and raising their 
progeny, and the dairy or milk forms no part 
of their profit, no better plan than to let them 
run with the calf, can be adopted, care being 
taken that the surplus milk, if any, be daily 
drawn from the udder, to keep it in a healthy 
condition. But where the milk is required for 
dairy purposes, the calf should, after the second 
day, be entirely taken from the cow, and learned 
to drink by the finger. This need only be con- 
tinued for a day or two in most cases. After a 
fortnight, skimmed milk, or whey, or a light 
porridge, or ^ruel of boUed meal (raw meal at 
first is injurious to the cal^ causing them to 
scour,) may be added according to circumstan- 
ces. The condition of the calf should be 
watched, and the food regulated, enriched, or 
reduced, as its appearance may require, and in 
a short time it will eat grass, meal, roots, or 
hay. The animal, however, requires continual 
attention, and a woman after all is the best nurse 
for a young calf. We have indeed often known 
fine stocks of calves raised with very little milk, 
the principal early food being hay tea, and the 
docile, petting care of the faiSiful nurse. Good 
nursing is almost every things for mthmU it 
calves, toith a scarcity of milky ioUl not thrive. 
Salt should be used freely and placed where 
they can get it when they like, and if at aU in- 
clined to scour, a lump of chalk should be 
placed within their reach, or a small quantity 
pulverized with their food. Young stock, to 
be sure, raised in this way, will not so readily 
attain their flfrowth to two years, as if raised at 
the foot of me cow ; but, ultimately, will reach 
their full size and good qualities. Such need 
a little more care, and keep better the first win- 
ter than the latter, but after thait, are equally 
haidy and thrii^. Thisy require gt>^ shelw, 
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to be kept clean, and free from Termin; and 
may then go on their way rejoicing. 

We can only repeat, that no one can be suc- 
cessful in raising any kind of stock without care 
find good attendance. These are indispensable, 
and the fenuiles, and young, and old folks, on 
the farm, can alwa]^ attend to this department. 
The time of the fstrmer and out-door laborers 
should never be abstracted in the busy seasons 
for small choring of this kind. We have 
known many farmers' wives, and quite genteel 
folks too, who have raised their score, or half- 
score of calves annually, and they hardly knew 
that they had eaten any thing from the material 
of their dairy. Ia F. A. 

We have been &vored by a highly intelligent 
and esteemed friend at the South, with the fol- 
lowing article on the cultivation of one of our 
southern staple articles. We commend it to the 
careful perusal of our southern readers. 

On the culture of Rice, from the pen of the late 
Hugh Rose, Esq. heing in answer to queries from the 
late William Washington, Esq., both of whom were 
most respectable Rice planters In the State of Sooth 
Carolina. 
Glnery 1. What preparation do you give yoor land 

before you begin to plant 1 
3. When do you begin to plant 1 

3. Do you select your seea, and how do you know 

the best seed 1 Do you prefer seed from the 
North or South, and how otten do you change 
your seed 1 

4. How many rows to the task or quarter of an acrel 

How many bushels of seed to the acre 1 

5. Do you scatter in the trenches, or as it is techni- 

cally called, string plant 1 

6. Do you point-flow 1 if so, assign the reasons. 

7. How many times do you hoe before yon put on 

the water') 
9. If in grass, would vou put on the water or not 1 
What do you call a good crop to the acre, or 
to the hand 1 

10. Have you ever ploughed your land while the crop 

was growing ? or do you object to it, and whyl 

11. Do you keep your land dry all the winter, or ao 

you flow It ) 
IS. Have you ever used salt or brackish water, and 
what has been the result 1 Have you ever 
used lime on your land, and how do you apply 

13. How do you know the best time to cot rice, and 
what is the task of a laborer in harvest 1 

14 Is there any peculiarity in your preparation of 
rice for market 1 

15. Do you ever judge by the roots of the health of 

your rice % 

16. Have you ever ]>ractised a succession or rotation 

of crops, and if so, which do you most approve 
ofl 

Answers as follows in the order in which the above 
(queries are submitted. 

Ctnery 1. I cultivate inland swamp, of a strong tena^ 
eious blue clay, which I strive to reduce to a 
ffood tilth, by ploughing a portion, and always 
dirnng what I cannot plow. 1 harrow twice 
before planting in as dry a state as is prao- 



9. M^ land being cold, I seldom begin to plant be* 
lore the first week in April, and never eaiUer 
than the ^ih March. 

3. With respect to the first question, I reply, that I 
occasionally change my seed, and procure it 
from tide swamp, of light and rich soih not re- 
^[arding whether it is north or south of me. I 
judge of seed by its weight and being free £rom 
grains of white and red rice. 

4. I plant altogether in half acres, 150 feet square ; 
and alter repeated experiments, to ascertain 
the distance best adapted to my land, 1 have 
determined in favor or 14 inches, and sow two 
bushels of seed -to the acre. 

6. I observe a medium between the two, and neither 
sow very broad or narrow. I have never plant- 
ed on string, as it is termed. 

6. Being dependent on reserve water, 1 never have 
had recourse to the point-flowing. 

7. I hoe twice, and do not then water, unless a dry 
state of the land renders it necessary. I do 
not advocate for early or long watering. I do 
not water beyond ten or twelve days, until rice 
is in the second joint 

8. My reply to the last query will answer this also. 

9. There is much grass that flourishes in water, and 
unless in a very voung state, would not be de- 
stroyed. The red and white shank for instance, 
with other water grasses. If there is a large 
portion of the crop grassy, I woold have re- 
course to water, as much of the srass would 

be destroyed. I consider fiAy bushels of rice 
to tibe acre a fair and good crop on an average, 
or ten barrels to the hand. 

10. I have ploughed a small portion of my rice, when 

I planted the distance of 16 inches, but I soon 
discontinued it, as no material advantage re- 
sulted from it. 

11. I kept my land flowed until February, if practi- 

cahle, for the use of a reserve mill. 
13. I have never used salt or brackish water on my 
land. I have this jrear limed an acre of rice, 
at the rate of 22 bushels spread on the land 
after ploughing, and harrowed in previously to 
being trenched. I am at present ignorant (^ 
the result from personal observation, but am 
informed there is no visible diflerence in favor 
of the part limed. 

13. When three or four of the lower grains are be- 

ginning to mm yellow, is, I think, the proper 
time to begin to cut : and if the rice stands 
well up to the husk, three-quarters of an acre 
is a reasonable task in cutting. The tying and 
carrying to the bam yard must be regulated by 
distance and other circumstances. 

14. I used one of Mr. Lucas'b water mills,* without 

any peculiarity as to preparation. 

15. No answer to this query. 

16. I have not paid much attention to a systematic 

rotation of crops ; but doubtless, very benefi- 
cial results would reward the agriculturist who 
did it 

Permit me to suggest another query, highly impor> 
tant to the interest of the rice planter, viz ; The most 
eligible time of turning off the water, previous to the 
cutting of rice 1 

Opinions differ much on this subject, and it it a 
desideratum really worthy of investigation. 



•The above were written in the year 1828, before StroofrA 
Moody's Patent Rice MIU was Invenced, which was not until 
about the year 1833. , , «, ^ 

I will here add, Kood rice aells on an arerage for from 7B to m 
eaniB per bushel, thou;^ thU year ft wlU not exceed fioiA 70 is 
76 cents par avcryiga on aacoont of tbo voiy wqio cnqpt inad# 
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On the CvltttTC of W Om Owaie Co. Fair. 



A. WatsoD, Esq. one of the best planters in this 
State, concludes his answers to the foregoing qnerieS) 
thos: 

" I will now in a few words sum up the whole of the 
art, which, from my experience, is requisite : — fallow 
your land close in the winter ; be industrious ; attend 
Strictly to the hoeing ; pick it clean, and you may 
Blways expect a fair crop." He generally averaged 
60 bushels to the acre. . . .. " ' ' 
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Prior to the inyention of Stronfif &, Moody's 
Patent Rice Mill, rice was cleaned by the pestle 
and mortar, wrought by hand, or by water, 
steam or horse power. When cleaned by hand 
the rice in its rough or unhulled state is put into 
a mortar holding about a peck ; the pestle is 
then applied by tne hand until the grain is di- 
yested of its outer hull and inner cuticle, after 
which the flour and small rice may be separated 
from the large by fens and screens, or it may 
be winnowed. In this manner rice is sometimes 
prepared for femily use, but never in this coun- 
try for market. When rice is cleaned for mar- 
ket by pestle and mortar in all our rice-growing 
States, the following is the process, viz : It is 
first passed through what is called a sand screen, 
which removes most of the sand and trash from 
the rice. From that screen it goes through a 
pair of Liverpool millstones, so wide apart as 
only to remove the outer hull ; as it comes from 
these it is carried by elevators to a fkn which 
bloT^^s off the chafi; (which is the outer hull.) 
It passes from the fen into mortars, these mor- 
tars contain about four bushels each and are in 
number from 5 or 6 up to 22, seldom more, ac- 
cording to the work to be done and the power 
possessed where it is pounded with heavy pes- 
tles from one hour and a half to more than two 
hours, when it is removed from the mortars by 
hand into a place prepared for it, where it has 
to remain until the moisture which has been 
produced by the action of the pestle on the rice, 
is dried. Then it is carried up by elevators to 
what is called the rolling screen, which ia about 
16 feet long, having three different size meshes. 
Through the first size the flour passes, Uirough 
the second, the small rice, through the third, 
the large or merchantable rice, and over the 
end of this screen, the head rice. From that 
screen, the small and merchantable rice goes 
into a brusher, so as to remove the flour from 
the grain. Under this brusher is a fen through 
which it passes. From this fan it is carried to 
the barrel, where it is well packed, and com- 
pletely nrepared for market. This mill was 
invented by a Mr. Lucas an Englishman, and 
has been in use for many years in our soudiem 
States, and has proved of great benefit. 

Strong & Moody's Patent Rice Mill was m- 
Tented in the town of Northampton, Massachu- 
■etls, about the year 1833. It cleans the rice 
on an eittire new principle horn that of th# pe^ 



tie and mortar. This mill, af^er OTercoming 
the various difficulties which the most of new 
inventions have to contend with, is now in suc- 
cessful operation in Charleston, South Carolina, 
and various other parts of the world. It is 
thought by many wno are well able to judge, 
that it will ere long come into general use. 
This mill can use all the machinery that is used 
in a pestle mill, excepting the pestle and mortar. 
Rubbers are substituted for them, made in the 
form of millstones, from 18 inches to more than 
dye feet in diameter; the smallest drove by 
hand, the iarg^er by horse, steam, or water pow- 
er. Through these the rice after it is hulled, 
is passed, and in its passage, is cleaned in the 
most perfect manner, is less broken than when 
pouno^ with heavy pestles, is cleaned much 
fester, is more free irom grit, and keeps better 
than by any other mode of cleaning. The rea- 
sons for its keeping better in all climates, as it 
is found to do, (either on the sea or on the land) 
are caused by a greater degree of heat being 
produced by the rubbers; which is near 120 
aegrees in place of 65 or 70 degrees, which is 
believed to be produced by the pestle and mor- 
tar. This degree of heat produced by the rub- 
bers, in a good measure kiin-firies the rice, and 
at the same times removes the dampness from 
the flour, so that it can be at once passed through 
the screen, brusher and fan into the barrel, when 
it is ready for market In this process it is 
more perfectly divested of the flour, (on account 
of the flour being so well dried by the increased 
heat the rice receives from passing through the 
rubbers,) than by any other mode of cleaning. 
By this new mode of cleaning, the ejfe of iht 
grain is much more effectually removeii, which 
IS another great reason of its keeping so welL 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
Charleston^ S. C. Aprils 1842. N. 

/br the Anuriean Agricuitwist. 
Orange Codintyf lis Falr^ Stoelty Ae. 

May, 1843. 
Gbnt. — I beg to lay before you some items 
of information in relation to the fair and other 
matters in this county, and have to express my 
great surprise that no notice has yet appeared in 
the agricultural papers of the day, of our meet- 
ings here. A society was organized in Sep- 
tember, but such was the apathy manifested by 
the formers generally, and the number of mem- 
bers so few, that it was deemed most advisable 
not to hold a fair in 1841. However after a 
few meetings of the friends of agric«lture good 
and true, and great exertions on their parts to 
enlist their friends in the good cause, it was de- 
termined that a Fair should be held on the 17th 
November. This was strongly opposed even 
by tome warm firiends of the society, they pre- 
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dieting that it would be a fiiilure from the few 
that had already attached themselves to the so- 
ciety, the season being too &r advanced, and 
the parties having stock, &e. to exhibit not hav- 
ing time to prepare it. Those who took but 
little interest in the matter and whose penurious 
dispositions would not allow them to contribute 
a dollar, (the price of membership) put on an 
incredulous smile and '^ guessed it would not 
amount to mucb." But judge, gentlemen, what 
was the pride and satisfaction of the few who 
planned and carried forward this matter, when 
I tell yoa that on reading over the list of mem- 
bers on the day of the Fair, that they numbered 
nearly 200. Bome eontrihuted five dollars. 
Such was the enthusiasm and good feeling that 
prevailed, that several successful competitors 
most generously presented their premiums to 
the society. This year we expect a large addi- 
tion of members and a much better exhibition 
of stock. Come up to our next Fair and take 
a look at our gooa things. I will guarantee 
that we will show you some good butter, if no- 
thing else. 

The show of stock, considering the time of 
preparation was so short, was good. 

Horses. — The first premium for stallions 
was awarded to P. H. Fowler, of Montgom- 
ery, for a young, compact well-made horse 
of good figure and action, a little deficient in 
size but a very useful horse. Horses have sadly 
degenerated in this county within the last 20 
years, owing to there not being sufficient en- 
couragement for the best horses to stand here. 

Cows. — Your readers will be surprised to 
hear that the exhibition of cows, although much 
the greatest dairy county in the United States 
and its butter celebrated and known fiir and 
wide for its excellence, was meagre in the ex- 
treme ; indeed there was but one approaching 
to any thing like a good one. This was shown 
by N. A. Deiderer, a breeder of some nerve 
and spirit, who exhibited other good things. 

It IS well known that dairy districts never 
were celebrated for breeding high-bred cattle of 
any sort, and experience seems to caution them 
not to dip too deep into the blood of the fiishion- 
able Durhams. The writer would consider 
that anything above half blood for the gene- 
rality of farmers of this county would be of 
doubtful advantage. We know that the high- 
bred Durhams are suited only to those countries 
possessing a certain degree of natural or ac- 

r' red fertility, such as we do not possess in 
county : at least, the dairies are not pastured 
in many instances on lands of high fertility 
here. That the half bloods may be generally 
used to great advantage, I firmly believe. Some 
▼ery successful experiments have been made I 
by a few (ood fitrmen^ which would seem to II 



warrant the more general introduction of Shot* 
Horned bulls. I know of no better plan to im 
prove the shapeless cows, and know of no man 
from whom they can be had, combining all the 
excellencies of that breed with such a large and 
valuable herd to choose from, as E. P. Prentice 
of Albany, certainly the Bates of America. 

I am of the opinion of your A. B. A. that 
the produce from the best cows here got by a 
high bred Short Horned bull, would certainly 
answer all the purposes of the Ayrshire breed, 
if not excel them m most respects. You in- 
crease the size materially by the cross, and the 
milking qualities are apt to improve. . By tak- 
ing an animal of more symmetry, when no lon- 
ger fitted for the dairy, it will lie worth double 
the money the present race of scrubs are foi 
fattening. These half breeds have not that 
delicacy of constitution that the thorough breds 
have. Experience which the writer relies on, 
proves that the high bred Ehirham (and the 
Herefbrds also) are not profitable for dairies 
either in this country or in England. For 
milkmen near cities they do better. 

Sheep. — We had a few pens of sheep here 
that would not have disgraced any exhibition in 
the state. In this county reside some parties 
that have been very extensively engaged in im- 
porting all the improved kinds of stock. Sheep 
nave especially attracted their attention, and it 
is to them that the society are indebted for show- 
ing some of the finest Cotswolds and South 
Downs. Although from the short notice there 
was not time " to get them up," yet they were 
in fiiir condition and. showed what there is in 
breed. Much has lately been said of the cross 
between the South Down, and Merino or Saxon. 
1 am opposed to such a cross and will give my 
views on this head as well as on the defects and 
excellencies of the South Down and other im- 
proved varieties of English sheep in my next 
1 cannot subscribe to the opinion that they are 
more exempt from the attacks ofthehyatia than 
other breeds. They feed among John's-worth 
with impunity. 

Of the Saxony or Merino we had only one 
or two sheep. This county could a few years 
ago boast of numerous and extensive flocks of 
these useful sheep. But owing to the low price 
of wool the farmers have got nearly rid of their 
flocks. It would be very alarming were it not 
for the fact that in the West and South West, 
where the soil and climate are better adapted for 
the animal and land cheaper, many are engag- 
ing in raising wool with complete success. It 
is an immense source of wealth to any country. 
Would that our prospects were better in this 
branch of agriculture and that the manufactu- 
rers were better protected. Farmers are tor 
indiflierent on this matter of prroteeticit 
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Hogs. — The show of hogs was upon the 
whole decidedly bad. There were a few good 
ones. Captain Robinson of Newburgh had a 
white imported boar on the ground that attract- 
ed much notice, from his great length and 
size-— his back was not good and lacked thick- 
ness. It was rumored at the £ur that ho was 
called another < whiU? Berkshire. It is hardly 
fiir enough West for < white' Berkshires.^ The 
Brentnab of this county who were at the fair, 
and have some excellent hogs, but exhibited 
nothing, were, it is believed, the first to intro- 
duce Berkshires in the United States. They 
are not yet by any means common ; indeed but 
very few have them in theif purity. Those en- 
gaged in rearing them find a better market 
South and West, tlian to the neighboring &r- 
mers, some of whom are prejudiced against the 
breed and color. But if it is true, and no ffood 
breeder that understands his business will deny 
it, that those animals which improve the fiutest 
are the most handsomely formed and the most 
beautifiil to appearance, then I think the Berk- 
shire claims our preference, as he is beyond all 
doubt or cavil, the most beautiful to appearance 
where he has been well bred. There was quite 
a show of &rming implements, grain, roots, ^., 
for which premiums were awarded. A con- 
siderable number of the agricultural papers 
were very properly given in the place of small 
sums of money. 

The committee experienced great inconve- 
nience in selecting judges to act on the occasion, 
and have, at the suggestion of some of its mem- 
bers, determined to invite practical breeders liv- 
ing out of the county. 

Yours, &c., S. W. JR. 

maBBBtasssssssssBssasssssasssssasBsasassssBaBSESBsasssm 
TUB KITCHEN GARDBK. 



Parsnep. — This vegetable requires a deep, 
rich, mellow soiL free from stones and coarse 
gravel, A sandy loam is accounted the best 
They may be raised from year to year on the 
same ground. As the seed is very light and 
vegetates slowly, it should be soaked or kept 
wet for several days before sowing. Let the 
ground be plowed or dug and worked deep, and 
well harrowed and raked over, so as to make a 
smooth, level sur&ce. Sow the seed in drills, 
eighteen or twenty inches apart, and as early in 
the season as the ground can be prepared ; the 
earlier the better, to insure a good crop. The 
seed may be covered an inch or more in depth. 

As parsneps require the whole season to come 
to maturity, and are not fit for use till ripe, other 
seeds that come off early, may be sown with 
than, such as lettuce, ramshes, and beets or car* 
rots that are to be pulled early in the.season, 
whan th» xpots ar« imalL 



When the plants are two or three inches 
high, let them be thinned so as to stand from 
four to six inches apart Hoe them and keep 
them clear of weeds till the leaves get so large 
as to cover the ground ; afler which they will 
need no further attention till you come to dig 
them. Some let them stand in the ground 
through the winter, and they are generally con- 
sidered the better for it, provided they are dug 
as soon as the frost is out of the ground, for if 
they are leSt imtil thev begin to sprout, their 
good qualities are much impaired. But if they 
are dug in the &11, they should be put into a 
cold cellar or out-house and covered with diit 
or sand, as they are liable to wilt in a dry 
room if lefl uncovered. They ought to be dug 
carefully, without cutting or bruising, nor should 
the tops be cut close, nor the side roots be cut 
off] otherwise they are apt to rot or turn bitter 
where they are cut or bruised. If put into a 
warm cellar they are apt to sprout, which soon 
spoils them ; but frost will not injure them at 
all, neither in the ground nor in the cellar, if 
covered with sand or earth. 

Parsn^ are often raised in fields to very 

good profit ; for besides their uses in a family, 
ley are excellent food for neat cattle, sheep, 
hogs or horses. Beef &tted on parsneps com- 
mand a higher price in England than fatted in 
any other way. Milch cows fed on parsneps 
give richer milk, and yield more butter, than 
from any other food. Hogs are also said to fat- 
ten very easily on them, and to produce superior 
pork. All these things prove parsneps to be a 
very valuable crop, and well worth the himefa 
attention. 

PcAS. — There are many varieties of peas; 
we however cultivate but four or five kinda 
For the early kinds the soil should be strong 
and rich; and moderately rich for the later 
kinds. Fresh stable dung is considered inju- 
rious to peas. A sandy loam, enriched with 
decomposed vegetable matter will produce good 
peas. 

Swamp muck spread upon the ground and 
plowed m, is a valuable manure. For early 
crops, more especially, the soil should be light; 
and a dry, warm soil is the most favorable. All 
peas raised in a garden, in order to produce a 
good crop, should be supported with branching 
sticks or brush. They should be sowed in drills, 
the smaller kinds two inches in depth, at least, 
and the larger kind still deeper, four inches^ 
some say six inches is none too deep, as they 
take better hold of the soil, which in a light 
soil is a great advantage. 

We commonly plant two rows, ^ye or six 
inches apart, for one row of sticks. The space 
between the rows of sticks must be regulated 
according to th« liza of th9.difier«ot kind ^ 
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or Early Washingtanf about two aad a half 
or three feet apart; the Largs^ Maavwtfci or 
Cheitn MrrowfiU requireat Jeak four feetiqpBce. 
As die plants rise to three or four inchei in 
height they dKNiId be well' boed and cleared of 
ipire«]8, and the soil dranoi np around them while 
the Tines are dry : thit shoald be continued as 
they rise higher. When firam six to ten inches 
high the sticking should be dona Let the 
■ticks be fixed firm in the earth, so as not to be 
blown down by hard winda The sticks or 
brush, as to height, laust be regulated aax>rding 
to the height of the peas. 

Field cu/tera^-The common method of rais- 
ing' fieU peas is to sow them broad-cast In 
thu case they should be sown much thicker 
than many fitf mer^ sow them, and be plowed in. 
Thtfre is yery little danrar of burying them too 
deep ; it is said they will Tegetate and come up 
if buried a foot deep. Peas sowed thin are very 
apt to &11 down, and if the season be wet, they 
will rot on the ground j but if they are sowed 
thick, they will cling together and support each 
other, ana yield much better by havmg more 
benefit of the sun and air. 

Many people are much afflicted with bu^gy 
peas, especially in the old settlements. This is 
occasioned by a small brown bug that deposits 
its eggs or larra in the young pocb. The only 
effectual remedy against this, that we know of, 
is to sow the peas late; so that they will not 
blossom till the period of d^)Ositing the larra 
is past. For this purpose they should not be 
sown before the 10th of June. We are inform- 
ed that a respectable farmer in Hensselear 
county sowed Lis peas on the 10th of June, six 
years in succession, and nerer found a bug in 
them : while his neighbors who sowed earlier, 
had their peas filled with bugs. If your seed 
peas contain bugs, we would recommend to 
scald them by putting them into a tub or pail, 
and pouring in boiling water enough to cover 
them, and stirring them briskly about a minute: 
then pour ofi" the water and add a little cola 
water to them and sow them soon. This will 
destroy the bugs without injuring the peas ; and 
they will vegetate the soon». But if your 
peas are buggy, your ground will require more 
seed ; because when the chit of the pea is de- 
stroyed by the bug ia it, the pea will not come 
up. 

PappBRs.* — ^As these require the whole season 
to come to maturity, they must be sowed early. 
Our method is to sow tnem in a hot-bed very 
early in the spring, and cover them with glazed 
#ishes, when the weadier is cold, to prevent in- 

• Droppings from ths hoa roost axe the best manue 



jury by frost They will ba large cnongfa to 
tmaspknt in May, and may be transplantwi in 
rows about two Ml apart eneh way. Hoetibem 
well and keep them clear of woeos ; and if the 
soil is light ud warm, they will eaayb to matn- 
rity in flood season. The squadi pej^MS is 
roekeaed the best for pickling. 

FrnwrwR Gmabb, or Cina.B]» Gassa-^Tfais 
will grow on any commna soilj bat a light, 
rich soil is the moei fovorable to it It may be 
put ia at any time from early in the ming to 
September. When it is op soffisimtly large 
for salad, it may be cat up as it is wanted m 
use; but it soon becomes too large and tough, 
aad therefore should be sown once in two or 
three weeks, in order to ensure a constant sup* 
ply through the seaeon. 

Radish. — ^A light sandy, warm soil produces 
the best radishea For the long tap-rootod kinds 
the ground should be plowed deep, and well 
worked over to make the soil mellow. They 
do not require a very strong soil; but if not 
sufficiently rich, it may be manured with swamp 
muck or other light vegetable mould. A little 
lime and strong ashes mixed with this manure^ 
or strewed in the drills before sowing, will be 
highly beneficial in quickening the growth of 
the plants and destroying the worms, which in 
some soils nearly spoil the roots: for the more 
rapid the growth, the more tender and better is 
the root; and for this reason it is difficult to 
have good radishes very early in the season, 
without raising them in a hot-l)ed or in a very 
warm soil. Hence thoee raised in June or July, 

Sf the season be not too dry,) generally grow 
e quickest, and if eaten when young, are the 
most tender and crisp ; though they will do well 
in May, and even in Septen^r, if the weather 
be warm. 

To ensure a constant supply of ^ood radishei^ 
they should be sown once a fortnjght ; for they 
are very unwholesome to eat after they become 
old and tough 

Saffron. — We generally sow this seed iii^ 
double drills, about six inches apart, with a space 
of three feet between these double rows, for the 
convenience of passing and repassing to gather 
the flowera They should stuid from three to 
six inches apart in the drills, and be well looked 
to and kept dear of weeas while growincL 
When the flowers begin to appear they shouU 
be strictly attended to, and gathered into baskets 
once in two or three days, as long as they con- 
tinue to blossom, l^hese flowers may be spread 
on sheets, or on a clean floor to dry ; and when 
sufliciently dried, may be packed away for use. 

Saob. — ^This uscjul herb requires a good 
rich soil, and may be sown in drills, about two 
feet fxjpeit When of sufficient size for culinanf 
I^urposes^ it may he thiMsdoiit aaitis wantedL 
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TIm plants intended to be kept over the winter 
mitft finally be left at the distance of two feet 
each way. These may stand through the win- 
ter, coyered with straw or other litter, or they 
may be taken up and put into the ceUar. After 
the first year they will grow and bear seed a 
number of years in succession ; hot new seed 
should be sown once in three or four years, as 

O roots produce the most thrifty shoots, 
eaves that are preserved for use, may be 
collected and dried, and packed away for future 
use. Botanists press them into hard packages 
and put them up in papers for roarkeL 

Salsivt or Vboktablb Oyster. — This 
vegetable, in appeamnce, resembles a small 
parsnep; it is rajsed annually from the seed, 
and may be cultivated in the same manner as 
parsn^ or carrots, and is as easily raised. 

It is a vegetable highly esteemed by those 
best acquainted with it. 

There are various modes of dressing and 
cooking this vegetable. It is very excellent 
boiled and mashed up like squash or tumep, 
with a little salt and butter. Some make soup 
of it ; in that case it should be mashed fine in 
order to thicken and increase the flavor of the 
soup. . Others prefer it parboiled, and then sliced 
up and fried in batter, or without. A writer in 
the Massachusetts Agricultural Repository^ ob- 
serves that " In its taste it so strongly resembles 
the oyster, that when sliced and fried in batter, 
it can hardly be distinguished from it;" and 
adds, << If your gardeners would introduce it into 
market, and our citizens once try it, there would 
be no danger of its ever fiuling hereafter to be 
raised. It is in eating from November to May 
precisely the period in which our vegetable 
market is most deficient in variety." 

Summer Savory. — This plant will grow in 
almost any soil. • It may be sown in drills about 
twelve or fourteen inches apart, so as to pass a 
hoe freely between the rows. Let it be kept 
clean from weeds, and if it comes up too thick, 
let it be gradually thinned out as it is wanted 
for use, and it will not require any further 
trouble. To dry it for winter use, it should be 
cut when in blossom, and spread on the floor of 
an upper room, or garret, where it can have 
air, and not be ezpo^ to the sun. When it is 
sufficiently dry, tie it up in bunches and wrap 
it in paper, or put it away in clean bags for fu- 
ture use. 

Spinach OR Spinaoe. — ^The round leaf 
spinage, which is the only kind we raise, may 
be sown in April. It requires but little space 
in a family garden ; one row of a suitable length, 
on the border of a garden, or beside the alley 
will suffice ; but the value of the plant for 
mens depends much on the richness of the soil. 
It requires some attention v^e young to k^p 



it clean from weeds; andiftheweatiier bediy 
it will need frequent watering. 

SavAiH. Squashes require to be treetd 

much after the manner of melons and cucuid- 
bers. The lAma Coeoanuty or ValparatK 
sfuashj as called by some, should be planted 
early, on a rich, warm soil, as it requires the 
whole season to come to maturity. This and 
the Winter Crei^'^ieck, as they produce mo- 
ning vines, require to be planted m hills at the 
distance of six or eight feet, but before they be 
gin to run, the weakest plants should be takes 
out, leaving not more than two in a hilL The 
Summer Crook-neck and the Summer Scollop 
being what are called busk squashes^ as tbfT 
have no running vines, may be planted in hilii 
about four feet apart, each way. These mm 
be cooked while young and. the skin te&d^, as 
they are unfit for the table af^r thc^ began to 
be hard. The Summer Crook-neck is esteemed 
as the richest and best summer squash we culti- 
vate; but it is not so productive as the Sumfur 
Scollop, The Lima Coeoanut, when baked id 
the oven, is considered by some equal to the 
Carolina Potatoes to which it bears a near 
resemblance. 

Tomato. — This plant while mwing has 
somewhat the appearance of a hill of potatoa 
growing in the garden. It is a South Ameii- 
can plant, and bears its fruit on the branchei 
much resembling the squash pepper. We shall 
notice but two kinds, the large and small, ol 
which there is no material difierenca except m 
the size, and the ripening of the smaller kmda 
little sooner ; but the larger kind is generailj 
preferred for common use. 

To obtain early fruit, the seed should be sows 
in a hot-bed or in boxes of light, loose eaith, 
about the middle of March. The bed or boxes 
should be exposed to the rays of the sun as 
much as possible, and be secured from the frost, 
and have a sprinkling of water when the earth 
appears dry. The plants may be carefully re* 
moved into the open ground as soon as the sea- 
son will permit They may be set in a row 
along the border of the garden, allowing three 
feet distance between the plants, and be support- 
ed by a fence or trellis ; or they may be planted 
in rows at four feet distance each way ; but in 
this case, care must be taken to keep the bran- 
ches from the ground, which may easily be done 
by setting small crotches on each side of the 
rows and layinsf small poles on them. Tins 
will preserve the goodness and increase the 
quantity of the fruit 

Tomatoes may also be brought to perfecbon 
by sowing the seed in a warm, light soil, abou^ 
the first week in May ; and iif the situation be 
fiivorable, with good mapagement, the product 
will be abundant. 
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There are but few who relish the tomato at 
the first taste ; and few who are not extremely 
fond of it when properly cooked and they be- 
come accustomed to it. It is considerea by 
physicians and others acquainted with its effects, 
not only a yery delicious, but a very wholesome 
vegetable; indeed some will give a decided pre- 
ference to a dish of tomato sauce or a tomato 
pie, when properly prepared, to any thing of 
the kind in the vegetable kingdom. There is 
no vegetable more easily raised, and none better 
pay the cultivator where they are generally 
known. They are used in various ways, either 
raw, with sugar, or stewed for sauce, or in fri- 
casses and soups ; for catsup or gravy, for meat 
and for pies or preserves, as well aS for pickles 
and sweet-meats. 

For the information of those not acquainted 
with the tomato, who may wish to try the ex- 
periment, we give the following directions for 
preparing and cooking them. Take them when 
ripe and red, dip them into scalding water, and 
take off all the skin, cut them in quarters and 
scrape out the seeds : then put them into a clean 
stew-pan and let tnem simmer about ^een 
minutes, then put in a little butter and pepper, 
stir them a few minutes and they are aone. 
Some prefer adding some crumtis of wheat 
bread or grated crackers. For pies or preserves 
the tomato requires a little more sugar than the 
peach to make it equally palatable. The pro- 
cess of making is much the same as with c^er 
fruit. Tomatoes may be preserved fresh by 
covering them with sugar. The green fhiit is 
often pickled, like the cucumber or pepper. 
When prepared according to the following di- 
rections they make an excellent sauce or gravy 
for meat or fish. 

To make Tomato Catsup. Collect the 

fruit when fully ripe, before any frosts appear, 
squeeze or bruise them well, and boil them 
slowly for half an hour, then strain them through 
a cloth, and put in salt, pepper and spices to suit 
the taste, then boil again and take off the scum 
that rises, so as to leave the liauor in its pure 
state ; keep it boiling slowly until about one-third 
of the juice is diminished, then let it cool and 
put it into clear glass bottles, corked tight and 
kept in a cool place for use. After standing 
awhile, should any sediment appear in the bot- 
tles, the liquor should be poured off into other 
bottles, and Qgain corked tight 

TuRNEP. — The early flat turnep may be 
sown for early use in March or April — also in 
May and June for summer use, as those sown 
early become rather tough and stringy, and run 
up to seed in the latter part of the season. They 
may be sown broad-cast or in drills, fifteen or 
nxteen inches apart^ and thinned out to three or 



four inches distant in the rows ; and if the soil 
is good, light and mellow, they wiU thrive well, 
and afibrd a healthy and nourishing variety to 
other summer vegetables. The Ftat Field tur- 
nep is the most suitable for &11 and winter use, 
and should not be sown till the last of July or 
first of August, or still later ; many prefer the 
10th of August. In a favorable season they 
will do well if sown the last of August or first 
of September ; they have indeed been found to 
be much sweeter and better in the southern part 
of this State than those sown earlier. But with 
us it is not safe to sow so late, as the cold season 
may set in early, and stop their growth. 

Newly cleared land is found to be the best 
for these, as it generally produces the largest 
and sweetest turneps, and they are less exp^ed 
to the depredations of insects. A sandy or gra* 
velly loam is reckoned the most fiivorable soil 
and they will generally do well if sown on a 
green sward that has bieen turned up to a good 
depth the preceding spring, and yarded with 
cattle or sheep, with repeated harrowing during 
the time, in order to mix the manure with the 
soil. Before sowing, plow the ground again, 
make it smooth and level with harrowing, and 
at a time when the ground is sufficiently moist- 
ened with rain, sow your seed broad -cast or in 
drills, as you choose ; but care should be taken 
not to sow too thick, and even then they will 
doubtless require a considerable thinning. If 
sown broad-cast, it will require more labor to 
thin them out and keep them clear from weeds, 
though the first labor will not be so much as 
sowing in drills. They should be thinned to 
the distance of six or eight inches. 

Turneps are oflen injured by the ravages of 
a small black fly, which in the quickness of its 
motions very much resembles a flea. Against 
this there are various preventives recommend- 
ed. There is perhaps none better than that 
mentioned by Abercrombie, which is, to soak 
the seed in sulphur water, at the rate of an ounce 
of sulphur to a pint of water, which will be 
sufficient for soaking three pounds of seed. — 
Some recommend sowing ashes or lime over 
the ground after the seed has come up. This 
will generally have a good effect if sowed when 
the dew is on. 

If boiled in water with corned or salted meat, 
(which is a common practice in many fiimilies,) 
they should not be peeled at all Turneps 
raised in a suitable soil, will be fair and smooth, 
and of a sweet flavor, and when first pulled, 
will wash white and clean without peeling 
Afler being gathered and stowed away in tho 
cellar awhile, the dirt adheres to them ; they 
may then be put into a pail of warm water, so 
as to moisten the skin, and scraped with a knife 
and washed dcaii, fit for the pot, wUuvat the 
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least necessity of peeling. A tomep is sur- 
rounded with a coat or skin under the scarf skin, 
which in a common sized turnep is nearly of 
the thickness of an orange peeL This skin, in 
peeling, is often cut through, by which the tur- 
nep, in boiling, becomes completely water-soak- 
ed, and the sweetness is boiled out ; it is then 
unfit for the table. A better way of cooking 
tumeps or potatoes is to steam them instead of 
boiling them in water. 

But good sweet tumeps, raised in a suitable 
soil, having no rank taste in them, are much 
better cooked by cutting them into small pieces 
and stewing them. While stewing, mash them 
up in the kettle and when su&iently done, 
take them up anl dress them with a little salt 
and butter. 



Murrain in Gattlv. — ^To many persons 
it will no doubt seem strange, to consider the 
ori^n the two disorders, so very difierent in 
their appearance, symptoms, and effects, as the 
botts and murrain, as arising from the same 
cause — namely, indigestion; but, as 1 conceive 
that they are engendered by a (Usordered state 
of the stomach, caused by sour and unwhole- 
some food, and that they might both be cur^, 
or which is better, be preveTUed, by timely ad- 
ministration of a medicine, alkaline in its na- 
ture, I believe that reason will bear me out in 
the conclusion to which I am partly led by pe- 
rusing an article on this subject in the Cabinet, 
where it is said, (quoting from the American 
Farmer,) << Some years since I purchased a 
horse, but he had the appearance of laboring 
under disease. I commenced a course of treat- 
ment which I had before pursued in cases simi- 
lar to appearance, but without effect. I was 
therefore induced to try the use of limey as I 
was confident he was filled with botts, for he 
had discharged several I therefore commenced 
by giving him a table-spoonful of slaked lime 
three times a week in bran mashes. After pur- 
suing this course near two weeks, the botts be- 
gan to pass away in quantities, varying from 
ten to twenty, which he would expel from his 
intestines during the night In the mean time 
his appetite began to improve, and in six weeks 
he was one of the finest geldings I ever saw. 
From that day to this I have kept up the use of 
lime among my horses, with decided benefit ; 
and, as an evidence of its good effects, I have 
not lost a horse rince I began to use it. And 
lime is a certain preventive in keeping cattle 
from taking the murraia As an evidence of 
this feet, I have used it among my cattle three 
times a week, mixed with salt, for three or four 
years ; and in that time I have not lost a single 
animal by this disease ; but, in the mean time, 
MB10 of my neighbora basf lost nearly all the 



cattle they owned. But I will give a stronger 
case than even the one above mentioned. One 
of my neighbors who lost his cattle, had a friend 
living within two hundred yards of him, who 
had several cattle which ran daily with those 
that died, and his cattle all escaped. He in- 
formed me that he made it an invariable to give 
his cattle salt and lime every morning, I have^ 
therefore, no doubt but salt and lime are a sure 
and infellible remedy for botts in horses and 
murrain in cattle." 

And I am reminded of a circumstance by a 
friend, who has often before mentioned it He 
had two fields of pasture near his house. On 
one of these he spread lime upon the turf to the 
amount of more than 200 bushels per acre; 
but, as the other field lay immediately below 
his cattle-3rard, from whence he had formed 
drains to carry the water over its surfece in the 
most complete manner, he determined to let that 
sufiice for a dressing; and the effect of the high- 
ly impregnated water from the yard was a 
growtn of grass truly astonishing. Both fields 
were kept in pasture, and when the stock had 
eatA one of them down, they were removed to 
the other, and so changed regularly about But 
the effect of the different crops on the appear- 
ance of the stock, horses and cattle, is not to be 
expressed ; for while feeding on the limed land 
their coats were close, shining, and healthy, and 
their spirits light and cheerful, even when thev 
were obliged to labor hard to obtain a belly-full; 
but when turned into the watered grass, six 
inches or more in height, a difference for the 
worse could be perceived in twenty-four hours, 
and every day after they lost condition amidst 
the greatest abundance, with coats rough ana 
staring, lax in the bowels and fiaccid, with dis- 
tended paunches, dejected countenances, and 
sluggish in their movements. But the transi- 
tion to health and vigor and good looks was 
quite as sudden and apparent on a return to the 
limed land. My friend adds, he never had an 
instance of the murrain or botts, while his stock 
fed on these pastures, but is satisfied he should 
have had both, but for the change to the limed 
land. 

In conclusion, I would ask, is it not fair to 
draw the following deduction from what has 
been said, namely, that all dairy pastures ought 
to be heavily limed ; it being the most natural 
thing in the world to suppose that a proper se- 
cretion of milk, the best and most wnolesome, 
depends very much on the nature of the food 
with which the animals are fed ? Ergo, lime 
your pastures, and allow your stock as much 
salt as they will consume daily, for I am con* 
vinced that lime and salt are a remedy for 
<* botts in horses," as well as the "murrain in 
catile.''— jFar. Ca^ 
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Manubbs. — According to Leibig, the evacu- 
ations of an adult, liquid and solid, will annu- 
ally yield 547 lbs. or one and a half pound per 
day. This is sufficient to manure fully one 
acre of wheat or other grain. But even in the 
modes of preserving and using it, by the aid of 
lime, mucn of its ammonia is wasted ; and it has 
been shown, that to the anunonia the wheat owes 
its nitrogen, the elemdnt on which we have most 
to depend for improvement, both in quality and 
quantity. Lame should no more be mixea with 
night soil, than with gas liquor ; on the contra- 
ry, the matters added to absorb the liquid, should 
liave an acid tendency. Gypsum does very 
well by double decomposition. Peat earth is 
acidulous enough to fix the ammonia, where at 
hand ; but in large towns, this earth often re- 
quires pretty distant carriage. Rduse bark is, 
however, ^nerally produced in populous places, 
and is an mcumbronce to the tanner, from which 
he is obliged to contrive various methods for re- 
lieving himself; amongst the rest burning, to 
the great annoj^ance and suflering of the neigh- 
borhood. 

But tanners' refuse bark has also enough 
acidulous quality to fix the ammonia in night 
soil ; and being so generally at hand in popu- 
lous towns, may be employed for the purpose 
extensively. 

Three parts of tanners' bark to one of night- 
soil purine included, which is as valuable as any 
part,) will make a stronger manure than stable- 
aanff ; and with this further advantage, that the 
stable-dung requires to be rotted, to reduce the 
long stmws, and kill the undigested seeds it con- 
tains ; whilst the bark being already short, and 
the night-«oil containing no seeds, it may be 
carted to the field at once ; thus saving the heavy 
waste in rotting. 

In the tan-3rard, the bark may be atercorised, 
by having a privy or two, and suitable comers 
for the workpeople, all made to drain upon the 
heap ; calculating say one pound of evacuations 
liquid and solid from each individual, per day, 
and proportioning the bark to it ; what is above 
that quantity being disposed of to other persons, 
for the same purpose. All the hide wool and 
^lue washings and house drainings should run 
mto the same, which should be roofed over, to 
keep off the rain, but with open sides to encour- 
age evaporation of the moisture. All the ash^ 
of fires, whether of the works or house, should 
be added, to help the absorption, and destroy the 
smell ; and by this means a tanner employing 
twenty-five hands may turn out twenty-five 
pounds evacuations ; add three times the quan- 
tity of tanners' bark seventy-five pounds ; add 
for ashes, &c. above detailea, and we have one 
hundred «nd fifty pounds of manure per day, 
richer thanstable^uag, much better for wheat, 



and losing nothing in rotting as not required. 
In other places, as private gardens, school 
grounds, &c., the bark may be procured from 
the tanner, and added to the privy sink, in rather 
larger nroportions, reckoning the evacuations as 
one and a half pounds per entire day of twenty- 
four hours. Much less bark will do, say half 
as much as the night-soil, making up the quan- 
tity with garden mould ; but the bark is so much 
aclditional vegetable matter, at little cost It 
may be thrown in, a load at a time, for the ex« 
crement to fall upon ; but the ashes should be 
added daily, so as to lie on the top, and absorb 
the smell. A long and large trunk ahould rise 
from the sink, to encourage evaporation and 
carry up, also, the smell still remaining ; for 
although much subdued by ashes, it cannot be 
altogether destroyed, without careful mixture 
not practicable ior such a purpose. In this 
manner larffe quantities may be collected. 

Peat earth will do instead of bark, as above 
stated, with the precaution not to throw it in in 
cohesive lumps, which will not absorb, but as 
dry and crumbly as possible. The ashes are 
equally useful in either case. — Eng, paper, 

DiSBASBS AND TbBATMBNT OF CaTTLB 

imported into the South; by Col, W. Hampton. 
All cattle imported from England, the north and 
west, are very liable to be attacked with a fatal 
disease, which I take to be an infiammation of 
the brain. 

Younfi^ cattle, from ei^ht months to one year 
old, are less subject to it than those more ad- 
vanced in life. If they survive the summer and 
autumn, I consider them safe, although great 
care should be taken of them the second season. 
They should be brought into the state as early 
in the Ml as possible, kept in good growing 
condition through the winter, and in the spring 
be removed to a high healthy position, have easy 
access to pure water, and their pasture as much 
shaded as the nature of the ground will admit 
In August and September, they should be kept 
in a cool stable during the heat of the day, and 
at night also, the dew at that season being ahnost 
as injurious as the intense heat of the sun. 

With these precautions, I think more than 
half would escape the disease, the first indication 
of which is usually a languid appearance of 
the animal, followed by the loss of appetite, 
short, quick breathing, with more or less fever, 
and not uafrequently accompanied by a cough. 

I have hitherto considered this disease, when 
once established, incumbla I have recently 
learned, however, that by sawing ofi* the horns, 
close to the head, nine out of ten would recover. 
In two cases only have I known the remedy 
to be tried, and in both the experiment proved 

9D0OeSBfuL 
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Horn^fl—Iiliiiliig Potatoes— liarge tf«s, Ac* 



Horn-ail, hy Joseph Feikrer. — As this dis- 
ease is of an inflammatory character, the ap- 
plication of ipirits of turpentine and the like, 
which produce inflammation, is entirely wrong. 

When the animal is observed to be suffering 
from this disorder, one or two quarts of blood, 
according to the size of the animal, are to be 
draii^n immediately from a neck vein. Then 
two table-spoonfuls of the following powder are 
to be given three times every day, the powder 
being previously dissolved in a pint of lukewarm 
water; this to be continued until the animal re- 
covers: Glauber salts, six ounces; cream of 
tartar, two ounces ; purified saltpetre, two oun- 
ces ; powdered root of althss, one ounce and a 
half. 

It is necessary besides, to rub the animal fre- 
quently during the disease, principally on the 
back. But if the animal should be costive, 
either of the following clysters is to be given : 

Take a handful of chamomile flowers, two 
kandsful of flax-seed ; boil them in two quarts 
of water, strain them, and add eight ounces of 
linseed oil, and three table-spoonsful of common 
salt This clyster is to be applied by means of 
a syringe. 

Should these articles not be at hand, take one 
quart of wheat bran, pour two quarts of boiling 
water on it, strain, ana add eight ounces of flax- 
seed oil and two ounces of common salt. This 
clyster is to be lukewarm when applied to the 
rectum or straight gut, by the means of a syr- 
inge or a fit funnel. — JPar, Cab, 



Haisino Potatoss by the use of Lime. 

The only two cases in which potatoes were not a 
fiiilure here, were where lime had been exten- 
flivelv' used. It is supposed it retained the mois- 
ture besides serving other useful purposes to the 
crop in question. The two farmers who used it 
had each a thousand bushels of potatoes, where 
their neighbors with as good prospects, except 
the lime, had only five hundred bushels each. 

The kind of soil to which the lime was ap- 
plied is not mentioned, but according to our re- 
collection a considerable part of the land in this 
district has a dry deep soil of the color of a pale 
brick, with a slight mixture of gravel, but with 
neither rock, solid clay, or hard pan of any 
kind near the surface. 

It is certainly the case that potatoes manured 
with a mixture of stable manure, and of kelp 
or rockweed which had begun to putrefy, will 
withstand a drought which considerably dimin- 
ishes the crop manured with nothing but stable 
dung. — Colo. Far, 

Large Hog. — Mr. Jameson, of Cornish, Me., 
March 24, 1842, killed a pig 22 months and 12 
days old which weighed olive 1010 pouiida. 



Dressed he weighed 905 lbs — ^without the oanl, 
that weighed thirty-ei^ht and a half ponnda 
Making his whole weight 943 1-2 pounds — a 
loss of only 66 1-2 pounds. He was a cross of 
the Berkshire on other breeds — 'girted seven feet, 
and was five feet and about ten inches in length. 
His keeping till September last, was not high 
or expensive. Six bushels of potatoes and two 
of meal, with weeds and the spare milk of three 
cows, lasted him and two breeding sows of the 
same age, two weeks. The potatoes were boiled, 
mashed up in a large tub, the meal added and 
water enough put in to make it quite thin. In 
addition to this feed night and morning since 
September, he has also three quarts of com at 
noon. — Gen. Far. 

New Variety of Rice. — ^A French resi- 
dent at Jehat in Mongolia, has lately seat to 
Europe a variety of rice which is supposed, 
will prove a great acquirement to southern lati- 
tudes. Rice usually requires a moist soil and 
irrigation. The specimen from Mongolia grows 
in a dry soil and is cultivated like our common 
grains. — [Eds. Am. Agt. 

Preserving Eoob.— One bushel of qnick-lime, thir- 
ty-two ounces of salt, eight ounces or cream of tar- 
tar. Mix the whole together, with as mnch water as 
will reduce the composition to snch a consistency that 
<^ 6gg> when put Into it, will swim." — Eng. paper. 

T\f wash Black Worsted or Woollen Hose. — If new, 
soak all night ; then wash in hot suds with beef's 
gall, a tablespoonfol to half a pail of water. Rinse 
till no color comes oat Then stretch on stocking 
frames, or iron them when damp on the wrong side. 

ADTKRTlSEimBlVTS. 

THE FAST TROTTING 



Will stand it Middlotown, Butler Co., Ohio, this year at tS 
for the season. He Is a bright blood baVjWith black legs, mane 
and tail * is 16 hands high, and weighs 13JX) lbs. He baa prored 
himself a first rate stoclc horse, some of his colts having sold 
near N. York for tlOOa He has trotted his mUe in 2 mm. 46 
sec, and is erery wet a aomid and desirable horse, his colts 
being rqnallv adapted to th^ road and heavy farm work. Ad* 
dress Ds. ANDREW CAMPBELL as above. 

R. H. HEIfDBf CKSOnr, 

Mn>DLBTOWN, BITTLER COUNTY, OHIO, 

Is now prepared to fill orders for thorougli^bred Berkshhia 
Pigs, from the late imported boars Windsor Castle. Earl Craves 
and Saltan, and twenty choice sows purchased of A. B. Ailen. 
a part of his recent importation. Pigs in pairs from this supe- 
rior stock will bo furnished substantially caged and delivered 
on the canal at Middletown. or on board steamboat at Cincin- 
nati, from 890 to 850 according to age and quality. Orders ac« 
comnanicd with cash, will always secure Ihe preference. 

ALSO — Pigs bred from the superb boar Kenilworth, of a stock 
of the largest and finest kinds of white hops in England, also 
Imported by Mr. Allen last October, cnissed on the splendid 
large white Miami hogs of this country. The Mtamis have been 
long noted for their larse sizes. Animals of this breed have tm- 
casionally come up lo the enormous weights of 1900 and 1400 
lbs, and ft is believed that the cross of Kenilworth on them, will 
easily attain the weights of 700 to 1000 Iba at 18 months and twa 
years old, if well fiuted. Pigs of this cross t2& per pair caged 
and delivered a.«» above. — Refer to ihe editors of (his paper. 



M. L 8ULLIVANT. of C0LUMBIT8, OMio, has for sale Riotl 
Bom Cattle, Mules, Leic^eater StUeep, and Bttkabire Pig^ 
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Tbo ImprcvemaBl of Saadr Sail*- 

Id coDsidering: the manner of renovaling ex- 
hauated lands, or such as are naturally sterile, 
there is always a preliminary inquiry to be made 
by the prudent larmer, as to the profit or loss t ' 
the proposed project In China, and other poi 
tions of the East, and in Flanders, and other 

farts of Europe, ibis question is never asked. 
f the foundation can be had to work upon, 
this suffices to determine the undertaking. Their 
industry, skill, and perseverance are at once put 
in requisition to accomplish the object, and 
in this ihey never iaiL No matter how un- 

gopiiious or forbidding the prospect Ii; as in 
olland, the earth demanded for man's BuLsis- 
tcnce, is several feet below the surfece of the 
ocean, a dyke of sufGcient strength is made to 
secure and hedge it in from the watery waste 
ditches arc made through it wherever required 
a pump worked by a windmill or other power 
brows out the surplus water that cannot be dis 
posed of by draining ; other earths are added, 
i ess^tial, to tompec the reclaimftl ground j 



manures, both Tegetable nnd mineral, tro ap- 
plied; and finally, seeds carefully selected ttra 

planted, and the resnlc, the neccsiaTy tiauli, u 
that a Idnd Providence smiles on these persiv- 
vering efibrts, and bountiful crops richly reward 
the labours of the husbandman. If; as in Bel- 
gium, they have an arid sand alone to com- 
mence with, they pursue a system of trenching, 
to which they add all the manures within theu 
reach, end roots and clovers follow in rotation, 
with occasional other crops, thus completing 
the reclamation of the sandy heath. 1^ as in 
Ireland, Scotland, and some portions of Eagr 
land, a niarsh of peat, lepellent of all vegeta- 
tion, save the cold and water-loving lichens; the 
mass is eficctually drained of its antiseptic 
moisture, which prevents all vegetable decom- 
position, without which, a re-organization of ve- 
getables in new varieties and other forms, can- 
not be accomplished, the earth is brokm up and 
exposed to the influence of the elements, and 
soon by the addition of other earth, destitute^ 
perhops, of fertility in itself, the whole surikce 
IS at once brought into perfect and lasting sub- 
jection. In Egypt, where the naked sands have 
been driven by the blasting sirocco since tha 
•lays of the Pharaohs, whenever the whim or 
policy of the reigning Pasha, dictates the cultiva- 
tion of any portion of this driiling mass, irri- 
gation and the addition of manures and a por- 
tion of other soils, instantaneously produces a 
change equal to the wand of their own magi- 
cians. The transformaiioa is as sudden as it is 
wonderful and enchanting. Where but a few 
months before not a blade of grass, or a single 
shrub had disturbed the solitary waste for thou- 
sands of years, extended plats of luxurianl grass 
rise up in delightful contrast with the suriound 
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ing barreness; hedges of flowers of every va- 
riety and hue greet the eye and perfume the 
air; while groves of orange and citrons, of 
dates and pomegranates, minister gratification to 
every sense. 

Such results from the most extreme cases, 
show the praclicabiUly of converting every por- 
tion of the earth's surface into prolific fields. 
Where population is dense, as in the countries 
above alluded to, necessity compels the adoption 
of such a 'bourse. Famine in many instances 
offers thern the only alternative. Self-preserva- 
tion, the most powerful stimulant that can in- 
fluence human action, is the controlling mo- 
tive ; and when we see results so astonishing 
and so gratifying, we are compelled to deduct 
a portion of the admiration, we should other- 
wise feel for the architects, and ascribe to neces- 
sity, what we should prefer to attribute to an en- 
lightened taste. 

The circumstances of our country, are hap- 
pily, however, widely different. We are not 
driven to the adoption of any system from the 
apprehension of want The question with us 
is one of pecuniary consideration, or the indul- 
gence of a judicious taste ; and as this last is 
necessarily confined to the few, we must limit 
our inquiry for the present, exclusively to the 
former. 

The first question for the farmer or planter 
then is, will it pay, to reclaim my worn out 
fields and restore them again to their former 
fertility ? An earlier and more appropriate in- 
quiry should have been made, when he first 
commenced the cultivation of his land, which is 
more easily and satisfactorily answered, shall 
J maintain my land in Us present condition of 
fertility ? There is a wide difference between 
supporting the character of a soil already ca- 
paole of producing a large growth of vege- 
tables, which are occasionally added by entire 
crops to the land, to sustain its fertility, or it 
may be to enhance its productiveness, and the 
slower process of accumulating a soil through 
years of careful toil, where sterility already 
exists. The first may be done at the same 
time that the husbandman is abundantly re- 
warded for his labour ; the last requires, per- 
haps years of delay, before he is sufficiently re- 
numerated for his exertions. Yet this inauiry 
must be answered fairly and fully, and after a 
thorough examination of the whole circum- 
stances of the casa 

There are three cogent reasons against re- 
claiming sterile lands in our country, viz. the 
great abundance of new, cheap lands; the low 
price of agricultural products; and the high 
price of labor. There are on the other hand 
some equally strong reasons to counteract these. 
The two that geo^srally eldat, are proximity to 



one's own land already under cultivation, and 
this motive is greatly enhanced, if it belongs to 
the estate, as it generally does ; ani such lands 
generally have the advantage of being- near to 
market, or afibrd facilities of intercourse to them 
hy roads or otherwise. There may also occa- 
sionally be other advantages whicn are from 
their weight and consequence, fully entitled to 
determine the question in favor of the project of 
reclaiming. Such are the existence in the vi- 
cinkv, of mineral, or accumulated stores of ve- 
getable manures. If for instance, there are 
deposites of mud, or clay, or lime, or peat, or 
swamp muck, near by, which may be conveyed 
to the land at not too great an expense ; or if 
contiguousness to the sea, afibrd any of the ma- 
rine sources of fertilization, such as sea-weed, 
which is charged with salts and vegetable mat- 
ter, and especially if fish can be procured in 
quantities, to impart sufiicieotly their fertilizing 
properties to the light soib of the Atlantic coast ; 
or if focility for irrigation exist ; if one or more of 
these resources can be had for imparting* fertility 
to exhausted land, the plan to be pursued is plain 
and easy. The addition of either will gene- 
rally afford such a measure of productiveness, 
that the subsequent vegetable growth can yieU. 
all the addition that may be necessary for an 
eminently fertile soil II* these are wanting, 
the process is a slower one, though with can 
and attention, if the &rmer can afiord it, not the 
less certain. 

It would afibrd the surest clue to the best 
method of improving a soil, to ascertain, if pos- 
sible, in what elements essential to vegetable 
production, if any there are, it is deficient 
The strictest analysis has shown that several in- 
organic substances are necessary to the perfect 
g^ro wth and maturity of every plant These exist 
m the ash of vegetables, and are fixed and im- 
movable, and drawn for all practical purposes, 
exclusively from the earth where tne plant 
grows. Soda may, it is true, be often carried 
by the ocean blasts, to a greater or less distance 
and in larger or smaller quantities, according 
to their strength, and sometimes deposites from 
this source are found far inland. Occasionally 
other fixed matters may be temporarily sus- 
pended in the air, which are subsequently de- 
posited on the earth, but not in sufiicient quan- 
tities to afibrd an appreciable supply to growing 
vegetation. 

The inorganic substances required for wheat, 
are ]>otash, soda, lime, mas^nesia, alumina, sil- 
ica, iron, sulphurc, phosphorus and chlorine. 
In addition to the above, barley contains man- 
ganese; and many vegetables contain iodine; 
tnis with chlorine and soda being furnished in 
sea water, and the two last are the exclusive 
ingredients of salt All tho grains^ dover. 
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grasses, turnips and other roots, and all other 
plants, require most of the ahove substances in 
greater or less proportion. These are indis- 
pensable to the perfect development of the ve- 
getable. If any soil is deficient in one or more 
of them, it cannot mature the crops requiring 
them, and though perhaps they are never entirely 
wanting, yet if they are aosent in sufficient 
quantities for the use of the different vegetables 
required, they are classed as barren. The 
spontaneous growth of certain treed and shrubs 
is a surer test of the existence or deficiency of 
inorganic materials adequate to the support of 
profitable vegetation, than even the alembic of 
the chemist It is shown for instance that the 
dried wood of Poplar, Elm, Hickory and Ma- 
ple, contain a proportion of ashes, greatly ex- 
ceeding those of the Birch, Pine and several 
species of the dwarf or scrub Oak. Now what 
are we to infer from this, but that Poplar, 
Elm, Hickory and hard Maple, when spon- 
taneously existing in great perfection, indicate 
in the soil, an abundance of the alkalies, and 
other inorganic matters existing in ashes ? or 
in other words that the existence of these trees 
show a good soil % And what are we to infer 
from the profusion of Willows, Beech, Birch, 
Pine and dwarf Oak, but that the soil is defi- 
cient in Alkalies % Universal experience con- 
firms these deductions of science. 

To understand then, precisely what is neces- 
sary to the renovation of exhausted sandy soils, 
it IS first requisite to ascertain their general de- 
ficienciea These are both mechanical and 
chemical. They are totally destitute of that 
compactness and adhesiveness, essential firmly 
to secure the roots of vegetables ; and incapable 
from the want of intimate contact, of conveying 
to them the liquid nutriment, necessary to their 
growth- They are leechy ; allowing the reins 
that fall upon them to evaporate speedily, or 
sink far beneath the surface beyond the reach 
of the thirsty roots. They are equally waste- 
ful of manures added to them, yielding their 
rich gases at the first demand that is made, 
whether it be from the dissolving rains, or the 
exhausting heat, and this renders it necessary 
when cultivated in any crops excepting grass, 
that manure should be applied only just before 
it is required to put in tne seed, and from the 
great facility \vith which its parts with it, they 
not unfrequently afford a large first crop. 

They possess a white, glazed surface, which, 
in the last number of our paper on the subject 
of " hoeing crops," we ^owed, is unfevorable 
to absorbing the heat from the sun*s rays, and 
conveying the desired warmth to stimulate the 
absorbent vessels beneath the surface; and 
equally incapable of a rapid evaporation of 
heat) when the influence of the soft is vnth- 



drawn, thereby fidling to condense a copiou 
dew. 

But they are also essentially deficient in com 
bining those ingredients in sufficient quantities^ 
which we have shown above, to be requisite to 
the perfection of vegetable life. They are 
made up almost entirely of disintegrated quartz, 
which consists of 93 to 94 per cent of silica, 
thus allowing but a small proportion of all the 
other ingredients demandea for successful cuki- 
vatioa 

Here then we have the deficiencies of a sandy 
soil, and these being known, the remedies are 
obvious. It sometimes occurs that a clay tub* 
soil exists under the sandy super-soil. When 
this is the case, nothing is more obvious, than 
to bring up by deep ploughing, the clay from 
beneath, to mix with the sand. If this is not 
within the reach of a sub-soil plough, the addi« 
tion of clay from adjoining fields is the very 
best application that can be mada This should 
be scattered over the field, pulverised and har- 
rowed upon the surface if in grass ; or if in 
tillage, ughtly plowed in after thorough har- 
rowing. Lime also should be added in quanti- 
ties proportioned to the amoant of vegetable 
matter in the ground; 10 to 100 bushels per 
acre according to circumstances; also clay 
marls, containing 5 to 20 per cent of lime; or 
calcareous claySj containing over 20 per cent of 
lime, or even other calcareous soils, if such as 
contain a large proportion of clay cannot be ob- 
tained. Miick from swamps ; and eBpeci&Wy peat^ 
if it can be got, which of course is not to be 
found fhr south ; after draining and exposure to 
the air, and thoroughly mixed with animal ma- 
nures and ashes, are potent agents in the reno- 
vation of sandy soils ; and there is no applica- 
tion after clay more beneficial than tuhes, either 
fresh or leached. They contain generally all 
the inorganic substances required for the most 
successful cropping, and in a light soil are un- 
surpassed by any other manure& Gypsum, 
which is available almost every where in the 
United States at a moderate price, is a valuable 
application, at the rate of 100 to 400 Iba per acre. 
Barn-yard and animal manures of every descrip- 
tion cannot be better applied than by adding to 
any of the above. In addition, sea-weed which 
is rich in powerful salts, and 7^5^ if they can 
be had in mrge quantities, may be spread over 
the ground and ploughed in, which will make an 
immediate return in large crops, though they 
seldom last beyond a single season in very light 
lands. Bones of every description ground or 
crushed, and hair and horn shavings are pecu- 
liarly adapted to the objects in view. Charcoal 
finely pulverised applied in moderate quantity 
on the surface has been proved to be a most va- 
luable manure. * ft is rough, porous and black; 
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consequently, is precisely adapted to coirect the 
mechanical deficiencies of sand. Like lime and 
alumina, it has the power of condensia^ ammo- 
nia from the atmosphere which it retams in its 
pores, till demanded by the catalytic power of 
the growing plants. This is an operation 
which the £irmer should of all others leaver 
most to promote, and if he can but keep his soil 
in the ccmdition in which it will approprtate^the 
feitilising properties abounding in air and dews, 
he will add fertility to his products, without the 
expense of furnishing too large a portion of 
this food in solid manures. In addition, a top 
dressing of common salt^ nitrate of poituk, 
{saltpetre) and dry sulphate of soda^* and va- 
rious other more expensive articles may be used, 
if they can be aflforded. If lands can have the 
benefit of irrigation from a constant stream, the 
eflfect (in connexion with some of the above,) 
will be instantaneously perceived, and espe- 
cially if charged with some of the fertilising 
*«alts aa they frequently are ; or indeed in sucn 
cases, they perhaps will come filled with all 
the necessary ingredients for producing a high 
state of fertility. 

With one or more of these ingredients to be- 
gin with, a proper system of cultivation should 
at once be commenced and rigidly followed out 
If the apjdications made are not sufficient to en- 
sure permanent fertility, which they cannot be 
onless by irrigation with the right material ; or 
tt be not economy to add other manures in pre- 
ference ; enriching crops should be sown, and 
when nearly or quite matured, should be turned 
in, to be succeeded by others at proper intervals, 
80 as fully to maintain, or what is better, to 
increase the capability of the soil. For 
this purpose, any vegetation will not come 
amiss ; but the most suitable are clover^ buck- 
wheat, rye, oats; and if these are fed upon 
the groun4 nearly all their benefit will be 
yielded to the land^ at the same time that they 
have afibrded no inconsiderable support to the 
stock of the farm. Alt manures should be 
carefully husbanded and applied ; all the stock 
that can be sustained on the premises should be 
kept, and especially sheep; and the roller^ 
should always be used to give as much fimb 
ness and compactness to the sur&ce as possible. 

* Olftnber tilu la precisely the nme chemical composition 
as drv sulphate of soda, with the exception, that the former has 
«n aifdl^nn of rather more than half its entire weight of water, 
(fi6 or 66 per cent.) which gives to it the crystalline form. 
The di7 sulphate of soda can be purchased in Ncw-Yoric for 
■bout one cent a pound, and at this price, we have no doubt, 
In tbo neighborhood of vegetable marlcets, it would ai!brt a most 

tdiHoiis and i^muneratinf top dressing. It should be applied 
Mty or early in June. 

t Bon. Wm. Clarlc, of Northampton, Mass., has recently sent 
vs an excellent article on the above subject, irtilch appeared 
In the N. B. Farmer. Ilia views are sound and correct, and 
many of them based on his own experiments. The use or the 
rtUer^ he considers of prims necessity in the proper cultivation 
of lifht soils, sod botti rMioa and niparicince luly corxoborate 



A proper rotaiion is essential to aaccessfiil 
cultivation of light soils, unless it be required 
to keep them in meadows, in which c<mditioo 
they are soon liable to become foul, and thid 
always require a thorough breaking up again. 
The rotation aiaT varjr with the variety of crops 
required. We shall give hereafter sncli aa are 
adapted to the different latitudes of this country; 
and with such as are suited to the location, tho- 
roughly carried out, and the products ccmsiuned 
on the soil, or returned to it in the manures tS 
forded in their consumption, or, an equiTalem 
for them if the cn^ are taken from tne &nn, 
the soil will be constantly improving. The saltSy 
and the proper composition of the soila, are the 
first things to be acquired. These once in opera- 
tion the crops will draw largely from the 
atmosphere and the rains and dews, the or- 
ganic materials required, and carbon, oxygen, 
nitrogen, and hydrogen will be rapidly accumu^ 
lated to fill up the vegetable skeleton, with the 
flesh and fibre and fluids. These if again 
given to the soil with the consumed produce 
afibrd increased fertility and like interest com- 
pounded, will greatly enhance the future pro- 
fits of the diligent and skilful &rmer. We 
would recommend a series of experiments on a 
small scale, to be tried by each mrmer for him- 
self with sach materials as if found successfiil 
may be profitably applied. These are his 
only* sure ^des. Principles he can get from 
booas, their applicaiion and adaptation^ can 
only be made by himself and as soil varies 
throuflfh every successive acre over the fiice of 
the globe, the sahs or mineral manures most 
perfectly adapted to any given field, can be 
known only to the cultivator himself Bat 
we have occupied so much room on this sub- 
ject already, we must forego any further ob- 
servations at present, but will refer those de- 
sirous of additional information to the various 
items bearing on this matter, that will appear 
from time to time hereafter. 



T«wp •■ the KiMiMippI* 

We were never so strwigly impressed with the 

mighty resources of our country, as we have 

be^ smce floating down the Mississippi, and 

stopping occasionally, and making excursions 

into the interior. It is a land, the resources of 

which, in an agricultura. point of view, can be 

hardly overrated, and with our present careless 

mode of cultivation, this valley, embracing as we 

do in the appellation, all west of the Alleganies, 

is capable of supplying a population of at least 

one hundred millions of people. Taking the 

whole of the Mississippi into consideration, it 

is grander than any river in America, and .we 

Imigh^ add with perSwt truths in tha whole 
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world; still it has nothing upon it approaching 
the wild mountain scenery of the Hudson, nor 
the clearness and purity of water, general width, 
or heauty and variety of shore and islands of 
the St Lawrence. 

Where we entered it at the mouth of the Ohio, 
it is a mile wide, and this when in full hank, is 
about the average width to its embouchure in 
the Gulf of Mexico. In some places it is not 
more than half a mile wide at high water, at 
others, including islands, it may be five miles ; 
the greatest width without islands, as neaj as 
we could judge, is at Cat Fish Bend, where its 
probable spread is two and a half miles. These dis- 
tances of course, do not extend to the great over- 
flowing, as these are sometimes 40 miles in 
width. But as the banks are covered with a 
thick growth of forest trees, through which 
there is no view, and when cut away, a levee is 
thrown up to guard the land, these are ever 
the boundaries to the eye, on thismiffhty stream. 
At low water where shallows and sand bars 
exist, it becomes very narrow, occasionallv not 
over 40 rods wida When we jpassed down, 
the water was at full bank, and exceedingly 
thick and turbid from the wash of its alluvial 
borders, and bore itself in an immense volume, 
boiling and wheeling majestically along, buoy- 
ing on its sur&ce large masses of drift wood, 
and enormous trees washed away from the 
banks, and driven hi^h in the overwhelming 
current, till planted m mid stream as some 
dreaded sawyer, or lodged in shallows, forming 
the nucleus of a new shore or island. 

There are a few blufis, as at Memphis, the 
Walnut Hills, Natchez, Baton Rouge, and some- 
times places jutting out on the river like bold 
headlands, but the banks generally are low and 
fiat of a width of one mile to forty, composed 
of an alluvial of unsurpassed richness, and of 
almost unfathomable depth. 

From the mouth of the Mississippi to that of 
jthe Missouri, a distance bv water ofabout 1300 
miles, these deep alluvial bottoms exist of a 
supposed average width of 20 miles, nearly all 
of which will be susceptible of a high state 
of cultivation for com, cotton, rice and sugar, 
when the forest shall come to be cut off*, and 
the rays of the sun let in upon the land, and 
embankments raised to keep out the high water. 
This is but one small portion of this vast coun- 
try, judge then of its almost incalculable agri- 
cultural resources. 

Southern staples at present are very low, su- 
gar especially, which hardly pays the expenses 
of cultivation, and with the threatened increase 
on the part of the British government of grow- 
ing cotton in the East Indies, and an over-pro- 
duction of the article in our own countrjr, the 
Booth hat detanni&edtp piiT*^il]TTir?htii»ilt 



its system of agriculture, and instead of pur- 
chasmg largely as heretofore of their northern 
neighbors, the planters have now commenced 
raising their own horses, mules, cattle, hogs, 
sheep, com, and the small grains, and are de- 
termined to tan their leather, and manufacture 
all their common cotton and woollen clothing, 
hats, boots and shoes; and put the excess of 
their labor only into cotton, sugar and rice. 
In this way, they say that they can live inde- 
pendently within themselves, but the change 
will be a great blow to the industry of the wes- 
tern farmers ; the South has hitherto been one 
of their best customers, and now it is likely to 
become a competitor, and under these circum- 
stances we see no hope for the North and West, 
but to rouse at once and manufacture every 
thing that is profitable to consume, and thus 
make a home market for their agricultural 
products among themselves. 

Let us now consider the advantages of the 
South for the proposed change. On the prairie 
districts, like the Opelousas, wild grass grows 
the whole year round, and vast herds of cattle 
are supported upon it ; on the river bottoms, the 
forest is full of cane and other succulent food, 
on which they thrive remarkably. Then as 
to the cultivated resources, rye, barley and 
oats do well every where, wheat is a fair crop 
upon the uplands, and we dont know why the 
Egyptian variety from the valley of the Nile^ 
would not be equally productive on the low 
lands. Com may be planted from the 15th 
February, to 1st July, and be sure of a crop 
at the latest season, if the summer do not prove 
too dry. As to the grasses, we never saw any 
thing like such thick, rank white clover as we 
found springing up naturally on the bottoms of 
the Mississippi : red clover grows remarkably 
and herds grass, orchard grass and red top 
no doubt would do equally well, especially the 
latter. Then there is a fine natural grass, very 
much in appearance like the blue grass of 
Kentucky, {poa pratensis) the Herba Hispania, 
the Cuba and Bermuda gram, (these two last 
are probably the same variety,) tnat grow from 
September till June quite abundantly ; we pre- 
sume they would flourish nearly as well in 
the summer, under the shade of the trees, in 
parks, or if the meadows were moderately irri- 
gated, in the same manner as the rice fields 
are on the river ; but even if mss fails, plenty 
of com sown broadcast, may be ready for soil- 
ing by the 1st of June, or earlier, and it would 
be much easier to feed stock here under the 
shade of the trees, for three months in the sum- 
mer, than five or six, as at the north in the 
winter. 
Except a few varieties of the apple, which 
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of fruit and vegetables that we have at the north 
flourish here in the greatest perfection, besides 
many known only in tropical climates. Every 
thing planted in New- York in April, mav be 
done so as far south as the 31^ of latitude in 
January, and what follows in May and June, 
may be planted in February and March. We 
left New-Orleans early in May, at which time 
strawberries and cherries were out, and green 
corn from an early northern variety; new 
potatoes, beans, blackberries, and such fruit 
and vegetables generally, as we do not get till 
July, were plenty in market. 

The stocks of the country, are the descen- 
dants mostly of the old Spanish and French 
cattle introauced into the country, when occu- 
pied by the those emigrants. The latter have 
enormous long horns, curling curiously out 
from the side of the head, something like a 
merino buck's, while in the clean sinewy 
limbs of the latter, we thought we could trace 
an affinity of blood to the Isle of Jersey breed. 
They make very good working cattle and pretty 
fair beef, but the cows are generally very poor 
milkers. The sheep are principally of the old 
Spanish stock, with long fine spindle legs, long 
neck, sharp on the back, but tolerable heavy 
quarters, and as delicate mutton as we ever 
tasted. The fleeces are light, and of a medium 
quality, and without wool on the legs or under 
the belly. It would be difficult to trace the blood 
of their swine, unless they have a cross of the 
Mississippi alligator in them. Suffice it to say, 
they are generally as wretched brutes as one 
need look at. Great improvements, however, 
are now going on in the stock department since 
the formation of agricultural societies. Very 
superior blood horses are now produced here, 
and quite fair ones of the utilitarian kind. 
Mules are not bred as large as in Kentucky, 
but in these they are improving. Short Horn, 
Hereford, Devon and Ayrshire cattle have been 
sparingly introduced, and the benefits of their 
crosses are beginning to show, while the Chi- 
nese and Berkshire hogs are occasionally seen 
scattered along on the plantations. There are 
some fine flocks of Merinos and Saxons, and now 
and then a South- Down and Leicester. The latter 
variety of sheep is pronounced too gross and 
fat to endure the climate, and the same objection 
was made to the Short Horns, which would 
scarce ever survive through the year. We 
apprehend that their so universally dying there 
arises from two causes, the first is, they are too 
highly pampered in flesh when bred, and are 
not introduced at a sufficiently early age to pass 
through the ordeal of acclimation. 
^ Among the most efficient that we recollect 
in introducing improved itock into the south. 



out to England for this purpose, and brought 
back Short Horns, Cart horses, and Cleveland 
bays; South Down and Leicester sheep, and 
Berkshire hogs. Mr. Robt. W. Scott, of Ken- 
tucky, took a fine lot of Short Horns to Missis- 
sippi last winter, and Mr. Affleck, editor of the 
Western Farmer and Gardener, embarked ear- . 
ly last fall with a superior lot of cattle and 
swine from the States of Ohio and Kentucky, and 
remained all winter, and took paiticular 
pains in distributing his animals as widely ovei 
tha country as possible. Many others have 
doubtless contributed more or less to the intro- 
duction of superior stock into that region, a- 
mong whom we recollect Messrs. Hendrickson, 
Mahard, and Beech of Ohio. We trust that 
the demand in that country will warrant a con- 
tinuation of the same laudable movements 
hereafler. 

New Orleans is a populous beautiful city, 
and its hotels particularly magnificent, larger 
even than the Astor House in New- York. 
The Cotton Presses also are of great extent ; 
one covers an entire square, and is 600 feet 
long, by 400 wide. The churches, hospitals, 
prisons, and the government Mint, are worthy 
of notice. » The old French cathedral is the 
noblest piece of antiquity America can boast 
of out of Montreal. In the old part of the town, 
I owing to the prevalence of the French Lan- 
guage and style of architecture in the buildings, 
one can hardly believe himself in the United 
States. The markets here are particularly 
worth visiting; fish and flesh are displayed in 
great profusion, and plants and flowers, and all 
the varieties of the north, together with a great 
variety known only to the south. The foreign 
exports are second only to New- York, and the 
river displays a vast variety and great extent of 
water crafls, from the humble flat boat up to 
the full rigged merchant ships, and sea and 
river steamboats. 

Notwithstanding the banlcs of the Mississippi 
are generally so flat, a sail up its mighty stream 
particularly from 50 miles below, to 200 niilos 
above New-Orleans, is varied and delightful. 
The country is cleared up from one to four miles 
in width and under a high state of cuIti\'ation. 
Fields afler fields, continually present them- 
selves to the enraptured eye, some of which are 
not less than a thousand acres under a single 
fence, of sugar, rice, cotton and corn, intersper- 
sed with meadows of rich grass, dotted by lar^e 
numbers of horses, mules and cattle, sheep, 
goats and hogs. The planters however, are 
scattered thickly along, mostly in the old French 
and Spanish style of architecture, with piazz is 
all round, many of these are of imposing ap- 
pearance, surrounded with beautiful gardens 
ittd onatattited grgandfl^- hedge4 in hv tto 
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Orange or Cherokee rose, and where bloom 
tHe magnolia, the pom^^^anate, the myrtle, and 
a hundred other things, known only to the 
north, except in a stunted form in conservato- 
riea The quarters of the slaves are neat white 
cottages, close by and clustered together, form 
quite a b'ttle village, while in the ku^k groimd 
rises the extensive cotton press, or large sugar 
houses, grouping picturesque enough at the 
distance, with their tall round tower like chim- 
neys. The forests are noble, and among other 
trees embrace the live oak, magnolia, cypress, 
cotton-wood, peccar, coffee tree and sycamora 
From the branches of these, waves the Span- 
ish moss in drooping festoons, giving them a 
most hoary and venerable appearance, while up 
their tall trunks creeps the ivy and " gadding 
vine," clothing them in the evergreen freshness 
of youth. 



T««r la Ka^lAMd. Vo* 4* 

For a miracle, the day proved iair which 
was agreed upon with our minister, Mr. Ste- 
venson, to accompany him to Babraham, for 
the purpose of selecnng some South Down 
sheep, fiom Mr. Webb's superior flocks, and at 
half past eight o'clock, on a &ir September 
naornmg, we took our seats in the Norwich 
coach at the Golden Cross, close by Charing. 
The guardsman blew a merry blast from his 
bugle, the stable boys cried " all right," which 
was reechoed by the coachman, the crowd gave 
way, and with a mettlesome team of four high 
bred coursers, we instantly commenced our 
jaunt Our way led through the older part of 
London, and having passengers to take up here 
and parcels there, it was a full hour before we 
hnd nirly emeri^ed from the almost intermin- 
able labyrinth of narrow crooked streets, half 
shut out from the light of day by high gloomy 
walls of squares after squares of soot-covered 
houses. The country was quite flat, and pre- 
sented much the same aspect before described in 
the vicinity of London, till we came to Epping 
Forest, which we found covering a large tract 
of wild land, the soil a hungry Teechy gravel, 
altogether too poor for cultivation, and from time 
immemorial, nas been suflfered to grow over 
with thickets of bush^ and trees, interspersed 
with small patches of coarse grass, where rose 
humble but picturesque cottages, peeping out 
from the dense mass of foliage so wildly sur- 
Toundin? them, and forming within the short 
space of a few miles, as complete a contrast as 
could be well drawn by such a scene, and the 
mighty mass of brick and mortar, composing 
the vast city from which we had just emerged. 
Save the oaks which were few and scatter- 
ing, and reserved for the use of government, the 



of the wood, and as fiist as the tops and 
branches of the trees became a little grown, 
they were pollarded down and lopped oft" by 
them for sale, giving the forest a dwarfish ancl 
flcraggy look, the most singular possible to an 
American eye. Government, we were in- 
formed, held the right of pasture, but the lords ' 
of the manors around, that of the soil, and to 
them, by a process that a long headed English 
lawyer alone can explain, the rights of the cot- 
ters and government are occasionally escheated 
in detached portions of the forest, when the 
lords immediately enter upon possession, and 
append these strips of common to their already 
overgrown estates, extend their hedges or walls 
around, and commence replanting them prin- 
cipally with evergreens, and notwithstanding 
the poverty of the soil, such is the humidity 
and mildness of the climate^ that the trees ffrow 
with rapidity, and from their thinnings and cut- 
tings soon begin to pay the owneis as large an 
income for the land thus planted, as if of a richer 
kind, and under a high state of cultivation. 

I'he smaller game, such as hare and phae- 
sants, were quite plenty here formerly, with 
now and then a stray deer, but latterly the 
forest has been so much poached upon, that 
nearly all wild animals have become extinct 
within its shadowy precincta But to make 
amends for them, and which is much better, 
plenty of tame ones have taken their place, 
such as the cotter's cows, donkeys, a dwarf 
hardy race of sheep, and geese innumerable, 
that they M here for the L^don market. An 
we were returning to London, we overtook a 
single flock of eight hundred on the road, 
driving up from the lower country to be par- 
celled out in Epping and die neighborhood, for 
preparation and convenience to their great 
maiket 

After doing up fifty miles or more of a su- 
perlative McAdam road, at the gay and rat- 
tling pace of ten miles an hour, we halted at a 
roomy cottage inn, where we found the portly 
form, and cheerful ruddy face of Mr. Webb, 
waiting to receive us, and all bundling into 
his roomy gig, we started ofl'some three miles 
fiuther from the main road £)r his hospitable 
mansion. In this country there is no use in at- 
tempting to do business,' till the inner man is 
provided for, so imprimisy we must set down to 
a hearty lunch and a chat, and then iecundMs, 
we were allowed to walk out and inspect the 
flocks, which doubtless looked to our eyes one 
hundred per cent better on a full stomach, than 
an empty one. 

We recollect when landing from our ship at 
Portsmouth, and taking oar course on the top 
of the stage coach throu|[h Hampshire, of seep 
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than thirty thousand South Down aheep, dotting 
the hills in every direction^ attended by their 
faithful shepherds and dogs. These were the 
indigenous sheep of the country, the unim- 
proved South Downs, and though a hardy 
thrifty race, and making the b^ of mutton, 
their carcasses are light, and saving the deep 
twist and heavy quarters, are rather ill shaped 
and deficient in the requisites of a superior feed- 
ing animal ; it was wonderful therefore to see 
in the flocks now exhibited to us by Mr Webb, 
what an improvement, science, skill, and per- 
severance on the part of man can make in the 
forms of the animal creation ; verily they are as 
clay in the hands of the potter, to be moulded 
ana fashioned according to his will. 

Mr Webb is a tenant farmer of some five 
hundred acres, of what we should call very 
poor land, on the estate of the Hon. W. Adeane 
of Babraham Abbey; but this land he was ma- 
naging with admirable skill, and by means of 
his stock, manures drawn from other sources, 
and a systematic rotation of crops, he was ob- 
taining a product of grass, roots, and grain from 
it, that would quite astonish the formers of some 
of our own fertile river bottoms. We think 
however, that he has great advantages in breed- 
ing sheep, for in addition to his own large flock, 
ho has the management and selections of his 
lords, and also his brothers some three 
miles distant on another farm of the estate, and 
eertainly, when we take the size of these su- 
perior animals into consideration, their fineness 
of point, beauty and perfection of form, great 
weight and closeness of fleece, we cannot but 
admire them, and feel, as if their improvers 
from Ellman down, have conferred a lasting 
benefit upon their coimtry, and are better de- 
serving the honors of knighthood at the hands 
of their sovereigns, than half of the baronets 
through the land that have hitherto received 
the Royal accolade. 

Mr Webb's sale of mutton at markets, and of 
choice animals to breeders at home and abroad, 
is extensive, besides having an annual ram let- 
ting for the season, which he does by auction 
in the month of July. What his income from 
these are, it would have been impertinent to in- 
quire, but it is doubtless a large amount The 
sire of the buck that wo purchased for Mr. 
Rotch, was hired that season by the Duke of 
Newcastle for one hundred guineas, (•500), 
and we suspect that the average of his lettings 
was full 30/. per head, which probably yielded 
him an income of at least $6000 per annum 
from this source alone, a sum, the receipt of 
which, would rather astonish any tenant farmer 
in America. But Mr Webb excels in breed- 
ing sheep, and at the great annual show of the 
fioyalAiOOttltiiral-'SoGitty^ lb« yait-yntxLJft 



Liverpool, he was so fortunate as to carry ofi 
all the prizes, except one, for South Downs, al- 
though he had to contend with such distin- 
guished breeders as the duke of Richmond, 
Messrs. Ellman, Grantham, Carver, Catlin, 
Barnard, Lugar, Whitmore, Hayward and 
Crisp. Yet this by no means lessens the value 
of these gentlemen's flocks in our estimation, 
besides several others that we had the pleasure 
of looking at during various journies over 
England, who did not show. To give an idea 
of the weight of Mr. Webb's animals, the buck 
selected for Mr. Rotch, thousfh only six months 
old, weighwl 152lbs. on the scales; Bishop 
Mead's, eighteen months old, 2481bs., and Mr 
Stevenson's of same age, 254lbs., while a wether, 
exhibited at Cambridge on Christmas-day 1840, 
weighed dressed with the head on 200lbs., 
aside from yielding 281bs. of rough tallow. 
The average weight of his w^ethers however, 
at eighteen to twenty months old, is but about 
30 to 35}bs. per quarter. The bucks shear 
from 9 to lllhs., and the average shearing of 
the whole flock is 61b. 15oz., and of a quality 
of wool that we thought belter than the gene- 
rality of South Downs. The fleece is close 
and compact, and we should think would resi^ 
rain, sleet and snow, nearly as well as the beat 
Merinos. 

The management of these flocks is much 
like that of sheep mentioned in our second let- 
ter in Berkshire, and we do not think it worth 
while to enter upon minutia at the present mo< 
ment They are very hardy ana are never 
housed in winter, but fie in the open fields and 
are fed upon hay, with cut turnips, sugar beet 
or mangel wurzcL In the summer they are 
taken to rather a poor pasture by day, at a dis- 
tant part of the farm lor change and exercise, 
and towards night are brought near home, and 
folded on vetches, clover or rape. The lambs, 
after weaning are turned into fair pasture, and ieA 
about a pint each per day, of beans, oil cake, 
or some kind of grain. Mr Webb says, he is 
an advocate for good feeding, and that a good 
animal always pays well for it This is our 
doctrine, and if people want South Downs to 
starve, they had better, take up with the small- 
est of the old unimproved race.* 

• These are exceedingly hardy, and will live on 
the forest downs (high chalky hills), and on mi^r- 
able heaths, like Bagshot, where the grass is coarse 
and sour, and the ground is thickly overspread wiii 
Canada and other thistles and prickly shmbs. We 
acknowledge that the Sooth Downs are ver>' favorite 
sheep with us, and we make these precautionary re- 
marks about sheep, lest it should be thought that w« 
were saying too much in their favor. We will now 
add, that when we looked at Mr. Smith's flock, ot 
Ohio, in March, they were in fine condition, and with 
tM adtttfoft «£ a Uttit tef, M fii^atlMly io <^ 
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From sheep we now passed to tbe inspection 
of the Short Horns, of which Mr. Webb had a 
few, and Mr. Adeane quite a herd, derived 
principally from the celebrated stock of Earl 
Spencer, and if you will believe it, my fair coun- 
trywomen, we here met the ladies of the Abbey 
in piain morning dresses, bound upon the same 
errand as ourselves, and they were the daugh- 
ters of one of the oldest and most reputable fa- 
milies in England, and had just returned from 
a two year's tour abroad in France, Germany 
and Italy, with refined minds, and elegant 
manners, and yet they could be interested in 
Short Horns.* 

But it is not as a stock breeder alone that 
Mr. Webb excels, for we found him quite as 
particular in his field crops as in his animals. 
He is one of the few in England who have com- 
menced the cultivation of the sugar beet, and he 
gives it a decided preference in its season, over 
Mangel Wurtzel and Ruta Baga. Many of 
his observations on these matters are worth re- 
cording, showing how particularly and mi- 
nutely an enlightened English farmer studies 
his subject and makes his applications. Draw- 
in&f a Swedes turnip from a patch in a large 
field over which we were walking, he desired 
us to taste it, and we found it sweeter and appa- 
rently more nutritious than the roots taken 
from another patcL Now, "said Mr. W.," 
you would pronounce the first decidedly the 
most valuable, and would undoubtedly alto- 
gether reject the last." Certainly, we replied. 
" But that wouldn't do with me," he adds, " for 



open field on dead standing grass all winter. A flock 
in Economy, Pennsylvania, though strictly bred in 
and in for several years, and of course likely to have 
deteriorated in constitution, looked well in May, even 
with large lambs by their side, and had been fed, as 
we were assured by the manager, nothing but hay ; 
and a letter received three months since from Mr. 
Rotch of Otsego, who resides in a cold latitude, says, 
" my ewes have had nothing but hav, and never 
looked better." He has a hiffh-bred flock, canying in 
it, the blood of the Duke of Richmond. Messrs. Ell- 
man's and Grantham's, and now that of Mr. Webb's. 
In looking at his sheep in May 1841, we thought 
them in too high condition, but Mr. Hollis who 
showed them to us, replied, "notwithstanding the 
Winter has been severe, they have only had a few 
turnips with their hay." 

* 6ne of the greatest charms in England is the at- 
tention that ladles bestow on agricultural affairs, it is 
the same among our warm hearted coontiywomen of 
the South, who are as great exhibitors in their parti- 
cular departments, as much inu^sted, and as nu- 
merous in attendance at the shows and fairs, as the 
gentleman, if not more so. It is the case also at the 
feir of the American Institute in this city, and we 
hope ample accommodation will be made for the la- 
dies, at the forth coming show and fair of the State 
Society in September, at Albany, and all be invited 
to attend. Every member should bring his wife 
and daughters with him, we mean- to set a good 
«xampl« by bringing aU that we happea to possess. 



the first kind pulled, I found on experiment, 
would not stand the hard frosts of winter in the 
ground, whereas the last will, so that I am 
obliged to use the former for fall feeding, and 
keep the latter for the winter and spring." On 
a hill very much exposed to bleak winds, we 
found that he was cultivating wheat and barley 
with short coarse thick straw, in preference to 
the long fine straw of the same grains in lower 
or less exposed lands, and on expressing our 
surprise at this, he smiled and replied, ^*that 
the coarse was the only straw that could stand 
the winds, and if he sowed his grain there^ 
which produced the fine straw, it would always 
be blown down, and he could never save a 
crop." It is by such study and application of 
particular things, best suited to particular loca- 
lities, that the English farmer obtains the su- 
perior products that he does from a given num- 
ber of acres, and his example in this particular, 
is worthy of a more general adoption than at 
present prevails throughout America. 

Having an invitation to diimer at the Abbey, 
we now dressed and walked over. The build- 
ings are in the Tudor style of architecture, so- 
lid, elegant, and commodious ; and sarroundod 
by a noble park of Oak, Elms, and the fragrant 
flowering Linden tree. Col Scott of the 
Horse Guards, and a veteran Peninsular cam- 
paigner, was down here for the shooting sea- 
son, and did the honors of the house, and every 
thing within was in that quiet and refined tasto 
that is always to be foundinthe well bred circles 
of England, and which puts the stranger a( 
once at his ease, and makes the houfs pass 
away so agreeably. Adjourned from the 
dining table to the drawing room, we sipped 
our coffee, and gazed out upon the exquisite 
little parterre, or French flower garden, border- 
ing tne fiill rich green of the smooth shaven 
lawn. The moon had just risen, silvering the 
tops of the deep shadowy trees of the park, and 
now played with its mild beams on the soft vel- 
vet turf, forming a scene as sweet, " as the bank 
whereon the mild thyme blows," Fit hour 
me thought for &irie8 to hold their revels 
here. 

The next day, Mr. Stevenson was obliged to 
leave to attend business at the Foreign Office 
in London, while we remained to pay a visit to 
the University of Cambridge. On our ivay 
thither, we passed the estate of Lord Godolpbin, 
a descendant of the celebrated owner of the 
Godolphin Arabian. It was here that this 
noble animal was kept and found his last rest- 
ing place, and in passing his tomb, it may cause 
a smile from our readers, when we inform 
them, that we made a momentary pause in 
passing, and lifted our hat in reverence to the 
memory of so renowned a horse. We spent 
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1>retty much the whole day in Tisiting the col- 
ege, admiring their exquisite Grothic archi- 
tecture and wandering by the classic Cam, and 
through the beautifully adorned parks and 
pleasure grounds for the Fellows and students, 
and thinUng what &mous people had trod 
there before us. But it is not the province of 
these sketches to dwell upon such themes, and 
we pass them over in silence. This is the 
neighbourhood of a large dairy district, and we 
obtained some valuable information upon the 
making of butter and cheese, which we shall 
communicate hereafter. a. 



CaltiratioM •f the Orape* 

It is as simple and easy to cultivate the Grape, and 
manofacture Wine from it, as to set oat an orchard 
and make cider from the apples. 

The best soil for the vine is a light dry loam, with 
a slight intermixture of clay and calcareous matter, 
moderately rich, the ground inclining a little to the 
South. This should be plowed in the fall of the year, 
at least one foot deep, and trench plowing wouild be 
better, making one plow follow directly alter another 
in the same furrow, taming up the ground if possible 
15 or 18 inches deep. The uiility of this is, to give a 
light deep surface for the roots to strike into the earth, 
and thus draw the more nourishment from it, and be 
sufficiently low and out of the way of being cut off, 
when the plow is run between the rows for alter cul- 
tivation. 

Planting and Culture. Early in the Spring before 
vegetation commences, re-plow and harrow the land 
fine, strike off the rows 6 feet apart, then take cut- 
tings or roots as they can be best obtained, and plant 
them three feet from each other in the rows. As the 
vines grow they will require staking and tying up 
with the stalks of long toogh grass, or green flexible 
straw. The after cultivation is precisely like that of 
Com or any root crop, it being necessary merely to 
plow out between the tows occasionally, and keep the 
weeds down by hoeing the ground about the vines, 
where it may be slightly elevated from the centre of 
the rows, in order to keep them from standing water. 
Two vines only are left from each main stem of a 
different year's growth, the rationale of which may be 
thus simply defined. The branch that grew for in- 
stance in the season of '40, bears in '41, and the .spring 
of '42 it is pruned off, and that season another grows 
in its place, prepared to bear in '43, while that which 
grew m '41, bears in '42, and is cut off in *43, and the 
one growing in '42, when the last gave fruit, will bear 
in '43. 

A well cultivated field of shapes, in a reasonable fa- 
vorable season, will yield 100 bushels to the acre. In 
this ciiy they are worth 5 to 10 cts pr. lb., in Cincinnati, 
the vicinity of which is quite a grape region, they 
readily sold the last season at 84 per bushel for the 
Uible. One hundred bushels will produce 300 to 400 
gallons wine, which is worth at least dl per gallon, 
so that it will be seen, that the cultivation of ihe 
Grape and making wine is quite a profitable busi- 
ness. 

Tb make Wine, Gather the grapes when fully ripe, 
put them into a common wash-tub, take a wooden 
pounder, precisely like that used by women when 
washing to pound out the clothes, and with light 
blows thoroughly mash the grapes. Then take them 
to a screw press made like those used for pressing 
cider, but instead of laying up the pulp of the grapes 
in straw, like appb pomace, take pieces of joist 3 



1 inches square, and cut out mortices in each end, 
and lock them together as high as the pulp is to be 
laid up, say abont 3 feet. These make a firm square 
box, that will endure a very strong pressure from the 
screw, which is quite necessary to squeeze out all the 
wine. Many put a double purchase on the lever of 
the screw, to better effect this purpose. When the 
the bmised grapes are laid up, nt a plank top just 
large enough to lay inside the joist to bear 
down the pulp, place blocks on this, and then com- 
mence pressing. Let the wine run out into an open 
tub, and if it will bear an egg^ that is, swim it on 
the same principle as the strength of lye is tried, com- 
mence fillmg the barrel, bat if not strong enousrh, add 
from four to ten ounces of sugar per gallon till it wiU 
bear the eg^. 

After bemg placed in barrels, if the weather be 
warm, the wine will commence fermenting in a few 
hours, if cool, in a few days, and if cold, not short of 
a week or fortnight ; in fact, it is .subject to pretty 
much the same natural rule that cider is, and perhaps 
the better way of producing fermentation, is to place 
the casks as soon as filled in a cellar, of a tempera- 
tare of aboat 50° of Fahrenheit, and thu.s keep it till 
fermented and ready to be bottled. If not removed 
to a cellar previous to fermentation, it should be done 
as soon as this process is gone through with, and in 
the following Febraary or March, let it be racked off 
by tapping the barrel within three inches or so of the 
bottom, and placing the wine thus drawn from it in 
another barrel. This should be repeated every year 
as long as the wine stands in casks, as it tends to pu- 
rify and improve its quality. If the wine be not clear 
when the process is attempted, beat np the whites of 
from three to six eggs for each barrel, and pour in 
and mix up well, and it will soon settle and rack ofi 
clear. To still further improve the quality, add loai 
or brown sugar in small quantities to the wine. 

Kinds of Grapes. The Cape, or properly, the 
Schuylkill Muscadel, and the Catawba, both natives 
of the United States, are considered the best varietie:f 
for America, that have yet been tried. The latter is 
the hardiest and best yielder, and makes a wine very 
much like the celebrated Rhenish, and we are not 
sure that it will not eventually prove as good and, 
command as high a price, for it must be recollected, 
as yet it has not had sufficient age and care to thor- 
oughly test its qualities. The Muscadel makes a 
wine tasting something like a mixture of Madeira 
and Claret. If one pound of sugar be added to each 
gallon, and it has the advantage of standing 2 years in 
barrel, and 3 more iu bottle, it can hardly be distin- 
guished from fair Madeira. We have tasted such at 
die house of Nicholas Longworth, Esq, of Cincinnad, 
that we should have taken for Madeira, had we not 
been told the contrary, and connoiseurs who pride 
themselves upon their taste and judgment in such 
matters, have frequently pronounced it the best of im- 
ported, when not informed where made. 

The Isabella, and many other varieties of grape are 
good for the table ; but the wine from them either 
proves too light bodied to keep, or comes ,out sonr, 
crabbed, and rough. We look upon the cultivation 
of the grape as in its infancy among us, and have no 
doubt, especially in the valley of the Ohio, where the 
climate and soil so admirably suit," of seeing it 
brought to great perfection in the space of a few 
years ^ and if we must have wine, let the millions that 
are expended abroad, be saved at home by the culti- 
vation of the vine among us. A certain amount of 
fermented wine is wanted in the arts, and also in 
some cases of disea.^, and may be preserved sweet 
as in ancient days, to the use of which under this 
form, none can make objection. 
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Mr. Longworth of Cincinnati, is paying considera- 
ble attention to the cultivation of the vine, and in the 
Dei^borhood of this beautifol town, he is laying off 
terraces along the steep hill sides, with solid stone 
walls after the European manner, at an expense of 
some $300 per acre. He has lately discovered a new 
variety of frrape, that promises highly, both for wine 
and the table; He gave it the name of Segar-boz, 
because the cnttings were accidently found there. 
We beg leave to change the name, if no objection be 
ofiered, and to henceforth designate it as the Long- 
worth Grape. 

For most of the information contained in this ar- 
ticle, we are indebted to visits among the Swiss and 
German settlers, who are cultivating the grape with 
considerable success in the valley of the Ohio, and 
especially would we make our acknowledgements to 
Mr. John E. Mottier, who to his Vineyard, adds a fine 
Fruit and Veg::*^ble garden. 

AGRiOTLTURAii Report, of the Home Indusiry Con- 
teruion. — ^We have received and read with great 
pleasure the report of the Chairman, Hon. H. Denny, 
of Pennsylvania. It is a full and able document, 
and we regret we have not room for it entire, in our 
paper, but the press of other matter renders it injpos- 
sible. We give two of his statistical tables. They 
are significant expomrds of the policy our fanners 
must pursue, to secure an adequate reward for their 
labor, and the considerate and reflecting will not fail 
to draw concln.'vions of vast consequence that is to re- 
sult from the future policy of this country. The Re- 
port will soon be published entire for the public by the 
American Instimte of this city. 
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The average number of Barrels of Flour, Beef, and 
Pork, exported annually from the United States from 
17D1 to 1805 inclusive, taken in periods of five years 
each, also the averas^e anaal exportation iiomlTDl to 
1805 and 18:27 to 1840 inclusive. 



YciM, bbls. flou'. bbH bftcf. bbl«» of pork. 
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It would seem almost like supererogation to draw 
any conclusions so obvious to every intelligent man, on 
looking over the above tables. It will be ssen, that al- 
though we have multiplied our agricultural products 
within the last 50 years immensely, yet the average 
exportation of flour for the last 14 years, including 
that of 1640, which shows the largest exportation 
ever made, we have only exceeded by about one 
eighth or less than 118,000 bbls, the average exporta- 
tion of 15 years commencing in 1791, wkile our expor- 
UUton of B^^/is diminished nearby one half, and that of 
Pork cihout one fourth in the same lime ! Surely our 
grain growing and meat producing states, must see 
great encouragement for tne iViture, in the increasing 
demand from abroad of Northern and Western sta- 
ples ! It is quite unreasonable, so deem the abstract- 
ionists and politicians, that the farmers should think 
of seeking an outlet for their products among their 
own manufacturers who are willing to take them 
in exchange for whatever they produce th«>m- 
selves, which we have found after 50 years experi- 
ence, Europeans will not do. But there is another 
conclusion to be drawn from the above tables still 
more remarkable. While we have been importing 
for the last 14 years over $115,000,000 annually, the 
aggregate exports from the North and West, and every 
thing in the South, excepting Cotton and Tobacco 
alone, but little exceeds 912,000,000 annually for the 
same time. And yet we wonder that exchanges are 
disordered, every department of our business paraly- 
zed, our credit gone, and our industry and enterprise 
prostrated to the dust ! If our grovemment was not 
formed to protect ns from such a humiliating and 
needless calamity, we will thank some casuits to in- 
form us what was the object of its organization. 

Corn-Stalk Sugar. — Five or six years 
ago, the great enquiry among the citizens of 
the U. States was, how they should procure suf- 
ficient provisions for their sustenance ; now it 
is, what shall he done with our surplus products ? 
It is not probable that our crops on the whole 
are more productive, acre for acre, than they 
were from 1832 to 1840 ; but we then had more 
prosperity among our manufiicturei's, and many 
that are now cultivating the earth as the only 
means by which a subsistence can be obtained, 
were then profitably employed in the various 
mechanic art& But a still larger share, from 
a &ncied prosperity in their own condition, were 
wasting their time, in doixotic adventures, in- 
sane speculations, or luxurious and profligate 
idleness. Want has returned a large propor- 
tion of the latter to the class of producers, where 
they properly belong, and disaster among a 
larG^e number of our manufacturers, has com- 
pelled them to discharge a considerable portion 
of their workmen, and turn them over to the 
cultivation of the soil, unwilling rivals of the 
great agricultural interest The country was 
sadly out of joint then, it is almost equally out 
of joint now ; but we trust there are causes in 
operation that will soon recover all our impor- 
tant national interests, and restore health and 
prosperity to the body politic again. Another 
great cause, though a recent one, for the sur- 
plus of com, a most important ptadoet of the 
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South and West, is the great and glorioiM pro- 
gress of the temperance cause. This mighty 
movement, resistless as the onward tramp of an 
invadine host, but with purposes fraught with 
mercy, instead of banners bathed in blood, has, 
within sctrcely more than a single twelvemonth, 
effected an almost entire revolution in the man- 
ufacture of alcohol. Millions of bushels of 
corn and rye, for which, but a short time since, 
a large price was paid for the purpose of con- 
verting into poison for the human race, is now 
accumulated m the hands of the producer, or 
sent to eastern or foreign markets for sale. The 
effect of adding so large an amount to the for- 
mer supply, has been to reduce the article in 
the hanos of the farmer to a ruinous price. 
The question now is, can some new mode of 
using corn be resorted to, by which its produc- 
tion need not be diminished? The manufiicture 
of sugar from the corn-stalk has been lately 
suggested, and urged with much apparent rea- 
son. It is certain, our fathers during the Re- 
volution, when almost all imports from abroad 
were cut off, resorted to the corn-stalk for a 
supply of his syrup or molasses, and that it was 
from this source furnished in large quantities. 
Its conversion into sugar has been attended with 
some difficulty in the crystalizing, but this it 
seems is yielding to the results of science and 
experience. This is a project of much interest 
to us as a nation, as is shown in the great 
amount of sugar consumed and manufactured 
in this country. To supply this demand, there 
was imported into this country in 1840, besides 
the very large amount we produce ourselves, 
over 121,000,000 lbs. raw sugar, at a cost of 
•5,600,000. That a portion of this is exported 
after being refined, does not alter the question, 
since we do not export it in a refined state to the 
countries from which it is imported ; nor is it a 
contingent advantage acquired by us as a con- 
sequence of importing. The market for ex- 
portation would oe just as good and as valuable 
to us, if we raised this amount within ourselves. 
With a great redundance of corn, then, and as 
great a deficiency of sugar, it is certainly the 
part of wisdom, to test the experiment fiilly, 
and ascertain whether we cannot embark m 
this new branch of manu&cture successfully. 
To allow our readers the full benefit of the in- 
fermation already acquired on this subject, we 
shall give in the next number, the most material 
part of a report made by Mr. Webb of Wil- 
mington, Del., and we hope it may lead to fidr 
and full trials in the undertaking. 



HARTBffTiNO Grain. — ^We have made experiments 
repeatedly in the cattiDg of graio, before the stalk 
hiui fUlly lipeaedi and have universally found the be- 
nefit of the practice. The proper time for cutting, is 
immediately after a portion of the stalk turns yellow. 
When the straw assumes this appearanee, which 
commences at the bottom and advances upwards, the 
sooner it is cut the better. No nutriment is conveyed 
from the soil to the grain afler this change of colour 
takes place, and by harvesting it at this time, there is 
a positive increase in the quantity of the grain ; the 
qtutUly is better, the straw in more valuable ; there is 
comparatively no loss by shelling, which always oc- 
curs, and frequently to a ruinous extent, when over- 
ripe ; and there is a better chance for securing the crop. 

In confirmation of these views, we quote from an 
experiment carefully made by Mr. Hannam, in £lng- 
land in 1841, the lateness of the season, and long 
period required for ripening the grain, are accounted 
for in the excessive humidity and coolness of English 
summers. He says " on the 1st of August, I cut a 
small portion that was quite green, that is, both straw 
and ears were in full vigor, and full of sap. Though 
the grain appeared perfectly formed, the chaff* still 
adhering so firmlv to it, that it was scarcely possible 
to separate them by friction in the hands. ^\ hen se- 
parated it was large and plump, but so full of milk 
that the slightest pressure reduced the whole to a juicy 
consistency or pulp. This sheaf stood in the field 
for a fortnight, when it was housed. On the same 
day, August I8ih, I cut another. The wheat was oi 
course yet green^ speaking positively, or not rip% U 
we speak negatively — ^being what fariners commonly 
term raw — that is the straw, though appearing at a 
distance green, when examined closely, was of a hue 
fast approximating to a yellow; while, for a foot 
upwards from the ground, it was quite yellow. The 
ears too were more open, the chaff tingca with vari- 
ous shades of yellow and green, and the grain itself, 
when separated, soft a^^ pulpy, but not near so full 
of fluid as before. The judgment of the farmer will, 
however, best tell him the condition of the wheat, 
both at this and at the preceding cutting, when I say, 
that in another fortnight the whole field was ripe. 
At the end of this fortnight, (September 1st), I hous- 
ed the sheaf cut on August 18th, and which had re- 
mained exposed to the Weather in the interval, and 
cut a third. This I have said was ripe^ but by the 
term I don't mean that degree of ripeness when the 
straw breaks, the-ears curl, and the grain shakes out; 
but that condition in which it is customary to com- 
mence reaping it, when the straw from the roots of 
the ears is uniformlv yellow, and has lost all S3rmp- 
toms of vivid health.''^ 

** On the 14th of September the third sheaf was 
taken from the field and carefully preserved, along 
with the other two, till the )st of November, when 
out of each sheaf I selected a hundred ears and 
put each pareel into a separate bag. The straw from 
each of these parcels of ears was preserved carefully." 

The residt of the several parcels are as follows: 

iB n. d. JE §. d. 



^ Science, is refined common sense, the sub- 
stitution of rational practice, for unsound pc^u.- 
dice.— >Z>a«y» 
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No. 2. 30.131 bat. worth 8s. nearly 

168 8L of straw worth Is. 2d. 1 8 I JC 
No. 3. 30 bus. worth 78. 8Vd. 1 1 10 7 > ,q i? « 

160 St Btrawworth Is. 2d. 16 8 5 ^ ^'^ 

Showing a loss of IL &s. 5d., or taking No. 2. as 
the standard Talne, a loss of 13 per cent, in cutting 
too green, and a loss of 4 per cent in catting at the 
usual time. 

It Is seen above there is 4 per cent in favor of cntting 
grain which is just beginning to turni over that which 
is moderatelvripe, an item worth saving, but this dif- 
ference will M increased ttam loss of shelUni;^ fiom 
10 to 9& per MHi H Uft titt ftUr rip^ 
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Home Industry. — The conununication of 
W. S. F., on this subject is received, and thoug-h 
a well digested, able article, is inadtnissable 
with our present limits. We have deemed it a 
duty to our farming interest, from which we 
had no right to shrink, to say as much as we 
have done, but having expressed our opinion on 
the general principles of the subject, we do not 
feel at liberty to pei-sue it. The few pages of 
our sheet are required exclusively for such mat- 
ters as pertain to the farmer's peculiar occu- 
pation, and such as he can expect to find in 
agricultural journals only. It is the proper 
duty of the miscellaneous papers to attena to 
this subject in its details, and to them we 
must leave it. 



CoLORtNo Chcbsb. — It was generally the 
practice some 20 years ago to color cheese with 
tohat toas called Annalto. We are happy to 
say however, this absurd, unmeaning, filthy 
and abominable practice, has fallen into almost 
entire disuse in tnis country ; but for the benefit 
of the few who may yet continue to use it, we 
are induced to expose the manu&clure of this 
pigment, though we very much fear such will not 
oe reached through the medium of book-farm- 
ing. These are not the persons to be taught 
by book-farmers, yet we may hope to benefit 
tnem indirectly by such of their neighbours as 
have intelligence enough to take information from 
every source through which it can be obtained. 
Prom a foreign paper we glean some of the 
facts we detail below. Pure Annalto is the 
product of a plant indigenous to S. America, 
put recently cuhivated to a considerable extent 
in the West Indies. It is a tropical shrub or tree 
which retains its leaves through the year, and 
produces its fruit in the season answering to 
our spring. It is a species of the Bixa, and its 
botanical name, Annatto Orrell ana ; grows about 
10 feet high, sending out elm shaped branches, its 
flowers are of a pale peach colour, and the seeds 
when ripe, being surrounded by a red waxy 
p»lp, from which the annatto of commerce, 
(such as imported,) is extracted. Francis Her- 
Dandiz, in his Nova Plantarum, published in 
1651, says, ** the coloring matter is so tenacious, 
that when applied, it can scarcely be obliterated, 
&nd if mixed with urine is indelible : it yields 
a red colour for painters, possessing a dryness 
and astringency, assists in dysentery and res- 
trains belly flux." Miller says" it is used by 
(be natives medicinally in the bloody fiux and 
disorders of the kidneys." Dr Hooper says, 
"in hot climates it is considered a useful remedy 
Jn dvscntery, and is astringent and stomachic.'* 
Nothing is more obvious from the above quoted 
indisputable authorities, than that those who 
^Ave the belly flux, the bk)ody flux, and disor- 



ders of the kidneys, should take Annatto, though 
there are few doctors who would prescribe it to 
be takcQ then, prepared in cheese, or mixed with 
the detestable ingredients that poison it. It being 
a stomachic, however its use in the smallest quan- 
tity would not be so pernicious as might be 
inferred from the efiects sometimes produced 
from the spurious article. It is the imitation 
we object to principally, as the genuine is in 
too much demand among the painters, to allow its 
general use by the farmers. The ingredients 
to make the most approved modern Annatto are, 
old bricks reduced to powder, starch tumeric 
powder, train oil, potash, soft soap, quick lime, 
chalk and pipe clay, with a slight addition 
sometimes of the genuine vegetable extract — 
Yet this "• villanous compound " has been in so 
great demand in England, that it was computed 
30 years ago, there was consumed in Cheshire 
alone what cost the farmers $30,000 annually, 
and in Gloucester $60,000 

ComKO Hay. — ^We intended giving a detailed ar- 
ticle on this sabject in the present number, bot we 
have not room. We will say briefly, that dover 
should not be cat till a portion of the flowers have 
assumed a brown color, thereby allowing the more 
backward bads to develop themselves as fullv as 
possible. It requires to be cut before the leaves nave 
began to wither. We prefer to have clover cared 
without exposure to the san beyond lying in the swath, 
but those desirous of avoiding the hazard of showers, 
may facilitate the drving by opening the clover par- 
tially. The plan or curing is however preferaole, 
which takes a longer time and exposes the clover as 
little to the direct influence of the sun as possible. 
AAer wilting in the swath for a short time, ii should 
be laid into high cocks of small diameter, and there 
allow it to remain till sufliciently dried lo put into the 
bam. The cocks should be made with (he fork en- 
tirely, by laying one forkful on another, not rolling 
into a heap.* This allows the air to circulate freely 
through the heap, and it will be cured without injury 
from sweating. 

Timothy and Red top ought to be nearly ripe be- 
fore catting; sufliciently so at least, that a part of 
the seed wiU fully ripen after being cut. There is 
less injury to the grass fVom exposure to the sun than 
from clover, but there is no doaot that if cured in the 
swath or cock like clover, it would be more valuable 
for feeding than when exposed to the scorching effbcts 
of our July sun. It would require a longer time to 
be sure, but if laid up trimly in cocks, it would 
scarcely suffer from rains, and it would expose but a 
small portion to the influence of dews. 

Some of the natural grasses, such as are to be 
found in old meadows, require to be cut before the 
seed is matured, and with many it is an object to cut 
sufficiently early to secure a second growth of aAer- 
math or rowen.' But as a general rule, the sap of all 
grasses cut before the sacharine matter is pretty 
well matured, is thin and watery, the hay conse- 
quently is much less nutritious ihan in the more 
ripened grass, and is not as well relished by stock. 
The proper period for cuuin^is best indicated by the 
gtmrninSK of^the scythe. When this is the case, it 
indicates a sufficient maturity of the sap. 

When taken to ihe bam or stack, all hay should 
have a plentiful supply of salt; if quite dry, a peck to 
a load is sumctent, if damp or not thoruughly cured 
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Agrieultiital Soeleties— Agrienltoral Premiums— Oorrespondeiice. 



half a bushel may be required, but we have never will have the preponderance over stock in our col- 
Ibund more than this last quantity essential. The iumns. in assigning the first place to these, we coin- 
exact quantity it is judicious to appiy, is what hordes, ' cide with a correct public opinion, bui as great pains 
or caiile or sheep, would require while eating the have been t^iken to produce superior crops the same 
hay; but in applying it in this way, we secure the effort should be contmued in procuring improved ani- 
hay against injury irom must, and cattle eat it much ; mals to consume them. 

cleaner. We have frequently seen cattle leave the I We hope that as this journal is found to deserve 
best qualities of unsalied hay to fill themselves from! it, our friends will exert themselves in its behalf, and 
a stack of well salted.coarse, swamp grass. 



A great saving is always made in raking hay on , 
smooih ground by using a horse rake. The revolving ! 
raUe already in extensive use, is the most perfect, but' 
a simple one can be made by any farmer in a day or , 
less, by taking a stick 4 or 5 incnes in diameter, and ; 
10 teei long, in which wooden teeth aboat 2 feet long, ' 
and 8 to 12 inches apart, are fastened in a line, by j 
boring and wedging. These should be shaved to a : 



as it is received and read by them, let it l>e circula- 
ted among others, that its existence may become gen- 
erally known. It must be perfectly apparent to our 
intelligent readers, th^t at the very low price at which 
this paper is afforded, a large subscription list is es- 
sential to its support. This may be easi'y attained 
by a Htt!e exertion of onr fiiends, from their neighbors 
and acquaintances. 

Without expense to any individuals, county and 
agricultural societies, may do much to sf^read infor- 
mation on the subject for which they are formed, and 



blunt point, and slightly curved upward. It is ma- 
naged by two handles projecting behind, and drawn 

with a single horse attached to a rope, fastened on 1 at the same time' sustain the agricultural press, bv 
either end of the shaft. This rake witn one man, and * making all the lower premiums payable in agricuU 
a boy to ride if necessaiy, will perform the work of tural journals. We shall soon have a handsome 



halt' a dozen men. 

We wish our farmers would adopt the plan of sav- 
ing more grass seed. For the last 2 or 3 years, it has 
been extravagantly high, from l2s to 18s a bushel. 
An acre of good Timothy will yield from 12 to 20 
bushels of clean seed, and the hay, afler taldng out 
the seed, is worth all the expense of cleaning. At the 
ordinary price, &s a bushel, it is a better crop than is 
usually raised. But the principal advantage to the 
farmer would be in raising his own seed that he would 
think he could afford to use it more liberally than he 
does when ob ii^ed to buy it, and by this means he 
wou'd frequently double his crops. Thin seeding is 
the great lault of American farming. 

Agricultural Socistigs. — We intend devoting a 
corner in our sheet after the present number, as a Di- 
rectory to the different Agricultural Societies of the 
United States, a few in Canada, and three or four of 
the principal ones in England: As these are very nu- 
merous, we shall be obliged to confine our notice to j 
the name of the society^ place of the animal exhibi- 
tiun, and names of the President and Secretary. Any 
member of a society who subscribes to this paper, 
wi.l on request, be entitled to such insertion gratis. 

S;^ Some inquiries having been made, as to where 
letters should be addressed to the senior editor, A. B. 
Allen ; we reply that he has returned from his Sou'h- 
em tour as far as Buffalo, N. Y., where letters will 
reach him, or if more convenient, thev may be sent 
to our office in this city, and we will promptly for- 
ward them to their destinatioiL 

IC^ Ip our Subscribers or exchange papers fail to 
receive our paper regularly, they will please apprise 
us of the failure, as we intend in all cases to forward 
to all entitled to it. 

Oursblvks. — One great source of gratification to 
us, as conductors of this Journal, is the prompt and < 
handsome manner in which breeders and stock raisers : 
particularly, have come forward to sustain us in our ; 
undertaking. We were apprehensive, as we had been I 
formeriy interested in this way, that a suspicion might ' 
exist in the minds of some, that it was our intention ' 
to favor particular breeds of animals. It has been, 
and will still continue to be our endeavor, always | 
scrupulously to avoid doing so. We hope whatever ' 
experience in stock breeding, horticulture and practi- 
cal farming we possess, will serve but to make us the 
Mifer guides. The subject of gardening, field crops, 
and the renovatSon «ud the u^provement of soils, 



bound volume of 384 pages for one do'lar, for this 
purpose. Specimen numbers will be sent on request 
from any friends, with the imderstanding that they 
be circu'ated. Always address through postmasters 
when possible. 



We ask the attention of sheep holders, to the 
advertisement on this subject in our present number. 
Those having a surplus at this time, may find a way 
of insuring for them a handsome interest without trou- 
ble, expense, or sacrifice. The applicant we know 
personally, and have every confidence that any ar- 
rangement with him will be fully carried out. 



ORlGIBfAL CORRESPONDENCE. 



We are obligingly favored by our 

■ the 



friends 
with a numerous correspondence the past month, 
part of which we have inserted entire, others 
we have been compelled for want of room to 
condense, while a few must lie over till suc- 
ceeding numbers. 

The sheep for J. D. of North Carolina are 
engaged, and will be shipped last of September, 
which is as early as we think will do for that 
climate. We regret he did not allow us more 
latitude in the choice ; a little higher figure 
would have given him a superb articla l^hose 
however, we shall send, are very fine, and will 
afford a great improvement on what he has now. 

We have not met with a Devon bull yet of 
the exact calibre for G. M., we admire his taste 
and can assure him it is just the thing for his 
mountain land. He will see that we advcriised 
for the Ayrshires last month, but the breeders 
have not favored us with any communications. 
A friend of ours that we met in the north of 
England last summer, said he should bring 
some over with him this season ; will G. AL 
wait their arrival? 

Many thanks to R. N. A., for the southern 
peas, it is too late to plant them this year, but 
we will give them a trial next season. Also 
to D. K., for the cow com. It is a curiosity, 
but must tie over with the seed peas. 
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We are greatly obliged to Mr. George Smith 
of Hamilton county, Ohio, for his flattering 
opinion of our present work. We have been fa- 
vored recently with the reception of many such, 
but have adopted the rule of omitting them in 
all cases. We accept his kind offer with thanks. 
He says "the BellevueTalavera Wheat, referred 
to in your April No. page 1 3, which took the pre- 
mium at the Royal Agricultural show of Eng- 
land, I am well acquainted with, and can give 
you its history another day." (By all means let 
ushave it.) 

" I have known a 40 acre field yield 48 bush- 
els to the acre, weight from 62 to 65 lbs. per 
bushel; it is a white large grain, and the qual- 
ity superior to any other kind, and it will rise an 
inch higher in a 7lb. loaf of bread than the 
common sorts. I should like to have a barrel 
of it, if to be had reasonably. 

'• Your judicious observations with regard 
to sheep, met my views ; you have seen my 
small flock of imported South Downs, also the 
Bakewells and Cotswolds. I think you will 
agree with me in opinion, that the size of 
each breed will improve just in proportion to 
their pasture in summer, and attention in winter. 

" There appears to be an increasing inquiry 
after the improved sorts of sheep ; no wonder, 
for they certainly are the best stock on a farm, 
and particularly adapted to this country." 

We think so too, and indeed throughout the 
whole southwest. We have several orders to 
fill in the autumn. We wish they had been 
for thoroughbreds, and the best of their kind 
to be had. We thank Mr. S. (or the proffer 
of the English sheep crook, but as we have no 
use for it just now, and it would be troublesome 
and expensive sending us, as we do not possess 
the franking privilege, to order it by mail, he 
will please hold it in reserve for some frigid 
at the west, who may not be so fortunate as to 
possess as tame sheep as his own pretty flock. 
We shall en'^uire at what price the T^ilavera 
wheat can be imported 

Mr. Nathan Loomis, ofDranesville, Pairfiax Co., 
va., with a long list of sab'^crlbers, suggests some val- 
uable hints as to the preservation of our paper for 
binding, for all which ne has our cordial thanks. We 
add his sag«:estions. 

" Would it not be well for vou to saggest to your 
subscribers, some easy methoci of preserving their 
unmbers of the A^ricultarist in a neat and clean 
»tatc, to the end of the volame 1 Without proper care 
taken, sach a work will become unfit for bmdmg; but 
well kept, it will be as valuable in years to come as 
in the present year. 

My way i?, on receiving it from the office, to have 
the folds made in mailing, carefblly ironed out, stitch- 
^. the leaves cut, and placed in a cover before any 
one is suffered to read it I made a cover of book- 
board, with leather back and comers, finished with 
marbled paper, of suitable size to contain one year's 
aambers. I suppose thick pasteboard would answer 
^ryvell. Itisnocaecessaiyiofii^tea morethan one 



or two to the cove^-and they need not be fastened 
together. At the end of the year the volume is in a 
fit state for binding, and the cover ready to receive 
the next Should you recommend some plan lor pre- 
serving the papers through the year, it may be a ben- 
efit to the children of some of your subscribeis." 

Mr. Charles W. Elliott, of Cincinnati, has written 
to us about Peach trees. He has just commenced a 
fine nursery, and thinks in the fickle spring of South 
Ohio that the Peach should te planted on a northern 
exposure to prevent an otherwise premature blossom- 
ing, and endangering the fruit to be cut ofi* by early 
frosts. A belt of forest is desirable on the north to 
break off the cold winds, and he recommends little or 
no pruning other than cutting out the centre wood, 
thus forming a large bush, as we understand him, ra- 
ther, than a tree, which admits the sua alike to all 
its branches. 

We have received from Mr. G. W. Phipps, a plan 
of " Webb's perfect Bee Hive," which appears to ba 
an admirable contrivance. He says in an accom« 
panying note, "These hives are approved by the 
most experienced raisers of honey, who say they 
answer rally the purpose for which ihev are intended : 
they effectually keep out the moth. Honey collected 
in these hives is perfectly pure and white, and has 
sold as high as 50 cents the pound. The honey is 
collected without injury to the bees.'' 

Mr. Beach, of Lebanon, O., has forwarded a cure 
for Fistula before it breaks out " Take Podophyl- 
lum (May Apple) root when green and pulverise it 
fine ; then boil in ho^s lard till strong, and apply 
when cold to the swelling for a few davs, but car« 
should be taken not to let the liquid run down on the 
shoulder, as it makes the worst kind of sore. When 
the hair is about to come on, fresh butter or lard 
should be applied, and the hair will come on as well 
as ever, and the horse will not be shy in the withers 
ailerwards. I have cured three in this manner that 
have remained sound for years." 

An old friend, J. H. Hepburn, Esq., of Jersey shore, 
P. O., Lycoming Co., Pa., after some very compli- 
mentaiy remarl^ on our work, which, as in all otner 
cases we most omit, and a list of subscribers for 
which he has our thanks, says — 

" If you shonld be enquired of, for a very superior 
Durham Bull, and can find me a purchaser for Sam 
Patch, at a fair price, I will sell nim next season. 
Vou are acquainted with his pedigree and the charac- 
teristics of the fieimily from which he derived as well 
as I am. As to the properties of the stock of his get- 
tinff, it is equal to any thing that can be produced, 
both for fine form and large milking. I can only 
however, speak of the milking from one heifer that 
ha<« come in, and that at too eariy an age ; but as she 
was a good size, and I was impatient to see what she 
would do, I let her to the bull early. She is now 23 




thini crop from him, I may sell him if I can get his 
value. Considering the deranged state of mi)ney 
matters, I will sell him for four hundreil dollars " 

^s to the Bull to which Mr. H. refers, we can 
answer for his breeding^ he having been produced 
from some of our thorough bred short horn stock, and 
though we have not seen him since a calf, we are con- 
fident he is a valuable animal, and well worth the 
price asked for him, even in these excrucia'ing limes. 
His progeny is sufficient recommendation for him. 

The valuable letter of John J. McCaughan, Esq. 
will appear in our next Its reception after our mat 
ter wM mado up, Qna^iridably esolodes it fiom thii. 
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F\tr Ihe Anuriean Agiieidttirigt. 
Cincinnati, May 7, 1843. 

Gents. — Among the many little privations which 
the first settlers of this coontry were obliged to under- 
go, 1 recollect particularly with the younger portion 
of them, was the absence of the cultivated fruits that 
we left behind us upon emigrating, and you cannot 
imagine with what eagerness the children looked for- 
ward to the ripening of the indigenous ones of our 
forests and prairies. Nothing came amiss to us. The 
May apple, strawberries, raspberries, and blackber- 
ries, the different varieties or cherries, plums, and 
grapes, the persimon, pawpaw, and even the crab-apple 
and black haw in these days were not to be despised, 
thus giving us a prettv fair succession of fruits, such 
as they were, from May till October, after which the 
variety of nuts came in for the winter's amusement. 

Bui among this different succession of wild fruits, 
the May apple and pawpaw stood and still stand pre- 
"'nfinent. The May apple, or mandrake, grows in ] 
thick patches in the lorest. Coming up in single > 
stems from 12 to 18 inches in height, the fruit bear- 1 
ers of which branch from 8 to 12 inches from the 
ground, and throw off the stems obliquely. The leaves 
are of an orbicular form and lohed in (he margin, 
with that uncommon mode of attachment in the pe- 
tiole under the center of the disk that constitutes the 
leaf, which is from 6 to 12 inches in diameter, bear- 
ing a near resemblance to those very small parasols, 
so much in vogue among the ladies as shades. 

Prom the center of tne stem where it branches off, 
Issues a single white concave flowor, the fruit that 
succeeds is of a pale green color, the skin thick, the 
seeds numerous and immersed in a onesided laige and 
pulpy receptacle. When ripe the apple changes to a 
yellow, is very fragrant, and of a pleasant sweetish 
acid taste, varying in size from a damson plum, to a 
medium lemon. 

The pawpaw* is a plentiful undergrowth of ou r al 
luvial ibrests, and on a deep open, free, mellow loam 
in the upland. Its presence is an indication of a rich, 
warm soil. It varies in height and shape, from the 
straggling bush to the graceful formed conical tree, 
from 15 to 25 feet in height The bark is smooth, of 
an ash color. The flowers put forth in the spring be- 
fore the foliage, and are of a dark marooo, single bell- 
shaped, resembling the flower of the calicanthus, with 
this difference, that the ends of the petals arc turned 
outward. They generally put forth from the stems 
solitary, sometimes, though not often, in branches, 
and hang down graceftilly, which gives the bush a 
very pretty appearance when in full bloom. 

The leaf is a rich green, from 6 to 12 inches in 
length, smaller in the middle, and tapering to' a grace- 
ful point at each end. The fruit is smooth skinned, 
from 4 to 10 inches in length, resembling a cucumber 
in shape. Some are straight, others a little curved, 
rounding off bluntly at the ends. It sometimes grows 
single, sometimes in bunches, the seeds resembling in 
size and shape the Lima Bean, covered with a 
brown husk like the chesnnt, are arranged crosswise 
^■^'— ii»»»i^— ^^^^^.^— » —^——^>»^-»^^—^^^^^^»^— ^1^—1^1^ 

• Can any of oor readprs inftnm us whether this dchcate wild 
firult exists In the New Ensland staten, or in fact on any of the 
primittvft formations of American »iiil«1 We have gnthered It 
as far north aA 43° on the banks of the Niagara river" but In the 
short summers that prevail there, the fruit is inferior in size and 
never attains the delieute flavor that characterises It In more 
southern regions. Where known as Indiffenmis, It Is well wor- 
of being transplanted to oor gardens, combining as it does 
utility and beauty. 

Francis Cleveland. Esq., of PortsmoQtb, Ohio, when at his 
beautiful farm last November, showed us a single bunch of the 
PawiMW, numbering fourteen in the cluster, which is the highest 
number we ever heard growing together. We brought away 
one of them as a tropby, and have reeenred it for the Inspec- 
tion of the curiousi 



in the pulp, and are set about one inch apart. When 
ripening, tne skin turns yellow : some are most fond 
or it at this season ; but the nuit is in its greatest 
perfection to my taste after a few heavy frosts, which 
change the skin to nearly black. The pulp is of an 
orange color, and of a mealy delicious flavor, and I 
can compare it to nothing better than a rich custard. 

£. Carpemter. 



/br the Anuriean Agriadttaitt. 
MiDDLXTOwN, O. June, 1842. 

Gents. — In consideration of the ^ratification 
afforded me by the perusal of your vamable jour- 
nal, I feel obligated to furnish you an occasional 
contribution for its columnSj should it not be 
the means of excluding matter of greater im- 
portance to your readers. 

I propose at this time, to ofier some remarks 
on tne subject of electrical conductors, as a 
means of protection to life and property. It 
will not be presumed compatible with the de- 
sign of a journal of this character, that I should 
enter into a lengthy philosophical disquisition 
of the subject, and I shall confine my observa- 
tions to such as may be of practical utility. 
My humble object will have been fully attained 
if I can be effective in rendering harmless, an 
element, which at the same time that it is an 
important agent in performing the functions of 
animal and vegetable life, is occasionally so 
terribly destructive to both. 

A conductor should be constructed of square 
bar iron, three-fourths of an inch thick, in pie- 
ces five feet in length, with one end turned al 
a right angle, six inches in length and drawn 
out to a fine point ; and the other end have an 
eye turned upon i^ of sufficient size to receive 
the point of the piece below, thereby complet- 
ing the connexion of the different parts. The 
corners of the bar should be hacked with a 
cold chisel, at intervals of two inches. I say 
square bar iron, because the angles operate as 
an innumerable combination of points, and ex- 
periment has proven, that the electric fluid 
will be attracted from a greater distance, and 
more powerfully than by a round bar. 

The lower extremity of the rod should be 
flattened to the distance of eighteen inches, split 
into three pieces, drawn to a fine point, and 
embedded three feet below the surfiice of the 
ground, and extended at a right angle, six or eisrht 
feet from the building, which it is designed to 
protect Dry earth is an imperfect conductor; 
consequently the lower portion of the rod should 
be surrounded by some substance capable of 
absorbing and retaining moisture, that the fluid 
thereby, may when attracted, diffuse itself free- 
ly and rapidly in the surrounding earth. Char- 
coal is one of the best materials that can be 
employed for this purpose. 
The upper extremi^ of the rod may be ter* 
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minated by a single fine point, which will be 
amply sumcient. An objection has been made 
with some appearance of plausibility, to a num- 
ber of points, lest they should produce an ex- 
plosion of electric fluid, when once brought 
within the sphere of their attraction. Various 
metals, such as steel, pktina, copper, ^, are 
used for constructing these points, but perhaps 
none are more effectual than soft iron, which 
may be coated with gold leaf or not, as fancy 
may dictate. The coating is not an essential 
requisite, as experiment proves satisfiictorily 
that oxidation does not impair the attracting 
property materially. 

The conductor should be elevated according 
to the following principle, vi^, that a conductor 
will effectually protect an area of four times 
the diameter that it extends, above any other 
point of attraction. For exampla Suppose the 
extreme point of the rod to be ten feet above 
the chimney tops, it would secure a building 
forty feet square. 

A matter of much importance is a proper 
method of attaching conductors to the buildings, 
which may be accomplished in the following 
manner. Take a sufficient number of pieces of 
well seasoned wood of t{^ following dimen- 
sions ; fifleen inches . lonc^, four inphes vrid^, 
and two inches thick, with a hole thr.ough one 
end for the transmission of the rod. These 
should be well boiled in linseed oil, thoroughly 
baked in an oven, and covered with several 
coats of copal varnish, which will render them 
perfect nonconductors. They may be secured 
to the building, by removinnr a portion of a 
brick emd driving them into the wall. Large 
buildings should have a conductor erected at 
each extremity. 

Ck>nductors should not be-painted or varnish- 
ed, and to make " assurance doubly sure," may 
be surrounded with pieces of glass, where they 
pass through the supports. Yours, &c. 

Andrew Campbell, M. D. 

The suggestions of our esteemed correspondent are 
valuable, especially at this season, when thunder 
showers are frequent, and the humid gases from the 
newlv secured crops, renders bams peculiarly liable 
to inj ury. He has well stated the important inflnence 
of Copal Varnish as a non-conductor, as the Shellac 
which is a principal ingredient of it, is the first in the 
list of non-conductors. Coating the electral points 
with gold is preferable to the naked iron, for not only 
is it a better conductor than iron, bat in addition it is 
never subject to oxidation. Recent experiments show 
that electricity is conveyed in proportion to the ex- 
tent of surface of the conducting agent, and conse- 
quently a number of wires slightly twisted or con- 
nned together, afford a more extensive escape for the 
fluid than a single rod. We subjoin a list of the best 
conductors in the order of their respective conducting 
powers : 1 copper, 2 silver, 3 gold, 4 iron, 5 tin, 6 lead, 
7 zinc, 8 plauna, 9 charcoal, 10 plumbago (black 
lead), 11 strong acids. 12 soot and lamp-black, 13 
TnA^Afiig oies, 14 mie^taliic oxMss, 15 di^uUx} 9£iAh V& 



saline solntkma, 17 animal fluids, 18 sea water, 19 
water, 20 ice above 0^, 21 living vegetables, 22 liv 
ing animals, 23 flame, 24 smoke, 25 vapor and humid 
gases, 26 salts, 27 rarefied air, 28 dry earths, 26 mas- 
sive minerals. 

The non-c(Hiductors in their order are : 1 shellac, 9 
amber, 3 resins, 4 sulphur, 5 wax, 6 asphaltnm, 7 
glass and all vitrified bodies, including diamona 
and crystalized transparent minerals, 8 raw silk, 9 
bleached silk, 10 dyed silk, 11 wool, hair and feath- 
ers, 12 dry gases, 13 diy paper, parehment and 
leather, 13 naked wood and dnea vegetables, 15 por- 
celain, 16 marble, 17 massive minerals not metallic^ 
18 camphor, 19 india robber, 20 drv chalk and lime, 
21 phosphorus, 29 ice below 0^, 23 oils, the densest 
bemgthe best, 94 dry metallic oxides. Ed 



fW tkB American Agrieuitmltt. 
New Orleans, May 8th, 1849. 
Qehtlbmbn : — In answer to your inquiries 
concerning the Herba Hispania, the grass of 
Cuba and the ffrape which I have growing on 
my estate, I will as a memorandum only, give 
you a hasty sketch. 

The Herba Hispania is an Italian grass. 
Its value in a soft, sandy soil, I learn from Dr. 
Cartwright of Natchez, is worth one ton per 
month per acre during the growing months, 
and he is of opinion in our latitude its vegeta^ 
ti<Mi would never cease. 

The grass of Cuba which I have growing 
on the sea shore, my daughter brought from 
Cuba adhering to the root of a Banana plant 
It has spread over a large surface, and by pull- 
ing off the tops or leaves of the grass, ana set- 
ting it in the earth or sand, it has spread over a 
considerable surfiice of the white sand of the sea 
shote. It delights in a dry arid sandy land (if 
I may be allowed to call such, land,) and grows 
with great rapidity. The more firmly pressed 
the more rapiu the extension. The sward soon 
becomes about 3 inches high, and as thick m 
the growth of wool, and if a dime is dropped in 
it — ^it is very doub^ul if it may be found again, 
as my own losses fully prova The Plaster of 
Paris seems to have a very happy iiifluence 
upon it, and I should suppose that the lands of 
New Jersey would with this grass make very 
fine sheep walks. 

The grape i obtained from the vicinity of the 
Fort, built by the French, who came to the 
sands of Biloxi some 120 years ago, when 
invited by the Mississippi scheme got up by 
Law, the great financier and humbugger of Par 
ris. I have no doubt, it is the grape from 
which that rich Burgundy was made in days 
bygone, and of which so much has been wntp 
ten. The vine has somewhat of a rough bark, 
is of very rapid growth, the roort proline 
bearer that I have ever seen, Mid of the largest 
branches. The grape itself is «nd»«r than the 
Madeira, perhaps not more than half the siz^ 
as ckiaely jutted tags*er a* a pwa»i8ff» »* 
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more resembles in appearance the figure of a 
bunch of grapes than any idea that I can ex- 
press. The colour of the fruit is purple, ripens 
equally throughout the bunch, and is so juicy 
dripping, that when eating, you are in constant 
apprehension of injuring your clothes. The 
great superiority of their grape over all others 
uiat I have seen, is its full bearing, perfect fruit 
and delightful flavor. Upon the sea shore, im- 
mediately exposed to saline moisture and un- 
protected from the breeze, I was advised by 
those who lived in Florida, that I should cer- 
tainly not succeed in my efforts to rear grapes, 
That they would ripen imperfectly, and that 
many would be faulty. I have found the re- 
verse, and now upon one of my vines, not three 
years old, I have fifteen hundred bunches, every 
one of which promises to be perfect. The 
dry rot which affects all other grapes has never 
yet made its appearance upon a single bunch. 
Excuse this hasty scrawl, and if upon perusal 
any thing may suggest itself, I will take a plea- 
sure in a leisure moment to answer you more 
fully and saftis&ctorily, in haste yours 

W. H. Teoarden. 

We nmt exceedingly when at "New Orleans, that 
we could not have accepted Doct Tegarden's polite 
invitation, and accompanied him to. his plantation on 
the route to Mobile, and visited his grass fields and 
grapery and many other things, that we shoald have 
douDiless foand there besides well worthy attention. 
We shall look for farther conunonicatioas from him 
on soathem poducts with interest. 



I\)r the American AgricuUtiriat, 
Llangollen, Ey., May 9(Hh, 184^. 
Gbnts: — There are many precepts and 
jnractices in A^culture, which are thought to 
oe of modem date, which were inculcated and 
adopted even before the Christian era. In this 
antediluvian age, it has become &shionable to 
neglect dajBsical literature, especially with those 
who are totally unacquainted with it, and con- 
sequently incapable of appreciating it. And 
the young people receivmg their impression 
from such, think that in reading the ancient clas- 
sics they would acquire no useful knowledge, 
but merely the toords of a dead language, which 
like dead capital, would remain useless to them. 
They think it would be throwing away their 
time to learn even Latin, while they waste more 
time than would be necessary to acquire it, in 
readm^ the trashy works of fiction with which 
the periodical press inundates the country. Very 
few even read translations from ancient authors. 
They either complain that they are too dry, or 
assert that more instruction can be obtained from 
modem works on the same subjects, or from 
others of greater utility-— ^r^ficaZ taility, that 
is the cant term, I believe. But on enquiring, 
yon wiU find that ihey have nef?ev read;^r do 



not understand these vaunted works. By your 
leave I propose to show that this anti-classical 
heresy is the cause of much ignorance even in 
Agriculture, the most utilitarian of all human 
pursuits. Much agricultural knowledge is to be 
had from the perusal of Virgil's Georgics alone. 
Knowled^ too, that is thought to be the frait of 
modem discovery. All this is clear gain to 
those who read the Roman language, either to 
discipline the mind by intellectual exercise of 
the most invigorating kind, or to acquire that 
etymological instrument which enables them to 
read and imderstand our own language, and all 
those of southern Europe, in the shortest time, 
and with the greatest advantages. 

It is true that modern Chemistry, Vegetable 
Physiology, and Mechanical science have given 
us a better knowledge of the elements, of the 
constitution of plants and their mode of exis- 
tence, better agricultural instruments and ma- 
chines than the Roman cultivator of the soil 
possessed. And we may by the aid of induc^ 
tion, have arrived at some mediate and seconda- 
ry causes which he never reached. We may 
luive ceased to doubt in many cases in which he 
if now living, would^ still doubt, I do not say 
whether wisely or not ; still he had much prac- 
tical knowledge, derived from experience, which 
modem science has only confirmed, but which 
modem ignorance attributes to modem discove- 
ry. It has not even been vamped up by us. 
This I will now proceed to show from the ori- 
ginal. The first important precept relates to 
Ploughing. This was known to be the prime 
operation in preparing the soil for all crops — 
the time and mode of great consequence ; hence 
Virgil gives them the first place. Greorgica, 
Lib. I linea 42. 

Vere novo gelidus, etc* " In early Spring 
when melted snows glide down the hoary hills^ 
and the crumbling glebe unbinds itself by the 
zephyrs ; " 

Observe the qualification and caution in the 
last line, when the moulderins^ clod falls to pie- 
ces — not when the furrow slice turns over un- 
broken and without re-soluiion. 

At prius ignotum ferroj etc. " But before 
we cut an unbiown plain with the coulter, let 
it be our care to leam the winds and various 
quality of the climate, the ways of culture prac- 
tised by our forefathers, and the genius and 
habits of the soil«" 

Not a furrow is to be run before the climaie^ 
nature of the soil, and previous modes of its GUI' 
tivoHon have been carefully ascertained. 

Et quid quaque ferat regio, etc. " What 
each country is apt to produce, and what to re- 
fuse." What more on the adaptation of difiTer- 
ent soils and climates to different productions, 
dowe^^ndin any modem bot>k,lhan is liere 
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compressed into a single line ? The deep and 
early ploughing of stifi^ argillaceous lana, and 
the later and lighter ploughing of siliceous, sandy 
or granitic poor soils, and the rotation of crops 
are insisted on by the Poet Even the kind of 
crops in the rotation is expressly mentioned — 
the very best known even now. Pingue solum 
primis, etc. " Let your sturdy steers turn up 
a soil that is rich forthwith, from the first 
months of the year : " At si non Juerit, etc. 
'' But if the land be not fertile, it will be sufii- 
cient to raise it up with a light furrow, even so 
late as towards the rising of Arcturuaf You 
will likewise suffer your lands after reaping to 
rest every other year, and the field to haraen and 
be overgrown with scurf. Or changing the 
seasons, you will sow there yellow wheat, 
whence before, you have taken up a jo3rful crop 
of pulse, with rattling pods, or the vetch's slen- 
der ofispring, and the bitter Lupine's brittle 
stalks." The exhausting efi*ects of flax, oats, 
&>c., are alluded to. Urit enim lint, etc. " For 
a crop of Flax, burns the land, as also oats and 
poppies." No ^eater advocate of abundant 
manuring than Virgil, is to be found in China 
or in Flanders, much less in England or the 
United States. 

Ne saturate fimo^ etc. " Be not backward to 
saturate the parched soil with rich dung." And 
Liebig has lately taught us scientifically, only 
what the Roman husbandman knew experimen- 
tally of the value of Ashes on exhoAisted lands. 
The hitter it is true knew nothing of the Sili- 
cate of Potash, or that it is a constituent of 
those plants which alkalies enter. Yet he avail- 
ed liimself of its use and inculcates it on others. 

Effatos cinerum, etc. " Or to scatter sordid 
ashes upon the exhausted lands." The burning 
of stubble on sterile fields, and the theories pop- 
ular in that day as to its modus operandi, are 
mentioned ; cross ploughing, harrowing and 
dragging hurdles in the preparation of lands 
for wheat Thorough pulverization and culti- 
vation only, can ensure the smiles of Ceres, the 
goddess of the golden grain. On him her gifts 
she showers. 

Qui exercet frequens tellurem. " Gives it 
frequent exercise, and rules his lands imperi- 
ously." Draining, irrigation, the feeding down 
of too luxuriant grain, and the right time, the 
protection of crops from birds, Aic, the injuri- 
ous effects of weeds and shade, are all mention- 
ed. The medication of seeds, before sowing, 
with nitre, and the lees of oil too. Have we 
any better preparation even now 7 

Et nitro prius, etc. " I have seen many 
sowers artificially prepare their seeds, and steep 
them first in nitre and black lees of oil" Steal- 
ing a march 6n grass and weeds by hastening 
the germination of -seeds- bef<)r»-plaiiciiig, by 



soakinc^ them in tepid water was practised even 
more than at present, although so labor-saving 
a practice, especially in gardening, and wi£ 
root crops. The selection of the best seeds 
with the view of improving the quality and in- 
creasmgthe quantity was deemed all import- 
ant Et qttamvisy etc. *' And though to pre- 
cipitate them, they were soaked over a slow 
fire, selected long and proved with much labor, 
yet have I seen mem degenerate, unless human 
industry with the hand culled out the largest 
every year." The necessity of counteracting 
the constant tendency to degeneration is illus- 
trated by a figure of great force and beauty. 
Non aliter, etc. '* Not otherwise than he who 
rows his boat with much ado against the stream 
— if by chance he sUtckeTis his arms" ^. Or- 
chards, vineyards, meadows, bees, stock of all 
kinds are treated with abiUty. Even the ar- 
rangement of trees in the Q,uadremium and 
Qruincunx is taught Need I multiply instan- 
ces? Is not my position proved? u the clas- 
sics, instead of culwer and Co. were read, de- 
pend upon it Sirs, we should have young men 
of better discipline and stronger minds, more 
capable of reasoning and judging than the 
mustachioed Miss Molleys, who infest both 
town and country. Nati cosumere fruges, on 
a level with pug^ogs and pet monkeys. 
Very truly Sirs, your obedient serv't, 

John Lewm. 

* We insert a literal translation for the benefit 
of those of our readers who may not be familiar with' 
the Latin tongue. 

t About the middle of September. 



For tht American AgricuUun§u' 
VmrMMk Butldlnyi. 

Next to good soil, and enclosures, nothing is 
more important to a well managed &rm or 
plantation than rood buildings. No matter 
what the climate be, if any where above 36® of 
north latitude, good shelter for beast, as well as 
man, is a most important requisite. Without 
shelter the farm crops are liable to destruction, 
and domestic animals to casuality, disease, and 
oftentimes death. Deprived of i^ the former 
of the south, and lower Mississippi valley, may 
get along with his stock tolerably well, but 
those of the northern and middle states cannot 
dispense with bams and outbuildmgs short of 
an annual loss of at least twenty to fifty per 
cent, on their actual cost and repairs. They 
are in fiict an item so indispensable to good 
husbandry that an essay of some pa jes on the 
subject may not seem inappropriate m a paper 
aiming to encourage all permanent improve- 
ment in the affriculture of our country. 

Farm buildings may be divided into two 
classed: the tiseful and the- comanlental' With 
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the latter I have at present nothing to da Their 
discussion may be deferred to a more fitting 
season of relaxation and amusement. Utility 
js my present object Of useful erections there 
are two kinds ; the dwelling, for the accommo- 
dalion of the &rmer himself bis tenants, or la* 
borers; and the outbuildings, for the storage 
of fiirm crops, tools, machinery, accommodation 
of the cattle, and other stock, &c, &c. And as 
these latter are of the greatest importance with 
all good farmers, after the family is comfortably 
housed, 1 shall first treat of their structure, and 
as incidental thereto, and to their uses, make 
some remarks on the proper care of stock in 
general. 

In the outset, it is as well to remark that in 
America where the kasis of oar agriculture is 
directly the reverse of what it is m the conn* 
tries ca Europe. There land being dear and 
labor cheap, while here land is cheap and labor 
dear, the least possible sum that can be expended 
in the manual labor of the ^m consistent with 
a productive result ^ is, or should be the main 
study of the successful &rmer. The American 
farmer who annually pays larger labor bills 
grows poor, while the European who does not 
expend much labor on a comparatively small 
farm usually glows poor also ; aiul it should 
therefore be the aim of the American to make 
all his permanent expenditures which are to 
constitute the dead capital of his fiurm with an 
eye not only to cheapness in construction, but 
to the savin^^ of labor in its use. No general 
rule of building can be laid down for a country 
so diversified m climate and material as in 
North America: but main hints and outlines 
may be given to govern the ordinary construc- 
tion of outbuildings for thrifty husbandmen. 
As a general proposition, however, the build- 
ings shotild be of wood, well framed, and co- 
vered with boards and shingles, and well set 
up from the ground, either on a stone walled 
cellar, or underpinning ; usually the latter, for 
but few barns or outbuildings require much 
cellar room. But every building should be 
well set up from the ground, and on an iTide- 
structible foundation, that being truly, as well 
as literally the basis of all real economy in this 
department. As to their location, that depends 
•3 much on circumstances ; the shape, locality, 
the purposes to which the fiirm is devoted, and 
many minor considerations, that the good sense 
and discretion of the proprietor must decide 
that question. Were I to locate my buildings 
on the farm, proximity to the road would have 
little influence on my choice. Access to good 
water, a central position on the farm, by which 
everv part of it might be easily reached in getting 
in the crops and m supermtending the labor, 
^noqjd be the main obieft : whi^ th^ nu»mc/ 



on the highways and the neighborhood gossip 
would be the last requisites I should consult 
Youx true Southerner, and Pennsylvanian, and 
South Western fiumer nestles down simply in a 
convenient spot on his estate; let the travelled 
highway go where it may, and there he awaits 
the call of the public, attending solely to his 
own domestic afnirs, content to see what comes 
upon him, hieing out from his domicil when 
occasion denuuub it ; while your inquiring 
Yankee as universallv plants himself on the 
main road, determinea to see every thing as it 
passes, and dreading nothing so much as to be 
shut out from the gaze of the passer by, and 
not to know as it occurs, every thing of public 
import as well as of private rumor. I once 
knew a characteristic, yet perhaps rather ex* 
treme instance of this propensity to building 
every thing on the highway, in a worthy old 
gentleman, long since deceatsed, in New £ng- 
kmd. He was a considerable farmer, but a 
^eat talker and story teller ; and in construct- 
ing his buildings set his house, woodhouse, &c. 
on one side of a road not over forty feet wide, 
and on the very side of it too ; while his bam, 
sheds, corn-house, and even his well, bam-yard, 
&c.' were directly opposite, and on the exact 
line of the road also. True, his &rm lay on 
both sides of it, but not in equal proportions — 
this to be sure was a mighty inconvenient me- 
thod of placing his buildings, having to cross 
the road, ofien a muddy one, for every bucket 
of water; but it enabled the &mi1y to see every 
body that passed, and was, as the old gentleman 
one time remarked to me, *' handy to hear the 
news and know what was going on in the 
world" So absorbing had this propensity be- 
come in his oU age that he had a shaving &orse 
under a great buttonwood tree on the roadside 
near his house for several years before he died, 
where in warm weather he could sit and shave 
shingles a great part of the day, and have a 
frieiully gossip with almost every traveller who 
came along and would loiter time enough to 
hear a story from the old gentleman. Ah, well I 
he was an excellent man; and although he 
had his buildings altogether too near the road, 
I wish that every body was as good and as vir- 
tuous as he. There were no rail roads in 
those days, and people were not wont to hurrv 
through the world on their travob in such 
chain-shot expedition as they now do, going 
over more ground than they even see, and with 
a rapidity that seems like the shadowy remem- 
brance of a dream. 

But the 3rankee has some contrivances to coun- 
terbalance his roadside propensities satisfactory 
to himself, no doubt ; ana as I do not propose to 
reform the inherent or conventional habits of 
^ po^4i% I bi>^ opiy to di^ with the flCroctoso 
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and uses of their buildings, and to these I re- 
turn. 

Assuming that the farmer has his estate well 
cleared, and in condition to receive the necessary 
buildings for its accommodation, they should 
consist of whatever is required to protect its 
crops, and shelter the stock from the inclemency 
of the seasons, as well as for feeding purposes. 
These usually are, a granary or com nouse, or 
cribs, or both ; wa^on and tool house, work-shop, 
&c, a barn with sneds appended, to the requisite 
extent. To these may be added a milk, or cheese 
room, piggery, &c, &c, as the business of the 
farm may require. The location of all these 
may be a matter of taste or fancy with the pro- 
prietor ; but they should be convenient to the 
house, and at such distances and points as to be 
easily reached, and rapidly inspected. They 
may, or may not be built adjoining each other, 
as convenience requires. Their immediate 
proximity will more endanger thera from fire 
by communication than if built apart in groups; 
but in all cases the barn and cattle sheds, sheep 
lold and stock buildings should stand detached 
and at a reasonable distance from the dwelling 
and smaller buildings, that in any emergency 
they should be out of danger from each other 
by conflagration. The wood-house, and milk 
and dairy rooms should, and usually are appen- 
ded to the dwelling -, and the piggery or nog 
pen, if not a large establishment, should not be 
at a great distance, as that usually receives the 
wash of the house. In this last should always 
be a cooking establishment, in the Northern 
states, for the greatest economy of fattening pork. 
In its rear ought to be a comfortable yard for 
tho hogs to rancre at proper seasons. Of the 
fiishion of this building one may indulge in 
many varieties, but 1 would suggest the general 
plan of a main entrance at the gable end by a 
£*j]l running through it^ entire length, with the 
stalls or pens on each side, and the swill or feed- 
ing troughs next the passage. These prepara- 
tions save jo^reat time aad labor in feedm^, and 
promote quiet and repose in the animal, without 
which no creature will thrive rapidly. 

This building should be at least twenty feet 
in width, to admit stalls on each side of the pas- 
sage, or hall, and any length required for the 
number of swine to be fattened. The height 
too may be as great as &ncy or convenience 
may demand. Over head, com or other grain, 
or various farm products may be stored, and the 
room thus acquired will always be valuable. 

In addition to the other buildings, every far- 
mer should have a work-shop, with a carpen- 
ter's bench and vice in it, ana a tolerable set of 
tools with which to repair and construct various 
implements as his ingenuity or wants may sug- 
gest Ii wiU mrt amiy doUsrs smnndlytD lus 



expense account, besides employing many other- 
wise idle or unprofitibie hours in amusing and 
useful labor. A small forge and bdiows rnay 
be added, with an anvil, and a few blacksmith 
tools. These frequently come handy in the ne- 
cessities of the farm, and I have often known 
excellent farmers who had also acquired a tole- 
rable blacksmith's and carpentei's trade by 
merely attempting to patch up their own imple- 
ments of the farm or plantation. This class of 
buildings may be always cheaply constructed 
at a mere nominal expense. 

The barn and sheds, however, are the main 
structures for the &rm. These are indispenta- 
ble in all economical husbandry. Although 
the stacking of hay and grain is largely practi- 
ced in some paits of the United States where 
the winters are mild, yet in such localities as 
will afford buildinp^ at moderate expense, the 
policy of a general out door storage may well 
be questioned. Great and indispensable waste 
both of labor and crop, is the cenain conse- 
quence. To this must be added loss by disease 
in animals, to say nothing of the toil and vexa- 
tion incident to those having the ownership and 
charge of the farm products and stock. From 
my own observation of many years, I am thor- 
oughly satisfied that the annual loss of grain, 
cattle feed, and flesh by casualty, &c, cannot be 
less than twenty-five per cent, greater than what 
is sustained in the same material where ample 
buildings for these purposes are in use, to say 
nothing of the quietude and comfort experienced 
both by man and beast ; and the outlay of five 
hundred to one thoussmd dollars on a farm of 
one to three hundred acres, on which the inter- 
est, with the depreciation may be fairly estima- 
ted at ten per cent can hardly be better appro- 
priated. It is very true that many fiirmers 
strongly oppose winter shelter for either stock 
or fodder. Every thin^ is stored out of doors ; 
and unless the food can be strewed over an open 
field, or in a fikhy yard, where the sufleringand 
quarrelsome animals can drive each other over 
it, trampling it into the mire, eating a small por- 
tion, and destroying the residue, they consider it 
a departure from tne old plan, and an innovaticm 
not to be tolerated. To a skilful husbandman, 
and one who admires neatness and system, this 
practice will be sufficiently condemneSl. There 
IS, however, one exception to outdoor feeding 
which is not only excusable, but highly to be 
commended in certain cases. In meadows worn 
down by neglect, or on barren knolls, in locali- 
ties where snows and hard frosts prevail through 
the winter, hay or other fodder may be stacked, 
and while the frosts prevent the ground from 
poaching by the tread of the cattle, they maybe 
driven to these stacks and fed with the hay, straw 
or BUdks scattered about tLefiaUL ImuHKUUL 
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weather the stock will eat their food tolerably 
clean and the manure left after them, if scattered 
in early spring with the dung beetle, will be of 
the greatest service to the land as a top dressing. 
This plan too, la a saving of labor, when prop- 
erlp done, but it should never be pursued on soft 
grounds, and in rainy or violently snowy wea- 
ther. But even in these cases, it is questionable 
whether a sort of crib made of four upright 
pieces of scantling, each four feet long, set up- 
right, with three boards of six or eight inches 
in width, ten, twelve, or fifteen feet long, and 
some four feet wide strongly put together with 
nails, the end of the posts projecting above the 
boards or bars, six or eight inches at top and at 
bottom, so as to stand either side up, and mova- 
ble by merely capsizing, would not be much 
better than the scattering method — I think they 
would — for by this latter way the food is con- 
fined within the crib out of reach of the feet of 
the animals, and is accessible either from over 
the top, or through the spaces of the boards 
forming the sides and ends. These articles are 
also of great convenience in bam yards, where 
hay or straw is fed, and the cattle kept in open 
sheds, and may be used for all kinds of stock 
alike. They are easily transported to any part 
of the farm, may be readily thrown together in 
piles under the shed, and thus preserved many 
years. They are cheap— cheaper indeed than 
racks, and much better too, for racks admit great 
waste by drawing the fodder through the gra- 
tings. Young stock, store cows and oxen, &c. 
will winter sufficiently well in open yards with 
comfortable sheds ; but all choice animals, miJch 
cows, laboring oxen, &tting cattle, &c, should 
each be accommodated wi& a warm comforta- 
ble stable, well secured in the stedl with each a 
senarate manger of its own, where they may be 
fed more or less, and cared for in a proper man- 
ner. Considerable experience has entirely con- 
vinced me of the superiority of thus arranging 
the feeding of stock. Those fed in stalls, where 
they enjoy perfect quiet, will thrive on less food 
than others in the open fields will grow poor 
upon, each being in the same condition when 
driven into winter quarters. If a creature be 
ailing, due care and nursing may be given it. 
when if running at large with the herd, it could 
receive little or no attention, and great loss of 
flesh, if not death would be the consequence. 
By the stabling system also, no loss at all of 
pahuible food need occur, as all can be saved 
and fed to some sort of stock or other. In a 
large stock, I am aware that the stabling system 
cannot be economically extended to all ; but the 
^tering system can, and it should be adopted 
gr every systematic and careful husbandman. 
These remarks have been sufllciently extended, 
•«» I Aow.procMd to the . 



Plan of a Barn. — The ground plan must 
depend something upon the position where it is 
to be located. If on a side hill, it may have an 
under ground room, or cellar, or stables. This 
however, is generally very expensive, and only 
resorted to for some especial purpose, or to gra- 
tify a peculiar taste or convenience. My plan 
is that of viility solely : to obtain the greatest 
possible profit at the least expense. I therefore 
propose that for the greatest convenience it be 
placed on either elevated ground where the 
drainings from it can be carried on to the ad- 
joining cultivated fields, or on a gentle slope 
having the same advantages. Ample cellar 
room for storing roots and other soft crops is not 
only convenient, but almost indispensable, and 
may be made beneath a part of the barn, or un- 
der an adjoining building ; but wherever it be, 
it should be sufficiently drained, and thoroughly 
guarded from frost l[n the year 1835, finding 
it necessary to erect several bams on sundry 
tracts of improved land, after much study and 
observation, I adopted a plan dissimilar from 
any that I had yet seen, and comprising, as I 
thought, more convenience, saving of labor and 
economy in storas^e, than any other plan. Two 
of them are one hundred feet long and fifty feet 
wide in the main upright parts, and the third, 
fifty feet long and forty feet wide. They were 
all upon the same plan essentially, and 1 here 
give that of one of them figured and described 
in a letter to Judge Buel in the year 1835. 

Ground Plan. 




ExplanaHon. 

a. Bam floor, 14 leet wUe. 

b. b. Baf 3 for hajr uid gnln, 18 !•« wide and 93 
feet long. 

c. e. Stables for cattle and horses, 13 feet wide in 

i. d. Passages to siablei, 4 feet wide. 
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LoiKtli of Bam, 100 feet 

Widihor do. 60 do. 

Posts of do. 18 do. 

Pitch of roof. 13)( feet. 

Heiffhi uf leanto posts, 7 &eL 

Pitch of stable roof, 8 feet. 

Length of side le>iib», 100 feet 
do. end do. 38 do. 
The boiQ ia framed as if to Maud alone, 
omitting the lower girt al the eoAa on each side 
of the h.ig6 dooia The leantos are then fram- 
ed on the bam in the sirapleal manner — the pas- 
sa^ being rotmd the main body of the barn, 
exceptitig at the ends, where the passafj^e is in 
the main barn, and the leantos there only 16 
feet wide, and the manger is fitted up to the 
main bam. Only one passage is made to go 
into the short stables at the ends. Stalls are 
made seven and a half feet wide and boarded 
bMween, and each ox or cow is tied next to the 
partition side of the stall, which prevents their 
getting together, and saves much room. The 
aoois are sufficiently wide to drive in a pair of 
oxen yoked, and large spikes are driven in the 
pl^es all lound the stanles to hang hainea, 
yokes and cfaaiai npcoi. | 
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The bottoros of the mangers are raised ten 
inches from the floor, and laid double. The 
«des of the stable are also battened with tbia 
boards, inside, which makee them perfectly 
tight and warm; windows with sliding shutters 
are made in the sides, to throw out the manure. 

Oirts run parallel with the maia floor in the 
posts, across which are laid poles, nine feet 
above the floor, on which hay or grain can be 
pileduplo the peak. 

This bam will hold 200 tons of hay and 4Q 
yoke of oxen, or 100 cows or horses. If (»ly 
ordinary stock is kept, the long leantos need be 
only 18 feel wide, and the *hort ones U feet 
Onmaries can be partitioned ofT from the bays 
or stables as may be convenient. If a thrasD- 
ing machine is used, a part of the stable can ac- 
commodate it. Its whole expense, finished 
complete, is about $1,500. 

On this model, bams of any size msy be 
built, and I am well satisfied that, according to 
the room retjuired, it is altogether the ehtapt$t 
in cost and simplest in construction of any plan 
I have seen. If a less proponion of stable 
room be needed, tt may be omitted where con* 
venient 

The passages arouiid the ends of the bays 
and in front of the mangers, are for feeding the 
cattle, every thing being put in front of them. 
The passages are wide enough (o carry hay, and 
when the oay is partially f«i out, the hay may 
be thrown directly into the passages. 

I would on no account, store hay or other 
material over the cattle, under the stable rooft, 
although there is considerable room, as I am 
satisfied from experience, that there is not too 
much space left for ventilation. 

The floors are lined with thin refiiae boards^ 
excepting a part of the stables, it being my 
wish thsl nothing be lost. 

This bam is placed on level ground, having 
no side hill convenient on which to place it. 

This, it is true, is on a larger scale than ia 
needed for an ordinary farm ; yet many farms 
require as much and a larger quantity of bara 
room. If every thing be saved and housed that 
can be profitably expended in the feeding of 
stock, much more shelter ia required than is 
supposed. If the farm be small, the size of 
the bams should be graduated to its wants. 
This plan has been closely examined by many 
&rmerB of great experience, and pronounced to 
be the best they have seen. The utmost posai- 
ble economy of room is made for packing the 
hay and grain, and the siablee are mere leantos 
made of light frame, attached to the sides aita 
ends of the main building. If wood covering 
for either the sides or roof of boards and shin- 
glea are not to be obtained, they may be made 
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of thatch. The bodies of the building may 
even be laid up of logs and covered with slabs, 
so that they be well chinked and comfortable. 
It is true that there is some waste room over 
the cattle in the stables, but no more than is 
wanted for ventilation and to pass off the re- 
spired air, which is deleterious to their health. 
The kttiug in of fresh air in cold and stormy 
weather, through the sides of the building, 
gives them colds and disease, to which they axe 
as liable as the human &mily. But even if 
only sheds are wanted, I am satisfied that they 
are better to be attached to the sides of the barn 
in the way these stables are, than in any other, 
being more convenient, and allowing the stock 
to be fed in them with greater economy. The 
stables attached to this being for the accommo- 
dation of working cattle mostly, are wider than 
need be for an ordinary stock, and may be 
made narrower. But among all other plans, 
1 have found none which combine the requisites 
of cheapness, economy of feeding, and storage 
like this. It has withal an appearance of snag- 
ness and comfort about it that greatly embel- 
lishes the farm. 

If, however, it be preferred, the posts of the 
stables may be raised to nine, ten, or twelve feet 
in height ; it will give room for considerable 
cheap storage of straw for bedding, or coarse 
fodder for the stock. In ordinary cases, the two 
end doors of the stable in the side view can be 
omitted, as one, the centre door, is sufficient 
Open sheds, if wanted in addition, can be ex- 
tended from either side of the leantos or stables 
to any length required for shelter to the out-door 
stock. One of these bams has three long sheds 
attached for this purposa There is another ad- 
vantage in attaching cheap stables to the sides 
or ends of the main barn which is seldom thought 
of The stale and droppings from the different 
animals, by saturating the lower timbers of the 
frame, cause early decay, and in a few years, if 
within the body of the structure, it requires new 
sills, sleepers, &c. ; but in this plan, they may 
be replaced and the bam itself remain in sound 
condition. T he stables also being made of lighter 
timber, will cost less than in the other way, and 
in the long run prove much less expensive. 
These barns have now been built, and in con- 
stant use for nearly seven years, and arc pro- 
nounced by those having the immediate care of 
the stock and farm products, and who have used 
them for the storage of grain, &c. (and a great 
quantity has been stored in them,) superior to 
any plan they have ever known. One active 
man, with a boy to assist in cleaning out the 
ftables, will tend a hundr^ head of cattle in the 
stables of this bam above figured ; or two men 
will easily take care of this KMT head, and an- 
other 100 in the yards and sheda About oinety 



neat cattle have been wintered at one of them 
the past season ; half of their number, choice 
blood stock, and nothing but hay and straw fed 
them. Thorough-bred Short Horns, several of 
which went into winter qua iters in 16 w condi- 
tion, have gained in flesh, and are now going 
into the spring pastures in ns high condition as 
is desirable. In relation to the l»rn yard, evei y 
precaution should be taken to prevent wasting 
the deposites within it, and as I hold it to be the 
best plan in most cases to remove the manure as 
early in the spring as pmcticable for application 
to the farm crops, little waste need accrue by 
evaporation or drainage. I have said little of 
sheep or horses in connection with the barn and 
its appendages; but if these animals, as they 
usually do, form a part of the &rm stock, the 
horses need only have appropriated to them the 
same space or privileges as is given to the neat 
cattle ; and the sheep may be either fed in sepa- 
rately enclosed yards and sheds, or in such ex- 
clusive appropriations as they require. The 
general plan may still remain the same. These 
barns together with some others since erected, 
are still under my charge, and one of them be- 
ing buih of logs 40 by 36 feet, several years 
since, by the then occupant of the farm, essen- 
tially after the same model, with stables, &c, 
and in a very cheap way, still answers an ad- 
mirable purpose. Another was built princi- 
pally for the storage of grain crops in the straw, 
without stables, 60 by 45 feet ; but all the occu- 
pants concur in opinion that the original plan, 
for all purposes, is preferable. The saving of 
labor in the bam duties, <i great item, is admit- 
ted to be very important. 

In regarcf to the watering of farm stock, 
somewhat different opinions prevail among good 
^mers and herdsmen. Some insist that water 
should constantly flow into a trough in the yard, 
where practicable, by pipes from a neighboring 
spring or stream ; while others prefer to drive 
their animals some little distance for their water, 
thus giving them that exercise so conducive to 
full health which they would not take when the 
water is within the yard. From my own ex- 
perience, each method has its advantages. For 
milek cows, and for them only, would I care for 
a fountain in the yard. Oflen drinking may 
assist in an increased degree, the secretion of 
milk, although I fancy that green roots during 
the winter given daily, in addition to their hay 
or straw, will be much more efficient agents in 
this matter ; but for the necessary purposes oi 
deglutination, or of moistening the food, the use 
of water once or twice a day during the fodder- 
ing season, is abundantly sufficient. Working 
animals require drink at least twice, or three 
times a day. During the past winter, and up 
to this tioM^ our own stock have had water bul 
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once a day, beinff tmaed out of the atablas and 
yard about tea o'clock, A. M., after fcediog all 
they required of dry food. Their water, in 
abundant quantity from the Niagara river, is 
within a dozen rods of the yard. They then 
proceed leisurely to the spot and ftpend tome 
time in sipping and drinking, which they do 
heartily ; after which, they leisurely return to 
the yard ; and akhough in the earl v part of the 
winter driven again to the stream oefore night, 
refused to drink again. Finding that one wa« 
tering was sufficient, no more has been given to 
them, and a healthier, finer wintered stock of 
caule I have never seen. Not a sick day has 
accrued to a single one of them, nor a loss of 
any kind, while several of the cows have given 
milk and suckled calves during a part, or through 
the whole winter: these last, however, have luid 
a little extra feeo. This method of watering 
I have some years practised, and with uniform 
success. A year and a half since, I had some 
fine Short Horn stock procured from a distance 
late in the fall which were in low condition, and 
as I wished to give them some extra care, kept 
them at my own residence instead of sending to 
the farm with the other stock. In the stable 
yard is a water-butt constantly supplied with 
pure spring water where they could drink at 
aay timej but after taking in their morning 
draught, which they did in large quantity after 
leaving the stables, they seldom repeated it du- 
ring the day, or noticea it in any manner. No 
animals eojoyed higher health, and they were 
regularly salted every week ; and as the hay 
was very poor, they were fed each a peck or 
more of wneat bran daily, which might perhaps 
increase their desire for water. I know of but 
one disadvantage attending the distant mode of 
^^atering : it is that of partially or wholly los- 
ing the droppings of the cattle while at the wa- 
tering place. This, to be sure, is a loss to some 
extent, but it is perhaps as little as can be suf- 
fered in any other way. Some farmers, and 
good ones too. build small hay barns which 
stand scattered about their fields contiguous to 
springs or water courses, for storing hay as it is 
cut, from which it is fed out in winter, and the 
cattle driven to them for that purpose. This is 
better than stacking, as the hay is sheltered from 
damage \ but the cattle are exposed to the in- 
clemency of the cold and storms of our northern 
winters ; and the manure, unless scattered by 
the dung beetle in early spring, is very mucn 
lost in its good effects to the soil, and the method 
^ a general rule is not to be recommended. 
These things, however, must depend in their 
^onomy, on circvmstances. Tho proprietor 
iQust take all matters into consideration and ar- 
range his buildings and plans according to the 
cUioate^ situationj and capacity of his nun* 



In connectioii wkh this aabfect, I may be ex* 
cosed for renmrking something upon the neces- 
sity of curing hay and other todoer in the best 
possible manner. It costs no more to do these 
things well than ill, and no remark is required 
on the great superiority of good and proper food 
lor anything requiring it In all coarse, or of- 
fal stock feed, the cutting-box is required to pre* 
pare it for dose consumption. Its use, however, 
is both laborious and expensive, and m an ordi* 
nary fiurming country where winter foiage is not 
extraordtnarily dear, it need not be resorted to, 
unless for working animals occasionally. Where 
economy demands the use of machinery on the 
farm ; and by economy I mean the saving of ez- 
pense in achieving anp kind of productive re- 
sult ; it shouU be proved if possible ; but in 
ordinary stock feedmg,the only requisites — nm- 
plicity and despatckj^-^e uses of the pitchfork 
and rake are most in demand. The labors of 
the hay and harvest fields are much the most 
critical, hurried, and severe of any others on 
the &rm, and unless seasonably performed, irre- 
coverable loss is the consequence; hence the 
greatest attention is required for their due per- 
ibrmance, and the closest economy should be 
practised in the consumption of their products 
in the barn and farm yard. But from the neg- 
ligent and wasteful manner that is often witness- 
ed among our farmers, one might readily sup- 
pose that they were of no moment, and required 
in their expenditure neither thought nor consid- 
eration. 

I ought, perhaps, before now to have brought 
this, I fear too prolix essay, to a close ; but its 
importance must be my apology for its length. 
I have not the vanity to say that the buildings 
and the plans I propose are the very be$t tlmt 
can be snggasted. 1 only say, that seven years 
experience has convinced me that, taken all to- 
gether, they are the cheapest in construction for 
the room anorded, and the easiest in the demand 
upon labor, that I have yet met with ; and were 
I now to build again on like premises, I should 
not make a single alteration in the principle ot 
their construction. I hope the coming summer 
to have them all as well filled as at any time 
before, for I can assure you that no sight is 
more grateful to me than a spacious bam almost 
bursting with the fruits of a well toiled harvest, 
and a noble herd of animals near at hand to do 
ample justice to its abundance through a coming 
winter : thus consuming the forage of the farm, 
and returning to its soil valuable treasures of fer- 
tilizing stimulants : and yielding in their product, 
their increase, and their flesh a valuable profit 
to the intelligent and pains-taking husbandnmn. 

I shall make some remarks on the bam yard, 
the manure heaps, and the granary, in my nex^ 

Bi.AGxllocx, Apia 1843. .^^"^ 
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There is no little controrersy going on at the pres- 
ent moment among our Pennsylvania ftumeis, as to 
the effect of Magnesia, when it occurs in connexion 
with Limestone in the state of carbonate, and with it 
is deprived of its carbonic acid, and in this condition 
is applied to land. To elucidate this matter, and eive 
some general principles on diis subject, we sobjom a 
valuable extract from Professor Jolmston. 

1^. Carbonate of Magnesia is a tasteless 
earthy compound, which in some parts of the 
world forms rocky masses and veins of consid- 
erable height and thickness. It occurs more 
largely however, in connection with carbonate 
of lime in the magnesian limestones, so well 
known in the eastern and northern parts of 
£ngland,-*«and in similar rocks, distinguished 
by the name of dolomites or of dolomitic lime- 
stones, in various countries of Europe. The 
pure, exceedingly light, white magnesia of the 
shops, is partly extracted from the magnesian 
limestone, and partly from the mother liquor of 
the salt pans, which generally contains much 
magnesia 

When pure and dry, carbonate of magnesia 
consists of 43^ of magnesia, and 6 If of car- 
bonic acid. It dissolves readily in diluted acids 
(sulphuric, muriatic, or acetic), the carbonic 
acid at the same time escaping with efferves- 
cence. 

Existing as it does in many solid rocks, this 
carbonate of macfnesia may be expected to be 
present in the soil, and is found in the ashes of 
many plants. Of the ashes of some parts 
of plants it constitutes one^ixth of the entire 
weight 

When exposed to the air in a finely divided 
state, it gradually absorbs a quantity of mois- 
ture from the atmosphere, equal to two-thirds of 
its own vreight. In this state, it dissolves in 48 
times its weight of water, though, when dry, it 
is nearly insoluble. Like carbonate of lime it 
is also soluble in water impregnated with car- 
bonic acid, but in a somewnat greater degree. 
In this state of solution, it may be readily car- 
ried into the roots, and be the means of supply- 
ing to the parts of living vegetables, a portion of 
that magnesia which is necessary to their per- 
fect growth. 

Soils containing much of this carbonate of 
magnesia, are said to be highly absorbent of 
moisture, and to this cause is ascribed the cold- 
ness of such soils. This opinion is, however, 
open to doubt 

2^. Magnesia or Caustic Magnesia, the cal- 
cined magnesia of the shops, — When the car- 
bonate of magnesia is heated to redness in the 
open ak, it parts with its carbonic acid much 
more readily than lime does, and is brought into 
the state of pure or caustic magnesia. In this 
Hate it does not cccur in natttre but is occasion^ 



ally met in eombinatian widi about 30 per cent of 
water. When magnesian^iimestones or dolomites 
are burned, the quick-Hme obtained often contains 
caustic magnesia also in considerable quantity. 
This mixture is frequently applied to the land, 
and, as is well known in many parts of Eng. 
land, with injurious effects, if laid on in too 
large quantities. The cause of this hot or 
burning nature, as it is called, of magnesian 
lime, is not very satisfactorily ascertained. I 
shall, however, state two or three &cts, which 
may assist in conducting us to the true cause. 

1^. Quick-lime dissolves in 750 times its 
weight of water, at the ordinary temperature of 
the atmosphere, while pure magnesia requires 
5142 times its weight The magnesia there- 
fore, is not likely to injure living plants direct- 
ly by entering mto their roots in its caustic 
state, since lime which is 7 times more soluble 
produces no injurious effect 

2°. It seems to be the result of experience, 
that magnesia in the state of carbonate is but 
slightly injurious to the land j some deny that 
in this state it has any injurious effect at all 
This I feai is doubtful ; we may infer however, 
with some degree of probability, that it is from 
some property posseesed by magnesia in the 
caustic state, ana not possessed, or at least in an 
equal degree, either by guick-lip^e or by carbo- 
nate of magnesia, that its evil inff nence is chie^ 
ly to be ascribed. 

3^. When exposed to the air, quick-lime 
speedily absorbs water and carbonic acid from 
the air, forming first a hydrate^ in fine powder, 
and then a carbonate. Caustic mas^nesia ab- 
sorbs both of these more slowly than Time does, 
and in the presence of the latter, or when mixed 
with it, must absorb them more slowly still, 
since the lime will seize on the greater portion 
of the moisture and carbonic acid which exists 
in the air, immediately surrounding both. 
When slaked in the air also, the lime may be 
transformed in great part into carbonate while 
the magnesia still remains in the state of hy- 
drate, and it is a property of this hydrate to 
attract carbonic acid more feebly and slowly, 
even than the newly burned magnesia as it 
comes from the kiln. Hence when buried in 
the soil, ailer the lime has become nearly all 
transformed into carbonate, the magnesia may 
still be all either in the dry caustic state, or in 
that of a hydrate only. 

4^. Now there exist in the soil, and probably 
are exuded from the living roots, various actd 

• Compoimds of substances with water are called 
kfdrates (fiom the Greek woid for water). Thos sla- 
ked lime, a compound of lime with water,, is called 
hydrate of Ume — and the native compound of magne- 
sia with water, alluded to in the text, is called kjfSratt 
of ' 
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substances, both of organic and inorganic origin, 
which it is one of ti^ functi(»i8 of lime, when 
applied to the land, to combine with and render 
innoxious. But these acid compoands unite 
rather with the canstic magnesia, than with the 
lime which is already in combination with car^ 
bonic acid — and form salis* which generally 
are much more soluble in water than the com- 
pounds of lime, with the same acids. Hence 
the water that goes to the roots, reaches them 
more or less loaded with ma^esia salts, and 
carries into the yegetable circuLition more mag- 
nesia than is consistent with the healthy growth 
of the plant. 

It is hazardous to reason from the pheno- 
mena of animal to those of yegetable physio- 
logy, yet if lime and magnesia have the power 
of differently affecting the animal economy, 
why may they not also yery differently affect 
the yegetable economy 1 And since in the same 
circumstances, and in combination with the sub- 
stances they meet with in the same soils, mag- 
nesia is capable of entering more largely into 
a plant by its roots — ^may not magnesia be con- 
siaercd capable of poisoning a pkmt, when lime 
ia the same condition woald only imjuroye the 
soil? 

I have said that it may be doofoted whether 
magnesia in the state of carbonate is wholly 
unhuitful to the land. This doubt rests on the 
fiict that the magnesia retains its carbonic acid 
more feebly than lime does — and therefore its 
carbonate is the more easily decomposed when 
an acid body comes in contact with both. 
Though, therefore, the magnesian carbonate 
will not lay hold of all acid matter so readily 
and surely as caustic magnesia may, still occa- 
sions may occur where acid matters being aban- 
daot in the soil, so much carbonate of magnesia 
may be decomposed and dissolyed as to render 
the water absorbed by its roots destructive to 
the health or life of a plant 

In reference to this point, however, it must 
be distinctly understood, that magnesia is one 
of the kinds of inorganic food most necessary 
to plants, that a certain quantity of it in the soil 
is absolutely necessary to the growth of nearly 
all cultivated plants, and that it is only when it 
is conveyed to the roots in too large a quantity, 
that it proves injurious to yegetable life. 

5^. Sulphate of Magnesia'— the common 
Epsom isalts of the shops — ^is formed by dissol- 
ying carbonate of magnesia in diluted sulphuric 
acid. It exists ia nearly all soils which are 
formed from, or are situated in, the neighbour- 
hood of rocks containing magnesia. In some 
soils it is so abundant that in dry weather it 

* Compounds of the baseSf — ^potash, soda, lime, 
magnesia, Ace.,— with aeidt,*— salphuric, morialic, nl- 
tiiei §8€^ {oc vinsgar), 4^— ane caUed asU% 



forms a white efflorescence on the surface. This 
has been observed to take place in Bohemia 
Hungary, and parts of Germany, and it may 
be frequently seen in warm summer weather in 
the neighbourhood of Durham. 

This sah hap been found by Sprengel to act 
upon vegetation precisely in the same way as 
gypsum does, ana on the same kind of plants. 
It must be used, however in smaller quantity, 
owing to its great solubility. Its higher price 
will prevent its ever being substituted for gyp- 
sum, as "a top-dressing for clover, &c., but it is 
worth the trial, whether com plants, the grain 
of which contains much magnesia, mie^ht not 
be benefited by the application of a snudl quan- 
tity of this sulphate----along with such other 
substances as are capable of yielding the re- 
maining constituents which compose the inor- 
ganic matter of the gmin. 

CtTLTiVATioN OF Whbat. — i this autumn 
tried an experiment on wheat sowing: our 
crope of wheat in this district are very apt in 
our clay soils on the banks of the Forth called 
Carie, to be thrown out in spring, by alternate 
nights of frost and^ da3rs of sunshine, whereby 
the roots, if the plants are not entirely destroyeJl!^ 
are so injured that to support nature the plant 
puts out side shoots, and there being no firm 
nold of the ground, becomes what in England 
is called root-fiillen, and lodges long before the 
grain is ripe, thereby producing grain of an in- 
ferior quality as well as quantity. To endea- 
vour to get the better of these fiiults, I tried 
what drilling my wheat as beans are drilled in 
our cams would do. I sowed my wheat by a 
plough drawn by two horses five or six inches 
deep, and covered it with the next furrow at 
ten or eleven inches breadth. I never harrow- 
ed it after sowing, and horse's foot never trod on 
it. The wheat was covered by the deepest part 
of the furrow ; and to my surprize and that of 
my neighbours, the wheat thus sown and co- 
vered came up sooner than wheat sown the 
same day in the common broadcast way on 
some adjacent ground of similar quality, and 
the fallow treat^ exactly the same as to plough- 
ing, liming, &c, through the summer. As it 
is well known that wheat prefers a stiff soil to 
a loose one, I attributed the rapidity of growth 
to the stiff soil suiting the wheat more than the 
loose broadcast, for it not only came sooner, but 
kept the start it got, and now, after heavy rains 
and frost, looks better, the ground not bemgrun 
together and battered with the winter rains, as 
the broadcast wheat is ; and having examined 
it during severe frosts, I found that the roots of 
the plant had not suffered by it, whilst that sown 
broadcast had. The roots of the drilled wheat 
W9M aomslly senrideraMy longer, than ^ho 
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broadcast sowa the same day ; I have, therefore 
little doubt that I shall most probably have a 
standing crop of wheat in place of a lodged one, 
or at least not so soon lodged, and that I shall 
escape the root fiilling from the sprino^ frost It 
is well known that in England an insuument 
called the presser is used in light soils to finn 
the ground, and also that sheep are often pastur- 
ed or driven over it for that purpose. Another 
advantage of this plan of sowing is, that all 
trouble and time of harrowing is saved ; and if 
sudden rain comes on, the sowing is stopped at 
once, without the risk of being half drowned ; 
the ground is also much more cloddy in winter, 
thus afibrding shelter to the young plants, and 
an excellent cover for grass seeds, if sown in a 
dry, bleak, frosty morning, without harrowing, 
by the decomposition and falling down or moul- 
dering of the ground as the day advances, and 
the effects of the sun are feh on it. My expe- 
riment extended over two fields, comprehending 
about twenty acres; and I harrowed part of the 
one field and I think the part uxxharrowed 
looks beUer than the harrowed : however, time 
will show which has succeeded best. I was 
thrice stopped by rain during the sowing, but 
'^as I said above, feh no inconvenience from it I 
shall be happy to hear any observations from 
yourself or correspondents. Perhaps it is no 
novelty, the experiment I have made ; but in 
this part of the country drilling of wheat in the 
common way, and sowing eight or nine drills 
at a time, and then harrowing, is common 
enough, and I frequently do it myself; but to 
drill it by ploughmg down five or six inches, 
as I have oescribed, has not been tried before, 
and most people thought it was so deep it might 
bo long of appearing. Indeed, some thought 
it would never appear, but none were prepared 
for the more rapid vegetation than the broad- 
cast, nor for its keeping the start it took at first 
and which I impute entirely to the firm soil in 
which it was planted suiting the grain better 
than the loose. My drill machine is fixed be- 
tween the stilts of the plough, and one horse is 
sufficient, the same man ploughing and sowincf, 
and no harrowing being required considerable 
labour is saved. As to the crop, that cannot be 
determined till harvest, but I am satisfied with 
the experiment so far as it has gone. — London 
Farmers Mag, 

Fattening Cattlb. — I found to fiitten a 
pail of good oxen at Yille Auburn, would take 
forty-five cart-loads of raves and a ton of hay. 
When the raves were done they ffive ground 
corn, with water enough added to form a paste; 
this they leave four or five days to become sour, 
and then dilute it with water, thicken it with 
- out chafi; and giv» it to the o^pea thme a day. 



At Bassie, the same. They assert that oxea 
like it better for being sour, and that it answers 
better in fattening them. They eat about a bushel 
a day, weighing twenty two-pounds, and never 
give this and liquor without chopped hay. 

The droves I met coming to Paris, to the 
amount of twelve or fifteen hundred, were with 
few exceptions very fat — ^fatter than oxen are 
commonly seen in England in the spring. I 
handled many scores of them, and found them 
well fiitted. 

At Limogen the same process, but with the 
addition of a leaven to the paste, to quicken the 
fermentation and make it quite sour. At first 
the oxen will not drink it, but they are starved 
to it ; they usually take it the second day, and 
afler they have b^gun like it much, and never 
leave a d:rop. 

Between Brice and Gressenne they use maize, 
and to make them fatten sooner ana better they 
give them every night, and sometimes in a morn- 
ing, a ball of pork-grease as l&rse as an apple. 
It increases the appetite, and the oeasts perfectly 
devour their food afler it and their coats become 
smooth and shining. All here give salt plenti- 
fully. — Potfs CycUypitdia. 

AoEicuLTVRAL Advancbment. — The greet 
auxiliary of the Flemish farmer is the urine 
tank, wherein are collected not only the urine 
of cows and horses, but also the draining of the 
dung-hills. The urine tanks are generally 
sunk below the level of the ground, and have 
the sides buih of brick, and the bottom paved : 
they are of various dimensions, according to the 
number of cows and horses on the farm. Attach- 
ed to the distilleries where many beasts are con* 
stantly kept to consume the refusewash, there 
are very large urine tanks of an oblong shape, 
divided by partitions into different chambers, so 
that the hquor may be of the proper age when 
it is used, which some &rmer8 think ought to be 
six months. Each chamber is about eight feet 
square and six or eight feet deep: these are 
sometimes vaulted over, but frequently only co- 
vered with loose boards. As urine and the 
emptyings of privies are sold wholesale and re- 
tail, there are many large tanks near the rivers 
and canah, where the dealers have sometimes 
great quantities in store. Some of these consist 
of many square pits like tan-pit8,bricked round, 
and the inside covered with cement, which pre- 
vents loss by filtration. There is generally in 
a comer of each pit a graduat^ scale by 
which the number of barrels, or tons of liquid 
in the tank may be ascertained by observing the 
height of the surface. These tanks are gene- 
rally filled by boat loads brought from the large 
towns ; and when the season arrives for sowini^, 
in ^rinir and mtnim, the fiurmers ooom wi& 
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their carts and tubs, and purchase as mach as 
they may want The pnce varies from three 
to five francs (56 to 93 cts.) per hogshead, ac- 
cording to the quality. In a smiQi him of 
thirty to forty acres the tank is generally about 
twenty feet long, twelve wide, and six deep, 
with a partition in the middle, and arched over, 
leaving an opening for the pump, and another 
sufficient to allow a man to go in to empty out 
the earthy deposit which falls to the bottom. A 
trap door shuts over this aperture, to prevent ac- 
cidents. Sometimes the tank is round like a 
well, with a domed top, and so deep in the 
ground that it has a foot or two of eartn over it. 
The situation of the tank is either in the &rm- 
yard near the entrance of the cow-house, or im- 
mediately behind it ; sometimes it is like a cel- 
lar under the building, but this is apt to cause 
a disagreeable smell in the cow-house. We 
here describe those which we consider the most 
convenient : the form and capacity of the tanks 
vary greatly according to the means and no- 
tions of the proprietors of the farms, but a tank 
of some kind or of her is considered as an ap- 
pendage indispensable to a £irm as a barn or 
cow-house. The farmer would as soon think 
of dispensing with his plough as with his tank: 
and no expense or trouble is spared to keep this 
well supplied. The numerous towns and vil- 
lages in Flanders afford great help in the way 
of manure. The thrifty housewife and her 
active substitute, the maid, know the value 
of what in our households is thrown away or 
wasted and lost. A small tank, or a tub, sunk 
in the ground in some corner, contains all the 
liquid which can in any way be useful, soap- 
suds, washing of dishes, &^, are carefully kept 
in this reservoir, until, once a week, the rarmer 
or contractor calls with his tub on a cart ; and 
this, mixed with the contents of privies, which 
are frequently emptied, he kee|^ in large cis- 
terns for use or sale. — Flemish Husbandry, 



Brbaktno Horses. — Some 30 years ago there was 
an Irish groom called " the Whisperer/' who had the 
skiU of sabdoing the most uamanageable horse. His 
plan was to be closely shut up with the animal, when 
ne pretended to whisjnr to him, and after being " at 
confession*^ about 30 minotes, he would lead oat the 
horse perfectly subdued. Some almost incredible ex- 
amples are related of his success. He would never 
communicate the secret of his art, and it died with 
him. It is probably detailed below by oar intel- 
ligent conntryman, uatlin. Its success nas been sa- 
tisfactorily tested in some instances among civilized 
horses, since its publication. 

" I have often, in concurrence vdth a well- 
known custom of the country, held my hand 
over the eyes of the calf, and breathed a few 
strong breaths into the nostrils ; after which I 
liave, with my hunting companions, rode se- 
^^«cal miles JBtt) c» eacaBipM)% wjdi the little 



prisoner busily following the heels of my horse 
the whole way, as closely and affectionately as 
its instinct would attach it to the company of its 
dam. This is one of the most extraordinary 
things that I have met with in the habits of this 
wild country; and although I had often heard 
of it, and felt unable exactly to believe it, I am 
now vdlling to bear testimony to the fact, from 
the numerous instances which I have witnessed 
since I came into the country. During the 
time that I resided at this post, in the spring of 
the year, on my way up the river, I assisted (in 
numerous hunts of the bu£iilo, with the Fur 
Company's men), in bringing in, in the above 
manner, several of these little prisoners, which 
sometimes followed for 5 or 6 miles close to our 
horses' heels, and even into the Fur Companys 
fort, and into the stable where our horses were 
led. In this way, before I left for the head 
waters of the Missouri, I think we had collected 
about a dozen. In the same vray the wild 
horses are tamed. When the Indian has got 
him well secured with the lasso, and a pair of 
hobbles on his feet, he gradually advances, un- 
til he is able to place his hand on the animal's 
nose, and over his eyes, and at length to breathe 
in its nostrils, when it soon becomes docile and 
conquered ; so that he has little more to do than 
to remove the hobbles from his feet, and lead or 
ride it into camp." 
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Use op Cirrots ind Parsnips por Horsss.^ 
Can any of our readers inform us whether the inju- 
rious effect detailed in the following extract from 
Gluayles Agriculture, have ever been realised in this 
country ? The liberal use of salt would, we have no 
doubt, prevent this effect partially or wholly. 

"Horses eat this root greedily, but in this 
island it is never given them, as it is alleged 
that when on this food their eyes are injured." 
Again, in the island of Guernsey, he says : — 
"To horses, parsnips are frequently given, and 
have the property of making them sleek and 
fat ; but in working, they are observed to sweat 
profusely. If new, and cut sufficiently small, 
no other ill effect results, except indeed, at one 
period of the year, towards the close of Feb- 
ruary, when the root begins to shoot ; if then 
given, both horses and homed cattle are subject 
on this food, to an inflammation in the eyes, and 
epiphora, or weeping; in some subjects per- 
haps producing blmdness." 



Protection of Cotton from the Lou5b« 
— Lewis M. Garrett, of Madison co. in our 
State, in a communication to the Agriculturist 
of Nashville, says that the best way to prevent 
the depredations of lice on cotton is to leave 
balks between the ridges, to grow up in grasf 
and wsedsy sad nroaia mpf w igM vatil Urn 
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eotton is advanced beyond danger, or the louse 
has disappeared. 

His theory on the subject is this : The louse 
will prey upon any thing juicy and green as 
well as upon cotton-— and by leaving plenty of 
weeds, &c, between the rows to amuse the hun- 
gry insect, his attention will be divided and the 
cotton be less molested. If on the other hand 
the field is broke up, and every green thing re- 
moved except the few stalks of cotton left to 
make the stand, (as is the common practice) 
those stalks being all that is left for their food 
the whole army of depredators will at once 
attack. 

Mr. Qarrett also recommends that the cotton 
should not be too closely ihinn^ as by leaving 
more stalks for the louse to prey on, the lew 
yoa want for the stand will have a better chance 
to escape. 

The notions of Mr G. seems very reasonable 
and correct, and experiments on his advice are 
certainly worth trial. We can add our own 
recollections on the subject, which &vor the 
same views. Some years ago it was the com- 
mon practice in plantins; cotton, to throw up a 
ridge of four furrows, leaving balks of grass 
and weeds, as Mr. G. advises, to be ploughed 
out after the cotton was scraped ; and at that 
period, suffering from the louse was not heard 
of among our planters. This system has now 
however been thrown aside as slovenly, and we 
now every year, have more or less complaints 
of ice. 



Valuible hints on Butter Making and Pack- 
ing.—" SoUditjr and firmness, I think, is of more con- 
sequence than is generally allowed ; the nearer batter 
can be made of me consistency of wax, the longer it 
will keep its flavour ; and as it is not so easily acted 
apK>n bv the atmospheric air, it will retain less salt or 
brine, being divested more effectually of the butter- 
milk, consequently will be less disposed to acidity. 

" To accomplish this object I recommend salting 
the cream by putting rather more fine table salt to it 
than is used when applied after churning, because a 
part will be left with the buttermilk ; or, use strong 
clean brine, the produce of the salt generally usea! 
and mix with the cream or butter, the nand to be used 
in the making as little as possible, (the earlier the but- 
ter is made, and the cooler the dairy the better--the 
latter should be washed out with salt and water the 
first and last thing every dayQ The hand relaxes the 
texture of the butter j it mignt by a little practice be 
avoided altogether by using wooden pats fthe same 
as used by the London cheesemongers) u>r putting 
into casks, or making into shape for sale, which will 
press out the whey effectually by beating. These pats 
must be always, (except when in the hand for use) 
kept in a tub of fresh cold water, which will prevent 
the adhering of the butter and keep them cooL 

" The quantity of salt or brine reqpired, will in 
some degree depend on the season oi the y<?ar, the 
distance to be sent, and time to be kept. Brine is 

8 referable to salt, as the butter is smoother and better 
avored. If salt be used, it may be in the proportioa 
^^alfa»q|auDejof.i|fr taUe salt iiiisei,.«Mi two 



drachms of fine saltpetre, and two drachms of fine 
yellow dry Jamaica sugar, to every pound of buttei. 
If the butter be made up in lumps for the market, I 
would recommend that every lump be wrapped round 
with a pieee of calico soaked in brine made from fine 
dry sal^ that wUl cany an egg ; if the brine be weak 
and watery it may be mjurious. If the butter be put 
into a firkin or half-firkin, the cask should be made 
of white oak, ash, or sycamore, or beech (the whiter 
the wood and hoops the better it pleases the eye,) well 
seasoned by scalding out several limes with not brine 
made fh)m pure and clean salt. It should be well 
bound and made water tight, with head and bottom 
groved ; three pounds should be allowed for soakage. 

" If very choice butter, I would recommend a salt 
cloth around the butter, also on the top and at the 
bottom ; the cloth can be kept in its place by a hoop, 
which can be removed as the cask fills ; in either case 
the cloths can be returned or sold to the buyer, as 
many of the cheesemongers use cloth instead of pa- 
per in sending out the butter to the consumer. 

'* Much observation, attention, and arrangement is 
required to see and judge as to what improvement can 
be effected in the make of butter ; comparative state- 
ments from different dairies at different times — the 
temperament of the milk and cream in the different 
stages — the situation and state of the dairy — the 
quantity and quality of cream the milk will yield in 
difllerent localities, under different management — the 
effects of the use of various sorts of salt, brine, sugar, 
honey, or saltpetre, mix^ with the milk, the crcam, 
or the butler— the effect of mixing different milks to- 
gether — the effect of heat and acid applied in churn- 
ing ; the best sort of colouring, if any and what des- 
ciiption of food has such effect , the effect of dry, wet 
or shady pasture, also of regular exercise for the 
cows, if any, and what effect as the production of 
cream in prc^rtion to the milk given by the cows, if 
feeding on com or grain, or by adding meal in the 
water for drink." Wiluam Wsbs. 

Mr. Burke also stated that in many parts of Hol- 
land the brine was added, not to the butter itself, but 
to the cream from which it was to be obtained ; and 
that he believed honey to be preferable to sugar as an 
addition for improving its quality. Roif. Ag, Soc Tn, 

Nbw Clover. — Two new clovers have been at- 
tracting attention in France. One is the Hybrid, 
and the other the Elegant. Elegant clover was for 
some time considered identical with one called T. 
hybridum, ctiltivated la Sweden ; when, however, 
growing together, the differences are strildng ; the 
latter is larger in all parts than the former, and the 
colour of its flowers is a brighter rose, s^aued with 
white in the centre, while the Elegant trefoil has rath- 
er dull reddish rose blossoms, coloured alike in cvexy 
part of the flower-head. The appearance of the her- 
bage is different : the Ilybrid clover has bright and 
dark foliage, ana that of^ the Elegant is pale and un- 
equal ; the leaflets of the latter are also marked with 
a Drown band like common clover, which is not the 
case with the hybrid. Another character of the 
Hybrid is, that in summer, when it begins to shed its 
blossom, and during the autumn, the root throws out 
fresh foliage, arranged like a rosette ; but in the Ele- 
gant trefoil this does not occur -, it is the lateral 
branches which rest on the ground that supply the 
verdure. The Elegant trefoil is found in abundance 
on poor clayey strong soils, where it grows thick and 
vigorous ; it is wild in France in many places, not 
unfreonently in fierruginous sand. It is more than 
probable that both the species will one dav form val- 
uable additions to our forage plants, as they appear 
as thouf h they would succeed on land unsuitable for 
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SUOOBSTIONS FOR AoKICULTURAL SoCIS- 

TIE8. — I propose making^ it conditional that no 
male animal shall be allowed to compete for a 
prize without producing a certificate that during 
the past year ne has served such a fair propor- 
tion of females as may be fixed on. 

Also I would suggest that instead of a pre- 
mium being given commonly to the Attest ani- 
mal exhibited, a strict enquiry should be made 
as to the expense of bringing it into that fatted 
state, and decided by a preference given to that 
animal or breed wnich has acquired the best 
condition on the poorest cheapest &re. It can 
be of no value to the generality, of our farmers 
who look for their subsistence to the profits de- 
rived firom their farms by judicious economy, to 
know that the weaUhy expend a sum in pre- 
paring their stock for shows, double its value 
when ready for exhibition; on the contrary, 
the rqp,lly valuable gift to our nation would be 
those animals arriving at a state of perfection 
at the smallest expense, and such only ought to 
obtain premiums. 

But to be brief With regard to prizes, I 
would place a new, earlier, more prolific, bet- 
ter kind of grain, capable of being grown on 
inferior soils, as first of importance, since on 
grain depends the lives of nine-tenths of our 
immense population ; and let it not be forgotten 
that one bushel of increased produce in sfrain 
over every arable acre in Britain would add 
1,200,000 quarters annually to the present ave- 
rage of OUT com crops. What object then de- 
serves really the greatest encouragement ? 

The second place should be assigned to new 
saperior roots, grasses, or any kind of vegetable 
food. 

Superior ploughs, a perfect dibbler, or other 
implements, capable of performing the various 
operations necessary for tillage best, and at least 
expense, should decidedly in justice stand third 
—•for their benefits would be felt speedily all 
over the country. 

As to deciding by the necessarily brief trials 
at cfUr annual shows, the thing is iiApossible ; 
W let our Society call on the many willing 
to devote their time and talents to this most im- 
portant object, and there will be no want of 
bimdreds ready to form a committee perfectly 
competent to decide the question, at furthest 
^thin six months from their appointment. 

Discoveries of new and valuable economical 
''Mnures, the destruction of the wire worm, tur- 
"^P %j gr^^j ftJid remedies for the many other 
evils which afflict the best agriculturists, should 
come next, and not yield in importance to the 
all-absorbing premiums for animals which ought 
to stand fourth ; though I fear that old habits and 
prejudice will yet for a while get the better of 
reason, and give them a higher place than I 



hope I have succeeded in proving them to de- 
serve. 

The principal points of all the best and worst 
animals exhibited at our shows, should be writ- 
ten out by their judges, and for the information 
of young agriculturists who attend our shows to 
acquire instruction, placed as tickets on some 
conspicuous part of each animal — Lon, Far. 
Mag, 



Bokhara Cloyer appears to be a variety of Meli- 
lotus Arborea, was given me by Mr. Loudon in the 
spring of 1839. It vegetated freely, and grew most 
luxuriantly an to the latter part of September, when 
it was four feet high ; it was then mown, and the 
stalks manufactured into strong and durable hemp. 
Horses eat the plant with great avidity in its young 
state ; and to judge from the extraorainary growth 
the first year, it may be fed off three times, namely, 
the midale of June, July, and August. It stood the 
winter of 1839-40 well, proving itself to be a hardy 
plant. On the 28th of April, 1840, a small portion of 
It was cut, which was then 15 inches high ; on the 
28th of May again, height 16 inches ; and subsequent- 
ly on the Ibih of June, height 17 inches ; in August 
15 inches, and in September 12 inches ; the first flow- 
ers appeared in Jane, and by the middle of July it was 
covered with its highly fragrant white blossom. A 
large portion had been leA for seed, and towards the 

d ol September the crop was harvested, each plant 
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producing from 10 to 20,000 seeds, the stalks bein^ 
m>m 12 to 13 feet in height. From the experiments I 
have made with Bokhara Clover, I should calculate 
that an acre would produce irom 20 to 30 tons of 

freen herbage. The nrst year it may be cut in June, 
uly, and August, each cutting averaging three to five 
tons of green herbage. The second year in April, 
May, June, July, August and Septemtler, each month 
producing three to five tons of herbage. If intended 
to be saved for seed, it must not be cut more than 
three times, in April, May and June. The roots 
form a sort of manure ; and from two to three tons of 
hemp. Great advantage must be derived from its 
cultivation, as it forms a valuable green food for all 
sorts of cattle at an early period of the season ; and 
if cut when 15 or 20 inches high, an abimdant crop 
would be produced, yielding hay superior in quality 
and quantity to the common herbage plants. To 
judge firom what has hitherto been seen of tne Bokhara 
Clover, it appears to be a valuable biennial plant, well 
adapted for growth in this country ; nor is it unlikely 
that it may be found to thrive on such soils as, by 
agriculturists, are termed clover-sick ; whereby its 
Y^ue would be greatly enhanced. Should it, as may 
reasonably be expected, in ordinary seasons on good 
soils, be ready for catting in the early part of April, 
farmers who nave no grass, and but a snort supply of 
hay, carrots, or turnips, would derive essential bene« 
fit from it. The Bokhara Clover being a tall, deep- 
rooted plant, with a strong stem well clothed with 
fbliage and blossom, it keeps the ground in a more 
perfect state than most other plants of the artificial 
grass kind, and consequently will be more influential 
in ameliorating and preparing the soils for the recep- 
tion of wheat crops. It is a plant capable of being 
cultivated with success and advantage on almost all 
heavy and dry descriptions of land if in a tolerable 
state of fertility ; and it jnay be sown from March till 
June. The proportion of seed that is necessary must 
vary according to the quality of the land and the state 
ol preparation to which it has been brought ; on the 
richer descriptions of soil that are firee bom weeds, 8 
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The charter for the incorporation of this 
valuable institution, was granted by the Le- 
gislature of the State of New York, to be lo- 
cated in this city, May 2, 1829. Its objects, 
as recited in the act of incorporation, were 
"for the purpose of encournging and pro- 
motiDg domestic industry in this state and 
the United States, in agriculture, commerce, 
manufactures, and the arts, and any improTe- 
ments made therein, by bestowing rewards 
and other benefits on those who shall mnke 
any such improrements, or excel in any of 
the said branches, and by such other ways 
snd means as shall appear to be most expe- 
dient." A noble object truly, and how well 
carried out by those interested with its 
management, tne long file of records of its 
transactions, and the united testimony of the 
community who have participated in its 
benefits, will amply show. In the incipient 
■ta^es of its existence, its influence was 
limited, from tho want of tfflcient organiia- 



tion, and such an amount of pecuniary mean* 
as were essential to its success. But after its 
more thorough organization, a plan of opera- 
tions was matured and adoptet^ which, with 
the aid of more extended pecuniary contri- 
butiouB, have enabled the competent and 
devotud men who have directed its efforts, 
to realise, in no inconsiderable degree, the 
benefits anticipated from its creation. These 
hencfits have been two-fold; Ist, the collec- 
tion of information on the various subjects 
embraced in its charter, for the purpose of 
disseminating it abroad over the community, 
through all the means available for this 
object; by a well selected and extensive 
library, by popular discussions and lecture^ 
but principally by'the aid of the press, which 
has been made the vehicle of spreading 
throughout the United States, a vast amennt 
of the most important facts connected with the 
best interests of every citizen, in the vari- 
ous reports and addresaes from committees 
that have, from time to time, been appointed 
for this purpose ; and 2nd, the excitement of 
a laudable competition through its annual 
fairs, which, in collecting a great number 
and variety of the best specimens in every 
occupation both of nature and art, have stimu- 
lated to an incredible extent, the development 
of American industry, skill, and resources. 
These fairs are got up in the moat liberal, 
attractive, and efficient form. In the midst 
of a city containing more than one-third of a 
million of active and intelligent citizens, the 
commercial emporium of the United States, 
accessible to its remotest borders by its 
direct channels of communication, the oceaOi 
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navigable riTers, canals and rail roads, and 
the resort of intelligence and enterprise from 
every quarter of the globe, these annual ex- 
nibitions have displayed the congregated 
products of the best portion of a Hemisphere. 
£very arrangement that could add effect and 
interest to this exhibition have been provided. 
The most ample and convenient room has 
been afforded, and a refined and elegant 
taste has given to them order, beauty, and 
attraction, by the nice adjustment and har- 
monious grouping of the varied productions 
of the husbandman, the artisan, the manu- 
facturer, and the artist. The beneficial 
efiTects that have resulted from these exhi- 
bitions, and which are yet to be developed 
in their profi^ressive influence, cannot be 
estimated. They have excited the indolent, 
they have enlightened the ignorant, they 
have rewarded the meritorious, and they 
have cheered the hopes of every lover of his 
countrv who has witnessed them. 

We have but few of the data of the transac- 
tions of the Institute before us; but from 
these we learn, that the aggregate receipts 
for the last seven years have been $51,920 96, 
all of which has been rigidly applied to pro- 
mote the objects of its existence* Of this 
large amount, nearly all has been the contri- 
bution from private and individual liberality, 
a small portion only having been appropriated 
by the Legislature of the State. The greater 
part of this sum has been required for the 
iRTge expenditures for rents, library, printing, 
and the various disbursements incidental to 
its operations; leaving but a small amount 
to be applied as premiums to the successful 
competitors for its rewards. We subjoin the 
last m a tabulated form :•— 



Ynr, 
1836 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 



Gold Sliver Silver 

Uedals. Medals. Cape Diplomaf. Vols. Valno. 

16 91 00 340 00 $905 40 
27 125 00 249 00 1138 00 
29 126 00 308 00 1198 30 

26 167 00 396 00 1370 04 

27 124 13 384 00 1155 44 
12 60 18 331 00 842 50 

17 118 18 336 26 1172 03 



Total, 154 811 49 2344 26 $7781 71 

It will be seen, that the total of expendi- 
tures for all the objects embraced by the 
Institute, besides the honorary rewards in 
diplomas to the number of 2,344, amounts to 
$7,781 71. But, as our design in calling the 
attention of our readers to the Institute is 
strictly connected with the objects of our 
work, we shall confine ourselves entirely to 
its agricultural character. We find the Pre- 
miums awarded to the agricultural depart- 
ment are— 





Gold 


Btlver 


SUver 








Year 


Mvlali. 


Medala. 


Cups. 


DlploinBi. 


Volt. 


Valve. 


1835 


1 


4 


00 


17 


00 


$43 50 


1836 


3 


9 


00 


28 


00 


104 00 


1837 


2 


15 


00 


39 


00 


110 00 


1838 


4 


21 


00 


42 


00 


176 00 


1839 


6 


17 


13 


70 


00 


323 24 


1840 


2 


12 


18 


60 


00 


332 25 


1841 


6 


31 


17 


71 


26 


529 97 



Total, 24 



109 



48 



327 26 $1618 96 



Although the above amount seems smaU in 
comparison with the large sum received, yet 
in the various disbursements for rents for 
the accommodation of farming implements, 
steam-engine for propelling farming and other 
machinery, printing reports on agricultural 
subjects, and the incidental expenses con- 
nected with this object, nearly one-third of 
the gross receipts have been expended. As 
agriculturists, however, and representing by 
far the most numerous and important brmneh 
of the industrial portion of the country, we 
think we have a right to claim a greater share 
of the attention and pecuniary means of the 
Institute. Though receiving its charter and 
organization from a single State, that one, by 
universal consent, is the Empire State, Its 
objects have ever been, and, we trust, will 
ever be, as its name imports, truly and en- 
tirely national. Every citizen of this wide- 
spread Union, has an equal claim to its bene- 
fits and rewards. And occupying as it does, 
in its locality, the commercial centre of the 
country, w# are desirous of seeing it, as it 
may be, the agricultural centre likewise, to 
such extent, at least, as a national stamp can 
be imparted to any agricultural society in a 
country embracing so widely-diversified cli- 
mate, productions, and extent. We are de- 
sirous of seeing increased efiiciency and de- 
votion to this feature in its character, and 
think we discover in the progressive advance- 
ment made in this branch within the last few 
years, the rapid approximation to our most 
sanguine wishes. 

The amount to be appropriated in agricul- 
tural premiums this season, is about $800 ; 
while the expenses of fitting up and rents for 
the various rooms and grounds, will be equal 
to thrice this amount. We are not satisfied, 
however, with the meagre lists of animals 
and products receiving rewards from the 
Institute ; and we hope, before the arrange- 
ments for the Fair of the ensuing season are 
matured, such accessions to its agricultural 
department will have been received, as to 
afiford the full measure of importance and 
weight to which it is intrinsically entitled 

We annex the agricultural and horticulta* 
ral litti of premiums^ committees (so far as 
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they are completed,) and the rules and ar- 
rangements for the coming Fair, which is to 
be held in this city in October, 1842. 

H^WUVa MATCH. 

The Plowing Mateh will take place at East New- 
Tork, on Long Island, about tve rnUes from the city, 
on Wednesday, the 12th day of October. For the best 
Plow, Silver Cup. For the second best Plow, Sil- 
ver Medal. The following premioms will be awarded 
for the best Plowing, performed within one hour, on 
oae eighth acre of green sward : Best Plowing, Silver 
Cup, value 8 dollars. Second Best Plowing, Silver 
Medal. — ^Third Best Plowing, Diploma. Jeremiar 
Johnson, N. Y., Ajllen Putnam, Mass., P. Schutxxb, 
N. J., Committee on Plows and Plowing. 

SzbUHtlMt of Pan Blood and IfatlTo Cattle. 

The Committee have again secured the extensive 
premises at the jnnction of Broadway and Union Place, 
which will be completely arranged with suitable sheds, 
stalls and pens, for the ami^e and safe accommodation 
of the various kinds of stock presented. Messrs. Whit- 
ney, Poole, Choules, Schuyler and Clark, the Superin- 
tending" Committee, will have the entire eontrol of the 
arrangement of the Cattle Exhibition. Feed of every 
description will be provided on the gcomid at the cheap- 
est possible rate, for those who wish to purchase; and 
as no entrance money for Cattle will be required, and 
Exhibitors may bring their own feed, the expenses of 
the occasion will be greatly reduced. Careful and ex- 
perienced men will be in attendance to assist in taking 
charge of the animals. 

Us! ol VnmimmM om CtaUm. 



BULLS. 

Fur the beat Bull of an improved breed, 2 years 
old and upwards — Gold Medal or Silver Cup, $15 00 

For the second best do. of an improved breed, 2 
years old and upwards — Silver Medal. 

For the best one year old do. of an improved 
breed— Silver Cup, 10 00 

For the second best do. do.-— ttlver Medal. 

For the best Bull Calf, do.— Silver Cup, 8 00 

For the second best do. do. — Silver Medal. 

cows. 

For the best Cow, of an improved breed, 3 years 
old and upwards— Gold Medal or Silver Cop, 15 00 

For the second best do. of an improved breed, 3 
years old and upwards— Silver Medal. 

For the best one year old Heifer— Silver Cup, 10 00 

For the second best do. — Silver Medal. 

For the best Heifer CalP-Silver Cup, 8 00 

For the second best do. — ^Medal. 

NATiva vrocK. 

For the best BdU, native breed, 2 years and up- 
wards—Silver Cup, . . . . 10 00 

For the second best do.— Silver Medal 

For the best Bull Calf, do. do. 

For the best Cow, do. three years and up- 
wards—Silver Cup, . . . 10 00 

For the second best do. do.— Silver Medal. 

For the best Heifer Calf do. 

WOREINO OXEN. 

For the best pair of Working Oxen— OoU Me- 
dal or Silver Cup, . , . 15 00 

For the second best do.^9i1ver Medal. 

Fat Cattle will receive discretionary premiums. 

For a method of working oxen without the use 
of the common yoke, which, in the judgment 
of the Committee, shall be deemed an if. prove- 
ment— Silver Cop, . . . 10 00 



SOO 



For the best Back— SUver €>ap. 



For the second best do. — Silver Medal, 

For the best Ewe— Silver Cup, 8 00 

For the second best do.— Silver MedaL 

For the best Wether, do. 

For the best Lamb, do. 

SWXNS. 

For the best Boar— Silver Cup, 8 00 

For the second best do. — ^Diploma. 

For the best Sow— Silver Cup, . . 8 00 

For the second best do. — ^Diploma. 

For the best Shoat, do. 

HoasBS. 

For the best Stnd Horse— Oold Medal or SQverCup,t5 00 

For the second best do. — Silver Medal. 

For the best brood Mare— Gold Medal or Silver 
Cup, • . 15 00 

For the second best do.— Silver Medal. 

For the best Colt, not exceeding 2 years old — Sil- 
ver Cup, . . 8 00 

For the b^ Jack — Silver Cup, 8 00 

HX7LCS. 

For the best pair of working Mule^-SOver Cup, 10 00 

REGTOLATIONS. 

1. AH entries of Stock must be made, either verbally 
or in writing, at the office of the Secretary of the Amer- 
ican Institute in the Park, rear of the City Hall, on oar 
before Monday, the 17th day of October, with full pedi* 
grecs of the animals, their breed, ages, owner's names^ 
&c., and with such observations, as to their food, thriH, 
constitution, milking or fattening qualities, as they may 
see fit to append. This is absolutely necessary, that th« 
Secretary may be able to prepare a Catalogue in time 
for the use of the Examining Committee ) and neiUier 
the Secretary nor the Committee will be responsible for 
the omission of any animal on the Catalogue, if thit 
rule is not complied with. 

2. All animals must be upon the ground by 9 o'clock, 
A. M. on Wednesday, Oct. 19, attended by their own- 
ers or keepers, for the inspection of the Examining 
Committee. 

3. The Judges upon Stock, will meet at Niblo's Gar- 
den at half past 8 oMock, A. M., of the 19th day of 
October, to organize and proceed immediately to the 
discharge of their several duties. On the completion 
of their awards, the Committees will append to each 
prize animal a certificate designating the particular 
premium awarded. 

4. No animals can be removed after entry, without 
the consent of the Superintending Committee. 

5. A public sale of pure blood Cattle will take place 
on Friday, Oct. 2l8t, at 10 o'clock, A. M. when an 
auctioneer will be provided at the expense o the Insti- 
tute, for the disposal of the same, and it is particularly 
desired that they may be specially designated as for sale 
on tl|^ Catalogue. 

6. All animals will be admitted on the ground desig- 
nated for the exhibition, on the presentation of a Ticket, 
which the owners or proprietors will obtain from the 
Secretary at the time of entering the same. 

7. The rule in force at former Fairs, of excluding 
animals which have already token prizes at the Ameri^ 
can Institute, is now abolished, and the premiums are 
now open for competition without reservation. 

Judges on CattU. — ^Francis Rotch, N. York ; L. F, 
Allen, do. ; B. V. French, Mass. j David Uaggerson, 
do. ; C. M. Giddin?s, Ohio. 

Judges on Horse*.— Charles Henry Hall, N. York | 
William T. Porter, do; Henry Wheeler, do. 

Judges on Swn«.--R. L. Allen, N. York j A. D9 
Russey, N. Jersey ; Wflliom K. Townsend, Conn. 

Judges on Sheep,— IR. P. Prentice, N. York ; John & 
' Talntor, Conn, j Francis Botch, Jr.N. York. 
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Judges on jSgrieuUuntl Prafa«f«.— Henry Colmaiiy 
N, York 5 Eli Ives, Conn. ; Francis Price, N. Jersey. 

Judges of Dairy Products. — ^Luther Tucker, N. Yorkj 
John E. Hoyt, Conn. ; Charles A. Stetson, N. York. 

The Committee on Horticulture, in cooj unction -with 
the Agricultural Board of the American Institute, have, 
ulttf mature deliberation^ concluded, that as Autunn, 
(the time of holding, the Annual Fair,) is not the most 
propitious reason for an Exhibition of the choiotst speci- 
mens of FUnoers, the objects of the Institute will be bet- 
ter promoted, by not confining their premiums to •sy 
s^ct species or varieties, but to offer inducements to all 
HorttcjoXturists and Florists, proiessioiial and amateur, 
to furnish daily supplies of the Flowers of the season for 
the deaor»tion of the florticultural Booms ; and thus 
stimulate their fellow citizens in general, to pursue that 
most healthful and enchanting of all reereations, the 
cvJtiiratipn of Flowers, 

It is proposed to set apart the second story oi the 
north wing of the Saloon in Niblo^ Gaboxk, expressly 
for the purpose of exhibiting Agricultural and Horticul- 
tund production^, and the rooms wiU be so fitted up, 
that their contents can be seen by visiters to the b^t 
possible advantage.' without risk of despoliation. . A 
skilful Grardner wOi be engaged, to receive and arrange 
all the field and garden products, such as Vegetables, 
Grain, Fruit, Flowers, or whatever may be committed 
to his care, and the Horticultural Committee will be in 
acttendance daily, to superintend that particular depart- 
■lent, to see that every contributor to the Horticultural 
show is fully and fairly represented, by his name being 
Attached in legible and uniform characters to every ar- 
ticle he may offer for exhibition, and to record every 
transaction for the goyemment of the Judges at the 
time of deciding the premiums, when the quantity as 
well as the quality of the Flowers furnished will be du- 
ly considered, and the names of all contributors to the 
Ornamental department, entered on the annals of the 
Institute. 

The Board of Managers of the last Annual Fair, ha- 
Ting awarded several copies of Agricultural and Horti- 
eultural Books, as premiums for superior specimens of 
Garden and Field productions, and this present Board 
being of opinion that mental acquirements are the most 
enduring memorials, have been induced to follow so 
wise and noble an example. Competitors are hereby 
assured, that each volume will be embellished with a 
tablet, containing the name and object for which it was 
awi^ed, so as to render it a truly honourable memen* 
to^ in the following form : 

auiBssBMs&siSBSBSsseaBsesesBSBSiHKSsesBSKsescsBSBaesESBsev! 

g AWISDBD BT THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE, | 

C At THEia FiiTEEZfTH Ankual Fair, 1842. ^ 

JB To A. B., aa a Premiam for mperior •peoiniena of Garden Prodo||^ Hjt 

AH imperishable articles, to be entitled to free privi- 
leges, must be delivered to the Clerk of the Fair, en- 
tered on the Books, and receipts taken, either on Fri- 
&y, the 7th, or Saturday, the 8th of October. Rife 
Frotts, Dixicate Plants, Flowers, &-c. may be de- 
ferred until the morning of the 10th, provided they are 
ia their places by noon, on which time of the day they 
must be brought on the succeeding days. 

The foUowtng Premiums are oH ered i 

FLOWERS. 

For the best and greatest display of Green and Hot- 
house Plants — Silver Medal. 

Best and greatest variety of Cut Flowers, fi:om do.^>A 
copy of Down lug's Rural Architecture. 

Bast and most beautiful Bouquet— ^Ter Medal. 



Second best dp.<— A copy of Downfaig's Cottage Arehi 

tecture. 
Third best do.-^A copy of the American Flower Gar 

den Directory. 
Best and greatest display of Dahlias and other Floweia 

exhibited during the Fair--6ilTer Cup. 
Second best supply of do. do. do.— A Silyer Medal. 
Third best do. do.— A copy of the American Botanical 

and Horticultural Magasine. 
Fourth best do. do.— A copy of Downing's Cottage At* 

chitecture. 
Fifth best do. do.-— A copy of the American Flows 

Garden Direetory. 
Sixth best supply— A copy of Bridgeman's Gardener^ 

Assistant. 

Discretionaiy premiums will be given to any addi 
tidnal articles in this department, which may be deemec 
by the Committee as entitled to special notice. 

Fresh supplies of Flowers will be thankfully xeceiTc4 
on the mommg of each day of the Exhibition. 

jrauiTS. 

For the best and greatest variety of Apples— Savei 

Medal. 
Best six Table Apples— A copy of Kenrick's American 

Orehardist. 
Best six Winter Apples— A copy of Bridgeman^s Gaa- 

dener's Assistant. 
Best cultiTated Cranberries— -A copy of the Americaii 

Agriculturist. 
Best and greatest variety of Grapes — Silver Medal. 
Best six bunches of Grapes, (foreign,)— A copy of the 

United States Farmer. 
Best six bunches of Isabella Grapes— A copy of Gray^ 

Practical Agriculture. 
Best six banches of Catawba Grapes— A copy of John- 

son's Agricultural Chimistry. 
Best six bnnehts other variety— A viHame of the Culti* 

vator. 
Best six Nectarines— A eopy of Kenrick*s American 

Orehardist. . 

Best six Peaches, (fineestoaes)— A copy of Bridgemanifc 

Gardener's Assistant. 
Best six Peaches, (cUngtoaes,)-— A eopy of Kenrick's 

American Orchaniist. 
Best and greatest variety of Pears — SiWer Medal. 
Best six Table Pears— A copy of Eenrick's American 

Orchfrdist. 
Best six Winter Pears— A copy of Bridgeman's Garden* 

er's Assistant. 
Best six Plumb6-r*A Diploma. 
Six second best Plumbs— A copy of Downing's Cottage 

Architecture. 
Best six Quinces — ^A Diploma. 
Six second best do.— A copy of Gray's Praetfeal Agri* 

culture. 

VXOETAaiSS. 

For the best and greatest variety of Culinary Vegeta* 
bles— A Silver Medal. 

Best and greatest variety of Vegetable Roots Par Cat- 
tle — ^A Silver Medal. 

Best six Blood Beets— A copy of the American Agri* 
culturist. 

Best six Sugar Beets— A eopy of the United States Fttr- 
mer. 

Best six Mangel Wartsel Beets— A copy of Gray's 
Practical Agriculture. 

Best three heads of Cape Broccoli— A eopy of Bridge- 
man's Gardener's Assistant. 

Best three heads of Caoliflower— A copy of Bud's Far- 
mer's Companion. 

Best six heads of Drumhead Cabbage— A copy of Dow 
Bnral Arehiteetura 
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Best six heads of Saroy Oabbage— A copy of Dana^s 

Mack Manual. 
Best twelve Carrots for table use— nA copy of the Amer- 
ican Agricnlturalist. 
Best twelve Carrots, for cattle— A copy of the United 
States Fanner. 

Best twelve, roots of solid Celery— A copy of Johnson's 
Agriealtaral Cbimistry. 

B«t three Egg Plants — A copy of Bridgeman's Gar- 
dener's Assistant. 

Best peck of white Onions-^ A copy of Bnal's Farmer's 
Companion. 

Best peck of silver-skumfld Onioiis-^A copy of Dana's 
Muck Manual. 

Best peck of red Onioni'^A oopy of the American Ag- 
riculturist. 

Best twelve Parsnips^ Ibr table ate A copy of Gray's 
Practical Agricuitnre. 

Best twelve Parsnips, for catUc— A copy of the United 
States Farmer. 

Best peck of Potatoes, fiir the table— A Diploma. 

Second best do. do.— A copy of Johnson's Agricnltnnl 
Chimiatry. 

Best peek of Seedling Potatoes— A Diploma. 

Second best do. do.— A copy of Bueft's Farmer's Com- 
panion. 

Best peck of Potatoes fiir cattle— A vohuoe of the Cul- 
tivator. 

Best three Winter Pomf Idai— A vohime of the New 
Genesee Farmer. 

Best three Pumpkins for cattle— A Diploma. 

Three second best do. do.-^A copy of Dana's Muck 
Manual. 

Best twelve roots of Salsiiy^A eopy of Bri^^eman's 
Gardener's Assistant. 

Best six Sgnashea-*^ copy of the Amerkan Agrieul- 
turist. 

Best half peck of Toma toes A eopy of the United 
States Farmer. 

Best peck of White Tumipe*-^ copy of J<6haso&*t Ag- 
ncoltoral Chtmtstry. 

Best peck of Yellow Tnni%s--»A toIqbw of the Cul- 
tivator. 

Beit peck of Rvssia Tai*nips» (Rote Baga,)-^ ^lume 
of the New Geaeoee Fvmer. 
DiM^etioQary prenuums will be given on Agrienlti!* 

ml snd Horticultural Prodnctioas not entmerated in the 

above list» if deemed worthy by the Committee. 
AoaicuLruaAL faoDtrcrs. 

For the best and greatest variety of Indian Cam-4lil- 
verMedaL 

Best 40 eafs of white Indian Comr-Three volnmes of 
the Coltivator. 

Best 40 ears of yellow Indian Coc»— Three volumes of 
New Genesee Fanner. 

Best bushel of Wheat-^fiiiner MeAaL 

Best bushel of Rye, do. 

Best bushel of Oats— Three vohmies of the Cultivator. 

Best bashel of Barley— l%ree rolamee of the New 
Genesee Fanner. 

Best bushel of Buckwheat— A copy of Bael'e Fanner's 
Companion. 

FRODUCTS OF THE SAIKT. 

tor the best specimens of Batter, not less than 100 

lbs— saver Cup. 
Best specimen of Cheese^ not less than 100 Ibe.— Sihwr 

Cap. 

A discretionary premium for second best of each of 
the above articles. 
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Best Cast Iron Yaa^ 4o» 



Best specimen of Statuary, suitable for ornamenttifg 

gardens — Silver Medal. 
Floi-al Figure, contrived so as to show maps, engra^ 

vings, &c. say from 5 to 6 feel high— Silver Medal. 
Best constructed Sun Dial — ^A Diploma. 
Best Portable Engine, do. 

Best Portable Pump for the garden, do. * 

Best cast-steel Socket Saw, suited to a handle 16 or AO 

feet, for trimming trees — A Diploma. 
Best cast-steel Scyihe, of suitable dimensions, say 24 feet, 

for use around ornamental shrubbery — A Diploma. 

Discretionary premiums will be given for useful vtt- 
tides, such as Fix>wxr^Pot Stands, Fauxx Baskxts on 
Stands, Gaad£N Tools, Wins Woax for creepii^ 
plants, or for flower borders, &c. 

PAINTINGS. 

For the best Painting of Fruit— Silver Medal. 
Best Painting of Flowers do. 

Best Painting of Vegetables, do. 

The Act of the Legislature of this State of May 6th, 
1841, requires that ** before any premium shall be deli- 
vered, the person claiming the same, or to whom the 
same may be awarded, shall deliver in writing to the 
President of the Society, as accurate a description of the 
process in preparing the soil, including the quantity and 
quality of manure applied, and in raising the crop, or 
Ceding the animal, as may be, and ako of the expense 
and product of the- crop, or of increase in value of the 
animal, -with the view of showing accurately the ptofit 
of oultivatiag the -crop^ or feeding or fattening the 
animal.^' 

Triuteea of fhe 'American Institute, — James IVill- 
madge. President ; Adoniram Chandler, Wm. In^i^ 
John Travers, Vice Presidents ; T. B. Wakeman, Cor- 
responding Secretary; G. J. Xlecds, Recording (9eare- 
tary ; Joseph Titcomb, Treasurer. 

jSericuUurcU Cofiimt/t€e.-rJeremtah Johnaon, Brtek- > 
lyn, L. I. ; Cha& Henry Hall, Harlssm, N. T. { Thoe. 
Addis Emmet, do. ; Francis Price, Weehawken, N. J. ; 
Henry Whitney, N. Haven, Coon. $ Nicholas Wyckofl^ 
Bushwick, L. I. j Abraham BeU, K. York ; Jokn O. 
Choules, N. York | John A. Pool, N. Branswiok, N. J. , 
Edward Clark, N. York ; Thos. Bridgeman, do ; £. P. 
Prentice, Albany, N. Y; Alex. Walsh, Laasiagbaigh; 
N. Y. ; A. J. Downing, Newburgh, N. Y. j Samuel 
Stevens, N. York i Samuel Walker, Roxbury, Mass s 
W. J. ToWQsend, Astoria, N. Y. $ J. C. 'rhompaon, 
Xompkinsville, S. I. ; Isaac M. Phyfe, N. York. 
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Tta Nbw York Statb At^nicvLtxniAL So- 
ctETT will hold its annual fair at the Bull's 
Head Tavern, adjoining the northern px- 
tremity of Albany, cpmmepcipg Tuesday, 
the 21th of September next. The firil day 
will be appropriated to the trial and exami* 
nation of agriealtural implements. The 2dth 
and 29th will be devoted to the general ex- 
hibition of the above, together with every 
elass o( animals, field crops, vegetables, 
fruits, flowers, butter and cheese, silk, sugar, 
domestic manufactures, paintings and en- 
gravings of domestic animals, 6cc. 6cc. . The 
30th is appointed for the sale of such airimals 
as may be offered for that purpose. The 
amount appropriated for premiums is about 
$2,000, and the awarding committees mm 
composed of gmUsmsa iroHa'.ibB di&siol 
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states of the Union, in whose intelligence, 
good judgment, and character, the public 
may place entire confidence. The place, 
arrangements, premiums, &c. we are certain 
will ensure a full attendance, not only from 
the citizens of this state, but from all the 
friends of agriculture in the neighboring 
states who can find leisure to attend. We 
think it will be a proud day for the agri- 
cultural interests of New York, and we feel 
grateful, as we think every good citizen 
ought to feel, to the executive committee, 
who have so fully carried out the wishes of 
the members of the society. We have not 
room for the details of stock and other 
premiums, but will give them summarily. 

There are 12 premiums for Balls of every breed 
from 1 year old and upward, the highest premium 
being ....•• $20 

3 premiums for Bull Calves,* • • 10 

38 do. every breed Cows, Heifers and Calves, • 20 
8 do. the best pairs of Working Cattle and 

Steers, . • . . 20 

3 do. Fat Cattle, . . . .20 

3 do« Fat Sheep, . - . . 10 

7 do. Best Stock Horsey . . .20 

3 do. Breeding Mares and Colts, . . 20 

3 do. 3 year old Mares, . . .10 

3 do. Match Horses, . . . .15 

3 do. to the breeders of the best Boll, Cow and 

Heifer, each . . . .10 

4 do. Best Boars, 10 months old and over, high- 

est premium, .... 10 

4 do. Breeding Sows, . . . .20 

4 do. for each of the 3 varieties of Long Wool, 

Middle Wool and Short Wool Backs, 12 

in all, highest premium, . . 10 

4 do. for a pen of 3 ewes each, of all the above 

varieties, 12 premiums inidl, . . 10 

PABM 1XPIXUKST8. 

2 or more premiums on each of the following 
implements : — Plows, Harrows, Cultiva- 
tors, Drill Barrows, Threshing Machines, 
Horse Rakes, Fanning Mills, Ox Yokes, 
highest premium, ... 30 
12 premiums on Cocoons, reeled and manufactu- 
red Silk, 15 

2 do. SUk Reels, .... 10 



' 5 do. 


5 do. 


4 do. 


8 da 


4 do. 

11 do. 

12 do. 
19 do. 
15 do. 

4 do. 



DAIRT PRODUCTS. 

Butter, not less than 80 pounds to each 
sample, ..... 
Cheese, not less thon 100 do. do. do. 

CROPS. 

Best Crop Wheat and Indian Corn, each, 
not less than one acre. 
Best Crop each of Barley, Rye, Oats, Po- 
tatoes, Beets, Ruta Bagas, Carrots and 
Peas, not less than one acre. 
Maple Sugar, 60 lbs. each sample, • 
will also be awarded on fi^owers, 

do. FRUITS, 

do. CULINARY VEOETABLES, 

do. Domestic Manufactures, . 

do. HORTICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, 



20 
20 



$15 



10 
15 
5 
5 
2 
6 
10 



• It is to be understood when not otherwise specified, 
thij the figures at the ri^ht hand of the column express 
iaMlus»thaM|ta#frwitem0iilyv - • . - 



ESSAY& 

For the best popular Treatise on Agrieultnral 
Chemistry, .... $100 

For the best Essay on Rotation of Crops adapted 
to this state, ..... 20 

For the best do. General Management of the 
Farm, . . • .20 

For the best do. Introduction of New Agrieultn- 
ral Products, . . • . . .20 

For the best do. on the management and appli- 
cation of Manures, . . .20 

ARTISTS. 

To the Painter of the best specimens of Original 
Portraits of Domestic Animals, . A Gold Medal 

To the Engraver of the best specimens of Portraits of 
Domestic Animals on Wood, . A Gold Medal 

For the best des^ for a Diploma for the New-York 
State Agricultural Society, . . A Gold Medal 

For the best Plan of Farm House, Bam and Out- 
Houses, .... A Gold Medal 

For the best specimens of Floral Paintinir, 

[A^rerMedal. 

The design for Diploma to be handed in to L. Tucker, 
Rec. Sec. July 1, 1842 ; all the other Designs and Es- 
says and Statements of Field Crops, on cr biefore Janu- 
ary 1, 1843. 

In addition to the long list above, Committees are an* 
thorised to award premiums on almost every product 
exhibited, either of nature or art, connected with the 
subjects enumerated, not specified above, if merit- 
ing one. 

Rui£S. — ^AU persons intending to exhibit animals 
must give notice to L. Tudcer, Rec Sec. before 15th 
September next, and stock must be on the ground be- 
fore 9 o'clock, 28th. 

All Plows must be sent as ahove previous to Au 
gust 1st. 

AU other implements previous to 26th September. 

All specimens of Butter, Cheese, Silk, ^. Jbc. must 
be sent in early on the 27th. 

Statements of field Crops must be made under oath 
by the owner and two other persons, and the land mea- 
sured by a sworn surveyor. 

Claimants for premiums -on Dairy Cows, Butter and 
Cheese, and Field Crops, must make out an accurate 
statement of the entire management of each. Thi$ it 
one of the mott tmporUaU promsioia in the es^ibUUmj ' 
and we tnui the CcnnmitUee will specify in their repmU 
the breed of each animal, and their jmcuHar exceUer*cies, 

All premiums will be paid in cash or ]^ate, at the op- 
tion of the winners. 

The premiums for Essaira, Artists, and Agricultural 
Implements, will be open to the United Stsates. All 
others will be eonfined.to residents of this state who 
are, or shall become members of the Soeiety, by enter- 
ing their names apid the payment of $1, previous to 
entering the articles. 



We notice ia the vol. of Traos. of the N. 
Y. State Ag. Soc, for 1841, an able and con- 
densed paper on English Agriculture, by 
John Hannam,.E8q., of Yoxkshire, which we 
should like to transfer to our own columns, 
were we not going over something -of the 
same ground, in a more discursive way, 
ourselves. We notice his mention of the 
sale of four young sows, of the Rev. Mr. 
Higginsony for £15, eqaal to $90 each; 
and three, 9 months pigs, for JS45, equal to 
$75 each; end we feel compHmem^dby his 
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assertion, that ''Mr. Allen's tour will not di- 
minish the demand," for we had no idea thlit 
an^ movenrents of oars would he likely to 
af«ct the price of such stock in England. 

We saw the ahove pigs, or stock of the 
same kind, at the Royal Agricultural Show 
in Lirerpool, and also at the Yorkshire 
county show j and very beautiful they were, 
but not equal, as a farmer's hog, to the Berk- 
shire. We also saw most of the other stock 
Mr. Hannam mentions, but suspect he is mis- 
taken in saying that Mr. Webb had let a 
South Down ram, to the Duke of Richmond, 
for 100 gs. We spent some little time at 
Goodwood, the seat of the Duke, and had 
this been so, should have doubtless learned 
the fact. We presume it must have been 
the Duke of Newcastle that paid the hundred 
guineas. — See our Tour in England, No. 4, 
published in our last. 



Tour In England. No. $• 

6a£AT Show of the Yqrkshirb Agricultu- 
ral Society. — The annual meeting and show 
of the Agricultural Society for Yorkshire was 
appointed for the 4th of August, and as we 
were informed that it would be nearly as well 
worth seeing as that of the Royal Society at 
Liverpool, we made our arrangements to at- 
tend. London is the ffreat centre of the 
circle of all things in Great Britian ; from 
it, to every point, whether north, east, south, 
or west, is aoton ; to it, from ever^ point o( 
the kingdom, is up ; it was the pivot of all 
our movements, our point d^appuyer^ and one 
could no more think of making an arrange- 
ment in. the country, except from hence, than 
he would of sailing to the moon from any 
other place than this our poor mundane 
sphere. We accordingly took our departure 
once more from this mighty Babylon of the 
world. 

For the accommodation of that part of the 
public that cares for nothing but getting 
from one point to another in the quickest 
possible time we have an eminent idea of 
railroads ; but when one is traveling to see 
an interesting country, or take his pleasure, 
they become a regular bore, longer than one 
of their own dark infernal tunnels, and we 
have at times almost made up our minds with 
the renowned Mr. Tony Weller "that the 
rail is unconstitootionai, and an inwaser o' 
privileges — and as to the ingein — a nasty, 
wheezin', croaking, gasping, puffin', bustin' 
monster, always out o' breath, with a shiny 
ffreen and gold back, like an unpleasant 
mth in a gas magnifi^ |*-*m4 tbft sfnttUtit 



thing it does, is, ven ther's somethin' in the 
vay, it sets up that ere frightful scream, vich 
seems to say, 'Now, here's two hundred 
and forty passengers in the wery greatest 
hextremity o' danger, and here's their two 
hundred and forty screams in vun.' " 

In one respect the fields of England pre 
sent rather an unsightly aspect, from the cir- 
cumstance that previous to underdraining 
being much known or practised, of their hav- 
ing been thrown up into beds or lands ot 
about one rod wide, crowning high in the 
centre, and leaving a kind of open ditch be- 
tween, to carry off the surplus waters. 
These beds are of the whole length of the 
fields, winding and tortuous in shape, and all 
following the same lines, give an unpleasant 
monotony to the landscape. Except when 
set to grass in meadows, where they do not 
wish to break them up, as fast as underdrain- 
ing is introduced now, these lands are gra- 
duallv getting levelled down by the plow, 
which greatly improves the appearance of 
the face of the country. 

We noticed that most of the hay was put 
up in long ricks, and the grain in conical 
stacks, all carefully thatched on the top to 
keep out the weather. The grain stacks 
generally stood on four smooth chiseled py- 
ramidal shaped stone blocks about two fee^ 
high, with a broad stone cap, which prevents 
the rats obtaining access to them; and if 
stones are not convenient to be had for 
this purpose, pillars of brick about two 
feet square, with a coping, supplied their 
place ; but the smooth face of the stone is 
much to be preferred for this purpose. The 
advantages of stacking grain are here con- 
sidered fivefold. 1. It saves the expense of 
bam room. 2. The donger of being de- 
stroyed by lightning. 3. It can be reaped and 
gathered three days sooner, which is of great 
importance to the husbandman in this wet 
and changeable climate. 4. Vermin cannot 
injure it. 5. It produces a plumper finer 
sample. These are important considerations, 
and we recommend them for experiment, to 
the attention of our own extensive grain 
growers in the southern and western states. 

Derbyshire is the most pictoresqu*^ part 
of England; it abounds with high broken 
hills crowned with precipices, brawling 
streams, and deep vallies, but notwithstan<E 
ing these, the land is mostly under a bigK 
state of cultivation. In its fences it remind- 
ed us to some extent of portions of New 
Enriand, nearly all the estates being enclos- 
ed by strong thick walls of out stone band- 
somcf^ kid ug £va or six Jsai. high»4ha dis 
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▼ision fences of the fields of hawthorn hedge, 
which, contrasted with the walls in front, 
add much to the variety and beauty of the 
country. As we approached Yorkshire the 
hills receded, and crossing the branches of 
the Humber, the country became quite fiat, 
partaking something of the same character 
«s the fens of Lincolnshire on the opposite 
aide, so that we lost little in the way of 
scenery, by night shutting in an hour or two 
before our arrival at Hull. As usual upon 
such occasions, the town was overfidwing 
with strangers, the inns were full and not h 
bed to be had ; but we considered ourselyes 
rather the gainers this time by the cirxrum- 
Btance, as we were directed to very agree- 
able private lodgings, where the good people 
did their best to make us feel at home and as 
comfortable as possible. 

The show took place the next day on the 
Dock Green, close adjoining the town, and 
was conducted on much the same plan as 
that of the Royal Agricultural Society at 
Liverpool} save that the proceedings were 
pretty much all crowded into one day,* and 
if they were not on quite so grand a sc^le, 
they were rather more sociable and equally 
agreeable. Plows, .harrows, scarifiers, and 
other implements were tried in a field a short 
distance off in ^e morning, and then the cat- 
tle-yard it^as opened at the reasonable charge 
of one shilling to the public«--gentlettien from 
ibreign countries having a free ticket polite- 
ly tendered them to this as well as to the 
lunner. There were full 350 animals pre- 
. sent, and in horses. Short Horn cattle, and 
Long-woolled sheep, the show wa» decidedly 
floperior to that at Liverpool ; but the Variety 
':Ond difiEerent breeds of stock were not near 
as great. There were at least 120 head of 
Short Horns, and the most superb lot that we 
ever saw together^ or shall expect soon to 
witness again, and in many cases the judges 
were almost at fault in deciding between the 
respective aspirants to their fairer. Among 
the horses we saw hunters, roadsters, hack- 
jkies and cart-horses, all excellent animals, but 
iWe thought no way superior for our pur- 
poses to the splendid breeds that we already 
possess at home. The sheep generally pre- 
•sented an unnatural fatness that we do not 
admire; so also with some two or three 
Short Horns exhibited as fat animals ; there is 
A bound to this sort of thing that we cannot 
4hink it profitable to pass. The swine were 
of two classes, one of medium «ze, very fine, 
the other large and somewhat coarse. 

Many agricultural implements and seeds 
•araxa at tba.aadiifaitia% aad 9^a^ ske^^net* 



ting that we afterwards saw considerably ih 
u%e for folding instead of hurdles, and of 
which we think very highly. It is as dura- 
ble as hurdles, and perhaps not one twenti- 
eth part as heavy; it makes with a few 
stakes an equally secure fence, is handled 
with more ease, and of course much qaick- 
The cost for the best quality of tarred 
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twine is very reasonable, cheaper than hur- 
dles, and in case it should be wanted, we 
would recommend its introduction into Ame- 
rica, though we think for our purposes it 
should be four instead of three feet nigh. 

Rather over j&800 (about 84*,000) were 
distributed in prizes on this occasion, which 
is liberal for a single county, although that 
of York is pethaps twice as extensive as any 
other Shire in England, and improved stock 
is its peculiar feature of agriculture. We 
don't know that our readers would feel par- 
ticularly interested in having a report of all 
the names of the successful competitors at 
this exhibition, and were we to name but a 
few it might seem invidious ; we therefore 
pass them over in silence. 

These matters all settled we come to the 
dinner, and as a celebrated reader of Ho- 
mer^s Iliad, considered that the feasting 
of the heroes were the most interesting 
passages of this immortal epic, why should 
not that of the farmers of Yorkshire be the 
same to those of our own country, particu- 
larly as we have no new arrangement of cat- 
tle sheds, and other mighty matters to pre- 
sent them, other than we described in our 
first No. at Liverpool. 

The tables being lettered, and every plate 
numbered, with their tickets in hand, each 
guest found his place without confusioA, but 
if perchance he nappened to forget himself 
and make a mistake, he never took the trou- 
ble of going round, but very" unceremonious- 
ly leaped on to the table with one foot, and 
down on the opposite side with the other, to 
get across. As we we are not partieularfkf 
ambitious of becoming the Trollope or Ham- 
ilton of English "Manners," wc forbear 
comments that will suggest themselves to 
our readers. 

Ldrd WfaamclifiT, the president of the 
Society, presided, and had to his right and 
left a respectable sprinkling of noblemen, 
knights, M. P.'s, and Esquires, among whom 
we noticed that steadfast and unwavering 
friend to agriculture, the celebrated Earl 
Spencer. There were 1,200 seats provided, 
and the tables nearly full. 

We had plenty to eat of the diferent 
ktBd»^-eM«iaati boiled mtd raaMed, ham, 
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mutton, beef, fowls, and fish, garnished with 
the vegetables of the season, and each guest, 
if we recollect right, bis bottle of wine, 
which by the way we did not taste, but from 
the particular rubicund hue of some of our 
neighbors' faces at table, after emptying a 
few glasses, we had a suspicion that it was 
pretty tolerably seasoned with brandy. Per* 
haps the caterer for the feast, thought with 
Dandie Dinmont, that it might otherwise 
prove '^ o'er cauld for the stomach." When 
the toasts and speeches had got well under 
way they became somewhat louff in the 
wind, and growing impatient we aosoonded 
the dinner table, and joined what proved 
more agreeable to us, a private party at tea. 
This over and an hour of sunlight still left, 
we sought the zoological gardens in the 
suburbs of the town. Here by the side of 
winding walks, and amid flowers and shrub- 
bery, were huts for elephants, rhinoceros, 
camels, and alpacas : oaves for bears, and 
dens for lions, tigers, and as the bills have 
it, other ^^ amphibious beasts'' with water 
pools, jets d'eau, and mounds with summjsr 
houses on top, bands of music, mountebanks, 
and tents, where men arranged all sorts of 
eatables and drinkables,*^ and at nightfall a 
grand display of fireworks. Ladies, lords, 
aod gentlemen were there, sailors, farmers, 
mechanics, and the peasantry of the coun- 
try, with their wives and children ; all ages 
in crowds enjoying themselves with great 
glee. It was the same at the show at Liver- 
pool, only as the town was larger a greater 
variety of entertainments was fi^ot up for the 
occasion, and this is the way that agricultu^ 
ral fairs and shows should be conducted; 
then every one looks forward to them not 
only as meetings of instruction, but of high 
zest and entertamment, where all ages, sexes, 
and conditions, can enjoy themselves in an 
agreeable way. How diJOTerent this we 
thought from those where a few men and 
cattle, with a half-dozen curious idle urchins 
get together i each staring at the other with 
^* lack lustre eyes" a cold hour or two, and 
then all betake themselves ofi^ till another 
year brings round the same dull unvaried 
fhow. There may be some profit in such a 
meeting, yet wo could never think there was 
mseh zest or pleasure to it, and if the friends 

* We are not sure, bat think we might except ardent 
BpiritB from all the drinkables here at the gardens. At 
any rate, we saw no intoxieation these, bnt every thin? 
was orderly and well conducted; and the looks alone, of 
the joyfal rosy facefi of the laughing, healthful children 
present, well repaid the expense of the entertainment ; 
and in fact, of the two, this was rather tho fiTieMt 9hov? 
«fiM&txhibiSid that day t»j9Brfyt% 



of agriculture ever expect to interest the 
great mass of the people in their im- 
provements, they must serve up a few ad- 
juncts with Ihe stock, and make their meet- 
ings rather more of a gala day to the public 
at large. 

Hull is an ancient town of some 20 er 
30,000 inhabitants, the principal pert 6( 
whom are enclosed by the river and a wide 
canal for Ihe shipping, crossed by draw- 
bridges. It has an extensive commerce, ^the 
most interesting item of which, to the agri- 
culturist, is the importation of bones for m£(- 
nure. In the year J839, the quantity im- 
ported into this port from foreign coulit'rie^, 
was supposed to be 33,000 tons, and the 
value of bones imported into all England 
daring the year 1837 was declared to be fuB 
$1,200,000. Hull is famous for the birth- 
place* and port of departure of that veracious 
sailor, Robinson Crusoe, the history of 
w4iose voyages, we will venture to say, ha^ 
set more heads wandering than all the other 
story books that were ever written. W^ 
rambled up and down the streets of the old 
part of the town, so narrow that a corporal's 
guard could hardly walk abreast in them, 
and quite shut out the light of day by th^ 
jutting stories of the queer old houses, in 
search of the veritable mansion where this 
redoubtable hero formerly dwelt, but did not 
succeed in finding it. It is quite certain, if 
reports be credited, that many of the relics 
of the heroes of Waterloo have been trans- 
ported here from the Netherlands to fertilize 
their fields. We thought it a burning shame 
that the poor fellows, who in that terrible 
struggle had ofiered up their life's blood on 
the altar of their country, should be put to 
such base use, but we had forgotten Ham 
let's utilitarian soliloquy of, 

^ Tmperiotis Cesar, dead and turned to clay, 
Might stop a hole to keep the wind away.^ 

But all flesh is grass ; and all ^rass agaiiL 
with equal truth it may be said is flesh, ana 
had Shakspeare written in these chemical 
days, he would, most undoubtedly, have 
finished the stanza thus : — 

Oh that the kcnea whieh kept the world in awe, 
Should grow green turnips and bright wheaten stntwi 
By decomposing gelatine and oil. 
Phosphates ana limejtipon th* impoverished' soil. 

We are great friends to bone dust as a xm^ 
nure, and are well aware of its fertilizing 
qualities, and \diile we would enjoin upon M, 
to save with industrious care, the bones of 
the whole brute creation, we must strongly 
ohjest to the jpn^y^M^wma ft.akvie « k^f- 
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gar being disturbed, much more those of the 
gallant soldier ; and we are surprised that the 
government of the Netherlands should per- 
mit such a desecration j it is on that, and not 
the English importer, that the blame rests, 
admitting that the paragraphs we have often 
seen in the newspapers of this despoiling of 
Europe's great battle-field be true. 

KENTUCKY FARMDIO. 
Conehdid, 

Sheep. — ^We should be glad to see the size 
of the Merino a little increased by crosses 
with the Rambouillet ; we think they would 
also improve the quality, as we know they 
would add largely to the quantity of their 
wool ; and to make mutton, we should desire 

S'eatly the introduction of a few South- 
owns, We are satisfied that it would con- 
duce to the health of the population, if in 
their food they would use more mutton^ and 
consume les9 pork. The former is lean, 
tender, and always palatable, while the latter 
is gross, and during hot weather, scarcely 
endurable to many palates. The wool of 
the South-Down is also as well adapted to 
make common clothing as the Merino, and 
is more easily manufactured in a domestic 
way. We heard it intimated while in Ken- 
tucky, that the South-Downs were not a 
hardy sheep y the reverse is the fact, for on 
the high hills of the western counties of New 
York, where the thermometer frequently 
sinks to 20^, and even 30^ degrees below 
Zero, and six months foddering out of the 
year is required, they stand the climate as 
well as any other breed existing. Their size 
and forms in England have been latterly 
greatly increased and improved, and it is 
quite common now to see them weigh from 
16 to 24 lbs. per quarter dressed at one year 
old. For wool destined to be sold at the 
East, we would recommend the cultivation 
of none but the finer breeds, producing the 
best quality, and this should always be clean 
washed, and put up in the neatest and most 
compact manner, pressed, if possible, in 
bags as close as cotton bales. It costs no 
more to transport the highest priced grades 
of wool to market, than those of coarser 
qualities. 

Swine. — In these the (^nese and Berk- 
shire have made greater and more desirable 
improvements than any other breeds. There 
are thousands still left however, of Landpikes 
and Alligators, and on our journey from 
Louisville to Frankfort, we noted among 
other discoveries, a touch of the Wolf-hreed. 
Thmm. animal^ wa shanld jttdg«,.were eulti* 



vated like those of Okatka in Russia, for 
their bristlts alone^ for they stood staring out 
every way from their gaunt carcases, full 6 
inches long. We also saw a few long-legged 
coarse wooUed sheep, that could never pay 
for their keep at a six months' grass pasture ; 
scrub cattle also a few, and many of the 
horses with crane les^s and slab sides, and 
seemingly totally unfit for either saddle or 
harness. In good roadsters, and a hardy 
stout active race of farm horses, we think 
the whole South-west greatly deficient. 
For these purposes they employ too many of 
a sort of nondescript, bred, we should judge, 
between a tall Dutch cart horse and light 
leggy racer. But these, together with some 
slovenly crops, outbuildings, fences, and 
farming, are rather ungracious matters to 
dwell upon, we therefore forbear. 

We could not learn that any systematic 
course of cropping has yet been adopted in 
Kentucky, except by an enlightened few; 
too many, as in New York and elsewhere, 
having followed up the skinning and ex- 
hausting system, and then sold out and 
sought new regions and a virgin soil further 
west. This is the bane of American hus- 
bandry, and with a view of counteracting it, 
and putting a stop in a measure to the de- 
pleting emigration, with becoming liberality, 
the State Agricultural Society ofi'ercd prizes 
for a series of papers on the best rotation of 
crops for Kentucky, that should embrace, st 
the same time, an improvement of the soil. 
These were won by her eminent a^icul- 
turist, the Hon. Adam Beatty, and puUished 
in the fourth and fifth vols, of the Kentucky 
Farmer ; and we would recommend a close 
and careful perusal of them to all who wish 
to benefit and improve themselves in the 
science of agriculture. 

On a farm of 300 acres, 75 of which are 
reserved for woodland, 25 for meadow, gar- 
den, orchard, and raising hempseed, and 200 
in cultivation, where hemp is the main cropy 
Mr. Beatty recommends the following di- 
vision and rotation of twelve years, in four 
fields of 50 acres each. 





No. 1. 


No. 2. 


No. 3. 


No. 4. 


1841 


Com 


Clover 


Rye 


Hemp 


1842 


Rye 


Cora 


Clover 


Hemp 


1843 


Clover 


Rye 


Cora 


Hemp 


1844 


Com 


Clover 


Rye 


Hemp 


1845 


Rye 


Com 


Clover 


Hemp 


1846 


Clover 


Rye 


Cora 


Hemp 


1847 


Hemp 


Clover 


Rye 


Cora 


1848 


Hemp 


Com 


Clover 


Rye 


1849 


Hemp 


Rye 


Cora 


Clover 


i860 


Hemp 


Clover 


Rye 


Cora 


1851 


Hemp 


Com 


Clover 


Rye 


1853 


Hemp 


«y» 


. Con 


dovar 
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1847 TolMiceo 
(848 Tobacco 



In this rotation it is contenaplated that the 
clover shall be pastuied till the lye is ripe^ 
the stock then be removed to thi% and the 
second crop of clover be allowed to ffrow up 
and ripen, to j>e ploughed under Tate the 
same fall, or early in the winter for the suc* 
ceeding crop of hemp. 

In a rotation of a tobacco crop, the same 

writer suggests, that 30 acres be aet apart 

for this purpose, in three fields of 10 acres 

each, with the following eight years rotation. 

No. 1. No. 2. No. 3. 

1811 Tobacco Clover Clovor 

1842 Totacco \ '^:;V^2'^ \ do- 

1843 Oats & Clover Tobacco Clover 

1844 aover Tobacco J ^'^Jl^^^ 
(845 Clover Oats & Clover Tobacco 

Clover Oats k Clover 

<aowr plowed >cio,g^ 
) up in tall. ) 

The oats, he remarks, are sowed the first 
fear, to prevent the growth of weeds. They 
should not be allowed to ripen their seeds, 
OS this wonld exhaust the ground, but as 
soon as in flower, a heavy bush or roller 
must be dragged over them, thus prostrating 
the straw upon the field to decay and en- 
rich it. 

When wheat is intended as the main crop, 
a writer in the Kentucky Farmer, vol. 4, re^ 
commends dividing a farm of 200 acres into 
eight fields, and the rotation thus — 

No. 1. No. 2. No. a. No. 4, 

1841 Fallow Com Rye Wheat 

1842 Wheat Fallow Com Rye 

1843 Clover Wheat Fallow Com 

1844 Wheat Clover Wheat Fallow 

1845 Clover Wheat Clover Wheat 

1846 Wheat Clover Wheat Clover 

1847 Rye Wheat Clover Wheat 

1848 Com Rye Wheat Clover 

No. 5. No. 6. No. 7. No. 8. 

1841 Clover Wheat Clover Wheat 

1842 Wheat Clover Wheat Clover 

1843 Rye Wheat Clover Wheat 

1844 Com Rye Wheat Clover 

1845 FaUow Cora Rye . Wheat 

1846 Wheat Fallow Corn Rye 

1847 Clover Wheat Fallow Corn 

1848 Wheat Clover Wheat Fallow 
To the above, many would add woodland 

pastures for their stock, and the cultivation 
of other srrains, and more roots than are here 
set down in division for rotations. We add 
no suggestions of our own, as we are pro- 
mised them by those better qualified than 
we are to give them, viz. the able writers of 
Kentucky themselves. We were there as a 
scholar, not as a teacher, knd we will frankly 
Bay, Irom what we saw darin|f ouf Kmited 



stay there, that we do not see how the sys* 
tern of cropping and stock raising can be 
much improved, as practised by her most 
enlightened planters. The only suggestions 
that occur to us just now are, that we think 
it would be beneficial to introduce a system 
of draining, where the lands are too level, 
heavy, and wet ; and again that of irrigation 
where springs and streams can be found of 
sufilcient elevation to lead them along over 
the land. In so dry a climate, by proper 
irrigation, the products, especially in grass^ 
may be easily doubled. 

The great thoroughfares of the State are 
well McAdamis^d, making it a pleasure to 
travel over them at all seasons of the year. 
Some railroads have been attempted, but we 
believe all, except the one leading from 
Frankfort to Lexington, are now abandoned. 
We rejoice at this, for they are totally un- 
sullied to any country, except to link large 
populous places, between which there is an 
immense travel. A railroad only accommo- 
dates a particular set, while a Mc Adam bene- 
fits all within its reach, and is especially to 
be preferred in an agricultural district. Nor 
need the travel on it be so much slower as 
is generally believed. We talk about rail- 
roads of the United States averaging 25 
miles an hour, whereas they hardly come up 
to 15 miles the hour, and with well selected 
horses, and adopting lighter vehicles, and 
limiting the passengers to six inside, with 
three out, 8 or 9 miles an hour, except in the 
hottest weather, may be comfortably averag- 
ed by the stage coaches. Then there is the 
advantage of having a good road open to the 
private carriage, the horseman, pedestrian, 
farm wagon, and droves of stock bound for 
distant markets. 

In addition to the wild mountain scenery 
of Kentucky, all have heard of its mammoth 
cave. Innumerable smaller ones also exist^ 
bold precipices are scattered here and there, 
while many of its streams flow ofi^ through 
deep gorges, surmounted by high bluffbanks. 
Ranges of sharp conical bills, interspersed 
with those of a more gentle and rounded 
form rise around, and give variety to the 
landscape, and even the most level plains 
are generally sufliciently rolling to carry off 
all surplus waters. Springs occasionally 
0020 out of the beds of limestone along this 
rolling country, but upon the whole there is 
rather a scarcity of water on their richest 
and most level lands. This is obviated in a 
measure by damming up the rivulets, and ex- 
cavating ponds, but during very dry seasons 
they Bofiir for want of water and some are 
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eVen obliged to -drive their stoek short die* 
tances to oe kept by the side of larger 
streams, till a further supply of rain* 

Many of the plantations are beautiful, and 
strongly fenced in with high stone walls, 
where the material exists for forming them^ 
or in their absence, neat posts and rails, or 
the Virginia fence is substituted* The fami- 
ly mansion is usually of brick or stone, and 
placed on rising ground, as near the centre 
of the plantation as possible. They are 
generally of fine architecture, with porticos 
and pillars, or piazzas in front. But those 
we most admired are of the cottage form, 
iSanked with buttress-like chimnies, built up 
outside, that detract nothing from their neat- 
ness of appearance, but add greatly to their 
strength and massiveness. Hard by, and 
frequently surrounding it, is a noble park of 
forest trees, while evergreens are grouped 
here and there, together with tasteful shr^ibs, 
enclosed by neat palings, large grass plots 
spread out in front, chequered by gravelled 
walks, adorned with Bowers, while in the 
rear is seen the well-stocked garden. From 
thence the private road leads to the main 
public one, and spring gates open from field 
to field, over which, on a high spirited 
horse, it is an exciting luxury to take a hand 
gallop. 

The people of Kentucky are warm-heart- 
ed, and very hospitable ; with a frank, open, 
liberal manner about them, that puts the 
stranger immediately at his ease, and makes 
his stay among them pleasant and agreeable. 
We hope to renew our visit during the peri- 
od of shows and fairs during some autumn, 
when we can see its superb stock to proper 
advantage. We intend to give more partic- 
ular notices when we visit it hereafter, and 
now close these general remarks, by express- 
ing our obligations for the hospitality and at- 
tentions that were so liberally extended us, 
during our visit to this noble state. 

SuaGESTioNs /or the Regulation of Premiums 
given by Agricultural Societies, and manner 
of judginghy the Committees of Awards, — As 
there are great varieties of soil and climate, 
and as animals, seeds, roots and manufac- 
tures are wanted for different purposes, and 
though quite unlike, each one may be the 
best adapted for the particular purpose for 
which it was formed, they ought to be 
arranged in different classes, and judged, 
not against each other, but by themseJvcs 
independently, according to those different 
qualifications. In exhibitions, therefore, of 
agricultural societies hereafteri we beg leave ' 



respectfully to saggest the following di- 
visions and classifications: — 

HoESBS we would divide into three classes. 

Glass 1st. The horse best fitted for the 
saddle and cavalry purposes, that should 
show a pedigree without stain from the stud 
book. 

Class 2d. Roadsters, unitin? in them the 
best carriage, and as good saddle qualities in 
addition, as could be found. 

Class 3d. The best farm and draught 
horse, taking into consideration his adapta- 
tion to the business of cartmen in our cities. 
To noatch or single geldings we would 
simply award diplomas of three difilerent 
degrees, according as they stood in rank, for 
these would stamp the animals with an extra 
value, which would be sufficient to pay for 
the trouble and expense of exhibition, aside 
from the probable opportunity of making a 
sale, when this was desirable, by the exhibitor. 

Asses, one class only, as their merits in 
this country depend entirely on producing 
the largest and finest stock for the draught. 

Mules also, one class, as they are rarely 
used among us, except for the drnnght, and 
as beasts of burthen. 

Cattle should be divided into six classes. 

Class 1st. Short Horns, as they are sup- 
posed to possess, in a more eminent degree 
than any other breed, a cottibination of those 
qualities that will produce the most beef and 
milk for the food consumed. A herd book 
pedigree in these ought to be required to 
entitle them to an exhibition. 

Class 2d. Hbrefords, as they are con- 
sidered the most powerful breed in the yoke, 
are excellent beef, and occasionally good 
milkers. 

Class 3d. Ateshiees, as on lighter soil 
and thinner pasture, they stand in the same 
relation to other breeds that the Short Horns 
do to Herefords. 

Class 4th. Devons and Sussex, being ad- 
mirable also for light soils, as the Herefords 
are for heavy ones; and some families, 
especially among the South Devon s, are 
known to be first-rate milkers. 

Class 5th. Any native bred animal, no 
matter what the cross might be, provided it 
was but one of the pure bred animals as 
above, the best adapted for beef, milk, and 
the yoke on rich soils. 

Class 6th. Any native bred animal with 
the same qualifications as the last mentioned, 
the only difiTerence being the best fitted 
for a more sterile country. 

Sheep should be divided into four classes. 

Class 1st. Those raised for fine woo)^ oa^ 
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in judging of this, quantity produced, form, 
constitution, size, and mutton qualities of the 
animal should be taken into consideration. 

Class 2d. The South Devon, as their 
mutton is superior for the table, their wool 
easily manufactured in a domestic way, and 
sufficiently fine for all family purposes, 
besides being an active hardy sheep. 

Class 3d. Should embrace all the long- 
woolled yarieties, such as the Bakewell or 
Leicester, Lincoln, Cotswold, and New 
Oxford. 

Class 4th. Any native bred sheep that 
shall possess the best combinations of wool 
and mutton, size, thrift and constitution for 
the particular locality where bred. 

Swms, we think, ought to be divided into 
two classes. 

Class 1st. Any breed that it could be 
shown would fat 250 to 300 lbs. or more at 
the age of 9 or 10 months ; or 600 to 700 
lbs. at 18 or 20 months age. 

Class 2d. Any breed that would attain 
half the weights of the above or more, at the 
same ages ; of course, quality of meat, fine- 
ness of point, and easiness of keep in- the 
animal exhibited would rule the judgments 
given, after the ages and weights were ascer- 
tained. The reasons for dividing these 
animals are, that larger and smaller are 
wanted for different purposes, and the 
smaller class can be grown up mostly on 
the grasses and coarse herbaffe, while the 
larger ones would require heavier food, aach 
as j(rain xnixed with vegetables. 

In Dairy products there should be only 
one class for butter, but cheese may with 
propriety be divided into two or three, such 
as cream cheese for the first, new milk for 
the second, and perhaps we may suggest, 
tkim-milk for the third, as it is a kind that 
may be produced in certain localities, wh^re 
the milk could not be applied to any other 
purpose so profitably. 

The domestic Fowls have always been 
entirely overlooked, but how largely do they 
contribute to the food of our tables; we 
would therefore suggest, that premiums be 
awarded to them, for they are by no means 
a small matter in agricultural products. In 
these we would recommend three classes at 
least. 

Class Ist. The Bucks County fowl of 
Pennsylvania, the Malay, the Spanish, the 
Dorking, the Java, and any other large sizes. 

Class 2d. The J?oland and other medium 
sizes. 

Class 3d. Bantams, &c. Fertility in pro- 
ducing eggs, delicacy of meat, hardiness of 



the bird, easiness of keep, and good shape, 
should be the rules of preference. 

Fat animals of any kind, such as cattle, 
sheep and swine, might perhaps with pro- 
priety, be limited only to diplomas; for 
their meat, in consequence of their beinr 
prize animals, would generally bring enough 
extra to pay for the trouble and expense of 
exhibition. 

All grains, grasses, and roots, ought to 
be classified by themselves, for every one 
knows, that certain kinds of wheat, corn, 
barley, peas, beans, roots and grasses, suit 
different soils and climates ; it would be a 
gpreat error, therefore, to judge one against 
the other. For instance, we will suppose 
that the state societies of Virginia and Ohio, 
offer but one premium on corn. Now the 
mountainous and lake regions of these states 
require an entirely dififerent grain for their 
respective soils and climates, than suits the 
rich alluvions of the lower Potomac and 
James rivers, and the wide bottoms of the 
Sciota and Miami. 

We make no suggestions about articles of 
domestic manufacture, as they will come in 
as a matter of course, and to these we would 
add sweetmeate, jellies, and other kniek* 
knacks, for the purpose of more particularly 
interesting the ladiies. These things have a 
due share of attention with the societies at 
the south, and certainly it would be a great 
privilege to be placed on such a committee. 
Where ladies would be the best judges, they 
ought to form the committees exclusively. 

Every thing shown for premiums ought to 
be on the ground a sufficient time previous 
to the day of exhibition, to give the difierent 
committees an opportunity of carefully ar* 
ranging, examining, and making their awards. 
After which, large cards should be hung up 
over them, proclaiming their awards, so that 
all could look at them, and at once know for 
themselves, without further questioning, 
which they were. 

We now come to a very important sug. 
gestion — it has been asserted that commit- 
tees as heretofoie formed, were little better 
than secret conclaves, whose reasons for 
their decisions were just as impenetrable as 
those of the Venetian Senate or Spanish In- 
quisition ; and very many have consequently 
declined exhibiting, till they can publicly 
know by what principles their animals or 
manufactures are judged. For these reasons 
we would respectfully suggest, that on the 
second day of the exhibition, the chairman 
of each committee mount the rostruooi, the 
animal or raanuiactured article be brought 
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out before the public, and then the explana- 
tions for their decisions be set forth at large. 

We are free to assert, that theie can never 
be any sreneral fixed scientific improvements 
made till such a course is adopted ; and if 
a member of any committee has not suffi- 
cient confidence in his knowledge and judg- 
ment, and the moral courage to proclaim 
the same publicly and his reasons therefor, 
he is undeserving a place on that committee. 
What a school would this be to the rising, 
and aye to much of the risen generation. 
A person might learn more by attending one 
8uch day's exhibition and explanation, than 
from studying books, and plates, and animals, 
unaided by the opinions of others, for a 
month. 

As awards are now managed, they become 
as variable as the wind. What was declared to 
be best yesterday, is denied to-day, and both 
subverted to-morrow; while, perhaps, on a 
fourth exhibition, the first may again come 
uppermost ; and alUthis without the. slightest 
enlightenment and explanation to the public. 
All, therefore, but the few who stand aloof 
with superior knowledge are at a loss, and 
left to grope in the dark, without chart or 
compass to steer by. 

SiTMMER Dbinks. — ji skcTt chapter on Eating 
and Drinking in hot weather. — -We can well 
recollect the time, as the haying and harvest- 
ing season approached, it was deemed neces- 
sary, in every well-supplied farmhouse, to 
send '* to town," or the village store, and lay 
in a demijohn or keg of old Jamaica, Santa 
Cruz, New England, cider brandy, or rye 
whisky, to help through these severer labours 
of the farm. Alcohol, in some shape, was 
deemed indispensable by the greater part of 
the farmers. Occasionally a man was found 
far in advance of the age, who avoided it al- 
together, regarding it with no more favor 
than the most inveterate reformer of the pre- 
sent day. One of these we well remember, 
whose ready wit, and fund of anecdote, and 
always social and humorous spirit, afiforded 
amusement and instruction to many a child- 
hood hour, who lived till he was 96; and 
another, our always active and indefatigable 
parson, still in vigorous health and the per- 
formance of his clerical duties, is close verg- 
ing upon 90. These were strictly temperance 
men, never touching ardent spirits on any 
pretence. But there is no necessity for us to 
urge the injurious efllects of resorting to al- 
cohol. The spirit of reform has preceded us, 
and every intelligent man would as soon think 
of supplying himself or woricmen with foot 



stoveff or pea-jackets for haying, as any liquid 
of which alcohol formed a part ; yet a suitable 
provision must be made for the excessive 
labors that are required during the hottest 
portion of the year. . 

As a preliminary to what is required for 
drinks, we would suggest some remarks as to 
what is required for food ; as by properly 
adapting this to the season, we may very 
mdch lessen the quantity of drink required, 
even during the greatest exposure to heat and 
labor. And the first thing we would suggest, 
is to lessen the quantity of meat generally 
used during hot weather. The appetite does 
not crave or refish much meat in summer, 
and it is a great provocative of thirst ; and 
whatever is used should be plainly cooked, 
not too highly salted or spiced. A larger 
share of light food should be substituted for 
meat, than is generally used in summer ; and, 
for this purpose, a well-stocked vegetable 
garden will aflTord a great variety of whole- 
some, palatable, and nutritious dishes, when 
skilfully prepared. There are numberless 
forms, also, in which milk, and fruit, and 
berries may be used, in the various combina* 
tions a skilful housewife so well knows how 
to prepare, which are far more tempting to 
the weary man than the solid and constantly 
repeated dishes of meat, meat, meat. The 
excessive use of hearty and solid food vms 
not common among many of the hardiest na- 
tions of antiquity — as the Greek and Roman ; 
nor even among our English ancestors of the 
middle and later centuries. Tnsser, who 
wrote nearly 300 years ago, in alluding to 
the ordinary food of farmers, says, " No spoon 
meat, no bellyful laborers think ;" and it was 
not till the cold weather of the approaching 
Christmas they could indulge with impunity 
in the medley of the gourmand. 

Good bread and good drink, a good fire in the hall. 
Brown pudding and 9(m«f,and good roastard witbal, 
Beeff mutton, and pork, shred pies of the best, 
Pigf vealy goow, and capon, and turkey well drest. 

It is a mistaken notion that there is not strength 
enough in any other food to work by. We 
once knew a man win a wager in a three days' 
job at mowing, and his only food was Indian 
pudding and milk ; though of this he had a 
full supply, and took it as often as he chose. 
The example of Franklin is familiar^ who, 
living on his plain biscuit or bread and a 
handful of raisms, and drinking only water, 
could yet do more press work than the strong- 
est of his beef-eating, beer-drinking com- 
panions. An Indian will take his pouch of 
parched corn, and, with this and water only, 
he will perform a journey that would tire out 
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sdccessively any two or three of our hardiest 
laborers. The Arab, with his camel's milk, 
and the wild Cossack of the steppes of Cen- 
tral Asia, on mare's milk, will endure fatigue 
which would exhaust the most inveterate beef 
and pork eater. Notwithstanding these ex- 
amples, we are decided advocates for the use 
of meat in moderate quantities, but are satis- 
fied there is altogether too much of it used 
in this country, either for health, economy, 
or comfort. Though inflexible advocates for 
three regular meals a day, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, we are satisfied when the break- 
fast is taken early in the morning, and sup- 
per late in the evening, hard-working men 
require a lunch between meals. This should 
be light in quality ; not meat, or hearty cake, 
or other rich food ; but simple bread and but- 
ter, or something light and easy of digestion 
and moderate in quantity, and so timed that 
it shall leave a good appetite for the regular 
meals. With the lunch, a moderate quantity 
of drink should be taken, and hardly any will 
be required at any other time. It is much 
better when the stomach is empty and craves 
something, to take a cracker, or some bread 
and cheese, and a light draught of some li- 
quid, than to attempt to satisfy the craving 
entirely with drink of any kind, unless it be 
milk, which is itself a food. Excessive drink- 
ing weakens and disorders the stomach, and 
should never be indulged in ; and if the pro- 
per kinds of food be used, it will not be craved. 
A little self-denial or discipline will do much 
to lessen the desire for drink. Some never 
drink except with meals, and not being ac- 
customed to this indulgence, find no incon- 
venience ia doing without j but we deem such 
a habit hardly possible with the excessive 
perspiration to which laboring men are fre- 
quently subject. 

But to the kinds of drink. After excluding 
alcohol in all its various shapes and disguises, 
whether ardent spirits, wine, strong beer, or 
cider, and we would add, strong tea and cof- 
fee, the last of which we deprecate as espe- 
cially injurious to the stomach and nervous 
system, we would allow the taste or conve- 
nience of each to select for himself. Of water, 
pare, unadulterated, unmixed water, might be 
said, as the primitive legislators of Connec- 
ticut said of the Bible, — ^thcy would use the 
laws of God till they found time to make 
something better. Like air and light, it is of 
universal prevalence, and with these and all 
other works of their great Author, it is best 
suited to answer the general purposes of its 
creation. An addition to it, however, may 



be made, and perhaps with advantage, of 
ground ginger, vinegar, and molasses. We 
have used this beverage during summer for 
the last few years, with a large number of 
hands, and never found any inconvenience 
from it. It is better to stand two or three 
hours, or longer, after mixing; and water 
should in no instance be drunk immediately 
after being taken from the spring or well, es- 
pecially if the person be warm. VVhen heated, 
and it is desirable to drink immediately, a 
stream of water poured on the wrists or palms 
of the hands, will soon reduce the tempera- 
ture so that one can drink with impunity. 
Successive mouthfuls of cold water, held m 
the mouth till it becomes warm and thrown 
out again, will mitigate thirst, reduce the 
heat of the body, and can never do injury to 
the stomach. When water is impure, such 
as is taken from stagnant ponds or filthy 
streams, or charged with mineral substancefl, 
as is much of it which the occupants of new 
lands are obliged to use, it should invariably 
be boiled ; and if then insipid, may be mixed 
with milk, sugar, vinegar, or jellies from 
some of the fruits and berries which the care- 
ful housewife may supply for this purpose, 
with little trouble to herself, and great com- 
fort to her household. Light beers, as ginger 
beer, mild hop and root beer, are economi- 
cally made, palatable, not injurious, and with- 
in every one's reach. We give some original 
receipts in this present number, of such as 
are without objection. But of all the forms 
of drink, we consider milk, with which every 
farmhouse is or ought to be abundantly sup^ 
plied, mixed with water, one of the most 
wholesome. When it does not agree with 
the stomach, boiling will usnally render it 
acceptable. Oatmeal mixed with water, and 
allowed to remain a few hours, is a long- 
practised and favorite Scotch beverage, gprate- 
fnl to the palate, and invigorating and bracing 
to the stomach. 

The above are brief hints, hurriedly thrown 
together, and may be enlarged upon by each 
person for himself; but if strictly followed 
out, we will agree to pay for every lost day, 
and doctor's bill, incurred in consequence of 
practising them. 

Farming Tools. — ^Thero seems to be a 
fashion among the manufacturers of farmers' 
implements, that varies from time to time, not 
simply in the form and style of the article, 
but in the quality and durability also. These 
changes occur to such an extent, as some- 
times seriously to incommode the farmer. 
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And It is observable not only in the more 
complicated instruments whose character for 
utility is not fully established or generally 
acknowledged, as in some of the mowing and 
thrashing machines, but with those of the 
simplest construction and of universal use. 
We have, for instance, found it for tw© sea- 
sons past almost impossible to procure at the 
-western extremity of this state, a well-con- 
structed durable hoe, rake, pitchfork, or bas- 
ket. Here are utensils that almost any me- 
chanic can make, in use for thousands of 
years, and of absolute necessity, and yet not 
•to be found of a proper kind in an extensive 
market. There are an abundance of the ar- 
ticles, to be sure, such as they are, and cheap 
enough, — forno one could object to the price ; 
but being, like Pindar's razors, made only to 
sell, are so utterly useless to any but the 
manufacturer and merchant, as to leave it 
very questionable whether a person could not 
do almost as well without as with them. 

This vexatious condition of the tool market 
is, to a great extent, owing to the farmers 
themselves, who, in their eagerness to get 
things cheap, carry the principle so far, at 
last, as to get such as are utterly valueless. 
Axes, shovels, and spades, cradling aad other 
scythes, are articles that subject the work- 
man to so much less labor when good ones 
are used, that, for many years, by universal 
consent, only the best, tht very h€9ty would be 
tolerated \ and it is no difficult matter to find, 
in every market, such as are made on the 
best principles, and of the best and most du- 
rable matierials. The others, by almost as 
universal consent, have been allowed to de- 
teriorate to a point beyond endurance. The 
only remedy we suggest, and it is a suffi- 
cient one, is for farmers to buy only the best, 
and give such prices as will enable the ma- 
nufacturer to make a fair profit from them : 
the inferior he ought never to buy, if fur- 
nished at one-fourth the price of good ones. 
In this way he will always secure a supply of 
such as may be depended on. We need not 
add, that every farmer should always see that 
he has tools enough, and always in order, and 
always at hand, that time should not be lost 
in finding or putting them in order, when he 
ought to be at work with them. More time 
frequently is lost by borrowing twice of a 
neighbor, than would suffice to purchase the 
article, to say nothing of the loss and incon- 
venience to them, which is an item not to be 
overlooked by men of even moderate honor 
and integrity. Money cannot be put to bet- 
ter interest than in a surplus stock of good 
tools, if kept properly housed 
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To T. B. Stevenson, Esq., of Frankfort, for 
bound vols. 1st and 2d, of the Kentucky Far- 
mer. This has always been a favorite work 
with us, and the two first vols, being out of 
print, we esteem the present of them on the 
part of the editor, very highly. We regret 
exceedingly to learn that it is now discon* 
tinued for want of patronage sufficient to pay 
the printer. Mr. Stevenson would never re- 
ceive any remuneration whatever, as editor, 
and notwithstanding other onerous duties de- 
manding his time and attention, with a high- 
souled love of the cause, and the hope of his 
doing his country some good, he volunteered 
to conduct this work gratis, and 5 vols., 
through as many years of labor, attest the 
value of his services. 

To Charles Foster, Esq., publisher of the 
Western Farmer and Gardener, at Cincinnati, 
the two first bound volumes. This work is 
better illustrated with engravings from Mr. 
Foster's own pencil, than any other agricul- 
tural publication that we know of in the 
United States, and having turned its attention 
to southern as well as western products, its 
correspondence is greatly enlarged, its pa- 
tronage increased, and we are glad to notice 
the 3d vol. going on with renewed spirit and 
success. We will gladly accept the agency 
of it, and take pleasure in offering it to our 
friends. 

To Mr. Beltshover, near Pittsburgh, of 
some of the tallest rye we have ever seen. 
It measured over 9 ft. high, and the heads 
are large and well-filled, and we are informed 
it was a fair specimen of the crop of the en- 
tire field. Such a crop would gratify a Mis- 
sissippian fresh from a bear hunt in a cane 
brake. 

From several friends we have specimens of 
rice, sugar caue, and a variety of Southern 
products. We hope, with the assistance of 
the able correspondence promised at the 
South and West, to give the cultivation of 
these articles a due interest in this paper 
hereafter. 

Dr. Tegarden has engaged to forward us, 
next winter, a box of roots of the grass 
Herba Hispania, with some other Southern 
products, which we shall distribute among 
our Long Island and New Jersey friends, 
with a view to their cultivation in this lati- 
tude ) and, in the mean time, if any of our 
corre pendents at the north have already ex* 
perimented on this or similar products, wo 
shall be glad to hear from them. 
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Tbb gieat show nt Hull bsiiig over, we sc- 
ented the kind ioriMtioa of oui excellent 
friend Mr. Bates, to pass a vraek with him 
at Kirklearington ; and, on oar my thither, 
made occasional detours in Yorkshire and 
Durham, stopping to visit the Roman an- 
tiquities at York, its old ohurcbes, and th« 
glorious minster ; Studlev Park, with its 
charming show grounds of lake and dell, and 
extensive nionaatio ruins, the solemn ^n- 
deui and exquisite beauty of which neither 
pen or pencil can describe ; Bipon Cathedral 
and Newby Hall, and several other places ; 
and eubaequently by ourselves, the large 
man ufactu ring cities of Leeds and ShetfieM, 
and numerous towns and scenei that it 
would but fatigue onr readers to mention. 
We traversed Durham and Yorkshire with 
unspeakable interest, for these oouoties are 
emphatically the home of the Short Horns. 
Here they originated, here they liav* flour- 



ished from time almost immemorial, aud bars 
they received those improvements that have - 
carried them forward to such a pitch of ex- 
cellence as to ensure them a precedence 
throughout the most fertile regions of the 
world. Very large exportations have besa 
soiog on from here to America for more 
than a quarter of a century. The British 
colonies ioAuBtralia and elsewhere for some 
time have been following our example, anda 
Cbw of the European governments are just 
becoming alive to their marked superiority, 
for milk and grazing in rich pastures, ov«t 
every other breed of neat stock existing. 

Ten years ago we read the Bev. Mr. 
Berry's pamphlet of the history of Short 
Horns with eager interest, hut have ever re- 
gretled that it was not written out more fully 
and complete, for at this time the Messrs. 
CoUing were living, and many others, who 
unhappily are now dead, that could have fur- 
nished particulars of tbe appearance, charac- 
teristics and breeding of the founders of th* 
Herd Book, and their remote ancestors, 
which would have been of the greatest im-' 
portance not only to the breeders of oar day,^ 
but even to their posterity. How eagerly la 
every minute partir,ular gathered up and de*, 
tailed, again and again, of the appearance, 
the powers, the q>eed, the endurance, and 
general traita of England's early Arahians 
and their immediate blood descendants, and 
will less intereat hereafter be attached to 
Short Horns 1 We think not, and as a few 
are yet living who have seen and known tbe 
first animals of the Herd Book, w.t hope that 
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Unofig them some one will yet be induced 
40 give the world, fearlessly and honestly, 
every thing that can now be gathered up re- 
specting their origin, gradual improvement, 
a%d, inaeed, their whole minute history. Mr. 
3erry, alludes to ** floating traditions/' and 
although, there was much, doubtless, some- 
what |ipocryphal in them, still they contain- 
ed grains of truth, which might haye been 
sifted out ; and even if this were impossible, 
we must confess ourselves so enthusiastic in 
the cause, that we should have copied them 
down verbatim, allowing the public to esti- 
mate them at their own value. We acknow- 
ledge that we have a profound respect for 
this same " tradition ; ** gleams of light can 
always be found in its records, and what else 
is the early profane history of man, and every 
thing connected with him ? 

The popular belief about Short Horns is, 
that they were all a large, eoarse, though 
somewhat valuable race of animals, existing 
on the banks of the Tees, till Messrs. Robert 
and Charles Colling, of Durham, appeared 
' upon the stage as breeders, and that we are 
indebted to these gentlemen for their chief 
excellence and improvement ; nay, that such 
was their genius and such their plastic power 
over the animal creation, that they took up 
the most common and ordinary animals of 
the country, and with a sort of enchanter's 
wand, converted them, in the space of a few 
years, into the superb, improved Short Horns 
diat now prevail in Great Britain and Ame- 
rica. But tradiHon says, the best tribes have 
existed in great excellence for more than 
two eenturies, making them in reality an an- 
cient race of animals, carrying the same pre- 
eminent qualities from generation to genera- 
tion, with continued improvements on the 
part of their indefatigable and scientific 
breeders, till at length they have reached a 
state of excellence which may be pronounc- 
ed almost perfection. 

As an evidence of the ancient excellence 
df this race, let us now turn to the pamphlet 
of Mr. Berry, who seems to have received 
and set down most of his particulars with 
great caution. 

As early as 1745, living witnesses inform- 
ed him that a breed of cattle existed on the 
banks of the Tecs, in color resembling what 
is called the improved breed of the present 
day, except that the fashionable roan was 
not quite so prevalent ; possessing a fine 
mellow touch, good hair, light oflTal, particu- 
brly wide carcases, and deep fore quarters 
fhey were also justly celebrated for extraoi* 
binary proof when alaughtered, resembling 



thus closely their deseendants of the present 
day* One trifling diflference alone is worth 
recording, the horns of the old Teeswater 
breed were rather longer, and turned gaily 
upwards. About this time Sir William St. 
Quintin, of Scampston, imported cows and 
bulls from Holland, which were soon crossed 
upon the Teeswater stock, and became dis- 
tinguished, as " uniting in a wonderful de- 
gree, good grazing and dairy qualities." 

In 1740, Mr. Milbank, of Barringham, 
stood pre-eminent as a Short Horn breeder ; 
and it is on record, that a five year old ox of 
his weiffhed, dressed the four quarters, 2,100 
lbs. beside 224 lbs. o[ rough tallow ; and a 
cow of the same stock, a daughter of the old 
Studley bull, weighed upwards of 1,540 lbs. 
The Studley boll was described to Mr. Berry, 
by a person who had often seen him, as pos- 
sessing *^ wonderful girth and depth of fore- 
quarters, very short legs, a neat frame, and 
li^ht ofl*al." Had he added mellow handling, 
which no doubt the animal possessed, noth- 
ing more essential could be said of the good 
Short Horns of the present day, and yet this 
bull existed long before the Messrs. Colling 
appeared as breeders, for he was the sire ox 
Dalton Duke, sold at the '' then high price 
of 50 guineas to Messrs. Maynerd and 
Wetherell, in whose possession he served 
cows at half a guinea each." From the old 
Dudley bull are also descended William anc 
Richard Barker's and Mr. Hill's bulls, a«. 
animals of the highest reputation of their 
day, and the originals of the improved Short 
Horns. These circumstances forcibly prove 
that Mr. Milbank mnst have possessed a 
verv valuable stock of cattle, even at that 
early period, namely, one century since. 

From Sir William St. Quintin, Sir Jamea 
Pennyman stocked his estates in the counties 
of Yorkshire, Durham, and Northumberland, 
and from these came the celebrated Snowden 
bull, bred by one of his tenants at Hurwortb, 
which was the sire of Hubback. 

As a proof of what the Short Horns did 
before, and about the time, the Messrs. Col- 
ling commenced their career of breedincTv 
Mr. Berry records the following facts of their 
great weight and early maturity. 

Sir Henry Grey, of Howick, bred two 
oxen, which weighed, at six years old, 
1820 lbs. each. 

Miss Allen, of Orange, bred a three year 
old heifer, fed on hay and graas alone, which 
weighed 1260 lbs. The same lady also bred 
two three year old steers, fed in a similar man- 
tier, weighing retpecrtively 1288 ind 1344 lbs. 

Mr. Waistell*s four year old steer weighed 
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I54-0 lbs Another of flame age, bred by 
Mr. Simpson, fed on hay and tarnipa alone, 
weighed 1890 lbs. 

A cow, from Mr. Hill's stock, weighed 
1778 lbs. A Northnmberland ox, bought by 
Mr. Waistell, yielded 364 lbs. of tallow. 

Mr. Coates slaughtered a heifer, fed on 
turnips and hay, which, at two years and two 
months old, weighed 952 lbs,, while a 8eTe» 
months heifer of his came up to 476 lbs., and 
a steer, exactly three years old, 1330 lbs., 
and another, two months older, 1470 Iba. 

An ox, bred by Mr. Hill, six yeais old 
weighed 2124 lbs. 

Two Howick oxen, at seven years old, 
respectively, 2137 lbs., and 2136 lbs. of beef, 
with 231 and 224 lbs. tallow. 

Mr. Charge's ox, of same age, 2362 lbs., 
with 192 lbs. of tallow. 

" Thus much," adds Berry, " for the Tees- 
water cattle, the originals of the improved 
Short Horns, ripe in points, possessing fine 
symmetry, and light 4^al, their descendants 
are not a breed ofyesterday, liable and likely 
to degeneraie tomorrow ; but they possess the 
important advantage of being descended from 
a long line of animals, in which existed, in 
an eminent degree, the good points which 
are now admired in themselves," 

In passing over the classic ffronnd of this 
famous breed of cattle with Mr. Bates, out 
interest and enthusiasm in their early hi»- 
tory, seemed to awaken something of the 
same feeling in their veteran breeder, our 
excellent friend and fellow*travelldr. His 
own superb tribe, descended, as he claims, 
from the most ancient of the ancients, had 
just carried off* pretty much all the prizes of 
value at the Royal Agricultural show at 
Liverpool, and again at that of Yorkshire, 
at Hull, where, at a public dinner, he was 
toasted by an honorable member of parlia- 
ment, as the '* unconquerable Bates." With 
all these blushing honors thick upon him, he 
was, of course, in excellent spirits, and, as 
we stopped at towns and rambled over beau- 
tiful estates, many were the curious details 
that he gave us respecting them , but a smaU 
part of which only, we regret to say, we 
have ' now the space to relate. His father 
was a breeder of some eminence before him, 
and he himself was the contemporary of the 
Messrs. Colling, occasionally domiciled at 
their hospitable mansion, watching and copi* 
menting on their breeding, and now and 
then purchasing an animal for himself as he 
could obtain them, and they suited his pur- 
pose. 

The family of the Aialabie^ the then resi- 



dents of Studley Park, had very fine cattle in 
the seventeenth century. Sir William St. 
Quintin drew some of his best blood from 
this source, and of course Hubback had it in 
his veins throagh the Snowden bull. The 
ancestors of the present Sir Edward Blackett, 
of Matfer, in Northumberland, then owners 
of Newby Hall, (now the residence of Earl 
de Gray, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland,) paid 
great attention to short homed cattle at the 
same time with the Aislabies. Portraits of 
^ese aniBsals were occasionally takef and 
hang up to adorn the entrance of Norfolk- 
Hall ; but, when the noble residence passed 
ont of their hands, those pictures were sold. 
We should hope that they existed yet in 
some ** old curiosity shop," and, if so, and can 
be found, we shall then have a definite idea of 
whatonefamily of ancient Short Horns were.. 

But Mr. Bates' proudest claim of antiquity 
rest» upon the Duchess tribe, and these, he 
contends were good* animak, bred by the 
Smithsona o( Stanwix, ^now Duke of North* 
nmberland), two centuries ago.* 

The last Cow of the superior race of Short 
Horns, being on its way to Londcm, to be 
mAA in 1784, Mr. G. GoUing heard of it and 
purchased her. This was the same year he 
bought Hubback ; to him she was bred. H^ 
produce was put - to Favorite, ($^52), and that 
to the Dairy bull (186), f and thus the blood 
was fnreserved^ and. by Mr. Bates' purchases 

in 1804 and 1810 of Mr. CoUing, has eyetf 
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* About the time that George III. ascended the throne, 
the title of Dake of Northumberland became extinct bj 
the death of the toftt male heir of the Percv iiunily. Sir 
Hugh Smithfi^ii had •macriisd a daughter of the Duke, of 
Somerset, descended from the Percy- family by he^ 
mother, and having children by her, George III. raised 
kim to the title of Duke of Norihumberiand. So fond was 
ho of his Short Homs^ that his peers quiziugly dubbed him 
" the Yorkshire grazier." He was in the habit of weigh- 
ing his cattle, and the Ibod thereat, so as to ascertain 
tM improvement they made for the food consumeil. Tho 
Earl Percy^ who fought at Bunker's Hill, was his son, and 
it was during liis absence to America that the estate at 
Stanwix was grossly missmanaged, and. its fine race ol 
Short Uoms all fatted for the butcher, or sold off. Th^ 
Mr. Sniithson, who left the large sum of half a million to 
the United States, as a fund for the promotion of na- 
tional science, was a natural son of the late Duke of 
Northumberland. It has been suggested that ihe Smithso- 
nian bequest be appropriated to thesupport of a model farm^ 
and hign school of agricnUure : and, if this praiseworthy 
object could be carried into efiect, it would be a curious 
coincidence that a descendant of the greatest improver of 
Short Horns in Europe, shall bet he founder ofthe greatest 
improvement of agriculture in America. Bot we doubt 
whether anyihinjg so good will ever become of the legacy. 
We fear our politicians will yet spend twice the amount of 
the beqnest in wrangling over its disposition, and then, 
perhaps, place it in a very diiSerent manner than was in» 
tended by the testator. Here is another regret, that the 
benevolent donor had not come over to America whil* 
living, and seen himself to the disposition of what h« ha4 
to give. There would have been then an immediate ap- 
plication of it 10 some useful and benevolent purpow, 

t See Coates' Herb Book, voL lBt» 
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since rested in his possession. We saw the 
portrait of this Stanwix Cow's great erand- 
daughter, the produce of the Dairy hull and 
dam of Ketton I. (709,)* and as the family 
now down to the 52d Dochess, hred by Mr. 
Bates, strongly resenibles it in general char- 
acteristics, we give a description. — ^This was 
taken we belieTe in 1804 when the animal 
was rather low in flesh, and giving milk $ at 
which time, being deep milkinff, they show 
thin upon ttie rump, but when dried off and 
fatted, Mr. B. assured us, they made as good 
a point there as elsewhere. Their colors 
vary, from deep rich red to a roan, and both 
horns generally turn slightly up. Color of 
the portrait more red than white, the former 
predominating over the neck and shoulder, 
the latter on the flank. Horns fine, short, 
and of a clear waxy color, one of them 
drooping a little, the other slightly turned 
np — head long and fine, the muc2le extreme- 
ly io — eyes bright and glowing, and standing 
well out. Brisket wide, deep and better for- 
ward than any other animal known, we do 
not even except the living Dutchess 84, 
thouffh a superb model in this respect. 
Shoulder, barrel and loin good, and rather 
thin on the rnmp, in consequence, as before 
remarked, of being in a milking state. The 
tail fine, but not quite as perfectly set on as 
we could have wished, but this is not a fam- 
ily fault in the descendants. Her limbs mid- 
ling as to length, and clean and sinewy, and 
the whole animal, altogether, bearing a fine 
finished fashionable air. 

The beef of this tribe is pronounced su- 
perior, and their handling vexy mellow and 
elastic. In this respect as well as all others 
they were favorites with Mr. Colling, and 
when his stock was in its highest perfection, 
he was in the habit of showing Dutchess I. 
as a model of superior handling, and has re- 
peatedly said, he never bred so good an ani- 
mal out of the Stanwix Cow he purchased 
of the aeent of the Duke of Northumberland, 
as she herself was, though put to his best 
bulls, Hubback, Favorite, and Daisy. 

It was conceded by a company of old 
breeders in 1812, in discussing the question 
of the imoTovement of Short Horns, that no 
stock of Mr. Colling's breeding ever equalled 
** Lady Maynard," the dam of Phosnix, and 
grandam of Favorite. One cannot deny that 
the Messrs. Colling deserve great credit as 
breeders, and were no doubt improvers to a 
considerable extent ; but if the above state- 
Inents be true, they are far, very far indeed, 

* See Coatet' HevdBook, voL ItU 



from being the crtators and armnatora of the 
best tribes of Short Horns. They strike us 
as having been sharp shrewd men, and were 
fortunate iki securing the best animals of 
their day, and these, so lone as they contin* 
ued breeders, they kept exclusively to them- 
selves. We saw a letter of Mr. C. Colling, 
when in England, written in a handsome 
cound band, declining to give the pedigree 
of an animal asked of him, and stating that it 
was a general rule with him, from which, if 
our memory serves us right, he added, he 
had never departed, and his movements (as 
indeed are most of those of the breeders in 
England even at the present day,) were 
shrouded in as much mystery as it was pos- 
sible to assume.* If they see an advantage 
in their stock, they at once determine to 
keep it as exclusively as they can, and make 
the most possible out of it. Perhaps as they 
cannot get a patent right for animals, this is 
all fair enough as the world goes, and for 
one we do not complain, since they left the 
results for the world. 

Great antiquity is claimed for some of the 
stock in Northumberland, and as early as 
1770, a Mr. Dickson, and probably some 
others had cattle that were famous milkers, 
and much resembled in other particulars the 
Short Horns of the present day, being quick 
feeders and good handlers. We might en* 
large upon this subject, but perhaps have al* 
ready said too much, and therefore forbear. 
Enough is on record to prove what we at 
first set out to do, namely, that the Short 
Horns are of an ancient and superior race $ 
and it is undeniable throughout Great Brit- 
ain, that when the good milking and quick 
feeding qualities of any breed of cattle are 
sought to be improved, the Short Horns are 
universally resorted to, and when properly 
selected, always with marked success. We 
saw these crosses in infinite number on the 
cattle of Ireland, Scotland, England and Jer- 
sey $ and the colors and form of the Short 
Horns immediately stamped themselves upon 
the produce and predominated, which it 
proof indisputable, if other were wanting, of 
their great antiquity and long high breeding. 

The dam of Hubback was supposed to be a 
well bred Short Horn, with at least some por- 
tion, if not all of the imported Holland bloodf 

* This WB8 abo eminentlf the case with the celebn- 
ted Bakewell. 

t We hftve heard it asserted, that this stock was origia- 
allr sent from Englaad to Holland about two centuriet 
since, as a present, by Charles I. to William, Prince of 
Orange, then Stadtholder, at the time of his marriai^ 
with the daughter of Charles, the Princess Henrietla 
Maria. fVom this pcsdncs a ccatary after* Sir Williain 
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her veiDs. Her size was barely medium for 
a Short Horn, with a carcase near the groand, 
and very fine in all her points. She was a 
quick feeder, and would keep in good condi- 
tion though running on the poor, short pas- 
ture of the common nighway, and givinfir milk 
at the time. According to Mr. berry's ac- 
count, when put upon good pasture near Dar- 
lington, she soon become too fat to breed, 
and was consequently sent to the batcher. 
She was originally owned bv Mr. Hunter 
Dear Hunworth, and there bred to Mr. Snow- 
den's bull, of Sir James Pennyman's stock, 
and that produce was Hubback. When a 
calf, he and his mother were both sold in the 
Darlington market. The purchaser retained 
the cow, but re-sold the calf to a blacksmith, 
who gave it to his daughter after her mar- 
riage, and it was brought up in the lanes at 
Hornby, within five mues of Kirkleavington. 
In 1783 it became the property of Mr. R. 
Colling, and his neighbor Mr. Waistell, but 
it was not till a year after this, that Hubback 
attracted Mr. C. Colling's particular atten- 
tion. He had then just returned from spend- 
ing a week with the celebrated Mr. Bake- 
well, at Dishley^ who at that period, was in 
the zenith of his glory as a breeder, and 
doubtless gave Mr. Colling many a ffood 
lesson CD Cattle, for upon getting bacK to 
Durham, he instantly saw how superior Hub- 
back was to the much vaunted Long Horns of 
Leicestershire, and was at once nroosed to 
his great merits, and immediately very 
adroitly bought him for j66*6. of his broths 
and Mr. Waistell^ and would never after per- 
mit him to breed to any but his own herd. 
Hubback was a remarkable qaick feeder, 
with clear waxy horns, mild, bright eyee, and 
a very jrfeasing countenaflce. His handling 
was superior to an^ bull of his day ; his coat 
was of soft downy hair, and he had the habit 
of retaining it long in the spring before shed- 
ing. He had the same propensity to take on 
flesh as his dam, and with Mr. C. Colling's 
good keep, soon became useless as a breeder. 

Bolingbroke (86), son of the celebrated 
bull Favorite (252), took on flesh rapidly, and 
in other respects was much like Hubback. 

Favorite, his son, was a large massy ani- 

St. Quintin and others made their importations. Mr. 
Bates bad some of tiie same in his possession, which he 
called the Wild Eyes breed of Short Horns. They were 
originally pure white, and it is this tribe which is sup- 
posed to have marked the Short Horn families generally, 
and not the Wild Cattle of Chillingworth Park, as as- 
sertcd by Mr. Youatt in his work on British Cattle ; 
for these last have a white brittle horn, a dull, slogitish, 
feroaoas eye, and other charaeteiistics totally differest 
from aay WttU-brsd Short Hoin. 



mal, partaking more of the character of his 
dam Phoenix, than that of his sire. He pos- 
sessed remarkable good loins, and long level 
hind quarters; his shoulder points stood 
wide, and were somewhat coarse, and too 
forward in the neck ; his horns also, in com- 
parison with Hubback's, were long and strong. 
These qualities were derived from Mr. Hilrs 
stock of Blackwell, to which, thouc^h several 
crosses off, he seemed to breed directly 
back in all his general characteristics. Hfs 
was a powerful animal, and of great consti- 
tution. As a proof of this last quality, Mr. 
Collinff used to show with great pride a fine 
large neifer from him, of direct in and in 
breeding, of sire to daughter, grand-daughter, 
and so on to her, of the sixth generation. 
His bull calves were generally like himself, 
a trifle coarse, but of good constitution. 

Comet was the most celebrated of his get, 
and sold for 1000 guineas. It was the stock 
of these t^o last bulls that brought the Short 
Horns into so great repute. 

Phoenix, the dam of Favorite, was a large 
open boned cow, with more horn, and alto- 
gether coarser than her dam the beajutiful 
Lady Maynard. Both Phoenix and Old Jo- 
hanna had the fiat kimps on the points of their 
buttocks, that formerly for a time carried off 
all the prizes at the Yorkshire Cattle Shows. 
But these critical remarks we fear are ex- 
haustii^ the patience of oar readers. 

To say that we admired Mr. Bates' stock, 
is only reiterating the opinion of many of the 
best judges in England. It particularly ex- 
cels in handling* and feeding qualities, and 
he informed us that in milking they were 
quite equal. He has hitherto been more 
successful than any other breeder, in obtain- 
ing prises at the Boyal Agricultural Shows, 
and whether he continues so hereafter, re- 
mains to be seen, it is both troublesome 
and expensive showing stock, and perhaps 
satisfied with the honors already obtained, 
he may now retire from further competition. 

Thb Farm op Mb. Bates — clay lands. — 
His farm is about one thousand acres, of a 
stiff clay to the very top, reminding us 
strongly, in its whole composition, of the 
adhesive soil of a ccmsiderable portion of 
western New- York, and especially on the 
banks of the Niagara river. 

In the moist cumate of England it is very 
productive, especially in the grasses. But it 
takes a century for a meadow on such land 
to perfect itself, and we were absolutely as- 

* 8se the term hatuUhg defined in this No, ai oar 
papsr. b . 
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tonished to see the differeoce in grass pro- 
duce from those that had been recently laid 
down, and such as had stood even forty 
years, compared with the oldest of one hun- 
dred years. The grass was so thick on this 
last, that it reminded us more of the fine 
close fur upon a beaver skin than anything 
in the way of herbage, to which we can com- 
pare it, and perfectly satisfied us of the con- 
clusion, to which we had arrived from ex- 
periments at home, that a stiff clay soil should 
never be disturbed by a plow^ but left perma- 
nently in grass forever. Mr. Bates has 612 
acres of his farm under plow cultivation, 
which is divided into 12 fields of 51 acres 
each ; these undergo a 12 years' rotation. 
Unless the season is particularly favorable 
and wet even for England, his soil is so 
heavy he cannot even succeed in r&inng 
turnips, and of coarse this crop often fails. 
Nevertheless, as this root is so important an 
aid in the support of stock, R^ annually 
makes a trial to grow it. We recommend 
his abandoning turnips and sowing sugar 
beet in their place, as infinitely better cattle 
feed, a more productive, and a perfectly cer- 
tain crop on clay lands.* It is not material 
to the American farmer that we detail this 
system minutely, as it could not be exactly 
followed in our climate. The 12 years' 
course is subdivided in two sixes, and con- 
sists in a fallow of turnips, followed by wheat, 
then sowed to clover and grass for a sheep 
pasture, usually followed by a turnip fallow 
aeain, with wheat or oats, and lastly beans. 
He, in common with all English farmers, 
seeds much more heavily than Americans 
generally ; we wish we could arouse omt 
countrymen to the importance of following 
so commendable an example. For instance, 
Mr. Bates will sow on a single acre 5 lbs. o[ 
cow grass, (a kind of perennial clover), 5 lbs. 
white clover, 2 lbs. hop clover, ^ bu. Italian 
rye grass, and ^ do. Cocksfoot, (orchard 
g^ss), calculating at the same time, that 
the natural grasses, such as the poa trivialis 
and others, will come in plentifully of them- 

• As to the good qualities of Sagar Beet in feeding, 
we refer to Earl Spencer's experiment of it, copied into 
May No. of this paper, page 53. Its superior value 
over Rttta-Bagacuid Mangel- Wurzcl, we have onrseWes 
often tested, and we have been unsuccessful in getting 
a crop of turnips, on hea\7 soils oflener than once in 
four years, though cultivated with great csre, and that 
was during a very cold iminy season ; whereas our Sa- 
gar Beet has nnifonnly been good, never Itss than 400 
bushels per acre, and sometimes over eleven hun- 
dred ; and we have a small crop now growing (An?. 
1842), that we think will turn out at least 1000 bushels 
totheacre. Imteed vrp shall be disappsintsd if it does 
aot ssossd tUs amount. '. % 



selves. Of course the land is all under* 
drained, either with tiles or the drain plow, 
this on all retentive soils is the very first and 
moai important step to be taken in England, 
and on Mr. Bates' farm, was very soon fol- 
lowed, not only by a double product of grass, 
but by that of a greatly improved quality ; 
and without underdraining, or open ditch« 
ing, it would be almost impossible to obtain 
a good crop of grain, beans, or even roots. 

We passed a whole week at the hospita- 
ble mansion of our kind and benevolent host, 
and a happy and we trust a profitable time 
we made of it. We should have entered 
into more details respecting the stock which 
we saw there, had not a slight allnsion to it, 
in a hurried letter of ours published in last 
Nov. Cultivator, been totally misunderstood, 
and our motives for writing it most grossly 
and wantonly assailed. To any of these we 
have never thought it worth while to reply. 
Those who knew us understood our object 
in making the allusion, and to those who did 
not we conceived an^ explanation would be 
entirely useless. We can only hope here- 
after that a better understanding will exist 
upon this subject, as well as some others to 
which very useless exceptions have been 
taken. 



latprovtmtnt of ftaaidy Soils. 

In a short jaunt we have recently taken 
through that paradise of New England, 
the Connecticut valley, we have witnessed a 
success in the reclaiming of worn out sandy 
lands, which we hardly dared to expect with 
the ease, economy and facility with which it 
has been aecomplished. The Hon. W. Clark of 
Northampton, has been the great pioneer in 
this course, and from the successful results he 
has achieved we may fairly class him among 
the great agricultural reformers of the present 
day. He has already given to the public tlie 
theory of his operations, which we hope to 
find room to lav before our readers at some 
future time. Our object now is simply to 
give his practise^ and after our farmers have 
begun the good work of reclaiming their al- 
most barren wastes, it will bo a pleasure for 
them to look into the modus opersndi, and 
see the reason of their success. There are 
three essential features in this practise, and 
the simultaneous adoption of each is essen- 
tial to effect the desired object. The first is 
the frequent and thorough use of the roller; 
the second a constant covering of crops on 
the ground ; the third is the introduction of 
clover and grass as a fertiliser. To illustrate 
thiS| wt give the history of « single fMd of 
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■ome 40 acres of worn out sandy soil, in the 
vicinity of N. This field was purchased by 
Aft. C. some eight or ten years since for nine 
doUars per acre, while the fertile bottom 
lands on the other side of the town, would 
sell readily for 8150 to 8200. His ob« 
ject was first to get a crop of corn if possi- 
ble, and the land being too poor for this, he 
carried on to it a moderate quantity of peat 
or swamp muck, which was found in the 
low places on the same field. We may ob- 
serve in passing, this peat and muck exists 
to an almost unlimited extent throughout 
New England, and we consider it of vastly 
more intrinsic value to the community than 
all the gold mines that have dazzled the eyes 
of oar Southern neighbors for the last fifteen 
years. With this dressing say of fifteen to 
thirty loads to the acre, the whole cost of 
which consists in simply digging and throw- 
ing into henps, to be drained, and acted on 
by the atmosphere, after which it is carried 
either by carts or sleds in winter on to the ad- 
jacent ground; the land is then ploughed, and 
whatever scurf, sand grass, rushes, mosses, 
pusseys and briars there may be on the land 
are turned under, and such is the digestibility 
of the soil all these raw materials are at 
once converted into humus or geine as food 
for the required plants. This sandy soil has 
the stomach of an ostrich, and if it cannot, as 
that voracious biped has the credit of doing, 
digest old shoes, iron spikes, and junk bottles, 
it can dissolve and convert into vegetable 
chyle, whatever organised matter is given to 
. it. The effect of this comparatively slight 
dressing yielded a first crop of some thirty 
bushels of corn to the acre, enough to pay 
for the first cost of the land and the whole 
expense of producing it. But while the com 
was growing, say from the 20th July to the 
10th August, rye with red and white clover 
seed was sown, and the corn being so plant- 
ed as to admit of harrowing two ways, or 
even four if necessary, it was well got in with 
the harrow, and the ground bemg amply 
protected by the com daring the sultry wea- 
ther of this season, the new seed took a vi- 
gorous start, and as soon as the corn was 



a postponement that should be avoided when 
possible, as it thus loses a year's time, requir- 
ing another season to mature. The rye is 
cut the following summer, when the clover is 
sufiered to remain, shedding its seed upon 
the ground for a successive crop. The fol- 
lowing season ; if in proper condition, it is 
again put into corn or rye according to its 
fertility, and the course is again renewed. 
The land however usually requires an addi- 
tional season in clover, and sometimes more 
to give, the requisite fertility. Mr. C. showed 
us a field, which from the originally poor con- 
dition described, without the addition of any 
manure or peat or muck, has produced him 
five crops in seven years, the last, which had 
but just taken ofif, yielding seventeen bushels 
to the acre. This it will be readily admitted 
is a large crop for poor land, and much be- 
yond tne average yield in New England. 
The growth of the clover on this field, of 
this spring's sowing, was promising in the 
highest degree, and as evenly set as in the 
best land, giving every promise of a large 
crop the next season, which of coarse is de- 
signed to be added to the soil for its future 
improvement. When the land is first put into 
use, (for Mr. C. has several other similar 
fields which have been variously treated, 
though always on the same principles,) audit 
is too poor to produce a paying crop of corn, 
and he has not time to add the mack, he 
turns under the surface vegetation, and puts 
on a crop of rye always accompanying this with 
the clover and after one year's crop from this 
last, he never fails in a fair yield of corn. On 
a field thus treated, without any dressing of 
muck he got 27 bushels of corn per acre 
for the first crop, and after an interval of ano- 
ther season, obtained thirty-three bushels on 
the same land, showing a decided increase in 
the productiveness of the soil. A slight dres- 
sing of plaster is generally, though not al- 
ways used, and never exceeds half a bushel 
to the acre. Mr. C. admits that more plaster 
might be useful i we think one to two bushels 
per acre would be applied with decided ad- 
vantage, but it is purchased at a high price, 
about 810 per ton, and as economy and a 
somewhat matured, it was cat and carried self sustaining policy, has been a prominent 



off the ground, and the new growth then had 
the entire possession. The roller was then 
thoroagly applied, as also in the following 
spring. The early sowing gives strength to 
the roots of both rye and clover, and renders 
hazard of winter killing either, especially 
the clover, much less. When from any cause 
he is prevented from sowing the clover early, 
it is omitted till early in the following spring ; 



principle in this system, this is all that has 
thus far been afforded. The muck would in 
all cases be a valuable, remunerating addi- 
tion, but this he has not always the time to 
give, and at the prices he has paid for his 
land, he can afford to leave it once in two or 
three years in clover, by which it is renovat- 
ed, and for the present perhaps this may be 
the most judicious plan* As lands become 
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dearer however, which they are rapidly do- 
ing under this management, they being now 
worth 920 to $30 per acre, of no better quali- 
ty than such as he bought a few years since 
at $8 to $12, the policy of manuring will be- 
come more expedient, though the rapidly 
improving nature of this system will give 
greater efficacy to the clover crop as a fer- 
tilizer. 

It is surprising to see the elevated noles 
and barren planes, that so lately exhibit- 
ed nothing but a crawling sand, by the ope- 
rations of the clover roots, in this otherwise 
impracticable material, gradually changing 
its inadhesive character to a firmly connect- 
ed mass, showing a furrow slice that would 
gratify the most practised eye. Mr. Clark 
acknowledges his surprise at the facility 
with which the clover takes, and attributes it 
mainly to the use of the roller. We are in- 
clined to concede much to that instrument, 
bat think for his white and other clover he 
is greatly indebted to the Plaster. Of this 
we have more to say hereafter. 

We observed the woodchucks, who are 
arrant epicures and gourmands in their selec- 
tion of esculents, and especially of sweet and 
abundant clover fields, are thoroughly colo- 
nized over all the fields of Mr. C. They follow 
bim, as our politicians do the suocessful can- 
didate of Executive dispensations for John 
Randolph's seven principles, the five loaves 
and two fishes. They snuff his green patches 
of trefoils, and instanter abandon the pover- 

3' stricken fields of his unthrifty neighbors, 
is crop of wood chucks, though not as im- 
portant as the shoe crop at Lynn may soon 
be well worth the harvesting. 

Mr. C. has not pursued this cultivation suf- 
ficiently long to have matured a system of ro- 
tation, which, however, he virtually practises 
with some variations, from his own judg- 
ment. A little more experience will enable 
him to determine, whether a crop can be 
taken more advantageously every second or 
every third year, but we are satisfied, with a 
moderate dressing for the corn, the rotation 
might be of three years duration, affording 
alternately corn, rye, and clover, the last to 
be added entire when dry^ to the soil, for its 
improvement. Green crops are never used 
as improvers, they always being allowed to 
mature before turning under. Piaster should 
always be added, unless ashes or lime can 
be more economically applied ; but the for- 
mer is limited in supply, and the latter is to 
be had only at a price which will effectually 
prevent its use in this region. 

Hei;e, then, we have a systun for reclaim- 



ing barren wastes within every one's reach ; 
costing nothing, and yielding a great deal ; 
and if this were rigidly carried into practice, 
how soon should we see the naked sand 
banks, that exist, to a greater or less extent, 
everywhere between the Alleghaniesand the 
Atlantic, converted into verdant, luxuriant 
fields. Yet for the want of the application 
and steady perseverance in this plain, 
straight forward, simple course, how many 
will continue to live on in ignorant poverty, 
when they might, with less toil, and the use 
of a moderate share of intelligence, have a 
competency. A single bar left down in this 
practice, lets in the whole herd of Pharaoh's 
lean kine. Without the roller and plaster 
you get no clover \ if you cut off the clover 
when grown, you get no subsequent crop ; 
or if you crop too closely or rapidly, the 
clover-bearing properties of the soil are ex- 
hausted, and new manures, or years of idle, 
wasteful fallow are necessary to resuscitate 
it ; whereas, by a careful observance of the 
above plan, the ground is constantly and 
profitably at work, bearing its burthens on 
equitable sharesi giving one half or two 
thirds to you, and reserving the remainder 
to itself, to enable it to continue the supply. 
Though Mr. G. does not connect any grazing 
or stock-feeding with these operations, it is 
easy to see how it can most advantageously 
and profitably be associated with them. Gat- 
tle and sheep can be put on to the rye fields 
both in fall and spring, when sufficiently 
thick and stout to justtfy it, and when well 
sodded over with clover, what more mutu- 
ally advantageous to oattle and land, than 
such a copartnership. 

We must add a word for the benefit of 
such of oar readers as have no e&ndy or 
sterile soils, nothing but virgin fertility, 
falsely estimated to be exhaustless. We 
beg oil such to consider that the principles 
for reclaiming, are the principles for preserv- 
ing also ; that no land is so rich but that it 
can be exhausted, unless fed by inundations, 
and that there is more profit in sustaining 
their lands in the highest condition of fertili- 
ty, than by a wasteful system af cropping, 
first to reduce them, to be resuscitated 
again by slow and painful efforts, or aban- 
doned to posterity to be gradually reclaimed 
by the sure, though dilatory, operations of 
nature, to that state of fertility in which they 
might easily have been preserved. 

There are some particular advantages that 
attach to the tillage of light sandy soils. 
They require the least possible effort to plow 
•nd harrow, and these operations can be per* 
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formed at all seasons wliwi not frozen | «o 
season is too wet, too kte, or too early for 
them. They require no underdraining, and 
the food for vegetables, in whatever shape it 
is added, however crude and indigestible, is 
immediately converted into pabulum for the 
required crop. The amount of com and rye 
afforded per acre would not satisfy a western 
farmer, and very properly too, but he must 
recollect that his prices seldom exceed one- 
half those obtained at the east, rye and com 
being worth usually 60 to 90 cents per 
bushel, and the straw and stalks go far to- 
wards meeting the costs of cultivation. The 
ttxuries also, of good buildings, which are 
vlways to be had for less than cost, good 
oads, schools, and churches, and all the ac- 
:onipaniments of a matured and well ordered 
»ociety are at hand, and are cogent reasons 
or reconciling the reflecting mind to the 
J[>8ence of that superabundant fertility wbich 
-o universally characterizes the west. 

I KSCLAIXINO ▲ FEAT SWAMP. At UO iuCOn- 

Hiderable distance from the theatre of ope- 
>-ations above described, we went to look at 
jthers scarcely less interesting. On the 
premises of David Lee Child, Esq., we found a 
peat swamp of some dO acres, of an oval shape, 
oaving a ditch of sufficient depth, through 
its longest diameter to drain off the surplus 
water this kind of soil is so avaricious of 
retaining. An -additional ditch around the 
circumference to arrest and conduct off the 
surface water that rushes down from the 
surrounding hills, or silently, beneath its 
surface, steals along in its deleterious course 
through the soil below, will complete the 
architecture of this field. We have then a 
sufficiently dry surface of partially decayed 
vegetable matter reaching to an unknown 
depth, say from 4 to 20 feet. Its extent may 
be judged of from the fact, that after drain- 
ing the swamp some 15 years since, the enr- 
'face has fallen several feet, requiring the 
outlet to be deepened to carry off the water 
from the subsiding soil. Here, then, we 
have a vast fund of geine, or food for plants, 
for all estimated purposes, perfectly inex- 
haustible. The tyro in agriculture would 
say, we have here a bouncQess fertility, we 
have only to sow, and an abundant crop will 
reward the effort. Try it. Plant your com, 
and sow your oats, and scatter your grass 
seed, and let us see the result. There it is ; 
the com about a foot high this 8th of Au- 
gust, looking for all the world as if it had 
just got up and ashamed of itself and kins- 
men, was trying to get back again as quick 
as possible ; the oats ibia and meagre, 



scarcely indicating which way they are go- 
ing, whether up or down ; while the culti- 
vated grasses, if they exist at all, are so 
deep in the mire, that the rank wild weeds, 
indigenous to the soil, lord it over them 
so proudly that they scarcely deign to 
notice their poverty-stricken neighbors. 
But let us look a little further. Here is corn 
10 feet high, and still spreading with a rank- 
ness and luxuriance that would excite the 
envy of the owner of the richest alluvial 
bottom lands. Here are oats, so tall and 
heavy, that but for their denseness, they 
would be a mass of horizontal straw ; and 
the clover is only exceeded in height by the 
oats, while, in weight, it is their full match. 
What makes this great contrast, a difference 
as wide as between a famine and a surfeit, a 
drought and an inundation 1 This unsur- 
passed fertility has been produced, simply 
by carting or sledding on to the land in win- 
ter, 150 loads o( gravel to the acre, that exists 
within a few rods on every side of it, at a 
cost of 6 to 10 cents per load. This is all 
that has caused the chang'e, and the same 
opetatiovi that has effected a drain from the 
swamp, affords the required material, while 
the ditches which have been made through 
it, of some 4 feet in depth, and tapering 
from 4> feet at top to two at the bottom, 
afford the richest top-dressing for the adja- 
cent hill-side of hungry gravel. We saw 
here melons and garden vegetables, potatoes, 
and other roots, growing with a luxuriance 
that a primitive settler of the prairies might 
well envy. 

We are aware that that eminent agricultu- 
rist, Mr. Phinney, has found the top dress- 
ing of gravel, sand, or clay, (for thev all pro- 
duce a similar effect, their chemical cha- 
racter not varying materially, though their 
mechanical condition is widely different,) 
has not produced a sufficient effect to con- 
tinue these large crops, without the addition 
of a top dressing of some twenty loads of 
compost manure to the acre, when the coarse 
natural grasses have pushed theit way among 
the cultivated ones above. A less quantity 
of stable manure carried on, and intimately 
mixed with the gravel and soil, would answer 
the same purpose, and lime and ashes might 
be added with ?reat effect. When once 
thoroughly laid down, these lands will re- 
main for years, affording immense crops of 
hay, and whenever turned over for tillage 
crops, will afford the largest yield. ]Vir. 
Phinney states that 75 bushels of corn, 500 
bushels of potatoes, and 4 to 5 tons of hay 
peraere, ate the «rops from such land. And so 
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valuable does he consider them, that he has 
refused to sell off the peat, which constitutes 
their foundation, for 500 dollars per acre. 

Wheat. — On the adjoining hill we found a 
good crop of spring wheat growing, without 
disease or injury from any cause whatever, 
which will yield at least 20 bushels per 
acre, worth usually, at that place, $1 50 per 
bushel. We noticed but one part of the crop 
that was lean, which was caused by a spring 
which had not been effectually carried off by 
on under drain constructed for that purpose. 
This, and several other equally promising 
specimens of the same grain, we saw growing 
in the town, convinced us that care and at- 
tention alone are requisite to furnish their 
own tables with flour ; these,* the policy of 
our country, by shutting up their manufac- 
tories, is fast compelling them to adopt, thus 
forcing them into an unwilling rivalship 
with the great grain-producing states of the 
west. 

Labge crof of oats. — Judge Lyman, of N., 
showed us a field in the meadows adjoining 
the river, from less than three acres of 
which, he has harvested the present season, 
SAfO shocks, which it was estimated would 
yield about one bushel each. This yield is 
great, even for these rich alluvial lands ; but 
we should prefer seeing the measure ap- 
plied, before allowing quite a bushel to the 
shock, affording, by the estimate, over 80 
bushels to the acre. We should be gratified 
to learn from him the exact weight of 
threshed, clean grain, as these results are 
useful in stimulating and directing the efforts 
of less careful and scientific agriculturists. 

His mode of preparing the land for this 
crop, was simply to carry on a liberal sup- 
ply of compost and stable manure last fall, 
which was thoroughly incorporated with the 
soil by the plow and harrow. 

Impsovbment in Farms. — We were de- 
lighted to witness everywhere an increased 
attention to this first and most necessary 
branch of human labor. The improvement 
in agriculture, at the present moment, in the 
United States, is making incomparably more 
progress than at any previous period. There 
IS an intelligence, and vigor, and steadfast- 
ness, in the pursuit of the best modes of 
farming, which has not before been witness- 
ed. Inroads are making in the quagmires 
and swamps, that have been allowed to sti^- 
nate undisturbed for ages, sending their 
fetid exhalations abroad to poison and corrupt 
the atmosphere, the superabundant water is 
drained off, and the whole becomes a luxu- 
riant, profitable, and heaUhful apj^ndage to 



the farm. The alders, and black jacks, and 
swamp willows i the brakes, the ferns, and the 
lichens are converted into vegetable mould, 
to give additional fertility to the already ac- 
cumulated stores of vegetable food. Better 
selections of seeds are made, adapted to the 
particular soil where grown, better tillage is 
adopted, more roots are produced for stock, 
and a large increase in the average cropb 
IS everywhere manifest. We think, from 
all the testimony we could gather, and the 
observations we could make, that an average 
increase of twenty per cent., in crops from 
the same land, is now produced over the yield 
of ten years since. If we add to this the in* 
troduction of superior and more profitable 
breeds of domestic animals, we have an 
amount of improvement that may well en- 
courage the lover of his country to look 
forward to the future for increased abun- 
dance and prosperity for the population 
which is to succeed him. 

Saxon Sheep. — Theodore Strong, Esq., of 
N., has a beautiful flock of 700 sheep, one 
half of which are the descendants of the 
choicest specimens of the first imported 
Saxons, and the remainder are high crosses 
of them with the finest Merinos ; but owing 
to the miserable condition of our woollen 
manufactories, the fleeces are unsaleable at 
any remunerating prices. The late Mr. 
Watkins, of Middletown, Conn., a gentleman 
of great enterprise and intelligence, and large 
experience in manufacturing, both in Eng^ 
land and America, formerly bought his wool 
at $1 50 per lb., and assured Mr. S., when 
his wool would not bring $1 00, the factories 
in this country would be obliged to close 
their doors. The article, at the present 
moment, would hardly command one-half 
this price, and as predicted, what few mills 
are still left in operation are probably running 
at a decided loss. 

Mountain Pastctrbs. — ^During our stay in' 
Hartford, for two or three days, we accom- 
panied D. G. Collins, Esq., to some of hie hill 
lands. We do not recollect ever before to 
have seen the immense difference between 
good and poor management in pastures that 
we here witnessed. One of these, consist- 
ing of 34 acres, lying within two miles of 
the Summit Tower on Talcott Mountain, and 
elevated at least 500 feet above the river, 
was covered in almost every direction with 
tall rich grass, red-top and blue or June grass 
predominating, with a considerable under- 
growth of white clover. The fields adjoining 
it, on every side, though pasturing less than 
half the immber of cattle and ftbeep, were 
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gnawed down to the very gravel, and from 
appearances, would not afford one-fourth the 
quantity of grass. The difference Mr. C. 
explained to be, that his own had been un- 
disturbed since the original forest was cut 
of) while the others were occasionally turn- 
ed over and exhausted by a meagre crop of 
rye, whenever they would yield enough to 
pay the labor, and were then tumeTI out, 
like a superannuated horse, without care or 
provender, to recruit as best they might. No 
seed was ever sown upon them, no manure 
ever added. to them, and the consequence is, 
that instead of always affording a plentiful 
growth of pasture, they yield barely suffi- 
cient to pay taxes and repairs of fences. 

Another field belonging to Mr. C, of 14 
acres, was still more remarkable. It had 
pastured during the summer 10 grown cattle 
and 36 sheep, yet the white clover lay on the 
whole surface, one prostrate, tangled mass of 
herbage, in which the foot was buried at 
every step. On asking a solution oi this, we 
were told that, like the former, this had 
never been cropped since the clearing off the 
wood, and in addition, it had, last spring, a 
top dressing of one bushel ofplaster per acre, 
and to this was the exuberant growth of 
white clover entirely owing. A small comer of 
the field, which had been omitted, had good 
grass upon it, but it was the red-top and blue 
grass, with a small growth of white clover 
underneath. The plaster caused the clover 
to change places with the grasses, and gave 
that the undisputed preeminence. The 
quantity of unconsumed herbage on the 
ground, at a moderate estimate, we should 
judge would not fall short of threeH)uarters 
of a ton to the acre when cured. We may 
cease to wonder why some people grow 
poor, while others grow rich, in cultivating 
adjoining fields under the same advantages. 

Short Hokn Cattle*— Mr. G. has a small 
herd of very choice Short Horns. These 
have large size, for their ages, being mostly 
young, possess fine hair, fine form, admirable 
milking properties, but are especially distin- 
guished as handlers. This is a point Mr. C. 
has wisely considered of the first conse- 
quence, and it will tell hereafter in the re- 
sults on his stock, like inbred truth on the 
human character. In this kind of stock, if 
handling and milking go together, tlie 
breeder may let other things look after them- 
selves. If these go right, nothing else can 
well go wrong* We are prepared to see a dis- 
tinguished race from these choice specimens. 

Rambouillet Sheep. — The flock of sheep, 
consisting.of 37 ewes and .13 rams, iuclqdi^ 



lambs, originally selected by Mr.C. personally, 
from the celebrated Rambouillet flock in 
France, excited our unqualified admiration 
The imported ram, and several of the ewes, 
could only be procured after they had been 
used in the national flock as far as it could be 
done with advantage. They possess unusual 
size for Merinos, with excellent forms and 
ffood constitutions. But their chief excel- 
lence consists in their immense fleece of fine 
wool. By fineness we do not mean to be 
understood that they have that silky texture 
that characterizes the Saxon alone ; but while 
the fibre is equal to the best of our original 
Merinos, the quantity surpasses any we now 
recollect of the same quality. As a proof of 
this, it is only necessary to state that the 
ram sheared this spring, of tolerably clean 
wool, twelve and three-quarter lbs., and a 
yearling ewe, weight ten lbs. The average 
we omitted to obtain, but if we are not mis- 
taken, it was between six and eight lbs. 
The growth of wool on them is enormous — 
it is wool all over, and nothing but wool. 
They seem fully to come up to their destiny, 
being preeminently wool producers, as there 
is scarcely an inch square on their whole 
surface that is not covered with fine wool. 
And it not only grows on the whole body, 
head, and legs, but the massy folds on the 
neck and thighs, and sometimes around the 
body, not only on the males but frequently 
on the females, with the large dewlap pecu- 
liarly characterizing this superb race, yield 
a surface to hang the wool on not afforded 
by any other race than the best Merinos. 
These have been imported at a large expense 
by Mr. C, for the ex|Hresa purpose of restor- 
ing the Merino flocks of this country to their 
original high character, and we think he has 
just the material in his hands to effect so de- 
sirable an object. 

HandUnc Stock. 

There are a great many persons, who 
do not understand even the sigaifica- 
tion of the term handlings as applied to cat- 
tle, sheep and swine. It is a subject pretty 
difficult for words alone to explain, and to 
thoroughly learn it, one must go into the 
cattle yard and sheep pens, with a good in- 
structor, and do so from the living subjects 
themselves. A knowledge of handling is of 
the first importanct to the breeder and gra- 
zier, and if ignorant of it, they can never 
produce animals of quick feeding properties, 
unless guided by others, or by mere chance. 

As well then, as the term handhng can be 
defined on paper, it is this. When w« pzMi 
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the fingers upon the fleshy parts of an ani- 
mal, and the hair, hide, and especially the 
flesh beneath have a fine, soft, firm, elastic 
spring, it is called good handlings — on the* 
contrary, if they are coarse, thick, hard and 
Tigid to the feeling, with little or no spring 
under the pressure of the fingers, that is 
called bad handling. Of course there are 
as many degrees in handling, from very bad 
to very good, as there are grades of animals. 
The better an animal handles, the kinder or 
quicker it feeds ; that is, the sooner it will 
mature — ^become fully grown for the purpose 
of breeding, or to fat for the butcher, and 
will do so at a much less consumption of 
food, than a bad handler. By cultivating 
therefore, a race of cattle that handles well, 
there is a saving in two ways ; first, we gain 
time ; second, we gain food ; as a good hand- 
ling steer, for instance, will be fully grown 
and fat for the butcher, the fall after he is 
four years old ; whereas, it will take the bad 
handler, two to three years longer to ma- 
ture and become fat, and at this time he will 
weigh no more than the four years old 
steer ; and the quality of his meat will not 
be as good. The breeder of this last, then, 
has lost at least two years interest on the 
amount of money for which the first sold, 
two years more of risk by accident and dis- 
ease ; two years more time and attention to 
his animal, and two years additional con- 
sumption of food ; which together, makes a 
difierence, probably, at least, of fifty per 
cent, in favor of ffood handling beasts. 

So important is handling considered in 
England, that when the grazier comes to 
purchase stock of the breeder to feed 
through the season, to fat for the butcher, 
he would rather j^uy his animals blindfolded^ 
and handle them, than by an inspection of 
the eye alone, without handling. This obser- 
vation applies more particularly to the m- 
froved breeds of cattle ; the unimproved, such 
as the Scotch, Welsh, and from several coun- 
ties of England, are judged by the eye alone; 
still, when not too wild to get his hand upon 
them, the grazier, in purchasing, will always 
feel their fleshy parts with his fingers, tne 
better to assist his judgment in a profitable 
outlay of his capital. Lectures ought to be 
publicly delivered on this subject with the 
living animals before the auditors at all our 
cattle-shows, for our breeders and graziers 
are deplorably ignorant upon the point of 
good or bad handling. 

It is said sheep bells foiUprcteei lambs from 
foMa. 
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As we deem the raising of silk one of the 
prominent objects of attention to our farmers 
at no distant day,and one every way commend- 
ing itself to their careful consideration now, 
we shall proceed to give a brief manual on 
the subject from our own observations and 
that of others. The first step to be taken, is 
the selection and raising a sufficient number 
of plants, which shall be the best fitted for 
the production of sillc. Trees it is not ne- 
cessary to have. A long time is required 
for their growth, and when matured, they re- 
quire much more labor in gathering the 
leaves, as it must then be done by the use of 
the ladder, and the leaves are no better suited 
to the object in view than from somewhat 
younger plants. 

Varietibs of Tubes. — Some of the choice 
trees which are produced from the white mul- 
berry seed, are generally esteemed best by 
sUk growers. It is a well-ascertained fact, that 
the mulberry, like the apple, pear, and peach, 
does not produce its like from the seed, and 
it is therefore a safer method to depend on 
cuttings of the best kinds, as they can be pro- 
daced at but a trifle more cost than from the 
seed. The kinds most used in Northampton, 
Mass., where a large quantity of silk is pro- 
duced, are what are termed the Asiatic, ex- 
tensively used in (%ina, and the Alpine, a 
species brought from the south side of the 
Alps by Mr. Samuel Whitmarsh when he visit- 
ed Europe some years since. He says, though 
better adapted to the purpose of feeding 
worms than any he met with in France, it 
was limited to a small district. These are 
doubtless selected varieties from the white 
mulberry seed ; but as they unite all the 
essential qualities to a greater extent than 
any others, whenever they thrive well on a 
soil, it is wise to adhere to them. Bat it is 
prudent to sow a quantity of seed, and as 
the plants grow up, select such as are best 
suited for feeding. The charcteristics for 
this can usually be distinguished by the ap- 
pearance ; though perhaps the only strict test 
would be, a comparison of the quantity of 
silk produced from equal quantities of leaves. 
The above varieties are distinguished by a 
tolerably large leaf, twice or three times the 
ordinary size of the common white, yet not 
as large as the Morus. The leaf is firm and 
thick, and afiTords a large supply of substan- 
tial food for the worm. It is highly import- 
ant that the leaf be not too juicy or succu- 
lent, as the worm is by this means obliged 
to consume a much larger bulk of food tc 
derive the required amount of nonriihmeiitt 
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than would otherwise be necessary, which 
renders the worm peculiarly subject to dis- 
ease. The morus maltioaulis, we are sorry 
to say, after all the eulogiunn and attention 
it has received, is illy adapted to producing 
silk. Like many of the Wall-street fancy 
stocks, it was a capital stock to speculate 
on, and like many of them, too, the amount 
of sales was no index of the value of the 
article. Like the red and black mulberry, 
the multicaulis will produce silk, but not of 
the best quality^ and there is so much sap in 
it, that the worms are very liable to disease 
while feeding on it. We believe growth 
of these last kinds on a dry sterile soil will 
increase their value for feeding, and diminish 
the liability to disease in the worm. 

Tbb best mode of raising the trees, is plac- 
ing them about 4 feet apart on one line, and 
6 to 8 feet, according to the fertility of the 
soil, in the other direction. This will allow 
sufficient room for the top to develope itself, 
and absorb all the nourishment afforded by 
the roots. The ground should not be too rich 
or moist where the trees are planted; a 
moderate quality of soil, of a dry gravelly 
nature, produces leaves of more substance and 
less liable to injure worms than ranker ones. 
They may be propagated from seedlings, but 
this, we have seen above, is not a certain way 
of producing good varieties, and should be 
resorted to only to supplv existing deficien- 
cies, and perhaps oecasionaUy to produce 
a new and valuable variety. Itie best mode 
of producing them is by cuttings made from 
a healthy, vigorous shoot, consisting of two 
bads to a stock, each of which is put into fine, 
mellow moukl- in a slanting direction, placing 
one bud deeper in the grround than the other, 
so that one almost invariably sprouts, and 
generally both. 

The mode of cottino leaves, may de- 
pend upon the fancy of the proprietor 
and the circumstances of the case. The 
feeding is performed with much greater fa- 
cility when the branches are cut off and laid 
on the shelf in the form of net-work, as the 
worms crawl over them in every direction : 
thus gaining more room, keeping out of the 
dirt, and allowing a free circulation of air. 
But the plant should be so trimmed as to 
allow a bushy top, and not be suffered to get 
op too high, beyond reach of the person 
gathering the leaves ; although there is no 
inconvenience from this while the stocks are 
not too large to admit of bending down to be 
cut. Though we have seen no plants thickly 
cultivated that have attained sufficient diame- 
ter of trunk to enable us to form an opinion, 



our own impression is, that after the mam 
stalks have a circumference of 8 to 10 inches, 
it will be best to cut them down and train 
up fresh shoots. But experience will be the 
best guide in this matter. 

Kinds of mant7bes and mode op treatment. 
— Mr. Whitmarsh, in a small work he wrote 
on this subject four years since, which he was 
kind enough to present us the other day, 
with the remark that his subsequent exten- 
sive experience had not induced him to vary 
from the practice therein described, says : 

Light land, planted with the mulberry will yield a 
large profit by the sale the leaves only, or by having 
them fed on shares. 

Every farm has more or less of black vegetable mat* 
ter collected in hollows and swamps, usually called 
mack, which is the best manure for the mulberry, causing 
it to flourish on very ligV and sandy soils. The muck 
should be thrown up in the fall to freeze and sweeten, 
as the gardeners say ; before planting the trees, put it 
into the furrows or holes, and the trees, once started in 
it, will continue to flourish for many years. No mul- 
berry tree should be manured with fresh barn manure ; 
it is rank poison to them, and is one great cause of their 
being winter-killed. The well rotted I'egetable matter 
above mentioned is the best and most durable manors. 
It causes a thrifty natural growth. A little ashes or 
lime may improve it in some cases. Old woolen rags, 
bones, fish, and all animal substances are nsefn! ; 
bat the muck, which is within the reach of almost ev- 
ery one, is the cheapest, and on a large scale, the main 
thing to be depended on. 

Mulberries, when planted out, should be kept clear 
of grass and weeds, and the ground loose about them. 
They delight in a mellow soil, and when once well es- 
tablished in a healthy state, will continue to improve 
for twenty-five years, if well used. We are told by 
some, that <^ the more you pick them, the faster they 
will grow,'^ the fallacy of which must appear to every 
one who will for a moment consider the nature of the 
operation of stripping a tree of its foliage once or more 
every season. 

We are also told that several crops may be fed from 
the same trees in a season ; — ^this you may do if you do 
not regard the durability of the tree. Once a year is 
qaite often enough to strip them of leaves or branches. 
Several crops of worms may be fed in a season^ but not 
from the same trees. Trees enough should be provided 
to make a second picking unnecessary. We have land 
in abandanee ; and the same building may accommo- 
date a succession of crops fed from a succession of 



acres. 



I would not have my readers place implicit confi- 
dence in what I say on this subject, as I may be mis- 
taken. But let any one who doubts it try the experi- 
ment ; — ^set apart a few trees, no matter of what sort, 
and pluck the leaves as many times in a season as you 
please ; it is possible that the leaves may diminish in 
size and quantity by the operation, and it is also possU 
bUf that after a year or two, there will be no leaves at 
all, that the trees will perish in summer or winter — 
most likely the latter. It should be considered that 
what is called a hardy trie is not merely one that will 
endure cold winters, but the clipping, picking, and hard 
usage which they will be likely to receive accordmg to 
our mode of treatment, when they come to be fed from. 

In making a plantation for the culture of silk, we 
must suppose it, of course, to be a permanent one, 
wkich shaU be a continusd source of profit^ tiie profit 
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increasing with the a^e and growth of the tree, if well 
used : and nothing is better repaid than good care and 
cultivation for the mulberry. We shall need much less 
care than the cultivators of Europe, as the mulberry 
thrives much better in this country and makes a much 
^ore luxuriant growth, — so much so, indeed, that I 
have seen inlelH^ent men, who had extensive acquaint- 
ance and experience with the mulberry in France and 
Italy, quite at a loss amidst our fields^ to recognize their 
old acquaintance — varieties which they have long cul- 
tivated at home, here quite changed in appearance. 
They could scarcely believe the fact, when shown a 
year's growth of the mulberry in this country. 

The mulberry delights in the hottest sunshine, — 
never too hot, if moisture is seasonably supplied. Our 
bright sunshine and frequent showers cause an almost 
too luxuriant growth of the mulberry, in some cases 
detrimental to the worms. 

The leaves are undoubtedly improved by the age of 
the tree, having less of the rough, harsh taste and feel- 
ing that are common to the ]^nts of younger growth. 
It is found in Europe that the worms succeed best when 
brought out simultaneously with the leaf. They are 
generally hatched much later in this country, and (he 
general clmracter of vegetation diflfers so materially 
from that of the silk districts of France and Ttal5% and 
withal so extensive is our country, and so various its 
climate, that I can give no better rule than for the 
North to aim at the most genial and steady heat, and 
for the South to endeavor to finish the crop before the 
hottest season commences. Excessive heat is more to 
be dreaded than cold. Cold only retards the worms; 
excessive heat destroys them. An equal temperature 
of about 72 degrees of Fahrenheit is most to be desired. 

The soil must be warm, gravelly, or sandy. It is 
often said, that << the poorest land is the best for the 
mulberry." It is not so. It may with truth be said, 
that the light lands of a farm — ^too light for a profit 
m other crops may be most advantageously planted 
with the mulberry, and in a few years, by proper treat- 
ment, be made more profitable than richer lands plant- 
ed with other crops. I have seen many acres set out 
with mulberry trees, the soil so poor that blackberry 
briars would starve ; whilst mulberry trees from four 
to eight feet high, with fUU heads were set in the bar- 
ren sand ; and because they would not begin to grow, 
<< the silk business was all moonshine.'' Now, had 
the holes been filled with mucky and the heads of the 
trees cut ojf— poor as the soil was, they would have 
made a good growth, and in a few years, when well 
rooted, produced a good crop of silk. 

Lands that are considered worn out for com or cot- 
ton may thus be made productive, and of the best silk. 
The mulberry strikes its root deep, and when once es- 
tablished, will do better on light lands than any other 
tree. Lands which will not grow twenty bushels of 
corn to the acre, manured, are quite strong enough for 
good silk, if on a gravelly or sandy bottom. Such 
lands, by the application of ashes, lime, mud or muck 
or compost of all kinds, will produce vigorous trees, 
with the sweetest foliage, and silk of the best qnality, 
and much more than lower, richer lands. It is the dry 
nature of the leaf on such lands that makes the silk so 
superior. 

Having thus given the first steps to be 
taken on the subject of silk culture, we must 
deny ourselves the pleasure of pursuing it 
further in this No. for want of room, but will 
continue ii hereafter, till we fumiuh the silk . 
hamdaomely done op in skeins* W« cannot ' 



here omit mentioning the fact of the splendid 
success of Mr. W. in the introduction of the 
silk business in Jamaica, W. I. He has 
been a resident there for two years, in which 
time he has so satisfactorily demonstrated 
the capabilities of the island for producing 
silk, that a company has been formed in Lon- 
don, to which the British Government have 
contributed largely, with a sufficient capital 
to carry out the operations on the most ex- 
tensive scale. Mr. W. hopes for a yield of 
10,000 lbs. of reeled silk per month ; but 
this, we think, is too large an amount to look 
for from any one establishment. We see in 
this the ever watchful, ever liberal policy of 
Great Britain, in appreciating and fostering 
whatever is calculated to promote her own 
interests. Here are two magnificent pro- 
ductions, silk and cotton, which are essential 
to the prosperity of her manufactories, and 
which ^e cannot raise on her own soil ; yet 
she has the sagacity to see, and the liberality 
to encourage at any cost, their introduction 
into her provinces, by which she will in a 
few years inevitably increase her wealth to 
an immeasurable extent. Mr. W. has an ele- 
vation on one of the mountains that abound 
in those islands, a few miles from the coast, 
that affords an unvarying temperature of 70 
to 75 degrees, which is the best adapted to 
the operations of producing trees and silk. 
The condition, character, and habits of the 
emancipated inhabitants, he represents as in 
the highest degree favorable to the develop- 
ment o^ the resources of the island. We 
wish him every success in his lindertaking. 

PrMenratUn of ChmpM asd IHnat, ^r <ke Valuneated 

Juice of the Grape. 

Amotig the many striking changes that 
characterise the present day, perhaps none 
are more auspicious or salutary than the 
diminished and constantly lessening use of 
alcoholic and vinous drinks. The effect 
that has already been produced, has begun 
to be severely felt by the agriculturists of 
this and other countries. The sugar planters 
of the West Indies have found it impossible 
to dispose of so large a portion of their rum 
hitherto manufactured from their coarse 
sugars and molasses ; and the inhabitants of 
the Mediterranean can, no longer distil their 
raisins into alcohol, at the same profit as 
heretofore, and the wine they have hitherto 
furnished in such large quantities from the 
direct fermentation of the juice of the grape, 
is daily becoming less an object of manu- 
facture. The distillation of millions of 
bushels of rye, and com, and other produots 
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m our own country, has lessened, and even 
the wines we have made to a considerable 
extent to the soath and west, will not, it is 
believed, continue to afford a profitable sale. 
Large quantities have, for many years, been 
furnished from the Swiss settlements on the 
banks of the Ohio ; and from 6,000 to 10,000 
barrels are annually furnished from the 
Scupenaugh grape in North and South 
Carolina, which finds a profitable market in 
our city under the captivating title of London 
]»rticular, Tenerifife, Sherry, dec. 

The cultivation of the grape is extending, 
perhaps, at this moment, faster than at any 
former period in the history of our country, 
and as our forests are removed, our lands 
cuhivated, and our improvements in every 
species of farm husbandry multiply, we must 
look for an increased attention to the luxuries 
of life, among which the grape especially, in 
ancient times, ranked as one of the first. 
Oar object in the present brief article is not 
to discourage the production of this-delieioas 
fruit, but in accordance with the spirit of the 
age, to give some directions for its preserva- 
tion and use in its new, more delicious, and 
more healthful forms. 

Many species of the grape itself may be 
preserved in all their richness and perfection, 
by simply cutting off the clusters and packing 
away carefully from the influence of the at- 
mosphere in any close vessel, between layers 
of some soft indestructible materia), to pre- 
Tent their injury from pressure or otherwise. 
Sawdust or any kind of bran which has 
been thoroaghly baked, is best for this pur- 
pose. The moisture is thus entirely ex- 
pelled, and it is in a condition to absorb any 
moisture that may escape from the fruit, by 
which its preservation is effectually secured. 
In this way the grape may be preserved for 
Qse through many years, and afiibrd at all 
times the most delicious fruit for entertain- 
ments or deserts. 

But its more easy and more durable, and 
perhaps, on the whole, more useful preserva- 
tioD, would be in the form of a liquid, whfch 
ift) under all circumstances, and for any 
length of .time, free from liability to injury 
or waste. This can be easily done by any 
one having a surplus of grapes, by evaporating 
a certain portion of the juice, as soon as it is 
pressed from the fruit, which carries off the 
alcohol that begins to form immediately after 
the fruit matures, and with it a considerable 
portion of the water existing in the juice, 
leaving a thick, sweet, pleasant liquid, com- 
monly distingnished as must. This may be 
preserved in bottles or casks for an indefinite 



period, and affords at all times, when diluted 
with 9 or 6 times its bulk of water, a health 
ful and delicious drink. 

This innocent, and to the nnvitiated taste, 
most acceptable form of the liquid fruit of 
the vine, is on good authority, supposed to 
have been the beverage which was generally 
referred to by the sacred and many of the 
profane writers, by the term wine. In direct 

firoof of this, we have numerous allusions by 
saiah : '^ new wine i| found in the clusters,'' 
and ^'now shall the sons of the strangers 
drink thy must ;" and " they that gather the 
vintage shall drink it.'* In the feast of the 
Passover, Moses writes expressly, "neither 
shall there be leaven seen with thee in all thy 
quarters," which Gesenius, an able orientalist, 
says, applies to vrine as well as bread, an 
interpretation sanctioned by the Jews of the 
present day, as no wine, in its common ac- 
ceptation, is used by them during this period, 
but a liquid, formed by steeping raisins in 
water for some days, which yields a product 
similar to the juice of newly-expressed 
grapes. The expression " eat ye of the fruit 
of the vine," and " I will give the Jhiit of 
the land, com, and wine and oil, and kine 
and flocks of sheep," can refer only to the 
use of the unfermented juice of the grape^ 
which was in general use by the Hebrews 
and other ancient nations, and in this condi- 
tion, is a highly nutritious food, which the 
fermented is not. '* The priest of the Most 
High God brought forth bread and wine" to 
Abraham and his hosts, and it is not likely 
that so discreet and exemplary a man as 
Melchizedek, would have placed the means 
of indiscriminate debauchery in the hands of 
an uninformed and gluttonous soldiery 
Zechariah says, ^^ Com shall make the young 
man cheerful, and new wine, the maids." We 
have no evidence that the lords of creation 
have ever indulged the weaker sex in stronger 
potations than they allowed themselves, and 
of course must conclude, the wine they gave 
the fair Jewess, no more calculated to intoxi- 
cate them, than the corn they ate themselves. 
" Wine and milk," are frequently associated in 
the Scriptures as food; both Isaiah and 
Solomon in his Canticles, repeatedly mention 
them together, and must, though liquid, like 
milk, is nutritious food. 

Homer also speaks of rearing children 
with honey, milk, and wine — could a person 
of Homer's capacity have relcommended 
fermented wine for children 1 Milton in his 
immortal Paradise Lost says, "For drink, the 
grape she crushes, inoffensive must, and 
meaths from many a berry ^" a graphio 
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example for our comforUprovidtng house- 
wives. Horace too, the dissipated pander to 
a luxurious and vitiated taste, steeped in all 
the vices of a dissolute court, advises — 

" With Unient beverage fill your emply veins. 
For lenient must will better cleanse the veins." 

Juvenal, among the last of the great wits 

of depraved Rome, recommends the plentiful 

use of new must, as promoting longevity i 

and Virgil in many instances refers to it, 

only one example of wbich we give — 

" Or of sweet must boils down the lascioas grape ; 
And skims with leaves the trembling cauldron's flood." 

He also advises giving wirie to bees, as do 
also many of the best old English writers on 
agriculture, and we need not be told, that 
bees were always too strictly a temperate 
community, to admit their using aught of 
the product of the gtape but such as was un- 
fermented. Columella gives particular direc- 
tions for its preparation, as does also Pliny 
and some others among the ancients. Mr. 
Brown, an eminent traveller in the £ast 
during the latter part of the last century, 
says, *'^ The wines of Syria are most of them 
prepared by boiling immediately after they 
are expressed from the grape, till they are 
considerably reduced in quantity, when they 
are put into jars or glass bottles, and preserved 
for use." 

. That fermented wine was used to some 
extent by almost all the nations of antiquity, 
there is no reason to doubt, as Noah became 
intoxicated from its use, and Moses refers to 
the Pagan sacrificial wine, in colors too true 
of much of that of the present day, to admit 
of its being other than fermented : ^^ Their 
wine was the poison of dragonsj and the 
ertiel venom of aspa^^ The evidence for the 
existence of both is abundant, but our object 
is only to show, that at least a large portion 
of what is referred to as vnne^ was what is 
now termed muat^ and that by returning to 
this wholesome and innocent beverage, we 
are only going back to the simplicity and 
wisdom of antiquity ; and with the few ob- 
servations which follow on its preparation, we 
must close this hasty article. 

As soon as the grape is fully ripe, press 
out the juice and boil immediately, till it 
stands at 32"^ of BeaOimd's saccharometer,* at 
R temperature of the liquid of 60^ Fahrenheit. 
When the juice is very light, (weak,) boil till 
it marks 20^ BeaCim^, and then add treble- 
refined loaf sugar, till the saccharometer 
stands at 32^. Any impurity in the sugar 
tends to fermentation and decomposition, 
and of coarse only the best refined should be 

* Au iatfnisMOt to bo tad ia thto cltjr. 



used. The rationale of this process will be 
easily understood from the fact, that a fluid 
mass of wine containing 10 percent, of alcohol, 
has only to be reduced by boiling 10 per 
cent, of its bulk, to be sure of expelling every 
portion of alcohol; it beinff the most volatile 
portion of the liquid, and thus escaping first 
before any portion of the remainder of the 
fluid is exhausted. Those who cannot boil 
it at the time of expressing the juice, may 
allow it to ferment and form a portion of 
alcohol, which by the above process may be 
expelled afterwards. But as a portion of th 
sugar of the juice, has, by this operation beei 
converted into alcohol, it is necessary to 
restore it as above described, by the addition 
of sugar. In this way wine imported from 
abroad, and kept for any number of yeara 
may be freed from alcohol, and be made ac« 
ceptable to the most strictly temperate. Oi 
course the most economical method is to 
raise the grapes, and prepare the must as 
soon as ripe. 

Sheep on the Western Prairies. 

We have received a communication from 
Jas. Murray, Esq., of Bufialo, on the subject 
of keeping sheep on the prairies of the 
Little Vermillion river, La Salle county, 
Illinois, where his farm is situated. 

He purchased 1,700 sheep in Ohio and Indi- 
ana at 75 cts. to $1 per head. He chose 
those of the black-faced breed, because be 
thought them most hardy, they having a 
strong resemblance to the Cheviots of Scot* 
land. They are maaaged by two Scotch 
shepherds, with the assistance of three coUey 
sheep dogs. They are taken oa to the 
prairies by dogs, and folded every night ia 
an enclosure of ten acres, protected by a 
high picket fence ^ in this wav he has never 
lost one from the wolves. The cost of the 
pasture is trifling, the board and vrages of 
his shepherds $16 per month. One ton of 
hay will winter five sheep with the assistance 
of a few oats or corn to keep them in heart. 
It costs about $2 per ton to cut and stack 
the hay. He uses one barrel of salt per 
month, and the sheep have ever been per- 
fectly healthy. He lost six only last year 
from ratcle-snnkes, and these were in Aug. 
and Sept. at which time the snakes becocoe 
partially blind, and cannot avoid the sht^epj 
and if trod upon, they turn and bite them. 
We would suggest, if hogs were allowed to 
run with the sheep, they would destroy the 
snakes without injuring themselves, and the 
Chinese breed, or smallest and most compact 
Berksfaires, would keep in good order oa 
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the same pasture where sheep would thrive. 
Mr. Murray's sheep clipped 3 lbs. of wool 
per head tnis season. Cost of importation 
from Vermillion to Chicago 1-2 cent per lb., 
Chicago to Buffalo 1 cent, Buffalo to New 
York 1 cent, making 2 1-2 cts. from his farm 
to this city. The wool is now worth 20 and 
25 cts. per lb. j it will therefore be seen, that 
irrowing sood hardy sheep on the prairies of 
the west is a profitable business, and what we 
have long and earnestly, in a private way, 
been laboring to promote. 

Land suitfU)le tor the purpose can be had 
west for government price, $ 1 25 cts. to $4 
per acre, dependent upon location and im- 
provements. Mr. Murray's farm is about 
1,600 acres of very fine dry rolling prairie. 
About 300 acres of this is in scattered timber, 
called oak openings, which are much like 
the English paVks. When the weather is 
hot the sheep retire to these for shade ; 
during the cool of evening they seem to 
prefer the low marshy land along the stream. 
Mr. Murray is partial to many of the natural 
grasses of the prairies, and says the sheep 
thrive well upon them. The milk weed, 
Asdtpias^ they are very fond of, and fatten 
remarkably fafit upon it. 

A simple method is adopted bv Mr. Murray 
of seeding the pndries with the cultivated 
grasses, by commencing in June, and burning 
the wild grass gradusJly through the season, 
in 30 acre patcnes. White and red clover, 
red top, timothy, and blue grass seed are 
then sown, and immediately after a shower 
the sheep driven over it, which stamps the 

frass seed in, and it then takes root rapidlv. 
arly and late natural grasses can a.so be 
secured, by burning the prairies in Sept. for 
early, and from March on to July for spring, 
summeT, and autumn. 

The picket fence round the ten acre field 
is 7 1-2 feet high, over which no wolf has 
ever yet leaped \ this, with a sufficient num- 
ber of sheds to protect the sheep from storms 
in winter, and with hay-racks for feeding, 
cost $263. 

Mr. Murray is now inclosing his farm in 
50 acre lots. Timber is scarce there, and 
he makes his fences 5 1-2 feet high, of posts, 
and boards, and pickets. Two feet of the 
bottom with boards, then 3 1-2 feet of upright 
picket slats, 4 inches wide. This costs 90 
cents per rod, is cheaper in that country 
than rails, and is neater and more sightly. 
ft costs about $1 75 per acre for the first 
breaking up of prairies. He thinks of adopt- 
ing the four course system on his farm* 1st 
year, after breaking up, Indian com. 2d 



year, oats sowed down with clover and other 
grass seeds. Two years then in hay and slicep 
pasture. We are confident that his land 
will improve under this system, and that the 
whole concern will be a good investment. 
We think, however that the fine wooled 
sheep, such as the hardier varieties of Me- 
rinos, would be more profitable than the 
black faced Cheviots, or indeed than any of 
the common wools, yielding half to one lb. 
more wool per head, which will be worth 50 
per cent, more in this market, (N. Y.) while 
the cost of transportation would be the same. 
The outlay of capital, in the first purchase of 
a flock, however, would be greater, which is 
the only consideration in favor of omitting 
the introduction of the finer wools at once. 



SoiLiKO Cattle. — ^We are satisfied many of 
our Stock owners might adopt the soiling 
system to great advantage. When they have 
few animals and pasture is reirtote, or when* 
ever land is hi^h, it may most advantageously 
be adopted. We were particularly struck 
with the economy of this operation in the 
yard of our friend S. L. Hinckley Esq. of 
Northampton, which we intended to have no* 
ticed under the fanning head of that town* 
The stock at his residence consists of three 
horses and two cows, which instead of send* 
ing daily to a distant pasture, he has fed at 
his yard during the whole season, from less 
than one and a half acres of orchard grass. 
The horses while at work were fed with 
cured hay, with a small addition of grain, but 
the cows hare deriyed all their food from the 
ffrass which is daily eut for them. The sav* 
mg by this practice, is the use of three* 
fourths of the land, at least, that would have 
been required for pasture ; a much greater 
amount of manure, which has been made by 
converting it into a compost \ and half the 
time that would have been used in sending 
the animals to gather their own food \ the 
field from which it was cut, beinff contiguous 
to the bam-yardy requiring only to be cut 
and thrown over to them. 



Effect op wet and dry summbbs on the 
SUCCEEDING WINTERS. — We predict a cold 
winter, from the reduced temperature of the 
earth when the fall sets in, which will be 
caused by the abstraction of heat from the 
excessive evaporation of the superabundant 
waters which have fallen this season. Can 
any of our readers give us facts from per* 
sonal observations on this subject 1 It will 
be a principle of great practical value if suf 
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ficiently well established, that people may 
prepare their plan of operations for the 
coining season. Hundreds of dollars are 
frequently lost or saved to the farmer, by 
a lucky or unlucky hit in their crops, timber, 
and other operations. The converse of our 
proposition was true of last year, the sum- 
mer being very dry, by which there was 
little evaporation and consequently little ab- 
straction of heat, and the winter was of a 
peculiarly mild character. 

Efpbct of blectricitt on gbowing plants. 
—We have had a season of unusual thunder 
storms, and a season, too, of unusual pro- 
ductiveness, notwithstanding the cold and 
unpropitious character of the early part of 
it. Some would ascribe the cause of it to 
frequent and abundant showers, and with 
considerable show ol* reason, but the excess 
of rain which we have had this season 
throughout, is not the most favorable condition 
for the greatest development of vegetable 
life. Can that very reputable personage,. 
*^ the oldest inhabitant," give us a series of 
well authenticated obeervations on thia sub- 
ject 1 We know that the electric spark con- 
veyed through air enclosed in a jar, will pro- 
duce nitric acid, and we know that no 
greater stimulant to vegetation exists, than 
nitric acid sufficiently diluted, whvn applied 
to its roots. Although we are not aware of 
any direct advantage that would result at 
present from establishing the above sugges- 
tion, yet it would afford a philosophical 
grinciple, that ma^ hereafter be of immense 
enefit in its application* 
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Weyhnigt^ Vt., July 15, 1842. 

GBNi*. — ^I have been very much amazed to 
see so many^ portraits of fine animals of the 
long and middling wooUed breeds, got up to 
ornament our agriculturd journals, and at 
the same time the non-appearance of the 
finer woolled varieties, which are the only 
indispensable breeds of our country. 

I am satisfied that the Paular Merinos are 
tbe most profitable and most hardy breed of 
merinos that have ever been introduced into 
the United States. 

I have enclosed a drawing of one of my 
stock bucks, which represents him in his 
wool at about one years' growth. At the age 
of four years he weighed just 150 lbs., the 
fleece was taken off about eight days after it 



was washed, and weighed 14 lbs. This 
Paular buck has tupped each year, on an 
average, one hundred and twenty-three ewes. 
I shall keep him with extra care, intending 
to give him a run among two hundred this 
fall. His stock, instead of being hollow or 
cat-hamed, as most fine woolled sheep are> 
are round and well filled down behind, re- 
rembling the improved breeds of cattle. 
You may see some of my bucks at the fair at 
Albany in Sept. next. 

I would like to see tbe contrast exhibited 
between this breed and some of the crack 
animals of the long woolled breeds, or hrtad 
and butter sheep^ kept in fields side by side 
on trial of six months, (say one hundred or 
more,) in short pasture i and by the expira* 
tion of the time, I imagine the points, espe- 
cially of the long wooUed variety, would be 
strikingly developed. 

I allow my ewes to drop their first Iambs 
at the a^e of three years. My ewes bear 
the best Iambs at the age of five and six. I 
generally disjpose of them at this age, while 
they are yet in prime and w3l sell for a fair 
price. I always dispose of my smallest lambs 
also. This variety are the longest lived 
sheep of the merino family j they will live 
and propagate until the age of twelve and 
fifteen years. 

As to protection on our wools, the admit- 
ting the cheap wools imported from foreign 
and warmer latitudes with little or no duty, 
is, in my opinion, reducbg the value of our 
home proQuctions to a lower e^b than it 
would be if the coarse wools paid an in- 
creased duty, and the tariff on fine wools 
were sensibly reduced. It is estimated that 
something over 17,000,000 lbs. have been 
imported within the last year, under the for- 
eign cost of eight cents per pound. 

Our mechanics have so much improved 
machinery, and have arrived to such perfec- 
tion, that the manufacturer can now make as 
handsome cloth from these cheap wools to- 
day, as he could from full-blood merino 
twelve years ago. These cheap wools can 
now be raised in those foreira climates 
where sheep cut their own fodder the year 
round, and tnence be imported into the Uni- 
ted States and sold hy the bale at from seven 
to twenty cents per pound, and give the nro- 
duceTr and importer a handsome profit. Now 
mark the contrast. Here our lands have 
cost us from twenty-five to thirty dollars per 
acre, and we fodder sheep five months at 
least in the year. Our farms will keep two 
dieep to the acre through the year^ inclnd- 
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log wood loU and other indispensable et 
eeteras* I will leave it to the most simple 
mathematician to cypher out our profits, as 
wool is selling this year. 

Yoorsi very respectfally, 

S. W. Jewstt. 

The drawing whieh Mr. J. has seatas, toftether with 
samples of wool secompaBying the above, represents aa 
animal of great size, good form, and apparently vigor- 
oas constitatioB, whici his history saffieiently indicates. 
As we are collecting some information on the history of 
Merinos, we thoaU be hsppy to receive fhmi Mr. J. 
and othcurs, the pedigree of choice animals, for the par- 
pose of seeing how ti^eir aedimatioa in this coontry has 
afieeted their size, eonstitntion. and especially the 
quality i^thnr wool. We have the data of their char- 
acter whea imported, and it will aiSird aa instructive 
chapter in sheep husbandry, to note the exact progre ss 
we are making in this impostaat braach of breeding. 

The protectioa Mr. J. so justly calls fbr to save our 
iavestmenti in sheep from prostratioa or total rain, we 
trust will yet be heard and heeded in the ris^ht quarter!, 
bi^foreitistoolate. 



Mr tka AwuHem» JigHaUtmrUt 

JWatestle PMdtrr* 

GsHT:— Uader this head I shall speak of the Bam- 
door-lbwl, as asoally kept in oar eouatry. It is true 
that the labjeet is not so lofty as that of discourBing the 
merits of a adUe^ fleet aad powerful breed of himes ) 
or of the broad and stately developments of oar various 
improved herds of cattle ; nor so nice as that of dissect- 
ing with flunate accuracy the distinctive merits of the 
wools of the Saxony and the Merino ; nor so palatable, 
perhaps, as the clssaiying with epicureaa taste the 
comparative gastronoouc properties A the Bakewelland 
Soutbdowa sheep { yet ^e good housewife who loves 
to mix the wholesome ingredients which compose the 
important parts of her delicious puddings, custards, aad 
tlievarioas deiieaeies that delight her family, and make 
her friends and visilorB ftU that they are welcomei as 
well as the stout admirer of a rich and whcdesome dia- 
ner, and a capital travelling breakfhst, win without a 
doubt, fed interested in whiUng away a raomeat over a 
chapter on the merits of the poultry yard. 
OfthkassAd aad most convenient bird, there areauuiy 
varieties. Some altogether better suited to the extremes 
of our northern climate than others, and some perhaps 
better fitted fbr our warmer latitudes, which are compa- 
rativdy worthless at the north. For my own part I 
have always beea latinmtely aeqaaiated with poultry 
from a boy, aad the first live thing that I ever recollect 
owaing and caring for, was a chic&ea ; and I have kept, 
aad raised them, with few intenrals, ever since ; sod 
and even now, although the detail of their care is given 
to others, I as maeh control and attend to the breeds 
aad varieties of unf ibwls as I did in my earliest youth. 
Therefore disclaiming all authority from others, I speak 
only of my own experience. Of the varieties inhabit- 
iag the United Sutes, I have kept and tried them all, 
(kirn the gaunt and almost featheriess, aad thin haired 
AlHcaa or Asiatie Hea, to the compact and foot^feath- 
ered little Bantam, which thrives aad flourishes ia half 
the washerwomen's kitchens of our cities. The lati- 
tude of my residence is nearly 43^ north, with comfort- 
able, well sheltered oatboiUings and 



for their convenience, and I shall speak of them oaly 

as I have knowa them ia thU cUmate, and name their 

fbr a latitude fbrthcr loath. 



And first of their selection. A barn door fowl, for 
perfi&et niUityy shouU be compact in shapi'^ haniy in 
constitution, and miscellaneous in its food, quiet in dis- 
position, and prolific in laying. Without these qualifi- 
cations, no matter what the climate may be, the 
creature is imperfect for the uses required of it, and 
therefore not the mott profitabk to be kept or propa- 
gated—still, I will speak of the several varieties as 1 
hoM proved ihtm. 

The Game Bian.— This is a beautifbl fowl, of me- 
dium size, of almost every color excepting pure black 
and dear white ; a tolerable layer, hardy to raise, and 
nice delicate flei^ ; but of a most pugnacious, cruel and 
sanguinary disposition. They are altogether too quar- 
relsome for the poultry yard; and as the science of 
cock-fighting does not class within the useful arts, I 
shall pronounce them, other than as an occasional cross 
to give stamina and spirit to a deteriorated and run-out 
yaA of dunghill fowls, of little merit for the ordinary 
breeder. 

The Malay.— An awkward, bony, leggy, cowardly 
race; wandering about for the first six months of its life 
with scarcely a feather to cover its nakedness, and al- 
most forever in coming to maturity — a wretched layer, 
and worse sitter, usuaJIy breaking half its eggs in the 
operation, an indifferent nurse, and never yielding ia 
either its eggs, flesh, or appearance, half enough to 
compensate for the anxious and vexatious labor of its 
rearing. When half grown, or hi moulting time, it 
looks more like a sand-hill crane than a domestic fowl, 
and although it sometimes gains a weight of 7 or even 
10 pounds, its flesh is coarse, and lacks the ddicacy 
and richness of the well bred chicken. Its color runs 
through all shades from a light yellow to a brownish 
black, with little variety on the same bird. They are 
withal great eaters, and although at the south they may 
both thrive and lay better than at the north, they are 
not to be recommended as a valuable kind of fowl. 
Their eggs are large, of a buff, or li^t brownish color, 
sometimes ahnost speckled like the turkey's. They 
seldom lay more than ten or twelve at a Utter. The 
outer shell is oft times very thia, aad the under sUb so 
tough and unyidding, as ia aumerous instances to straa- 
gle the ehickea ia its birth, requiriag assistaaee tore- 
lease it Oa the whole, I have found this a hmnS an* 
satisfactory biid, and ahhoagh they have been praised 
for their great size for the taUe, and as a tolerable sab> 
stitute for a turkey, no eompeteBt jadge of the latter 
flesh would ever mistake the striagy and jaiedess meat 
of the one, fbr the rich, delicate aad variegated flesh of 
the other; and what good^iver weald provkle the one, 
when the other, much better, could be procured at half 
the expense r Crossed, however, la a small degree 
with the common dunghill fowl, they give increased size 
both to their egg aad body, and may, in mild dimates 

be of some value for that object. 
The Poland.— A shin Ing black in eokir, with a beaati- 

M white tuft on its head; a medium size, a good layer, 
seldom sitting to hatch, rather tender to rear while a 
chidcen, and more thinly feathered and not so hardy ia 
cold and storms as the common hen. In a great part of 
the U. sutes it win thrive snceessfblly, and lay as Bsar 
eggs as any other fowl, perhaps more. Its flesh is good. 
On the whole, a handsome and a profitaUefowL There 
is a white variety, without a feather of any other cokwr. 
These are very beautif nl, but perhaps not quite so taOy 
as the black. There is, also,a splendid gold and blade, 
or pheasant^lored variety. These ««.«»«» » »• 
U. States. I have seea several beaatiM specimens 
imported f^om Eag1aad,bnt was never abl e to o btain 
any for breediag. TTiese colors are more puMMA 
by the poultry fbndoi then adMr% and are sddfiB le 

be had bat of then. 
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The Bahtam is a beautiful little bird, usually white 
in color, with short lees, feathered ofYentimes to the ex- 
tremity of its toes. It is oAen of variegated colors, in- 
clined to red, brown, and white, prettily mixed. Occa- 
sionally a variety is met with that are smooth le^rged. 
They are very domestic, often making their nest in the 
kitchen and cupboards of the dwelling, when permitted. 
They are excellent layers, and good nurses; but require 
a dry location, on account of their short, feathered legs. 
The males are wonderful crowers, exceedingly pugna- 
cious, and make three times the fuss aboat the poultry- 
yard that any thing, but a Bantam, should do. They 
arrive at maturity early, and are well worthy of propa- 
gation. 

The Bucks Coumtt breed has received some cele- 
brity in the neighborhood of Philadelphia, as a valuable 
variety of fowl, principally on account of its enormous 
size. I have seen many specimens of this fowl, paid 
some attention to its habits, and learned from those who 
have tried them, their principal merits. It is a large 
bird, weighing, at maturity, eight, and even ten pounds; 
rather thinly feathered, of various colors from grey to 
black, and frequently speckled black and white. They 
are coarse in their legs, tall, and bony, and have evi- 
dently a eross of the Malay in their composition. They 
are but moderate layers ; their eggs very large and good. 
They are bad sitters, frequently breaking their eggs, on 
acoonntof their great weight and size, by crushing them ; 
are not hardy, and, on the whole, will not compare with 
the common dunghill fowl for onlinary uses. They do 
not breed iquaUyiD. size and appearance, showing them 
evidently to be a eross IVom other breeds ; but from 
what they are derived, other than the Malay, it is diffi- 
cult to say. A gentleman of my acquaintance, who is 
Tery curious as well as nice in the selection of his fowls, 
tried them effectually for his poultry-yard, and they 
disappointed him. He then crossed them with the game 
breed, and has succeeded finely — ^the cross being re- 
duced in size, fuller feathered, hardier, and better layers, 
with an excelleat carcass, and finer flesh. As a fancy 
fowl, or to make up a variety, they are very well ; but 
ean never become of great tUiUtyy except to cross with 
the conunoB or the game fowL to the farmer. 

The Java or Indian fowl, is a lar^e coarse bird, co- 
vefed with a eoarse long down or hair, of a dirty white 
oryeUow color, and running from that into all the shades 
of brown, even to a smoky black. It appears to differ 
little from the Malay fowl| save in its crowing, and per- 
haps laying deeper cok»red eggs. Its general charac- 
teristics are the sane. In the northern states it is 
hardly worth propagaticm, and, as a fancy bird, it cer- 
tainly possesses neither beauty nor utility. 

The Doming is a fine large bird, weighing, when at 
maturity, five to eight pounds. Iliey are large-bodied, 
and of better proportions, according to their size, than 
any breed that I have yet seen, their bodies being very 
long, iViU, and well^^eshed in the breast and other va- 
Inable parts. They are short legged, thickly feathered, 
%ith fine delicate heads^ both double and single combs, 
and a shining, beautiful plumage. The color of their 
legs is white, or flesh-colored, having five instead of 
Ibnr toes, the fifth being apparently superflnous, and 
rising like a spar from the same root as the heel toe in 
Hie eommon varieties. This Is a distinguishing mark of 
the variety. They are most excellent layers, good and 
Heady sitters, and kind, careful nurses. Their color is 
varknin— from neariy white to almost black, many of 
tiiem beaintiAilly variegated. They are the capon fowl 
of Bnghiid, and are bred in great quantities for the 
nUMrions Ubles of the wealthy classes, in the counties 
about London. In America they %re a scarce biid, I 
never saw one tiU the fall of 1841, when a friend, by 



whom I sent, brought me out half-a-dozen from England ; 
and although they were but chickens when they wrived, 
and, from their long confinement on the voyage, mise- 
rably poor and full of vermin, they rapidly improved, 
commenced laying during the winter, and have, thus 
far, exceeded any other fowls I ever kept, in their good 
qualities. Their yonng have proved very hardy and 
easy to rear. The males, of which I imported two, are 
large strong birds, and the hens are all I could desire of 
them. Their egg^ are of large size, clear white, and 
excellent in quality. For capons, they no doubt exceed 
all other fowls whatever, often weighing, full grown, 
ten or twelve pounds. This variety I have determined 
to keep for my own purposes. 

The only other distinct varieties from the above-named 
with which I am acquainted, are the common Dunghill 
fowl, which runs out into ail the various ramifications 
of Creeper, Rumpless, Dominiea, &c. ^tc, and are to 
be met with in every farm-yard of the country. Of their 
respective values, different optnions and fancies prevail. 
They are, doubtless, all good; and to those who are 
curious in their poultry, many beautiful, choice, and 
excellent birds may be selected from them for a choice 
poultry-yard. But to one who admires a tme breed of 
fowls, none can be relied on but those of diitinct cha- 
racteristics, belonging exclusively to their one variety. 

I mi^ht here enlarge, and go into the various metlmds 
of reanng fowls, and speak of their treatment, accom- 
modations, &c. ; but as this was not within my purpose 
when penning the above, I refer the reader to the va- 
rious treatises on those subjects, or, what is better, to 
any good, experienced housewife, on almost any fann 
in his neighborhood. The rearing of chidcens, and eare 
of a poultry-yard, is not among the ahsirtue sciences. 

aj. F. a. 

Black Rock, Angnst, 1842. 



fhr tkt JlmeritoM AgHeutturiBU 
Uses of CharcMif ma Mavnre. 

Gent. — ^From an article on Dr. Liebig^s 
Organic Chemistry applied to A^s^riculture, in 
the April number of the North American Re- 
Yiew, it appears that the most valaable pro- 
perty of a soil, is that of absorbing^ and giv- 
iog ofT those vapours and gases that consti- 
tute so considerable a portion of the food of 
plants. Reflecting on this fact, it occurred 
to me, that charcoal might prove a most 
valuable manure ; from its well known capa- 
city of absorbing vapours, gases aitd salme 
solutions, and under oevtain circumstances 
giving them out. 

The ladies make use of charcoal in their 
flower-pots, from an experience of these re- 
salts* At this time I did not know of its 
beinff used on a large ocale. I communi- 
cated the idea to Mr. Phineas Sargent, and 
he remarked he did not know that it had 
been used as a manure ; but that he had often 
observed the charcoal hearths were more 
productive than the surrounding land. I 
made further inquiries of Mr, A. 6. Allen on 
the same point, and he had the kindness to 
furnish me Mr. J. H. Hepburn's valuable 
paper, ^* Charcoal as a Manure," pnblished in 
the Trans, of the Ag. Soc. of N. Y. p. 298 
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1842. I was not a little gratified to find my 
speculatioDB sustained by so acenrate an 
oDsenrer. 

As Mr. K, declined to enter into the chem- 
ical character of charcoal, I propose to supply 
that portion of the subject compiled from 
such writers as are within my reach. 

From Ure's Dictionary of Chemistry, arti- 
cle Gas, we extract : '^ Of all solid bodies, 
charcoal is die most remarkable in its action 
on the gases. In M. De Saussure's ezperi« 
met, the red hot charcoal was plunged under 
mercury, and introduced after it had become 
cool into the gas to be absorbed without 
ever coming into contact with the atmo* 
spherical air. 

*^ One volume of charcoid made from boxwood 

absorbed of ammonia, • « 90 yotumes. 

Muriatic acid ems, • • • . 85 

Sulphurous acid, - • - • 55 

Sulphuretted hydrogen^ • • 55 

N'itrous oxide, 40 ^ 

Carbonic acid, 35 ** 

Olefiant, 35 " 

Carbonic oxide, - - - • . 9.42 " 

Oxygen, 9.25 " 

Nitrogen, - 7.5 ** 

Gas from moist charcoal, • 5.0 ^' 
Hydrogen, 1.75 ** 

^ The absorption was not increased by al- 
lowing the charcoal to remain in contact with 
the gases after 24 hours, with the exception 
of oxygen, which goes on condensing for 
years in consequence of the slow formation 
and absorption of carbonic acid gae. If 
the charcoal be moistened, the absorp- 
tion of all those gases that have not 
a strong affinity for water is diminished. 
Thus boxwood charcoal, cooled under mer- 
cury, and drenched in water, is capable of 
absorbing only 15 volumes of carbonic acid 
gas ; although before being moistened, it 
could absorb 35 volumes of the same gas. 

** Dry char ct>al saturated with any gas, gives 
out, on immersion in water, a quantity corres- 
pcmding to the diminution of its absorbing 
power. When a piece of charcoal which is 
saturated with either oxygen, hydrogen, nitro- 
gen, or carbonic acid gas, is put into another 
|[a8, it allows a portion of the first to escape, 
m order to absorb into its pores a portion of 
the second gas.'' 

Charcoal, when reduced to powder, will 
absorb but half the quantity of gas that it 
woald when in the lum]^. 

The advantage of this article over every 
other that has been nsed as a manure is, that 
what is not actually consumed or washed 



away is retained on the soil, and will con- 
tinue to absorb and give oiT the vapours, 
gases, and saline solutions for an unmnited 
period. It would therefore be an experi- 
ment worthy of trial by our western agricul- 
turists, to make their wood into charcoal 
and spread it on the soil, rather than to re- 
duce It to ashes, which at most will last but 
a few years. 

Tours, &;c., 

C. H. Raymond. 
Buffalo, JJug. 6th, 1842. 

A long letter we have recently received from Dr. 
Freeman, in which his success at renovation of worn- 
out lands, by keeping a stock of hogs, the feed for 
which he had to purchase at first, as his land was too 
poor to produce it, is detailed at length. His experi- 
ments with the catch breeds of the country, till he pro- 
cured the improved stocks, are amusing, satirical and 
instructive to a high degree. He says, 

With many it is enough to have hogs that 

will gormandise and grunt till they are tired 

of feeding, without regard to the quality of - 

their meat, amount of hide, bone, and 

bristles. One neighbor told me lately, that 

his pork cost him 2& cents a pound, and he 

only kept them to please his wife, that she 

might make souse and sausages. One was 

brought to my place, not lonp; since, which 

I eomd not but ridicule ; it looked as if it 

could distance a greyhound, and I was told 

by its owner, that as he could not fatten it 

he had saved it to breed from ! ! I 

The owner had belter poiat his hoR^s note for> 
Symmesonia, and fblk>w at tbe tail of his beast, as 
neither animal csn be put to any profitable use ta this . 



fbr the Jtnuricmt AgrUmttmrigL 

Tallahassee, July 22d, 1842. 

Gbnts: I have become a subscriber to 
your paper, and therefore take the liberty to . 
make a few inquiries. 

What is the best mode of keeping the 
weevil out of corn 1 

I have heard it said byaome, that if you 
put a female animal to a male on the increase 
of the moon, that she will certainly become 
precnant $ but if you put her on the decline, 
of the moon that she is not ao a|it to become 
pregnant. Do you see -any truth in this 
assertion t How in the world does the moon 
afiect the animal, or does it affect itt 

Yours iceq>ectfully, 

AFuoinuK. 

TlUwevU has besn effecUuOly kept ttmn com bf 
spreadhig a layer of wild myrtle, (myriea eenfera), at 
the bottom of the com oiby and alienating it tbioiifl^ 
tke eatiie heap. 'Vtssh dwdi^d Ume,p]aiitiAUIy iipmtf 
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on the bottom and sides of the gnnaxj, will abo prerent 
their ravages. Salt water sprinkled on the ^rain is 
said to have the same effect. It is kept from growing 
grain by sowing 3 or 4 bushels per acre while moist by 
xains or dews. Salt and lime, plaster of pans and salt- 
petre, are, as a general rul^ nsef\il for destroying 
grabs, worms, and insects; ana if not in excess, never 
injure, bnt always promote the growth of plants. In 
France, undressed sheep skins, with the wool on un- 
washed, laid over and around the grain, have been 
found to attract and destroy the whole community of 
them. Locks of unwashed wool laid in drawers with 
woollen clothes, have been found in like manner 
effectual in destroying motha. Most of the herbs con- 
taining the essential oils and of pungent odor, have been 
found also, to drive away mice, insects, ants, &c., such 
as peppermint, spearmint, sage, &c. &«. 

The Moon, — We think this vagrant, changeful, and 
not totally spotless vestal, has altogether too much noto- 
riety either for her own reputation, or the good sense 
of her traducers. Time was, when she had the credit, 
from the notable husseys of Europe, and America too 
for that matter, and their better halves to boot, of all 
the ills that affected them, cordlii^r their milk, un- 
curdling their cheese, preventing the butter from coming, 
fipoiling the meat, now swdltng it in the pot, and anon 
shrinking it, disordering the children, tunoiing the headi 
of the young folks, and crazing the older ones; causing 
the domestic animals to cast their young, or stirring op 
strange and unnatnral appetites in them; blasting the 
seed of the fanner, or withholding the expected crop; 
in short she was the chosen and prolific home, whence 
issued all the hobgoblins, witdies, and sprites that 
afflicted fallen humanity. On the <^er hand, the poets 
and sentimentalists apotheoiised her, as the firuitftil 
mother, not only of all the chaster virtues, bnt as the 
harbinger of aU good fortunes, and the bestower of 
benefits unnumbered to the human race. 

It can hardly be said, as in most other extreme views, 
that truth lies between, as we eonoetve it lies no 
where in this controversy. The fair damsd is one of 
the sources of Ught to us, and for her miU, benignant 
rays,and at all times pleasant, varying phase,we bless her 
gentle presence, ^e is the ihvorel recipient of many 
a poet's lay, and her silver bows are hung with the gar- 
lands, woven by the love-lorn lass, or her devoted inamo- 
rata ; and she is always the kindly mirror to receive 
and reflect at the genhl hoar, the cherished fonns of 
those we love in distant lands. 

But divested of all sentiment, and taking the philo- 
sophical view of the matter, we are obliged candidly to 
confess, she has but little to do with nature's operations, 
who always deals with matters of fret aUme. The 
moon, by her proshnity and weight atone, acting in 
•eeordance with the general laws of matter, attracts and 
is att r acted by our earth. The solid matter, from its 
adhesiveness, she moves not, nor stirs perceptibly the 
water in our inland seas and lakes. But on the vast 
body of the ocean and the atsMsphere^ she acts to a 

SMit extent, prodneiag liqukl and aerial tides. These 
Te various influences on such animal and vegetable 
life, as are directly connected with them, and are fhut- 
ftd of other phenomena. But with these, the plain 
farmer has little to do ; and we may safely saj to him, 
that in aU his operatioiis of seeding and harvests, and 
the multifiuious operations of his farm, he will most 
cflbctnally consult his own interests, and subserve the 
principles of common sense, by not consnitinf an old 
wive's fhble, or old crone's legend, in connection with 
the moon. ImiaegnatioA is most eflbetnally seeored, 
bf dflfeiringilweoanexiM till this Mfannl is going out 



«<llMlth. 

The following judicious cautions as to the preserva- 
tion of that invaluable blessing, health, by one every 
way competent to offer them, we cannot too earnestly 
commend to the careful attention of our readers. We 
anticipate with great pleasure, a series of artideson this 
and similar subjects, affecting human comfort and 
health, finom the same pen. 

Gent : Probably in no portion of the community do we 
observe a greater degree of thonghtlessnem and prodigal- 
ity on the score of AsoMk, than among that poctioii 
known as the 2a6ortnf c2ajt. To no portion is health 
of so much consequence as this— for with them it m 
not alone a matter which concerns its immediate bless 
ings, such as persona] enjoyment, longevity and capa- 
bility of usefulness; but it is a matter which afl^cta 
directly and intimately their means of subsistence. 
Health is (so to speak) their stock in trade : and the ef^ 
feet of any thing which deteriorates it, tends, just so 
far as it diminishes their strength and power of endur- 
ance, to diminish the productiveness of the ^ capital" 
which nature assigned to them. 

This is a subject which it is of immense importaaoe 
should be more generally considered, and estrect firinet- 
ples diffused among those who have not leisure, oppor- 
tunity, and too often sdf-consideration enough to prose- 
cute inquiries and investigations for themselves. Not 
to occupy a disproportionate share of your valuable 
space,! shall restrict myself to a few suggestions, 
wholly of a practical character, which, I hope^ may 
serve, at least, to excite reflection among those more 
especially interested. 

As laborers are in a great measure without the influ- 
ence of those causes of disease which arise fissa Inxay 
idleness, and the unrestraiaed cultivation and indnlg- 
ence of the passions, by far the greater number of the 
diseases from which they snflhr arise finom two sovrees, 
vii: atmoqrtieric vieissltades and malaria. Puttins 
aside the operation of the use of the alcoholic poison^ 
nearly aU their ailments may be attributed to these two 
sources. Tlie observance of a few judieions regnla- 
tlons of clothing, and habits of careMness, FiA r^lMd 
to exposure, wMld, doubtless, do mnefc towards their 
protection flnom these marbifie agencies. 

Laborers are altcffether too indifferent on the snbjeet 
of dress. In coU latitudes in the winter season, the 
body of the woridng man, fully as muck as that of any 
other indivklual, should be warmly dothed. They 
might know this if they would interpret aright 
the intimations of nature in her provisions lor the hcidth 
and comfort of animals. If simplicity of diet and phy- 
sical exercise, had been enough, natnr^ who is ever 
economical, would not have InveBtcd animals with to, 
wool, or feathers. This hint from nature might also 
lead to the proper choice of the substances flrom which 
clothing for the use of man is to be manufactured. It is 
not thickness, closeness of texture, or strength, wlneh 
are the most nsefhl propertfes. It is the aon-oondaet- 
ing quality. The body flmishes its own supplies of 
CMorie,and the dnty of art should be to prevent its too 
great radiation (hun the body by interposmg substances 
which do not easily pennit of i^ transmission. Difll^- 
ent substances differ very mudk in thisnqpeet f and we 
find that those which are instituted by nature for pie- 
cisdj this ohjest, possess this pcoiMty in the most emi- 
nent d^ree. 

This explains the advantages of enveloping the body 
with flamd^ the virtue of which resides chiefly in its 
non<«onduGling pieperty$ and which need not always 
be thiok and haasy in its textore to secure^ measnnL- 
bly, ito value as a ocoteetive against atmospheric vids* 
•itudes. 
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Silk is also aa animal prodaeiion possessing the same 
merit. Woven, raw silk may be classed next to flannel 
in its aon-€ondaciingpoweri and possesses the advan- 
tafe of being less heavy and cumbersome. It may be 
used as a substitute, when flannel, from some peculiar- 
ity of constitution, is found to be irritating and uncom- 
fortable. Should silk become one of the staples of our 
cooatry, its use as an article of dress worn next the skin 
would not be the least of the adrantai^es to be derived 
fran its cultivation. At present it is too expensive for 
common use. 

A vast amount of disease would be prevented if the 
laboring classes appreciated better the importance of 
flannel or silk as an article of dress. This fact does not 
leat wholly upon theory. It is well ascertained, that 
sinee the use of flannel shirts have been prescribed by 
the navy r^pilations of Britain and the United States, 
and generally adopted by sailors, the diseases of this 
class of laborers have very greatly diminished | and, 
certainly, as a class, they are more exposed to the influ- 
enee«of atmospheric vicissitudes than any other. 

In many localities in temperate climates, it would be 
advisable to continue its use throughout the year ; and 
wherever changes are sudden and great, this is espe- 
cially important. Where the temperature is unifoim, 
and variations gradually succeeding each other, it is 
less so. 

The following principles in connection with this sub- 
ject ought to be borne in mind ^— 

1. The liability to imbibe disease from this source is 
maeh increased when the body is much heated, perspir- 
ation abundant, and the powers of the system exhausted 
by previous labor or other causes. .. The laborer should 
always have means of protection at hand to meet these 
eireviDstanees. He should be earefhl never to allow the 
penpiratum to evaporate rapidly under the influence of 
a current of air. Upon ceasing labor, he should put on 
aa additional gannent, instead of divesting himself of 
diose wfaieh he has on already. He should avoid lying 
upoa the damp ground, 6lc He should especially be 
carefVil of exposure at night, when the temperatare of 
the •anoxmding medium is much dimuushed, and the 
susceptibility of the body greatly increased by the ex- 
halation consequent upon Ute labor of the day. 

2. Another principle equally important is, that the 
effect of changes of external temperature upon the econ- 
9my is greater, the greater the degree of heat to which 
the body, has for some time previous been exposed. 
Th«c, other things being equal, a lener degree of atmos- 
pheric depression, will occasion a greater liability to dis- 
ease in a warm climate, than a greater degree in a cold 
latitode. This indicates the importance of clothing the 
body in a non-conductor in hot climates to which silk 
is admirably adapted. I believe much disease wpuld 
be avoided by pnq^ierly appreciating this principle. 

A great deal might be said upon this branch of the 
snbjecty but I pass, to make a few remarks upon ma- 
laria. 

What the nature of that agent is which emanates 
from certain marshy localities in new countries, we do 
not lamw. It is something which eludes the senses, 
and therefore, scientific analysis. But we know that 
its effect in producing diseases, depends, in addition to 
its own proper action, very much upon an aptitude in 
individuals to become affected by it. In this latter 
point of view much may be accomplished in the way of 
prevention by artificial means. Its operation is also 
promoted by some external circumstances which may 
be ascertained to some extent, and our habits deter- 
mined in eoalbrmity to them. 

My remarks, owing to wf ttmHed spa se, mast be 
nryMef. Qenemtt;, it it t» be laMted, by mais* 



taining the vigor of the body by the strict observance 
of all those conditions under which health in every sit- 
uation is vouchsafed, we can do much toward protec- 
tion from malarious influences. Temperance, proper 
protection from atmospheric vicissiti^es, regidarity, 
sunplicity and uniformity in habits of life, r^:ulated 
passions, &c«; all fbmish us with much, if not en- 
tire security against so great an evil. It shouki also be 
recollected that the moisture of the atmosphere is the 
vehicle in which the morbific influence is eontanied 
and dlflbsed, and hence, fay avoiding exposure at night, 
early in the morning, and at certain periods of weathec^ 
the liability to disease is much lessened. 

In connection with this topic I would add a consider- 
ation for the benefit of those who unfortunately suffer 
from malarious diseases. Providence has kindly iVir- 
nished a specific for many forms of these diseases, tf - 
is the bitter principle which resides in the Peruvian and 
other barks, and which when extracted by chemical 
principles, and presented in a more ooitcentrated form, 
IS called Quinia or QuMne. 

An impression very generally prevails that this is a re- 
medy involving peculiar haxiud, and that a variety of 
evils are apt to result from its use. This impression 
has originated witii unprincipled nostmoHiealers, who 
wish to supplant a known remedy by their secret com- 
pounds, most of whieh ovre aH the virtue they possess, 
to the very article whwh thevattempt to diserediu 

The discovery of the febrifuge property of the barks 
was one of the most importaat ever made. It is calcu- 
lated to prevent a vast amount of suffering and loss of 
life; and seems, in connection wilk the great eqwenie 
necessarily involved in the redemption of our national 
domains, to have been a specific dispensation of Divine 
benevolenee for the benefit of the human race. That 
injuiy may arise ftem iu injndickjns application, mast • 
of course be admitted of this, as of all other remedies; 
but that its judieions administration Is haaardous, as r^ 
ry many may be led to believe^ is aa error of great mo» 
menC, and one wUeh has been dillgeatiy fiMtered by a 
class of men whose motives are to speeubite upon thn 
credulity of mankind, and satisfy their mercenary crav* 
ings at the expense of their fellow beings. 

I have already encroached too mneh upon yov est 
umns, and vrill therefore defer other conaideratioas for 
another number. 

AiTsnif Flint, M. D. 
B^ffilIo, July, 1842. 

Mr. Edward W. Brewster, of UlinoiB, in a letter 
Aill of kind feeling and complimentary remaiks, i^vei 
a brief account of this season's crops, which we sab* 
join. We have seen something of those immense agri* 
eultttfal and mineral resources which lie on the west 
side of Lake Michigan ; and since our fiivt acquaint- 
ance with the fhvoied region lying between that lake 
and the Mississippi, we have thought, fiom its peea* 
liarly varied and abundant advantages; its heaithftd 
dimate $ numerous streams, ftnniiriiing inimitable water 
power; Its fhcilities for commerce, having, by the aid 
of the lake on one side and the ^Ihther of rivers^ oa 
the other, the choice of two markets ; but especially 
firom the high character for intelligence and moral 
worth of its inhabitants, it is destined soon to contain 
as dense, populous, and intelligent a community as is 
t» be found west of the Hvdson. 

*^ Oar hanrest is nearly finialied. The erop 
of wheat in Northern IlUnoia is a very heavy; 
one. We shall send you a perfect avalanche 
of bread atnffs this fall. Our cool seasoR 
has retarded the gr^^mk of com. Oats and 
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barley are very fine. Grass is nothing thought 
of with us. Millions of acres of the finest 
pasturage and hay are annually given to the 
flames. Our sheep are, however, gradually 
extinguishing those fires. You shall in a few 
years see our v?ool in your markets, and 
have the hum of the manufacturer on the 
banks of the Fox and the Rock rivers." 



Mr. R. S. Hardwick, of Georgia, writes :— " Our crops 
are fiaer in Georgia than I have known them for several 
years. We have a flourishing Planters' Club in this 
county, and it has already done much for the improve- 
loent of agriculture and stock ; but much more needs to 
be done. I have exerted myself very much to gel my 
brother farmers to read agricultural works, and have 
succeeded with about fifty persons ; which, perhaps, is 
the greatest good I have done, except the introduction 
of Berkshire hogs and Durham cattle." We shall be 
glad of his communication on the facts to which he 
alludes. 

LABnSS' DKPARTnOOiiTl 



Far tk» Ammio€m Jignadtmritt, 
Gent. — ^It gave me pleasure to see the observations 
of Mr. Lewis on the utility and pleasure derivable from 
an occasional refarenoe to the time-honored classics, 
which, as he justly hints, might well be substHuted for 
the pernicious light reading which poors in upon us at 
every avenue, finding aeeess to the quiet ingles of the 
country, as well as the luxurious apartments of the city. 
In looking over the late beautiM work of William 
Hewitt on « the Rural Life of England,'' I have been 
interested in his corresponding notice of the truly great 
men of past days, who, with rarely an ezeeption, were 
the lovers of the countiy and the cultivators of the soil. 
Permit me to quote a few passages, perhaps not irrele- 
vant to your eolomns, which may be an acceptable mor- 
cum to some who cannot obtain the work itself. 

<< Of Cicero, Seneca, the Piinys, I wiU say nothing. 
We all know how they delimited in their eountiy vil* 
as and gardens. We all Imow how Cicero^ in his 
Treatise on Old Age, has. declared his fondness for 
farming, and how, between his pleadings in the Forum, 
he used to seek the refreshment of a walk in a grove of 
plane-trees. We know how, during the best ages of 
the eommonwealth, their generals and dictators were 
brought from the plough and their country retreats— « 
fine feature in the Roman ehancter, and one which 
may in part account for their so long retaining the sim- 
piieity <^ their tastes and that high tone of virtue which 
generally accompanies a daily intercourse with the 
Spirit of nature. All this we know; but what is still 
more remarkable ]s» thai Horace and Vii^^, two o£ the 
most courtly poets that ever existed, were both passion- 
atdy fond of the eoontcy, and perpetoally declared, in 
ttieir writings, that there is nothiiig in the splendor and 
fiucinations, of city life to compare with the serene feli- 
eity of a nurad one. Horace is perpetually r^joicin^ 
over his Sabine ihrm; and Virgil ha^ in his GeorgicR, 
described all the rural economy of the age, with a gnsto 
that 18 iblt in every line. His details fill us with admi- 
raticm at the great resemblanoe oC the science of these 
matters at that time and at this. With scarcely «i ex- 
ception, in all modes of ratal management, in idl kinds 
of ihrmin^ stock, sheep, cattle, and horses, he would 
^ now pronounced a eonsommate jndge; and his Mm 
ftr the culcure of fields and gardens, wutfd serro fliv 
Itadies hece, neCwithstfm#n« the^diflfarenee of the Itnl* 
lan and EngUsh dUnates.^ Yets as Howitt goes on to 



remrak, these stem warriors and smooth-spoken bards 
of ancient story, were but feebly impressed with that all- 
pervading enthusiasm, for the wonders and beauties of 
divine worknumship now so generally manifested in all 
classes of society, which breaSies in the hallowed strains 
of the poet's lyre, and enters deeply into the spirit ef 
our journals and periodicals of ephemeral literature— 
into our books of travel and works of theology and meta- 
physics — and which is seen in the whole character of 
society and its institutions. The love of the country 
and its rural occupations has been for centuries a grow- 
ing passion, and with what truth does Howitt ascribe 
to Christianity this change, so obvious to all reflecting 
minds t The soliloquy which follows this just ascrip- 
tion is not among the least glowing and beautifVil pages 
of this sweet, popular poet and pastoral writer. But 
let us extract a passage or two from what he says on a 
subject which more than all others touches the liveliest 
chord in the Christian's breast. <<Tes ! the only dif- 
ference between modem literature and that of the an- 
cients, lies in our general advantage over them in'tlus 
particular. It is from the literature of the Bible, and 
the heirship of immortality laid open in it, that we owe 
our enlarged conceptions of natural beauty, and our 
quickened afiections towards the handiworks of God.'' 
** The veil which was rent asunder in the hour that its 
Divine Founder consummated his mission, was plucked 
away, not only from the heart of man, not only from 
the immortality of his being, but flrom the face of nature. 
A mystery and a doubt, which had hung athwart the 
sky like a vast and gloomy doud, was withdrawn, and 
man beheld creation as the assured work of God — saw 
a parental hand guiding, sustaining, and embellishing 
it, and immediately felt himself brought into a kinship 
with it, and into an everlasting sympathy with all that 
was beautiiVd around him; not simply for the beanty 
itself, but because it was the work of the one ^reat 
Father— the one Great Fountain of all life and bless- 
ing." We could multiply extracts, but we would ratiier 
refer your readers to the work itself; and allow us to 
add, we earnestly hope to welcome Howitt and his oon- 
genial and accomplished c^Mair," one day, to our won- 
derfbl country, so fraught with aeep and hitense interest 
to spirits like theirs, which the world's chiUing infinenee 
has so little affected ; but we would greet them by the 
hearth stones of our quiet homes, and at our teiily 
trysts, where the flame of friendship bums purest and 
brightest — and not in our ball-rooms and theatres, Ibose 
great chamel houses of aU trae sentiment and feelssg; 
and not until our transatlantic ftiends so meet us, as on 
common ground, shall the trae genius of our oouatfy 
and the effect of our republican institutions be either 
understood or appreciated. Ella. 



To pidUe Cucumbers. — Select a sufl^cient quantity of 
the size you prefer, which, probably, cannot be done at 
one time. Put them in a stone pot, and pour over them 
a strong brine; to this add a small bit of alum, to se* 
cure the color. Let them stand a week; then exchange 
the brine for clear water, in which they must remain 
two or three days. Boil the best cider vinegar, and, 
when nearly cool, pour it over the cueumbers, hnving 
previously turned off the water. Prepared in this man* 
ner, with the addition of doves, alspice, mustard, and 
cinnamon, boiled in the vinegar, pickles of every kind 
will keep for a year. In pickltng cauliflower, tomatoes^ 
and other v^etables which easuy absorb the vinegsr, 
the spiced vin^;ar shouUi be added when coU. 



Sure method tfjmttmgtea the Fin tf Chimu^-^ 
The simplest Baedwd is'to have alwiys in the hoose a 
eertain quantity of flour «f nlphmiv nnd, in esse oi 
catching in the flue, take a handnil of it, which throw 
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on the fire in the hearth, then stop the fire-place with 
a wet sheet or blanket In a few seoonda the fire will 
be entirely ovLL-^^FraMin Farmer, 

If yon wish to have a supply of hon€'radi9k all winter, 
have a qnantity grated whUe the root is in perfectioo, 
pat it in bottles, fill them with vinegar, and keep them 
corked tight. 

bkflamid Myes^-^FoJU boiling water on some alder 
flowers, and steep them like tea. When cold, put three 
or fi)ttr drops of laudanum into a small glass of the liquid, 
and apply the liquid to the eyes three or four times a 
day ; which peraevered in, they wiU become perfectly 
strong in the course pf a week. 

When making CoMdlest steep the wicks in lime water 
and saltpetre, and dry them. The flame will be dear, 
^nd the tallow will not " run." 

Gapes tn Chickens, — ^Take as much soA soap as will 
cover the thumb-nail, and mix it with meal dough. Give 
it to the chicks at any stage of the disease. If this fhils 
on the first applicalioB, it rarely does on the second. 

WboUena should be washed in very hot suds, and not 
rinsed. Lukewarm water shrinks thenu 

OSUBOnOlfB* 

RAiniro Ceaw toe thb kaitvpactvks op Suoam,^^ 
By Wm. Wab,or WUmingUm, JkL 



Use for seed the lai^est and best ears of any variety 
of com not disposed to throw up suckers, or spread out 
ia branches ; that kind most productive in the neigh- 
borhood, wiU be generally the best one adapted to the 
purpose. The planting^ should be done with a drilling 
machine. One man with a pair of horses, and an in- 
strument of this kind, will plant and cover, in the most 
perfect manner, from ten to twelve acres in a day. 
The rows (if practicable, let them run north and south) 
two and a half feet apart, and the seed dropped suffi- 
ciently thick in the row to insure a plant every two or 
three inches. 

A Isuige harrow made with teeth arranged so as not 
to injure the com, may be used to advantage soon after 
it ii up. The after culture is performed with a culti- 
vator, and here will be perceived one of the great ad- 
vantages of drilling ; the plants aU growing in lines, 
perfectly regular and straight with each other, the 
horse-hoe stirs the earth and cuts up the weeds dose 
by every one, so that no hand-hoeing will be required 
in any part of the cultivation. 

<'It is a part of the system of cane planting in Lou- 
isiana, to raise as AiU a stand of cane upon the ground 
as possible; experience having proved that the most 
sugar is obtained from the land in this way." As far 
as my experience has gone, the same thinff is true of 
com. This point must therefore be attended to, and 
the defidencies, if any occur, made up by timely re- 
planting. 

The Aext operation is taking ofi* the ears. Many 
stalks will not produce any, but wherever they appear, 
they must be removed. It is not best to undertske the 
work too early ; as when the ears first appear, they 
are tender, and cannot be taken off without breaking, 
which increases the trouble. Any time before the for- 
mation of grain upon them, will be soon enough. 

Nothing farther is necessary to be done until the 
crop is ready to out for grinding. In oar latitude, (39* 
43' N.) the cutting may commence, with the earlier 
varieties, about the middle of August. The later kii^ 
win be ripe in September, and continue in season until 
eut off by firost. The stalks should be topped and 
bUded while standing in the field. They are then cut, 
tied in bundles, and takto to the milU Tlie tops and 
^Udesy when properly cuiaedy make eieeUent fodder. 



rather better, it is believed, than any hitherto used ; 
and the residuum, afler passing the rollers, may easily 
be dried and used in the same way ; another advantage 
over the cane, which, afXer the juice is expressed, is 
usually burned. 

The mills should be made on the same general prin- 
dple employed in constructing those intended for grind- 
ing cane. An important difiTerence, however, will be 
found both in the original cost, and in the expense of 
working them. Judging from the comparative hard- 
ness of cane and corn stalk, it is believed that one- 
fourth part of the strength necessary in the constme- 
tion of a cane mill, will be amply sufficient for com ; 
and less than one- fourth part of the power will move 
it with the same velocity. It may be made with three 
upright wooden rollers, from twenty to forty inches in 
length, turned so as to ran true, and fitted into a strong 
frame work, consisting of two horizontal pieces sus- 
tained by uprights. These pieces are mortised to admit 
wedges on each side the pivots of the two outside roll- 
ers, by which thdr distances from the middle one may 
be regulated. The power is applied to the middle 
roller, and the others are moved fVom it by means of 
COM, In grinding, the stalks pass through on the right 
side of the middle cylinder, and come in contact with a 
piece of frame work caUed the dumb returner, which 
directs them backwards so that they pass through the 
roUers again on the opposite side of the middle one. 
The modem improved machine is made entirely of 
iron $ three horizontal rollers arranged in a triangular 
form, one above and two below, the cane or stalk 
passes directly through, receiving two pressures before 
it escapes. The lower cylinders are contained in a 
small cistern which receives the juice. The latter ma- 
chine is the most complete, the former the least expen- 
sive. These mills may be moved by cattle, but for 
large operations, steam or water power is preferable. 
When the vertical cylinders are turned by cattle, the 
axis of the middle one has long levers fixed across it, 
extending fh>m ten to fUleen feet from the centre. 
To render the arms firm, the axis of this roller is car- 
ried up to a considerable height, and oblique braces of 
wood by which the oxen or horses draw, are extended 
from the top of the vertical axis, to the extremities of 
each of the arms. When horizontal cylinders are mo- 
pelled by animal power, the upper roller is tumed by 
cogs at one end, which are caught by cogs on a vertical 
shaA. It is said that in the West Indies, the purest 
cane juice will ferment in twenty minutes after it en- 
ters the receiver. Com juice has been kept for one 
hour before boiling, without any apparent injury result- 
ing; but so much delay is not desirable, as it may be 
attended with bad effects. 

The process which has been employed in the manti* 
fhcture of Maize sugar, is as follows : The juice, after 
coming from the mill, stood for a short time to deposite 
some of its coarser Impurities; it was then poured oflf, 
and passed through a flannel strainer, in order to ^ 
rid of such matters as could be ieparated in this way. 
Lime water, oilled milk of lime, was then added in 
the proportion of one or two table spoon's ftiU to tlie 
gaUon. It is said by sugar manufaeturers, that knowl- 
edge on this pdnt can only be acquired by experience; 
but I have never failed in makine sugar firom employ- 
ing too mttch or too little of the lime. A certain por* 
tion of this substance, however, is undoubtedly neces- 
sary, and more or less than this wfll be injurious $ but 
no precise directions can bo given about it. The Juice 
was then placed over thef&e, and brought nearly to 
the boiling point, when it was caiefuUr tOdmrnc^, 
taking care to complete this operation before cjbollitioii 
commenced. It was then bofled down npidly, ve« 
moviag the •enm as it rose. The juice was ezanined 
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from time to time, and if there was an appearance of 
feeulent particles which would not rise to the surface, 
it was again passed through a flannel strainer. In 
judging when the syrup was sufficiently boiled, a por- 
tion was taken between the thumb and finger, and if 
when moderately cool, a thread half an inch long could 
be drawn, it was considered to be done, and was poured 
into broad shidlow ressels to crystalize. In some 
cases crystallization commenced in twelve hours ; in 
others, not till after scTeral days ; and in no case was 
this process so far completed as to allow th% sugar to 
be drained in less than three weeks finom the time of 
filing. The reason why so great a length of time 
was required, I have not yet been able to discover. 
There is no doubt but that an improved process of 
manufacture wHl cause it to granulate as quickly as 
any other. 

In a manual on the sulgect of cane sugar, prepared 
a few years since, in compliance with a resolution of 
the House of Representatives, some improvements 
were suggested on the usual mode of operation, which 
appear equally applicable to the corn. They are at 
least worthy of trial. The author reouirks that ** Defe- 
cation is the great problem of sugar making, and that 
it is one of no easy solution is proved by the unsatis- 
ikctory experience of centuries. We shall venture to 
advance a plan relative to this eubject, which is in some 
respects new, and is fouuded on the view we have 
taken of the chemical composition of cane liquor. The 
eane juice, after having been suffered, by standing, to 
deposit its coarser impurities, should be <&awn off to a 
rectangular vat, having a double bottom, and whose 
depth is equal to its diameter ; in this vessel it must be 
subjected to a temperature of 208 to 210^ F. From 
this vessel, after a repose of about forty-flve minutes, 
its clear contents are to be drawn, by an orifice placed 
one inch above the bottom, into a vat of similar con- 
struction, whose top is situated four inches above the 
bottom of the first — ^taking the precaution to pass the 
liquor, in its passage ftx>m one vat to the other, through 
a filter of coarse cotton baling. What remains in the 
vat is then to be drawn offthrough an orifice, on a line 
with the bottom^ and suffered to settle in casks, the 
dear portion bemg added eventually to the second vat. 
The filtered liquor, in the second receiver, is now 
treated with nulk of lime, formed by adding perfectly 
impalpable slacked lime to water, in the proportion of 
not 1m than four cubic inches to a gallon, the steam 
being let in previous to the addition of the lime. The 
quantity of temper is to be regulated as follows : after 
ue additions of temper, portions of the liquor are ex- 
amined, from time to time^ by passing it through a fine 
eloth filter, and adding to it, in a wine glass, a tea- 
spoon ftiB of clear lime water; so long as a doudiness 
appears in t|ie liquor, on the application of this test, 
more milk of lime must be added. The heat must be 
carried to 210^ F„ when the steam must be cut off, and, 
after a repose like that above described, it is run off by 
means of an orifice, one inch above the bottom, until 
it begins to appear doudy, when this orifice is dosed, 
and another, situated on a levd with the bottom, is 
opened, and the remainder is run off into a tub or bar- 
id to settle for ihture decantatioa. The defecated 
liquor is made to traverse a bagging filter, as before, on 
its way to a general reservoir near the grande, and 
which should be capable of holding one thousand gal- 
lons. Sulphuric add, diluted with twenty times its 
weight of water, or tartaric acid, dissolved in ten times 
its weight of water, is added, ftom time to time^ to this 
reservoir, in quantities suffident to t!wfnHi« its cqk- 
tents, as nearly as possible, in a state of neutralization, 
or in such a condition that there wiU be no alkaliDe 



reaction on paper stained with yellow by a strong de- 
coction of turmeric. 

The reasons for the foregoing plaa are the feUowing. 
Heat alone is suffident for the separatioa of the albu- 
men, and a large portion of the green feenla. The 
first heating, therefore, coagulates the albumen eom-^ 
pletely, the greater part of which win rise to the sur 
face in a scum, more or less tenacious, bringing akiig 
with it a part of the predpitated fecula i while another 
portion of these impurities then falls to the bottein, 
along with insoluble earthy matters, pieeesof eane, Itc. 
And on being transferred to the second vat, the quan- 
tity of lime required for rendering insohiUe the bd 
ance of the coloring matter in the juice, is gready re- 
duced, while its mischievous infiuenee in rendering 
dbumen solul^e is avoided, since the prindpal put is 
already removed. The filters collect those floeeuii 
which had escaped the process of subsidence; and the 
addition of sulphuric add, or of tartaric add, removes 
from Uie defecated liquor all excess of lime which it 
may contain, and the insoluble precipitate of sulphate 
of lime besides on the bottom of the general reservoir, 
without going forward to injure the kettles by the Ibr- 
mation of a thidc crust. 

It will be at once apparent, wherein the present 
method of defecation has advantages orer that where 
steam vats are employed, since jy that plan a laigt 
portion of the albumiett was rendered permanently sdn- 
ble by the lime employed for throwii^; down the green 
fecala; and besides, no measures were taken fiir get- 
ting rid of the superfluous alkali remaining in solntioa, 
after the defecation was completed — ^the alkali being 
left to enter into union with the sugar, and by its sob- 
sequent action upon it in the kettles, to convert it into 
gum,»* 

{Renudnderin next number.) 
^— ^™""— ■ 

Cheap Boors. — ^Tbe simple mode of roofing out- 
houses by nailing thin boards on light rafters may be 
introduced to very great advanti^e, particularly in the 
country. It is only to subject the boards, before udng, 
to the action of ^, by way of thoroughly seasoning 
them* Nail them on immediate!/, and cover them with 
sheathing paper and a dressing of tar; and a covering, 
almost for a lifbtime, may safely be calculated upon. 
The rafters, three inches deep, one and a half thidc ; 
the boards half an inch thick, straightened on the edges 
and dosely nailed. 

The following compodtion for covering such a roof 
was employed at Widdiam twenty years ago, and is at 
this present time as good as when first laid. The roof 
is nearly fiat, having a run of one inch only to the foot, 
the boards bdng securely nailed and covered with a 
course of sheathimr paper, sudi as is used under the 
copper-sheathing of ships, made fast by small fiat-head- 
ed naiis. To dght gallons of common tar, add two 
gallons of Roman cement, five pounds of resin, and 
three pounds of tallow; boil and well stir the ingredi- 
ents, so as thoroughly to incorporate them, and lay on 
the roof while hot, with a brush, spreadittg it very 
evenly ; then sprinkle it while hot with sharp sifted 
sand, and wheu cold, tar and sand as befbre ; after 
whidi^ a single coatof^tar once in fL7t m six years wfll 
preserve the roof for an age. 

To the above may be added, an ineqmbnstihie im- 
penetrable wash, prepared accordmg to the fbOowiag 
directions. Slake stone lime with hot wttter in a tul^ 
covering it to keep in the steam; pass six quarts of it 
through a deve, it being In the state of fine dry pow* 
der, and add to it one quart of fine salt and two gaUoas 
of water, boiling and skimming it. To every fm gal- 
lons of this bo0ed mixture, add one pomd of wttm. 
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Half a poand of oopperaa; and by slow degreet half a 
povnd of potash and four quarti of fine sharp sand. 
The mixtore will now admit of any coloring matter 
that might be preferred, and is to be allied with a 
broth. It looks better than paint, and is as durable 
as stone. It will stop leaks in the roof, prevent the 
moss from growing and injuring the wood, rendering it 
ineombostible, and, when laid npon brick-work, caus- 
ing it to become impenetrable to rain or moisture. — 
Farmer^ Cabinet, 



Bkes. — ^But few persons are aware hew early in the 
season bees eat honey faster than they procure it. By 
not attending to this in due tune, kaming from experi- 
ments, observation, or the experiments of others, nrach 
is lost. When the weather is dry, b^ usually con- 
some honey faster than they eoUect it afWr the middle 
or 30th of July, unless they hare access to buckwheat, 
or other soitable flowers cultiTated for their use ; in this 
ease, tiiey may gain honey in September. 

We hare learned the abore facts fVom exact experi- 
ments, haying weighed hiTes every week throogh the 
season. In a severe drowht we have known bees to 
starve in the latter part of July, and those hives that had 
honey would lose as much in weight per week, aa in the 
e^ weather in winter. In common seasons, bees sel- 
dom gain any thing after the 1st of August, without the 
advantage for pasturage named above. 

This subject is important to bee masters who ibUow 
the old system, and destroy the bees when they take the 
hoaey* Some let them remain till the latter part of 
September, eating honey two months after they have 
eeased to collect any of consequence. In our short 
seasons for collecting honey, and long ones for consuming 
it, the habits of the bees must be studied very attentively, 
and there must be the most nseftil and economical ma- 
nagement in Older to nmke them pcofltaUe. 

To DxsTROT THE BxE MiLLxa.— To a pint of water 
sweetened with honey or susar, add half a gill of vinegar, 
and set it in an open vessel on the top, or by the side of 
the hive. When the miller comes in the night, he will 
fly into the mixture and be drowned. — Bo$UmFar. Jour. 

To PaoTECT Shbxp raoM trb Gad Flt.— In August 
and September this fly lays its e^s in the nostrils of 
sheep, where they are hatched, and the worms crawl 
into the head, and frequently they eat thioogh to the 
brain. In this way many sheep are destroyed. As a 
proleetioa, smirch their notes with tar. Lay some tar 
ma trough or on a board, aad strew fine salt on it: the 
sheep will finii^ the operation. The tar will protect 
them, and what they eat will promote their health. — 

n. 



by dissolving the salt in water sufllcient to make a stiflT 
paste with the lime, which will not be quite sufllcient 
to dissolve all the salt. Mix aU the materials then well 
together in a heap for ten days, and then be well mixed 
with three cords of peat ; shovel well over for about 
six weeks, and it will be fit for use. Here, then, are 
produced three cords of manure, for about the cost of 
$2 10 per coid:— Salt, $0 60; lime^ $1 20; peat, 
$4 50— $6 30.— 3)$6 30(92 10.— A. 

AifiMAL MATTUt AKD PEAT.— -There are some 
sources of alkali, for converting peat into soluble 
matter. Of these the chief is aniznal matter. Here 
we have ammoania produced. It has been actually 
proved, by experiment, that a dead horse can convert 
twenty tons (or cubic yards) of peat into a valuable 
manure, richer and more lasting than stable dung;— - 
^ a barrel of alewives is equal to a load of peat." The 
next great and prolific source of ammonia is urine. 
Hie urine of one cow for a winter, mixed up as it is 
daily collected with peat, is sufficient to manure half 
an acre of land with twenty loads of manure of the 
best quality, while her solid evacuations and litter, for 
the same period, affiods only seventeen loads, whose 
value is only about one half that of the former.-— 
lb. 



CooKiiro Cknroir Seed.— I have a laige kettle, 
which hoMs from 6 to 6 bushels, set upon a brick ftiiw 
naee, (which is lett than one day's work for a mason 
to make.) I fill my kettle with cotton-seed fresh tVom 
the gin, and then flll up the kettle with water, and Ixril 
something less than half an hour; then empty the 
seed into troughs, and let my cattle and hogs to them. 
The mUk and butter has none of that cotton-seed taste 
which the green or uncooked seed gives. Both cattle 
and hogs will keep in good order, winter and summer, 
on seed thus prepared ; and when you are ready to fat- 
ten pork, you have only to add an equal quantity of 
cotton teed and com, and boil as above. Experience 
has proved to me that it will ihtten sooner and be 
equidly good as when fattened on com alone. Tour 
cows will give an abundance of milk all winter, when 
fed in this manner, with but one bushel of com to four 
of cotton seed. Every one is aware of the advantage 
of boiling tomipe, turnip greens and cabbage for the 
human stomach. The boiliiu; of cotton seed is not lest 
advantageous as food for stocK. Besides, there is great 
eoonomy in feeding seed thus prepared. By the usual 
method in feeding, there are more than double the quan- 
tity of seed wasted than are consumed by the stock.— 
8. W. Plani. 



OoMPOffT— A suflS T i T uia ron soapboilers spent 
Lev^— Take of flne, dry, snuflfy peat 50 lbs. ; salt^ | 
bndhd i ashes, 1 bushel; water, lOOgallons. Mix thai 
ashes and peat well together, sprinkling with water to 
Bcatlen a little I let the heap lay for a wedc* Dissolve 
Ae salt in the water, in a hogshead, and add to the 
brine the mixture of peat and ashes, stirring well the 
whUe. Let it be stirred occasionally for a week, and 
It will be flt for use. Apply as spent ley, grounds and 
all. Both ashes and salt may be doubled and trebled 
with advantage if convenient. The mixture must be 
nted befoce it begmt to putrefy ; this oceuis in three 
weeks. It then evolves sulphuretted hydrogen gas, or 
theameU of gas of rotten eggs; this arises (torn the 
deoonpoaition of the sulphates in the water and ashes, 
bythevegetoble matter. A portion of geine is thus 
deposited ihaa the sdntkm^— 2>afia. 

Siftr, Lmx, amd PnATd— Tkdce one bathd of salt, 
eMawkofUBit* flMi the Um with the bria^Mde 



New xurs or Hebcp. — ^We have received iVom the 
editor of the Attakapas Gazette a sample of the hemp 
yielded by the okn plant, which our curious readers 
are invited to examine. The Gazette remarks : << We 
published last week an article from the Opelousas 
Gazette, stating that the okra bark contained a kind ot 
hemp whidh might be employed to advantage by our 
ootton-pKantera* in making their own rope and cotton 
baling. We have since received a sample of this 
new article, and were really astonished at its resem- 
blance with genuine hemp, both as to color and 
strength. We have not the least doubt that it would 
fully answer the purpose just stated, if manufhctared 
by penons understanding the business.**— JTew OrUtm 



CmuB ion Grtibs nr Hobses.— Add a phit of strong 
vinegar to a cubic inch of chalk ; when the efferves^ 
enoe ceases, drench the hone witix the liquid tttm h 
bsltte.— A). Plmi' 
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Tbe aboTe cut represents a WoBDBN Boaa, ovnedbTMr. Cbarles Starr, Jr., orMendhim, New Jersey- ICf 
desqiption wid tile breed to wbieh he beloogi, ma received too lale Tor insertion, nod will api>eaT in our neit. 
We beliere bii atoek ve traced to the oiigiu! breed or England. Mr. S. adds, his price for pi !;s delirered in 
cages in New York, iBt2A per pair fbr Wobva'i, 3 monthi old, end $15 Tor crosses, on Berkshire's and China's. 
He has a few pain of sacb now for aale. 

suited to such as are less advanced in scientific agrieal- 
. ture than those for whom the Inr^er work is intended. 
( For sale at Sailon and Miles's, Z09 Bioadwar. 
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. IS a Mcrtffon o/ttsftram, is mtii^inaccivdancewilli 
the popular style of phyBto1<^cal inquiries, ofthe past 
■ad present day. The investigations that have been 
made on this most important snbject, have hitherto 
bren eoadncted too moch, as if their infenious bat 
visionary and mis^ded anihon wete probinf Ibe 
principles of matter alone. They have been vainly 
striving to seek oat and define tbe prmeipU of lift, that 



. 1 their efforts, have only bewBdered tbeir 
minds ; like tbe alchytnisls in their idle pnrsuit of the 
principle of transmalalion, or the geometrietans, In 
their attempts al discovering the qnadralnre of the cir- 
cle, or the mechanics, that of a perpelital motion, and the 
geogiaphers, in theirbootlesseSbrts to reach the poles. 

laebig, Lke a truly great philosopher — the greatest of 
the present day he anqaestlonablj' is, on this and 
Idndred subjects — very properly diseards the chimerical 
hope of discoTeting ike priMipk of lift, and claims 
only fbithe legitimate objects of his philosophy, the dis- 
eovtejotlhtlaieiofmlaliiy. Withtbisobjeet in view,' 
he has gone forward and given to the world aaother 
TD^lUDe, which, as we have not had time to perase or 
nirther room lo notice if we had, we most omit till onr 
nexL In the mean time we hope oar readers wflj pe- 
ruse it for themselves, and are sure they will thank ns 
for thns promptly caQmg their attention to tbe work. 
It is for sale at Saiton k Uiles, 205 Broadway. 

Klchkkts or AaaiccrLruxAL Cimcntav ard Ox- 
oLOQT, by Jas> F. W. Johnston. We are certain ve 
have bnl to indicate the subjects above treated by Pro- 
Amot Johnston, to insure for it an immediate per^isal 
"by Uie fivming public It i« a eondensatiott fi«m his 
Mlaried''Iieetare«"on tbe same Bnbjeet.aflbrdiBgtiie 
HindpleB and practice therein contained, wittont tbe 
aaory aai ttrnMrnimg m wUeh thay arvlitted ; «■! Is 



ITU's DiCTHMUaT or the Abts. — We have received 
the first 14 Nos. of this valuable work, republished by 
D. Appleton Sl Co., of [his city. With many of Ibe best 
sciontiGc works of the present day, we are indebted to 
our transatlantic brethrenfortheoriginsl. Tbisaflbrds 
a full and comprehensive manual on the properties of 
most of the subetances used by mechanics and mann- 
factursrs, and the principles and practice of their most 
snccesslVl application, brought down to the pressat 
moment. No man of science, in the practice of the 
fine or useful sits, should be without it. 

FiKAi. BtPoaT OR rHB Geoloot or HAsaacHV. 
sCTTs,by Ed. Hitchcock, L.L. D., of Amherst CoUefta, 
Northampton : J. H. Bntler, IS41.— This is a splandid 
quailo of 2 volumes, containing aboat ISOO pages, with 
50 or more pages of plates, in addition to nomenMs 
illustrations. The free-hnoled donor of this most 
acceptable work, win accept onr voy ^cer« ac- 
knowledgments. The above work was siecated fli 
accordance with a law of Ibe state of Massaehaaetta, «n- 
thorising a geological survey of the atate, and a t^wst 
ibereon, with an especial refereoee to tU £coaomicsJ 
Oeotogt/, by which is intended, (he aafars ^ trOi, tMr 
fAtmical eompontion and gtclogkai tharaeltr, ami wsaai 
ofimprovtmnl, all of wUch are eoflspieaovaly mated 
in these volumes. By such welMbned libonUtr aad 
diecrecl legislation, as induced the state lo buIImmjm ks 
geok^cal survey with particular refert - -■ - ■ 



ing that the report be accompanied with S 
rmaiks and principles as to secure the (htore bi 
of thesediscoveries, shehasdoneinnch tvpnaa _ . . 
progress (^m ore wealth and UsefU inldligmee wilthh 
ber bordav. These are nxmilBeBtB, wUdi, '~ 
Appiaa Way, wHl heresdter iadleaM Uttt n 
Htrdiitaat IbtarSithMBfi 
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tlie aiMCeenth centiny^ worthy of their tire«> and the 
country they iahaMted. We need not add, fyr tboee 
who know him, that I^f. Hitchcock hae execnted this 
work in a nmnner that ftdly jnstifics the commiesMn 
vnder which he acted« 

BxBs, Preaoiia, RAssm, and trx Caitabt Bm>, 
Auniliariy deecrihed { their hahita, inropenaitke and di»- 
]>oeiti<ni8 explained ) mode of treatment, in health and 
diienaey pla&ily laid down ; and the whole adapted as a 
tczt'book fyr the yonng stndent. By Peter Boewell^ of 
Greenlaw. With an appendix, for the care of seTcral 
American singing birds. New York i Wiley fc Pntnam. 
^•This is a reprint of a popnlar English Manual on the 
nbore SQbjeetsi and it is written with jndgment, close 
altentkm to the habits of the pet domestics thmin de- 
scribed, and with mnch plainness and good taste in the 
vSlyle adopted. We shaJl make some extracts for the 
tees thingB, in onr Ladies' Department, which will fully 
fflnstrate the character of the work. 

Nbw AoniciTLTunAL Wonx.^^The Hon. Adam Beatty 
proposes pnbUshing a work on practical agricultare, in- 
chiding his premium essays, which hare been revised 
and prepared for the press, with explanatory notes. The 
T(dmne will contain about 300 pages, duodecimo, on 
good type and paper. Price, payable when the work is 
delivered, 91. 

From the long experience of Judge Beatty as a farmer 
of the West, and his hi^ character as an agricnltural 
writer, we have no doubt that the work he proposes 
publishing, will be found bothTaluable and interesting, 
and we most cordially reeommend it to the public. 

We haire extracted the above notice firom the Ky« 
Maysville Eagle, and we hail the determination of our 
highly esteemed friend, with unfeigned pleasmre. We 
have had the satisftctk>n, and advantage too, of peitis- 
ing the published and manuscript portions of this work, 
ami are confident he cannot eonfin* a greater boon on 
tke inhabitanU of Uie grtat wsitfsf n «a0iy, than by its 
puhlieatkui. Judge Bcfatty is a thoroughly practical, as 
well as scientific agriculturist} and his longexpierienee, 
good judgment, and close and accurate observation, en- 
title his opinions on this sub|ect to the fhllest confidence. 

The first No. of the IndDMnnft Fabmxr Ain> OAm- 
UK a's Maoazins, published at PittsMd, Wm. Bacon» 
editor, has been sent us. Old Berkshire, that has long 
been a brilliant star in the galaxy of agricultural im- 
provement, exhibiting in her annual fhin, which have 
coiitiniied for many yean, as fine an array of product 
as any other in the country, it wakinff up to the neces- 
sity of enlisting the press in her behalf. The paper Is 
wdl filled with judicioos matter, and is likely to afibrd an 
important aid in devek^iiBg her agrienltuml r cs on r eenp 

we notice a long editornl article of our own, stray- 
mg wnerwiUd through its columns | the editor must Jog 
the attentkMS of the printer. 

Tbb Southbrn Planter of Bichmondy Va., 
we are fflad to notice, has an accession to its 
editorial department in that devoted friend 
to agricaltnre, L. M. Bnrfoot, Esq., which we 
are snre will give increased interest to that 
Qsefal and popular work. We find another 
Soathem loanter amon|^ oar exchanges, 
irabHshed at Natches, Hiss., and we would 
respectfally suggest, whether it would not 
he Dctter, to avoid confusion, that another 
name be adopted for. one of them. It. is a 



good title, and we don*t wouder that our 
Southern friends are partial to it^ but "a 
rose by another name will smell as sweet." 

Old AomcuLTumAL Wouts. — l?arm% Ocogt, Esq, 
—It is a mu si ng , as weQ as instructive, to look over some 
of the old writers on husbandry, and observe the crude 
and uncertain ideas and principles that possessed them ; 
how blindly they went forward in their career as in- 
structors and giiddes, and how often, instead of teachers, 
they show the necessity of being taught themselves. 
The age of superstition had not then passed away: 
indeed, we may asic, is it yet entirely gone 7 .^ye— gone 
from the high places, the academies and schools, from 
the minds of the learned and the wise, which it not un- 
frequently,most fully controlled within the last two cen- 
turies and a half. Demons and unseen spirits, hovered, 
in their bewildered imaginations, over the waUcs and 
destinies of man, guiding his footsteps for good, or 
balking them for evil ; the air was filled with things 
strange and unnatural; a prophecy of peace and good 
fortune breathed in the gentle zephyr, and the direst ins 
that Aesh is heir to, grated harshly on the ear, /Vom the 
foreboding north or sullen eastern blast. Nature, to 
them, was a riddle, an unexplained, unfafhomed mys- 
tery i and, like the red man for the first time perusing 
a book, or an Esquimaux the incomprehensible ma- 
chinery of a watch, they laid hold of her in every direc- 
tion, and viewed her under every aspect ; but their com- 
prehension of her subtle laws was more darkened by 
the Investigation than ever. Bacon had not then arisen, 
an angel of light and life to the weary, misdirected and 
bewildered traveller, in his explorations of nature's 
hidden labyrinths; and no mind could, with authority, 
prescribe where the broad line of demarcation ran, that 
separated truth from error. They knew that somewhere 
in the widened defile it lay ; but the shadowy and fitful 
gleams of their brightest reason played so uncertain 
over the hroad expanse^ that what at one time com- 
mended itself to their minds as the clearest light of 
truth, was, a moment after, by some intervening cloud, 
passed over to the opposite side of uncertainty or error. 
Bacon, that landmark in the march of time, where the 
wwU pauses to contemplate the magnitude of its own 
inheritance when first discovered^Bacon it was who 
first established the immutable and impassable lines be- 
tween what was known and certain, and what was yet 
to be proved and determined, in the visible and tangible 
tbiois of nature's epciations. He taught this first and 
most obvious principle of action, but which, 13ce the 
egg of Columbus, the world had not till then known how 
to a4iust, to take no premises fbr granted, fh>m which the 
unchangeable and eternal principles of truth were ye^ 
10 be educed* Every stq>ia the aidvancement of science 
was to be taken on firm, unyielding, impregnable ground* 
Conjecture, and the hallowed legends of monkish su* 
perstition, or the mora stately and gorgeous trappings 
of philosopfaie enor, were^ by his giant hand, brushed 
firomour vision, to admit the nnobstrueted light of truth. 
Henceforth and for evermore, the distinctions between 
the (also and the real, were to be as distinctly known 
as day ftom night; and, though in the imperceptible 
gradations fbom one to the other, there is necessarily a 
point where neither daylight ends nor das'kness begins, 
for which a brief wpmot is willingly conceded, as yet 
dottbtAd and undefined, we can yet confidently say of all 
the rest, it has a |dace fixed and certain as the sun ia 
heaven. 

It is not idly or vainly claimed for the present tiawb 
that aH tnith is known, that even more than a fowrays 
of light are diseewied ia natme^ vast expanse. Bat 
iriMt mcMtalbr «he«isBr of this pa—at g e a trat i w M 
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that whatever they profess to know^they are absolutely 
oertaia is true ; and what they assert to be false, can- 
not, by any efforts of sophistry, be made to assume a 
imise, other than that in which renson clothes it We 
are not led on by the deloaioas of a fanciful philosophy, 
fUsely so called, to waste oar energies, oor reason, and 
resources on things absurd and impimctieable; bat our 
course, in things natural, is as plainly marked and de- 
fined, as that in things spiritual, since die fVillest derelop- 
ments of revelation. The road we are to travel is laid 
down with the distinctness of the milky way amU the 
starry host; the progress we make must depend on 
ourselves* If we are now blind, we are wUfully so j and 
if we grope in thick darkness, it is only because we 
wefer it to the light of day. It was the principle of 
Bacon, to evolve what was unknown by what was fixed 
and certain ; to assume nothing, but to prove everything } 
10 take no step in the dark, or on uncertain foundations ; 
and whenever he could not advance with the certainty 
of holding his ground, to pause till f\irther investigation 
gave him full assurance that he would not be forced to 
retrace his steps. To give these remarks a practical ap- 
plication, let us say, this is the mode every agriculturist 
ought to pursue in the whole course of his experiments 
and practice. His observation should always be awak- 
ened to what is going on around him, and nothing that 
can be noted should pass unobserved. From th«Be ob- 
servations should he dednee his facts { always carefully 
avoiding the classification of anything among the latter, 
but such as are beyond the possibility of overthrow or 
doubt. Whatever falls short of this, should remain as be- 
fore,invariab]y ranked among the doubtful and unknown. 
But we find we have occupied more space than we 
intended, and our illustrations from our old Uoefc Utter 
friend, Barnaby Googe, Esquire, and his classic lucu- 
brations of 400 pages, ^ printed at London, for John 
Wright, in 1578," must remain tiU a succeeding number. 

The usual receipt of foreign monthly and quarterly 
journals have been received at this ofllecy flrom which 
we shall extract hereafter. 

' EDITOR'S TABLE. " 

DlTMtonr iw rain in 1S48. 

Cbatau^uk Co. N. Y. at Westfield, Sept. 28 and 29. 

BsnxsanB Co. Mass. at Pittsfidd, Oet. 6th aadeth. 

Hampshob, FaANxUN and HAMipDUf Ag^. CDiow, 
Qet. 12th and 13th— Edward Diekinson, Pvet^ ; Har- 
▼ey Kirkland, Sec'ry. 

TuviraaaEB Ag'l. Soe.—- The Annual Meeting wiU be 
held at NashviUe, Oct. 11— John Shdby, Pret^ ; T. 
Fanning, See'ry. 

QaAiroBCo. N. T. Fair at Godien, Oet. 12th. 



OmiLvs8.-*We trust we pioperiy appreeiale, and 
are sufficiently gratefid, if we do not pnblieiy admow- 
ledge our indebtedneas, for the many kind things said 
of our undertaking. We shall endeavor to render our 
quota of service to the faiming commnnity, by mixing 
the dulce with the utile^ and strive ao Ihr at our feeble 
efforts may go, to give our fannera a taste Ha agfieul- 
tural reading. We must beg the eommnnily, however, 
fully to understand, that a work of this eortent eannot be 
carried on without means, and especially since there it 
measuiably an end to the credit system of this country. 
If they with it sustained, tht^f mmi nei vdy nJbtcriU 
(knudHty hfU iktjftmutindmei thUrfrimiMtonbteribey 
md forwn-d iht eatk for tkur jnftter^tf tont. The ex- 
cuse frequently offered for not taking a new agrieultaral 
paper is, that they take CMS already I Indeed? TVdce 
•ns paper f Then it it the height of audaeity to tup- 
pote yon should be pennaded to take another. Bated- 
tkmOfp tlwiaitMtaMnjBtha UniMBlalM wh» 



cultivates five acres of land, bntwonld make more mo- 
ney by taking and paying for three good agrieuUurai 
pt^per9y than by the same amount laid out in any man* 
ner whatever. The short-eighted, narrow-minded, un- 
qualified meanness that people exhibit on this subject, it 
sickening. If a paper is unworthy support, let it be 
said to, point blank, and it settles the matter so far at 
their judgment is concerned ; but for a person to allow 
that a paper may be <<a good one enough,'' that's the 
phrase, and yet that 384 pages per annum of large 
page double columns, filled with the latest and best in- 
telligence on the very subjects they derive their whole 
support from, it not worth tvao eeeU per losefc, and it it 
even lest than thit, it too absurd and drivelUng an ex- 
cute to offer a rational person. It is highly probaUe 
no man who cultivates 60 acres of land, but would re- 
ceive, by putting the information he receives from good 
agricultural works into practice, more than one dollar 
per week for what costs him less than two oaUe, The 
color of these remariit is perhaps a little tinged by an 
occasional circumstance like the following, reported to 
Qg ; — One of onr friends having an acquaintaaee wfan 
had jutt bought a §30,000 farm for hit son, aad who 
expects to lay out half as much more before he com- 
pletes his improvements, advised his taking our paper ; 
but was repulsed with the coM calculation, that<< it might 
not be just the thing he wanted, and he took a $1 pa- 
per already. — However, he would consider.the thing— 
and if on further reflection— he approved of the sug- 
gestion—he did not know— but he might be induced— 
to take the matter into a favorable consideration.'' 
Great condescension, immaculate prudence, well con- 
sidered economy ! He has saved his dollar that far, 
but there are ten chances to one he is losing more than 
his doUar every day he lives, by omitting the adoptaon 
of tome improvementt he woidd meet wiUi, beyond the 
lineof his reading. We can pointont toany novice in 
farming, who has invested $30,000 in a farm* or even 
$10,000, at least ten paragraphs, not exceeding ten linea 
each, every lineof which is worth at leatt one dollar It 
him, and thus far we have reached but half our volome. 
The above instance of firadmct (?) is (Vom a prolet<» 
sional person, every way eognlsant of the fitness and 
iq^yopri a t encta of thingt, andfrom iavetted and profef 
sional income, eiooyt a revenue of $25,000 a year. But 
<m reflection, toch a man eaaafiord to do without oar 
paper, ajmr man eon'f • i 

WHSAT-SiiKar FAnM.— 4t wiU be noticed in ear ad> 
vertising columnt, that thit well-known Ihrm it nowfbr 
tale. We had the pleasuie, lecentlyi of looking ever 
it, aceompanied^ its highly intelligent proprietor. We 
intend to give a detailed description of it b& our next, 
lor the purpose of iUuttrating to onr leaders the practical 
application of tome of the moat valuable priacipletf of 
Mciculture, which have here been tooeessfVilly applied. 
Ilie facility for manuxing the land and rendering it tnt- 
ceptible oH the most profitable cultivation, fhwt the 
unlimited resoureet of the farm itself, together with the 
convei^ent and teieatific arrangement of the loti, bnild- 
jngs, Ate., render it every way a most desirable iavest- 
ment for the weD sldHed agriculturist. If Mr. 8. will 
convey, with the title, his tme of management, and the 
science he has taroaght lo bear ia its cultivation, lor 
which his well-known benevolence is an ample guaran- 
tee, we might say of it, as txecnior Johnson (the learned 
and pompous Dr. Samuel,) said of hit deemed fHend 
Thrale't brewery t-^< We oflhr yoi, gentlemen, for tale, 
not a few beer tubs and brewer't va^ andthebniktingt 
to thelter them; hiU tkefoteatiaUt^ <jf growmg rtdk te- 
yond the drtame of awEnce." The boctor't predictiott 
wat fblly veriflei^ fbr the pnrchater reallced a princely 
Arlnne boB tilt ini 
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CvRB FOR Warts in HoRaEs and Cattle. — 
A Yalued friend of great experience in horses 
and cattle, and who has imported and bred 
many of the best in the U. States, says that a 
strong wash made of pearhish and water, ap- 
plied thrice a day, will remove tumors and 
warts. 

Rbmbdt for ooeeodino the Flbsh bt Fubs 
AND Maggots in Living Anikals. — Another 
friend who has a valuable imported ram, on 
whose neck the flies have made some inroads, 
will be gratified to learn from the same 
source, that by mixing a strong decoction of 
elder bark with an equal oaantity of spirits 
of turpentine, the flies will be kept on, and 
allow the skin to heal. A salve may be made 
by adding tar to the above. Paints made of 
white lead and linseed oil will greatly assist 
the healing of wounds in all animals. 

Nbw Laup for luTfixng lard. — A friend in 
this city says he has used a newly-constructed 
lamp, recently patented, in which lard is 
substituted for ou. The wicks are arranged 
as in the oil lamps, and are kept saturated 
with liwid lard, by a metallic rod, which is 
heated oy the flame, and extends to the lard 
below. He represents the light as equal to 
that of oil, and without any sensible odor. 
The cost of his light he estimates at not ex- 
ceeding one third that from oil at its present 
prices, reckoning the lard at 8 cents per lb. 
It needs little sagacity to forsee that this 
new article must soon usurp the place of oil 
entirely, and add immensely to the consump- 
tion of diis important western product. 

We are informed that lard is ako exten- 
sively used by our woollen manufacturers, 
as a substitute for oil on wool, preparatory 
to carding and spinning. The revival of our 
woollen manufaetories will thus furnish an 
imoiense consumption for two of our most 
valuable animal productions. 

CoFTRiGHT. — We have several times no- 
ticed our articles straying through exchange 
and other papers, without cYeditmgthe source 
from whwh they were derived. This is a 
mall matter to be sure, but as we are but 
beginners among the editorial fraternity, we 
want whatever credit we are entitled to. 

DvNAMOKBTBR. — ^A writcr in the S. W. 
Farmer, recently made some inquiries re- 
speetfaig this instrument, which is used to 
test the amount of power reauired to draw a 
plow, Uius indicating the relative flBtcility of 
moving two or more plows* which perform 
their work equally well. This is a valuable 
test, and ouffht to be in the possession of 
every agricmtural society. We have made 



some inquiry for them in this city, but do 
not succeed in finding one. The Am. Insti- 
tute procured one from Boston last season, 
which not proving entirely perfect, has oeeii 
returned there for repair. 

The Messrs. Brentnall, who advertise 
Berkshires in our paper, are the earliest im- 
porters of this valuable breed into tbe coun- 
try. Ontario we saw while young, and .he 
then gave promise of excellence, which, we 
understand, he has fully realized since. 

The Messrs. Wait, who offer South 
Downs, have made several choice importa- 
tions, not only of different breeds of sheep, 
but of other improved stock, which they per- 
sonally selected in England. 

GoossBERRiBs. — OuT Spirited friend, Wm. J. 
Townsend, of Astoria, L. I., has just sent us 
in a sprigj eight inches long, which contains 
14 perfect gooseberries, averaging 3 1-4 in- 
ches fn circumference* They are a part of the 
growth from a small cutting set out last year, 
and transplanted this spring. He trains a 
single stalk about a foot high, which is then 
allowed to branch out like an apple tree, but 
he is careful to keep an open top, to admit 
plenty of sun and air. Around each plant 
he puts a quarter of a pound of saltpetre. If 
a practice is to be judged of by its fruits, we 
wish no better evidence of the utility of this. 

The above three articles were in type for the July 
No. of our work, bat were lost sight of by the printer 
till now. 

07* Saztoh 4t PsncB, Boston,- Man., are J^C^ts 
for this work. 



Bbiata.— We coiTtct loa* of the meet prominent that have 
oecuzred. 

No. S, pace 40— Id eolmnn, for " 300 ecres" read 500. 
" 3, ** 96— Sd do for foreign ** imports," read te/«<(#. 
78— Sd do.fnrb]rtte"roou,**ree4je«lte. 
SI— 9d do alter " welcome" revid e«y. 
18S-9d do. for *< PbUaniia," read ^JUTentic. 
151— 1ft do. for *< Sagnida,** read S^grUtU, 
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Works pertalnlos to Agricoltiirtr fiir nale by 8a^ 
ton St Mies, MS Broadway. 

JotaMOB*li DeBttleor AfrleolMral Ckemietry and Geoloo, SO 
ecoli; Do. do. 1 vol. ISmo. $1; Oray'a Botaafcal Tact Bm^ 
$1 SO; LlDdley'a Hortiealtnre, $1 Sf ; Graar*! Afrtniltaral Cbcmlt. 
n7,75eenta) Dowiitac*B Lenteape Oardentng, SS 50 ; do. Cot- 
tage Seildeneea, SSflOi LelUg*! Chganic CheariMy, Ae. *e. 

Oidmefiom any part of tiie UnitBd Staiaa piuctoaUy attended 
m,attbenhen»eaall beek efge, SOS Bivadwmy 



Wheat Sheaf FARK on Staten Iilsnd, for iale« 



A reeent dome^ie l e i e nvauiMi haa indoeed the Undoiigned to 
oAr Ue leridenee, on Staten bland, for mie. Itie titaaied mid- 
way of tlie outer bay. on tlM ma ihore, eight iidlca fhuntbeoaar- 
aniine Fony, three nam that of EoaiTllle, and eaol-dtaiant noa 
two othera, Begalne*e Laadfaig and Port Richmond. 

Tbe eondithm of the Farm— the eiteut, vah;** and praetleal uae 
Ailiieea of the iouMovemeate and ita peenllar advantagea. are mA> 
eteottarhnown. It haa been improved In a way to render it eoe- 
eeptibto of els (lumfamdMrionaof tlUity era and am 
li ifi^ faH f en aaonmrlaie aSotment of woodlan d e ech dIvinloB ef^ 
fMniMilBoderaiely elevated boUdrngloeaiioo. Tbeoondhfcmer 
the nU eaa at thiB tinw be beet eiiptedated, ae ita harvM la hea- 
vy and now gatherl]«. Termeiowltttepurchaaer.aatheolijeel 
la merely to ehann the imeeimeni far another eneoepclble of 
equlpindaet.^^ W. A. S8BLT, SIS Fnhon^. H. York. 
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jlSHBS, Pots, per 100 lb ^fCGO to 5 88 

Peiiris, do 6g '-S?* 

BEESWAX, Yellow, per lb fiS .. 80_ 

COTTON, Loaisiana, do. •, 6 •• 10^ 

Upland, do 6%.. 9 

Florida, do. .....••. 6 .« 

Alabama, do. 6 •• \0)i 

VBATHERS, American, live, perlb. 94 •• 8B 

FLAX, American, per lb 7 X.« 8 

'FLOUR, Northern and WMitem,Tia Erie Ca> 

nal,perbbl.. 40 .. 5 1SJ< 

do. via N. OrieaniL 4 87 ..5 00 

Skratbeni, per bbL« •••••••.. •..•••• 6 96 ••6 87 

RYE,perbbL — ..3(8 

HEAL, Com, per bbl •... S OO ..8 0S 

do. perhhd It Sf ..13 60 

WHEAT, Western, per buabel, 1 03 •• 1 10 

Boathem, do. •»•..•••••••• 80 •• 86 

RTE, Northern, per busbel,.... « 60 .. 61 

CORN) do. d(^ .•*••••.*••••••• 68 •• 60 

Soulhenit do. ...m........... 6A •• 66 

ftAELBT, perbiHhal, 60 .. 62 

OATS, Northern, per bnabel, SB •• 31 

Boathem, do 22 .. 23 

PEAB,Oreen, do. 91 •• 1 IS 

BBAN8, White, per bushel, 1 20 . . 1 40 

CLOVER BBED, per lb. > 7 •• 8 

TIMOTinr SEED, oer tierce of 7 bu. 15 00 ..16 00 

FLAX SEED, roa^, do. do 10 60 ..1100 

clean, do. do » 12 00 ••13 60 

RICE, per 100 lb 2 96 •.8 87 

HEMP, llassla, per ton, 816 00 890 00 

American, do «. ,. ^ 

HOP6, first sort, per lb 11 .. 14 

LEAD, Pig, per lb. 31^ .. 8X 

Sheet and Bar, per lb. 4X .. 6 

OIL, Linseed, American, per gaL 88 .. 88 

PLASTER OF PARIS, first quality, per ton, 2 25 •. 2 76 

unground do 175 ..2 00 

BEEF Mess, per bbL 7 25 «• 8 00 

Prime, do 2 60 ..3 00 

„^„^Owfo» ^ •*•• ««> "2 75 

PORK, Mess, do 7 60 ..9 50 

w.-^^™,?? ^^ »00 ,.7 60.^ 

LARBVperlb. 6K .. 7H 

BUTTER, best Table, per lb 16 . . 18 

Westem, good, per lb.... i. ...... lo .. II 

Shipping, do. ,„ 6 .. 7 

CHEESE, In boxes and casks, per lb. 5 .. 6Jtf 

HAMS, Bmoked, per Ib....Tr.. 6 .. 7H 

Pickled, do. A », A 

Shoulders, smoked 3X .. 4 

BEEF,8moked, do ^... gv ,, 6X 

SALT, LWerpool,croiuid, sack 1 giT ,. 1 86 

do. fine, do. 1 4fr ..116 

SUGAR, New Orieans, per lb. BH •• SH 

TOBACCO, Virginia, do ,. 3 .. 6 

TALLOW, American, do eT .. 8 

WOOL, American Saiony fleece, per Ibb.... 88 .. 36 

Foil blood Merino da da .••. 88 .. 30 

Halftothree-foQitbsdo. da .... 84 .. 86 

«w»««^2ST2J®^'/ ^' do^ .... 18 .. 80 

SHEEP PELTS, each, ..•- 80 .. 60 

HAT, new, per lOOIb. 60 .. 68 

„^^^^ old do 68 .. 76 

POTATOE&new,perl»irtwl,.,».. 88 .. 86 

BOOS, per lOO, I 18 1 16 

RsMAKKS.^Ang. 34.~The demand for Floub and Obain 
ftoB abroad has faUen eff,aiid as tke nevr ctop It eoBlngtn 
ftvelj, prices have rapidly receded sbice our fast. A much 
lUTO redoction ia confidently anticipated. The grain prospecu 
InEaglQnd and throogfaoat Europe are genenlly veryproniaing, 
and there Is little ezpecUtton ofany constderable demand from 
that auarter ; while ow own aops have be«n so unusually good 
and abundant, and so large a poiitoB of ourpepQlBtkm are produ- 
cing their own food, that It is bolieved grain will reach a lower 
price fai the American,* market than has been known for a great 
many years Com and oats are abondant and dull. 

Pbotutons, Pork, Bbbf and Labd, are without moch ehange. 
It continues to be shipped In small quantities. Exports fnm 
1st to 17th Aug. 716 bbU. Beef, 3,136 bbls. Poric, and 8,080 kegs 
LanL 

Carru MaaxBT.^At market, 1,4NX» fresh Cattle < 35 Cows 
end Calves, and 8900 Sheep. 

Bbbybb — Beef Cattle very dnll, and prices barely sustained. 
>we give the extremes as $4 a $6 per 100 lbs. for AOr. 468 of the 
cattle came from Pennsylvania, and the residue ftom the Borth 
BBd east. 660 remaineu unsold, and 70 were sent to Brighton. 

Cows and Calvbs—AII at market hut 18 sold at from 880 
to $16 eac«. 

SMBr and Laim— Prices of Sheep xanged tNm $1.60 to $4 : 
Lambs, $1.86 to $8.76 each, accoiding to quality. 



0^ In consequence of the removal of th$ 
former publisher of this paper to England, it 
will hereafter be published by Messrs. tSAxron 
and Miles, booksellers and publishers gene- 
rally, at No. 205 Broadway. All letters on 
business relating to the Am. Agricnhurist| 
should be addressed, post-paidy to them. 

SAXTON & MILES, 

PUBLISHERS AJ^D BOOKSELLERS, 

805 BROADWAY— NEW YORK, 
WkcikBt^ mi MitaU IkaUn i» Skmdard, Tkeohgie^ 
Olunettly JgrituUtinUi M^aUh, Mi$mUame<m9 oait 

Sdiool Bookt, 
a. Jk M. intend keeping a fuM supply of all works relating to 
Agrlenltme and its Improvement, aim to tfm acleaees coaneeiei 
therewtth ; and to make tbeir store a Dktot, where ihe Fabmbb 
KSPBCiALLT con ftnd any thing he may wish, whether pertaining 
to Ui business or otherwise : and also where be can send his or- 
ders for books, with the coniidencc that they will be promptly and 
Mthnilly attended t». O. M. SixTOir, 

C Em Miles* 

THE HEALTH ALMANAC voaTHS YEAR 1843.— 
DtvoUd to th€ Law lo&tdi regulatts tU animalt oHgi- 
naUy designed for the Spirit qf Mcuk—By a Vjsoeta- 

SLJB EaTEK. 

C0NT£NTS.-*EqulD0ze8 and 8ah«tces,.XolliiBeiln theTcsr 
1843— Calendar, with Uaxims on Health, Law, Policy and Mind 
—Agrleuluiral Biatlstles of tfie C B. by Hon. H. L fibwonh— 
MasUcaiion^LUh^MUk'-NdtbinB Biade la vaia— The Stomach 
and Internal Canal— Worms In Living Creature«— Ou Swine^i 
Flesh as food— Original Fbod of Man— KoiallOB of hlan and Mnib 
—Relation of Parent and ObUd— Preparation of Biead Staff- 
Bread Making— Head Aehe— Life and Deatli— Formation tif the 
Teeth— Banknipts—Eatinf—auery BBaweraA— Disease and PbbI 
—Batbiiig—81een->DreamTn£— General BUKsrences of the Sexes of 
the Animnt and vegetable iungdom-^Bates of Postage, 4^ 

PubUshed by SAiCTOK ^ MILES, 5»5 Broadway— price 6 oeatti 
single copy ; 37 1-t eenis |ier doK.; $2 50 per 100 ; A dole, per 1000 

Important Sale to Agriculuirista. 

IMPROVED SHORT HORN DURHAM CATTLE. 
Ob TburalBy, thefltti SapteariKT, 

At 10 o*deck. will be sold at public sale, at the ExhibitWi 
ground of the Philadelphia Agricultural Society, RMng Son, on 
Ihe OenBBBlowB Road, 3 mile s flom the chy, a choice seleeUou ef 

3»lendld DURHAM DAIR7 STOCK, from the herd of James 
owen, Bsa.. of Mount Airy, eonslatlng of bnported Cows, pomm 
Bultai and Calyes, ArmnPairy Maid, Pochontas, Victoria, cie., and 
by the celebrated bulls Oolnstra, ^rhice of Wides, and Leander. 

TUs sale wUl aArd to breedws ^ epaeituimy of addlof to 
their stocks thorough bred animals of high character and pure 
blood, and their dUlteioB Into proper laflHsis a ptlaury ol^ect to 
this sale, together with the neewfUy of asepaiatKm of the herd to 
prevent over dose breedlna. 

CaialoMWB win be rea^rin die tlm mid the cattle amir hs 
examined at the Exhibition ground two days previous to the sale. 

CeBtents of tida JfuUMT.— KditartnL 

History and Traditions of Short Horn Cattle, 

•Favn of Mr. Bates— Cior Lspds, . 

Improvement of Sandy Soils, 

Raclafaning Peai Swamps,' 

Wheat, Oats. ImprevBrnenta 4K Faima» ^avBB 

Mountain Pastures, 
D. C. Golilng*s S. B. OBttlB and AoabovUIrt 

Ung^tock, 
CultivAttonofthellfulbeRy, - 
Pvs servatlon of Grapes aBdMuatr 
Sheep on the Prairies, 
Soiling Oattl*— Bfbet vS Hunaidity oB VsmpaiBtai*: 

OrigiBBl. CorreMmadeace. 
Paularliertooe— Domestic PoBltry^ - 
Uses of Charcoal as Manure, 
Ifative Swine— TTeevll Influence of the Moon, 
Preservatfon of Health— IllitwlB Bamiii* 
Soathem Crops- Ho wilt's Rural Life— Receipts, 

S^ectloss. 
Raising Cons for Baaar— Cheap Roof, 
Bees Compost— Boiling Cotton Seed— New kind of 

Cure for Gmhs to Horses, 
Cut of Wobuin Boatr-New Publications, 

Bdtt#r^ TaMIh. 
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1 To E. P. Prentiee, AnmnT, bnU Nero, 

2 " John JoluutoD, Genen, boll Royil Wniiini,']2 

3 " C. N, Bement, Albanr, bull Artoria, 8 

4 « D, D. Campbell, bnU DipIunuL 

Class U.—2ytar old Imllt. 

1 To E. P. Prenlice, boU Fairftx, $20 

2 " Geo. Cl«rk, West Springfield, hull Muor, 12 

3 '■■ Geo. Vail, Tro7, bnll WalUagUiQ, 8 

4 " John Snmpson, Ttoy, bnll Diploma. 

Cusa ni.—Fearlirtg BuOt, 
I ToS.VBnRenBBelaer,AJban7,bullHockInghanjJ12 
' " E.C.I>elBTaa,B(<ll9toBCentre,bu1tLeop*nl, 8 
3 <■ 8, Van Reaudaei:, bull White Priaee, B 

* *■ Geo. Vail, Troy, bnll Meteor, Diidoma. 

Cusa rV.~Bun Caliu. 
V 1 To E. P. Prentice, boll Oato, $10 

■ I " N. C, Sweet, Cimon PariL bull 5 

3 •' Geo. VaU, baS Diplonu. 

* " J. M. Sherwood, Auburn, (rail Dwnon, Ttpplnntt, 
AU the above bolls were oT the Short Ban, or bn- 

injTed Dnrham breed, with Ui« eZMptiafi oCHaJM/' 



Sa»to» ie MiLM, PnMidHii,,305 Broadway. 

No. 2, Class 2, which was a splendid speeimeD of tlw 
Hereford, imported by Mr. Wm. Henry Sotham. 
Ct AS* v.— Cows qf improved brudt 

1 To J. M. Sherwood, cow 8telli, •<» 

2 " E. P. Prentice, cow Daisey, "^ 

3 " J, B. Dill, Anbnm, cow Gazelle, 

4 " J. M. Sherwood, cow Pansy, 

Cusa VL— 2 ytoT Ud Heifirt. 

1 To J. B. DiU, Hebe, •"¥«". 

2 " E. P, Prentice, Sally, 

3 " " " Caroline, 

Cuss Vn.— ycoriiw ffriftr». 

1 To S. M. Sherwood, Noma, ^ " '' 

2 « E. P. Prentice, Charlotte, 

1 To E. P. Prentice, Nell, ^ 

2 " « ■■ Dotcheia, 

3 " Geo. Van, 

AH the above cows and heilfers w«c ouurt 
There wss a magnificent dispUy of Hereford cows and 
heifera from Messrs Coming and Sotham's importation 
bnt the eonunittee did «ot feel Htpoied to decide the 
relBUve ments atdifferni brudt, and therefore award. 
ed three distinct additional premiums for this breed. 
To Wm.H'y. Sotham, HeraTord cow. Matchless, $15 
" " " » « Martha |0 

^^ ' * ywir old heifer, Maria, Dip, 

There was also a beaniifnl Ayishire cow and c»lf 
exhibited by lodge Van Bei^en ; bnt there being no 
one present lo explain her pedigree, die was overlook- 
ed by the Committee as a griuU S. Horn, they not eon. 
lideiing themselves anthorised by the ternw of their 
appoiatment, to decide upon any but pure bred animals. 
Cuss IX.—Gnult Com, 

1 To Q. W. Risley, Now HartfMd, $12 

2 « Jesae Bod, Albany, 9 
Class X.—Oradt 2 jam- oU Bti/tn 



Di^oma. 



lort Horns. 



1 To B. S. Fowler, Greenbodir^ 

2 « L. V. V. Schnyler, Wotervliet, 

Ci*i« XL—VtarHng gradt Bt^t. 
To C. N. Bement, Cream Pot, 

Cusi TH.—Natitt Com. 
S To E. ChcMbn, GniUetland Cefttt«, 
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$5 

Diploma. 

$20 

12 

8 

6 

Diploma. 



$20 

12 

8 

Diploma. 



Class XIII.— No award. 
Class XIV, —Native yearling Heifert 
2 To L. V. V. Schuyler, 

Class XV, 

To E. Chesebro, Dairy Cow, 

Working Oxen. 

1 To Winthrop Phelps, Chatham, 

2 '* Benjamin Aikin, Greenbnsh, 
W. N. Sill, Bethlehem, 
Henry Adams, " 
J. L. Ten Eyck, " 

5/eer«.— No awaid. 

Fat CattU. 

1 To P. N. Rush, Syracuse, 

2 " Charles Godfrey, Geneva, 

3 « fc « " 

4 " T. E. Jones, Ulica, 

Fat Sheep. 

1 To F. M. Rotch, Butternuts, S. Down wether, $10 

2 " J. McD. Mclntyre, Albany, 5 

3 (c c< « « Diploma. 

Stallions over 4 years old. 

1 To £. Long & Son, Cambridge, Eclipse, $20 

2 « « " " Sir Henry, 12 

3 « D. McKinney, Menaville, Magnum, Diploma. 
A premium was given Mr. Sotham for his English 

black cart horse, Sampson. 

Stallions, 3 years old. — ^No award. 

Breeding Mares and CoUs.-^No award. 
Matched Horses. 

1 To Edward Brinckerhoff, Albany, 

2 ^ Robert Johnson, Florida, 

3 <« Peter F. Mesick, Ghent, 

Boars. 

1 To Wm. Salisbury, Leeds, Berkshire. 

2 '^ John Lossing, Albany, Berkshire. 
Samuel Shaw, Berlin, << 
J. B. Nott, Albany, Cheshire, 
Cha's Thornton, Watervliet, Berkshire, 
S. G. Crocker, Kinderhook, do 
C. N. Bement, Albany, ^ do 

Breeding Soios. 

To T. C. Abrahams, Watervliet, Berkshire. $10 

Benj. Gibson, Albany, do 8 

Gerrit Donaldson, Bethlehem do 5 

Gerrit Middleton, Albany do Diploma. 

Several Diplomas were recommended to others. 

' Sheep — Long Wooled Bucks. 

1. To Thomas Dunn, Gmlderland, 

2. << J. M'Donald Mclntyre, Albany, 

3. « E. C. Delavan, Ballston Centre, 

4. ^ L. D. Cllft, Somen, 

Pen of 3 £t0tt, 

1. To Coming & Sotham, Albany, 

2. '< L. D. Clift, Somers, 

3. *' T. Dunn, Guilderlaad, 

4. " J. McD. Mclntyre, Albany, 
MiddU Wooled She^BtKki. 

1. To J. McD. Mdntyre, $10 

2. ^ F. M. Rotcb, Butternuts, 8 

3. ** S. Wait, Montgomery, 5 

4. ^* do. do. Diploma 

PenofZEwee, 

1. To F. M. Rotch, $10 

2. << J. McD. Mdntyre, 8 

3. «« S. Wait, 6 

4. " C. N. Bement, Albany, Diploma 
Fine Wooled Sheep^Bntke. 

1. To Chas. W. Hull, New Lebanon, $10 

8. ** Henry D. Grove, Hoociek, 8 

8. ^ John Mott, Meehaniesville, 6 



Pen of 3 Ewes. 
1. To Henry D. Grove, $10 

2 " do. 8 

3. « C. W. Hull, Diploma 

Flows. — ^There was a fine assortment of superior 
Plows on thcfznround, but the Committee, after an invesl- 
igation,with all the time and facilities within their rcarh, 
were not able to satisfy themselves of the respective mer- 
its of each ; and they very properly concluded to postpone 
any further tricJ till the next Annual Meeting. In the 
mean time, they recommend that the Executive Ccm- 
mittee increase the premium to an amount more worthy 
the attention of scientific mechanics. The Ag'l Sec. 
of Massachusetts awarded two premiums of $100 and 
$75 ; and it is believed by this liberal policy, they pushed 
improvement in this most important farm implemtnty 
farther in one year than would otherwise have been 
done in twenty. 

Threshing Machines. 

1. To John A. Pitts, Albany, $20 

2. " D. G. Staflford, Syracuse, 10 

3. «« L. Bostwick, N. York, Diploma 

Straw Cutters. 

1. To Wm. Hovey, Worcester, Mass. $8 

2. " J. Standish, FishkiU Landing, 5 

3. << Botts&Burfoot, Richmond, Ya., Dip! 
Cutting Machine for Horse Power. 
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$15 

10 

6 

$10 
8 
5 

Diploma, 
do 
do 
do 



$5 

Diploma 

$8 

5 
Diploma 



Dipl< 



$8 

5 



$8 



$10 

8 

6 

Diploma 

$10 

8 

6 

Diploma 



To R. Sinclair, Baltimore, Md., best. 

Horse Rakes. 

2. To J. Downer, Castleton, 

3. ^ Lewis Stiman, Bethlehem, 

Fanning MiUs. 

1. To J.T. Grant & Co., Scaghticoke, 

2. « P. W. Dickie, Phelps, 

3. << John R. Bullock, New Scotland, 

Harrows. 

1. To Marcus Adams, Ogden, 

2. << Christopher Proctor, Bethlehem, 

3. « Daniel Caley, do. 

CuUivatore. 

1. To Joseph H. Coons, 

2. « Ruggles, Nourse & Mason, Worcester, Mass., 6 
1. << Eliakim Elmer, Delta, Diploma 
<< J. C. Langdon, Troy, Horse Hoe, Diploma 

Com Crushers. 

1. To Obed Hnssey, Baltimore, Md., 8 

2. << R. Sinclair, Jr. do. 6 

3. ** Jas. Murray, do. 4 

4. ** Do. do. Hand Cmsher, Diploma 
To T. R. Hussey, Aubnm, for Harvesting Machine, $10 
" Calvin Olds, Marlboro' Vt. for Gram Sower, Dip. 
<< J. A. Whitford, Saratoga Springs, Com SheUer 

and Cleaner, Diploma 

<• C. N. Bement, Albany, for Poultry Honse, Diploma 
<< Henry Burden, for Horse Shoes, made by ma- 
chinery. Diploma 
** Daniel Caley, Bethlehem, for his improved Pro- 
bang Premium 
« W. S. Jacks, Catskill, Hay and Cotton Press, $6 
« Mr. CroweU, Lime Rock, Ct., Thennometer 

Chnm, Diploma 

Collins & Stone, Hartford, Ct., Cheese Press, Dip. 



cc 



" H. Clark, Petersburgh, Hoe, 

Cocoons. 

1. To Miss L. Steele^^ 

2. « David Palmer, White Plains, 

3. « A. P. Heartt, Troy, 

4. << David Palmer, 

Beeled Silk. 

1. To David Palmer, 

2. <' A. P. Heartt, 

3. ^ D. Palmer, 

4. ^ £. Marks, NaTttino^ 



Diploma 

$15 

10 

$6 

Diploma 

$15 

10 

» 

DiploM 
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Bianmfactwred Silk, 
2. To Prince & Vibber, 
8. « David Palmer, 
4. « Mrs. T. Backus, 

SUk Hid. 
To A. B. Jones, 

Butter. 
To Geoi^e Cooley, Blooming GroTe, 
Israel F. Goodwin, Westmoreland, 
Hamilton Morrison, Montgomery, 
B. A* Hall, New Lebanon, 
John S. BoU, WasMngtonville^ 

Chee$e, 
To Ezra Cheesebro, Fleming, 
A. S. Fisk, Cedarville, 
Samuel Green, Herkimer, 
Isaac Uaswell, Watervliet, 
Thomas Burch, Little Falls, 

Fruita. 
To A. J. Downing, Newbnrgh, greatest variety 

of Table Apples, 
« W. P. Bnel, 2d do. 
A. P« Heartt, 3d do. 
A. J. Downing, best 12 sorts of Apples, 

Do. greatest variety Table Pears, 

W. P. Btiel, 2d do. 
A. J. Downing, Newtoigfa, greatest variety of 

Winter Pears, 
£. Holbrook, Hyde Park, best 12 Quinces, 
A. P. Heartt, Troy, best 24 Plums, 
Alex. Ross, Hudson, best Native Grapes, 
A. T. Yanslyck, Coxsackie, best Foreign do. 

Maple Sugar. 
To B. Gauss, Jr. East Bloomfield, 
« Wm. E. White, Walton, 
*' E. Bigelow, Sangerfield, 
*' C. Hepinstall, Albany, 

VegdahU$. 
To V. P.Douw, Albany, Celery, 
<< James Wilson, do. Broccoli, 
« William P. Buel,do. Carrots, 
^ E. Holbrook, Beets, 
J. B. Nott, Albany, ParmipSy 
J. H. Cole, Hudson, OnionSi 
James Wilson, Cabbage, 
S. Leonard, Albany, Tomatoes, 
E. Holbrook, Egg Plant, 

Do. Luna Beans, 
J. B. Hudson, Albany, Curled Pardey, 
Dr. H. Wendell, do. Squashes, 
^ E. Chesebro, Guilderland, Pumpkins, 
*< J. Townsend, Albany, Seed Com, 
<< J. Buel, do. Table Potatoes, 

** D. Payne, Bethlehem, 2d best do. 
«< £. Holbrook, Sugar Beet, 
" D. Payne, Muskmelons, 
<< James Coffee, Albany, German Gf^ens, 
*^ Alex. Walsh, Lausin^urg, 15 kinds Potatoes, 
^ Dr. H. Wendell, Kelseaa do. 

" Wm. Hy. Sotham, Rata Bagat, 
" J. S. Paynburn, Bethlehem, Squashes, 
Horticultural Implementa. 
To B. F. Smith Jt Co. Syraeose, 
*< Jordan L. Mott, N. Yoiic, Oast Iron Vase, 

MaiM^aet%r»9 
To J. Pine, Pittstovn, Woolen Blankets, 
J. J. Viele, Hoosiok, Woolen Carpets, 
A. Koonz, Albany, Double Carpet Coverlid, 
A. Fitch, Jr. Salem, Linen Diaper, 
E. WOsott, Vernon, Hearth Rug, 
A. J. Pine, Knit Woolen Stockings, 
The Report of Premiums on Flowers and unenu- 
merated articles were net t^th the Executive Commit- * 
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tee and as we cannot keep this No. open longer, they 
win appear in our next. 

The Show was held on the spacious en- 
closure at the Bull's Head, about a mile above 
Albany. A fine carriage way, in admirable 
order, one mile in length, surrounded the 
area devoted to the exhibition^ and afforded 
a beautiful drive to the numberless vehicles 
of every description, which were filled by 
ladies and others, whom a laudable curiosity 
and the excessive brilliancy of the weather, 
brought out in throngs. A temporary fence 
within and adjoining the road was the head* 
quarters for the whole horned tribes, and 

f^ens, conreniently arranged in long parallel 
ines, afforded ample room for the wooUed 
and bristly families. The implements of 
husbandry were appropriately arranged in 
the open area, while well-protected sheds 
with shelves and tables, afforded every 
facility for the display of vegetables, roots, 
flowers, butter, cheese, sugar, farming tools 
and various articles of domestic manufacture. 
A large tent near the entrance was appro- 
priated to the executive and other commit- 
tees; while another near the centre contained 
a herd of 27 bufiMos and one elk, which 
being the product of other states, were not 
entered for premiums. 

The first day of the Fair was devoted to 
the examination of Plows and such agricul- 
tural implements as were on the ground, of 
which there was a good assortment. We 
noticed no implements of marked improve- 
ment over prerious exhibitions, but in most, 
there was a slight advance on those be- 
fore displayed. Many of the plows were 
beautiful specimens of mechanical work, 
and embody beyond any question, the best 
principles yet discovered. Several sub-soil 
plows of much merit were shown ; also many 
specimens of cultivators were exhibiteo, 
and one of a new, and we should judge, a val- 
uable improvement, the invention of J. C. 
Langdon of Troy, to which a diploma was 
awarded as a Aor«e hot* It consists of a 
wide double, flat share, with sharp edges 
for cutting the weeds and loosening the soil, 
and double upright guards on each side, to 
pulverise the earth, as well as prevent the 
hilling of the rows on either side. 

A great variety of the various articles re- 
quired on the farm were on the jrround from 
several other states, especially ^om Massa- 
chusetts, Maryland and Virginia, and it must 
be confessed our southern brethren, have 
shown a spirited and successful competition 
in the improvement of our Yankee nottane. 
The second day, 28th, was the commeDM- 
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ment of the cattle show, and a splendid 
show it was. It is believed, no other occa- 
Bion, has ever witnessed so great and beau- 
tiful an exhibition of the improved breeds of 
cattle. We should judge there were nearly 
200 thorough bred Short Horns on the 
ground ; and most of them choice speci- 
mens, creditable not only to this country, 
but such as would be so considered even in 
England, the country of their origin, and 
where they have attained their greatest per- 
fection. Of Herefords, there was the herd im- 
ported by Mr. Sotham and their descendants, 
the subject of much and deserved admira- 
tion. Only three or four specimens of Ayr- 
shire were exhibited. Of the Devons, not a 
single specimen of pure bred, so far as our ob- 
servation extended, was exhibited. We will 
insure a creditable representation of this 
branch, of the great cattle family, at the next 
annual show to be held in Western New York. 

The grade animals were not numerous, 
nor did they possess that merit we have a 
light to expect $ a deliciency which it is be- 
lieved is attributable not to the want of ani- 
mals, but a want of spirit in exhibiting. Of 
native bred cattle there was a sad deficiency. 
We felt ashamed of our native cattle if they 
are to be judged from the display there 
made. We believe our farmers have better, 
and if they have not, they should lose no 
time in crossing over the hne to Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut, and import some of 
the beautiful and valuable natives they pos- 
sess in so great abundance. It will be per- 
ceived that no awards were given in some 
of these classes, and only the lowest premi- 
ums in others. There needs a little, yes, a 
good deal of book farming among the breed- 
ers of native animals. If another such defi- 
ciency occurs we sktJl advocate raising the 
premiums^ and open these classes to the Union. 

The fat cattle were superb. The large 
ox belonging to Mr. Rust, evidently a « dis- 
tant relative of the Herefords, weighs over 
3500 lbs. and the nair of well matched red 
oxen, shown by Mr. Godfrey, were estima- 
ted to come nearly up to 6000 lbs. 

In sheep, the greatest display by far was 
among the long wools. Numerous and beau- 
tiful specimens were shown, of the Gotswold, 
Lincoln and Bakewell, from our most eminent 
breeders of these varieties. The middle wools 
had some beautiful representations, among 
which we noticed the splendid South Down 
Wether imported by Mr. Rotchlast season, 
which was afterwards slaughtered, and though 
not in great condition, was found to weigh, 
4xoBfled with the head, 140 lbs. Mr. Grove 



showed several of his beautiful Saxons, 
though small, their intelligent owner con- 
trives, from the weight and value of their 
fleece, to make them count, like guineas 
among coin. Of Merinos we are absolutely 
ashamed to speak. From the millions of 
this invaluable variety. New York has the 
credit of possessing, not one pure bred ani- 
mal was on the ground ; and but one wu be- 
lieve of their cross ; the premium buck of 
Mr. Hull, whose blood was equally divided 
with the Saxon. Not only New York, but 
the whole Union requires to renew and re- 
invi^orate the veins of this long tried, thor- 
oughly approved race, so perfectly adapted 
by general consent, to our national wants. 
We have more to say about this hereafter. 

The show of horses in the first class was 
peculiarly fine, and well meriting more pre- 
miums than they received. Of younger 
males, and breeding mares, the show was so 
deficient, that no awards were given. Sev- 
eral beautiful mares were shown, bnt not be- 
ing breederSy were not considered as enti- 
tled to premiums. The match horses were 
numerous and some of them magnificent. 

Mr. Sotham exhibited his imported 4 year 
old Sampson, a fine specimen of the English 
Black cart horse, J 6 hands high, and of great 
substance. Mr. Edward Harris of Moores- 
town. New Jersey, showed his superb impor. 
ted Norman horse, Diligence, 7 years old, 
15^ hands, of great compactness and power, 
and admirably designed to improve many of 
the work horses of this country. 

The Berkshires had it all their own way 
among the swine, though the animals on the 

ground were exclusively from the imme* 
iate neighborhood. We saw, however, some 
Sretty specimens of the Chinas, Neapolitans, 
iyfields, and Cheshires. The show in this 
department was less numerous than it should 
have been, but the limited premiums are so 
disproportionate to the expense of bringing 
the competitors from a distance, that it is not 
likely to be much increased. 

Tne show of cocoons, and raw and manu- 
factured silk was very limited. The speci- 
mens were ffood so far as they went, but we 
hope for a hotter story for this department 
hereafter. 

The butler and cheese were very fine, and 
worthy of high commendation. We noticed 
our Orange Uo. friends there in great force, 
but they have set their neighbors so high a 
standard for so long a time, that they have 
now a competition which it is difficnlt to 
overcome. 
The fruits were very splendid, and of every 
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kind in season, and one's palate mast be hard 
to please that could not find ample satisfac- 
tion in what was there displayed. The 
vegetables were of great variety and excel- 
lence, and would do credit to any kitchen 
garden ; while the flowers, in all their bril- 
liancy of hues and tasteful variety of forms, 
constituted a tangible rainbow, that breathed 
their promises of succeeding and abundant 
seasons to the confiding husbandman. 

The articles of domestic manufacture were 
fewer than we hoped to see, for it is only 
where the efforts of the good man without, 
are sustained by the industry, skill, and good 
management of the wife within, that he can 
hope for that share of success he has a ri?ht 
to look for as the reward of his labors. The 
articles exhibited were, however, good of 
their kind, and show that American females 
have but to devote their attention to this 
subject, to achieve the highest performances. 

The plowing match was well sustained, 
and did great credit to the various competi- 
tors, most of whom were fully entitled to 
some substantial token of approbation from 
the society. Believing as we do, this is one 
of the most important parts of our annual 
exhibitions, we would unhesitatingly advise 
a silver cup be awarded to every meritorious 
effort. 

The 30th was devoted to the sale of 
animals, and we cannot but feel a mortifica- 
tion that so many valuable animals were suf- 
fered to pass under the hammer, at prices 
that cannot but check the spirit of enterprise 
on the part of breeders. It is true the times 
afford some excuse for the low prices ofibred ; 
but there are those who have the meanSy and 
who have not the etock^ that can be purchased 
with so much advantage to themselves, and 
with such meagre compensation to the 
breeder. We consider an annual sale at the 
close of the fair a highly important feature 
to engraft upon the exhilMtion, where snch 
animals as are desired can be seen and ex- 
amined at leisure, and their merits compared 
with numerous others of acknowledged ex- 
cellence ; and we trust the little success 
with which this plan has hitherto been at- 
tended, will not prevent our breeders from 
pursuing it, till it is fnlly and snceessfally 
established. 

A meeting of the Society was held at the 
Capitol on the evenbg of the 28th, when 
some excellent speeches were made, as we 
were informed, other matters having required 
our attendance elsewhere. Some refsolutions 
were introduced by Mr. Johnson of Oneida, 
expressing a strong desh« Xo make agrieul' 



ture a branch of our common school educa- 
tion, and incorporating it into a thorough 
course of literary acqnirement. 

America is getting strength on the subject 
of agriculture, and if the spirit that has 
brought it into such conspicuous notice for 
the last ten years, goes ou with the accele- 
rated force we have a right to expect from 
its advocates, we may look for nobler and 
more commanding developments on this 
great and leading interest, than has hitherto 
characterised the advancement of any 
science, art, or occupation, in ancient or 
modern times, in this country or any part of 
the world. A committee for the purpose of 
memorialising the legislature on this subject 
was appointed, consisting of the following 
gentlemen : 

Rev. J. O. Choules, I. J. Brooks, Dr. J. P. 
Beekman, Hon. Jno. Savage, B. P. Johnson, 
G. I. Pompelly, Harvey Baldwin, and Jas. S, 
Wadsworth. 

The fair was terminated by an address 
from Gov. Seward, replete with just and 
patriotic views; and the society was ad- 
journed till January 184f3, when the pre- 
miums on field crops, and essays, and to 
artists and breeders, will be awarded. 

Some of the arrangements for the exhibition 
gave considerable dissatisfaction, and if not 
obviated hereafter, may interpose serious 
obstacles to success. Among these, we 
particularly noticed the want of food and 
shelter for the animals, the last of which was 
in a great measure obviated from the general 
fineness of the weather. The position of 
many of the animals too, was peculiarly ob- 
jectionable, they being scattered over an 
extensive range of uneven ground, and in 
several places with a ditch intervening 
between the fore and hind feet, which in 
their change of posture, frequently gave 
them an appearance of going up stairs or 
down, while no opportunity of seeinc^ them 
in front was afforded, unless by climbing 
over a fence, where the committee was 
brought cheek by jowl with the animal { 
the only alternative being a retreat down a 
declivity of some feet, where, of course, any 
proper or adequate view of the animal was 
ont of the question. The pedigrees and 
performances of many animals claimed to be 
pure bred, were not furnished in a meaner 
satisfactory to committees. But as this is 
among the first attempts of a State fair, it 
seems uncharitable to censure where there is 
so much to commend, and we suspend oni 
suggestions for the future executive com* 
mittees that may hereafter be appointed. 
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Tovr ia England, No, 7, 

Wood being scarce and high in England, the 
farm buildings are almost universally of stone 
or brick walls, with thatched, tiled or slated 
roofs. Those of an ancient date are often of 
large dimensions, and very singular in con- 
struction ; the walls not being over 4 to 8 
feet high, and the roof running up 30 to 50 
feet or more, at quite a steep slope. From 
these, high walls and thatched sheds run 
off at right angles, inclosing the barn-yard 
on three sides, leaving it open only to 
the south ; so that however rude and incon- 
Yenient the buildings may be, the yard is al- 
ways protected from the cold wind, and 
thereby made a comfortable shelter for cat- 
tle $ a matter, we regret to say, that is not 
sufficiently attended to by the American 
farmers in planning their buildings, and 
which deserves severe animadversion. The 
more modem construction of barns and sta- 
bles in England is very complete. These 
are of handsome architecture, with strong 
walls, slated roofs, and abounding with every 
convenience. They are placed in the form 
of a quadrangle, inclosing large yards, well 
paved with round cobble stone, and usually 
hollowed in the centre. When horned cattle 
are not kept to eat up the straw, as fast as the 
grain is threshed out, it is spread in the yard 
for the comfort of the stock there, and to rot, 
and be mixed up with the manure the follow- 
ing spring, to be applied to hoed crops. We 
saw few cess-pools here, and suspect that 
in this respect generally, England, as yet, is 
far behind Flanders in the saving and appli- 
cation of liquid manures. 

As the country does not abound in springs, 
and as the climate is very wet, the necessity 
of wells to supply their place is obviated by 
making ponds. These, too frequently, are 
situat^ close to the barn-yards, and receive 
all their wash, which is not only a great loss 
in swallowing up the liquid parts of the ma- 
nure, but must prove, even in this cool cli- 
mate, thus mixed with the drink of the stock, 
very prejudicial at times to its health. Yet 
we fonnd many farmers so ignorant, or so 
obstinate in favor of the custom, as to con- 
tend that this wash even possessed sanative 
qualities. We wish the system of paving 
barn-yards could be introduced more gene- 
rally among us than now prevails, as it gives 
them a neat, comfortable appearance, which 
makea it a pleasure rather than a disgust 
then to the lover of domestic animals to visit 
them. 

Barly in the spring, the manure is piled up 
into krge heaps, when it undergoes ** firing'' 



and fermentation ; this certainly causes a 
great loss, as the ammonia and other vola- 
tile gasses, which are its most fertilizing 
properties, thereby escape into the air. The 
object of fermenting and firing it with the 
farmer, is to destroy all hay and weed seeds 
that are accumulated in it, and thus prevent 
the springing up and growth of noxious ve- 
getables among his crops. This undoubtedly 
makes a cleaner field, and one that requires 
much less hoeing, but then is not the loss sus- 
tained in the firing of the manure equivalent 
to the extra labor required in destroying the 
weeds 1 We often put this question when 
in England, not only to the practical farmer, 
but to scientific men, who had written much 
and ably on manures, yet never obtained a 
satisfactory answer, from the reason, we sup- 
pose, that those with whom we came in 
contact, had not made it a subject of experi- 
ment. Our inference is, that where labor is 
dear, firing would be best ; but where labor 
is cheap, the application of it in an unfer- 
mented state, is the most economical. When 
land is so cheap as it is in many parts of 
America, some contend that it is best to ap- 
ply the unfermented manure on a naked fal- 
low, and then as fast as the weeds get up, 
plow them in, and for the next year's crop 
they thus have a clean field and a greatly en- 
riched soiL This, however, is doubtful, and 
we should be glad to see it settled by careful 
experiment on the different soils in various 
localities. By placing a layer of manure, 
then scattering a smiul quantity of gypsum 
upon it, with an intermixture of earth, then 
another layer of manure, and so on till the 
pile is completed, giving it a good coating of 
earth for the last operation, might possess all 
the advantages of firing, and still retain the 
volatile gasses that would otherwise escape 
and be lost. 

Where the soil is heavy, not only is the 
barn yard paved, but the lanes leading to it 
are gravelled, or Macadamised, which is 
another great comfort that our wealthy land- 
holders little heed, more especially at the 
west. 

Much more attention is paid to plats of 
turf and flowers and shrubbery around their 
houses than with us, and in addition to these, 
every good farmer has his own extensive kitch. 
en and fruit garden, where all things proper for 
them, that will grow in the open air, are pro- 
duced in great perfection. The best gardens 
are enclosed by a high stone or brick fence, 
which breaks off the cold winds, and enables 
them to better hasten or retard the growth of 
fruits and vegetables. On a south exposure of 
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the wall, a sloping bed of ten feet wide, or bo, 
is laid up of sandy soil ; this is for the early 
productions. On the north side a similar slope 
is made with a clay soil for the later ones. 
In this way, fruits and vegetables may be pro- 
longed two to four months. Currants for in- 
stance, are easily kept from July to Novem- 
ber, and strawberries from June to Septem- 
ber; peas, beans, and other summer vegeta- 
bles in the same way. With our fervid sun 
and drier climate, so great a difference per- 
haps could not be made ; still we have seen 
fruits and vegetables in America frequently 
accelerated a fortnight in ripening, and kept 
a whole month longer than usual in great 
perfection by the introduction of walls 
around the garden* 

Although it may not counterbalance the 
many ills engendered in consequence of it, 
there is, it must be confessed, ono great ad- 
vantage arising to England, from the posses- 
sion of large estates by a wealthy and en- 
lightened few; for they not onlv have the 
ability, but generally the will and melination, 
to immediately adopt the improvements of a 
Tull and a Bakewell, and avail themselves of 
the discoveries and scientific applications of 
a Davy, in the cultivation of those estates 
and stocking them. This also elevates the 
condition of the tenant farmer, who comes 
immediately in contact with the landlord; 
for he must be taught at once more or less 
of the reasons of the improvements. But it 
is not necessary that we should have a privi- 
leged class to bring about the same desirable 
ends; what we want, is, that the different 
state governments should apply funds for the 
promotion of agricultural science, and mak- 
ing experiments, and in the event of failing 
to bring this about, state and county socie- 
ties may do much ; and the formation of 
farmers' clubs, as has partially been done al- 
ready among us, in every little neighborhood 
and community, may effect still more. These 
last should have each its little library of 
standard books on agriculture, together with 
the best periodicals of the day, for general 
reading and distribution. They should also 
during the winter season meet at least one 
evening in a week, alternately, at each other's 
houses, to talk over and discuss agricultu- 
ral affairs, and promote each other's welfare 
and improvement. Each, also, during the 
summer season, should be bound to make 
some little agricultural experiment to com- 
municate to the society. Mind thus would 
stir up mind, impart and obtain knowledge, 
and prove of incalculable benefit to itself and 
onr whole common country. 



The greatest recent improvement that has 
been introduced into England, is the sub-soil 
and sub-turf plows ; the first being equally 
effectual, and answering the same end, as 
double or trench spading, heretofore par- 
tially made use of in gardens and some few 
field crops ; but owing to its great expense, 
the sub-soil plow was invented to obviate it, 
and most admirably has it succeeded, doing 
the work at one-foarth to one-sixth the cost 
of spading. The principal benefit derived 
from sub-soil plowing is, that it loosens the 
ground to thrice the depth of mere surface 
plowing, and thereby opens it to the admis- 
sion of so much greater depth of air and 
heat, and the fertilizing effects of the atmos- 
phere, and especially in dry weather, to the 
continued absorption of aqueous vapors. Be- 
sides the roots of all plants can penetrate 
much further when this is done, in search of 
food, which better enables them to resist 
drought, and when the soil is tolerably 
porous or well drained, the effect also of 
heavy rains. 

Mr. Smith, of Dunston, Scotland, was the 
first to bring this plow into general notice, 
and he somewhat enthusiastically, though 
perhaps truly enough, thus describes the be- 
neficial results. 

"^^ When land has been thoroughly drained, 
deeply wrought, and well manured, the most 
unpromising, sterile soil becomes a deep rich 
loam ; rivalling in fertility the best natural 
land of the country : and from being fitted for 
raising only scanty crops of common oats, 
will bear good crops of from 32 to 48 bushels 
of wheat, 30 to 40 bushels of beans, 40 to 60 
bushels of barley, and from 48 to 70 bushels 
of early oats per statute acre ; besides pota- 
toes, turnips, mangle-wurtale and carrots, aa 
ffreen crops, which all good agriculturists 
know are the abundant producers of the best 
manure* It is hardlv possible to estimate all 
the advantages of a dry and ieep soil. Every 
operation in husbandry is thereby facilitated 
and cheapened ; less seed and less manure 
produce a full effect ; the chances of a good' 
and early tilth for sowing; are greatly in- 
creased ; a naatter of great importance in our 
Srecarious climate; and thera can be no 
oubt that even the climate itself will be 
much improved by the general prevalence of 
bnd made dry." 

Sir Edmund Stracey, in a communication 
to the Royal Agricultural Society, tbua 
speaks, also, of the beneficial effects of the 
sul^soil plow. 

** On my coming to reside on my estate at 
Backhoath about six years since, I found five 
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hundred acres of heath land, composing two 
farms without tenants; the gorse, heather 
and fern shooting up in all parts. In short, 
the land was in such a condition, that the 
crops returned not the seed sown. The land 
was a loose loamy soil, and had been broken 
up by the plow to a depth not exceeding /our 
inches^ beneath which was a substratum 
(provincially called an iron pan,) so hard, 
that with difficulty could a pickaxe be made 
to enter in many places ; and my bailiff, who 
had looked after the land for thirty-five years, 
told me that the lands were not worth culti- 
ration, that all the neighboring farmers said 
the same thing, and that there was but one 
thing to be done, viz., to plant with fir and 
forest trees ; but to this I paid little atten- 
tion, as I had the year preceding allotted 
some parcels of ground, taken out of the ad- 
joining lands, to some cottagers ; to each 
eottage, about one third of an acre. The 
crops on all these allotments looked fine, 
healthy, and good, producing excellent wheat, 
carrots, peas, cabbages, potatoes, and other 
Vegetables in abundance. The question 
then was, how was this done 1 On the out- 
side cottage allotments all was barren. It 
could not be by the manure that had been 
laid on, for the cottagers had none but that 
which they had scraped from the roads. The 
magic of all this I could ascribe to nothing 
else but the spade; they had broken up the 
land eighteen inches deep. As to digg^ing 
ttp 500 acres with the spade to the depth of 
eighteen inches, at an expense of 6/. an acre, 
I would not attempt it. I accordingly con- 
sidered that a plow might be constructed so 
Us to loosen the soil to the depth of eighteen 
inches, keeping the best soil to the depth of 
four inches, and near the surface, thus ad- 
mitting air and moisture to the roots of the 
plants, and enable them to extend their 
spongioles in search of food ; for air, moist- 
ure, and extent of pasture, are as necessary 
to the thriving and increase of vegetables as 
of animals. In this attempt I succeeded, as 
the result will show. I have now broken up 
all these 500 acres eighteen inches deep. 
The process was by sending a common plow, 
drawn by two horses, to precede, which 
turned over the ground to the depth of four 
inches; my sub-soil plow irameaiately fol- 
lowed in the furrow made, drawn by four 
horses, stirring and breaking the soil twelve 
or fourteen inches deeper, but not turning it 
over. Sometimes the iron pan was so bard, 
that the horses were set fast, and it became 
necessary to use the pickaxe to release them 
bofofo they oonld proceed. After the first 



year, the land produced double the former 
crops. Many of the carrots being sixteen 
inches in length, and of a proportionate thick- 
ness. This amendment could have arisen 
solely from the deep plowing. Manure I had 
scarcely any, the land not producing then 
stover sufficient to keep any stock worth 
mentioning, and it was not possible to pro- 
cure sufficient quantity from the town. The 
plow tore up by the roots all- the old gorse, 
heather, and fern, so that the land lost all the 
distinctive character of heath land the first 
year after the deep plowing ; which it had 
retained, notwithstanding the plowing with 
the common plows, for thirty-five years. Im- 
mediately after this sub-soil plowing, the crop 
of wheat was strong and long in the straw, and 
the grain close-bosomed and heavy, weighing 
full sixty-four pounds to the bushel. The 
quantity, as might be expected, not large, 
(about twenty-six bushels to the acre) but 
ffreat in comparison to what it produced be* 
tore. The millers were desirous of pur- 
chasing it, and could scarcely believe it was 
grown upon the heath land, as in former 
years ray bailifiT could with difficulty get a 
miller to look at his sample. Let this be 
borne in mind, that this land then had had no 
manure for years, was run out, and could 
only have been ameliorated by the admission 
of air and moisture by the deep plowing. 
This year the wheat on this land has looked 
most promising ; the ears large and heavy, 
the straw long, and I expect the produce will 
be from ^ to 36 bushels an acre." 

Here are most important improvements 
detailed with exactness, and it seems that 
these great benefits were accomplished with 
scarce the aid of manure, but simply by the 
use of the sub-soil plow, an instrument with- 
in the means of any of our own farmers, how- 
ever limited they may be, for the cost of it 
in America is hardly half of that in England, 
and there can always be a uniting of teams 
among neighbors, for the purpose of obtain- 
ing the requisite force to move the sub-soil 
plow, at a sufficient depth to ensure the de- 
sired amelioration of the soil. The increase 
of the crops will enable the farmers to add to 
their stock, and this would make them an in- 
crease of manure, and they could thus go on 
and fertilize their soil to any reasonable 
depth and extent. How much better would 
the making of such improvements be for 
them, than to break up, as they so often do, 
all old associations; separate themselves 
from the land of their fathers ; forsake home, 
kindred, and friends, and the comforts and 
refinements of a dmiser popnlationi to seek 
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rich lands, in a wild, distant, unknown, and 
unhealthy region — ^hundreds, or perhaps a 
thousand miles off. Verily it must be said of 
us, that we are a restless, roving, nomadic 
people. But there is no part of America as 
yet where a crowded population exists, and 
there is not that necessity for emigration, 
therefore, as in this old world y besides, other 
things unknown to us, bear on the people 
here, such as exorbitant tithes and taxes, and 
entailed privileges, which force many more 
independent families to remove than other- 
wise would, were the dense population Of 
Great Britain alone considered. 

We hope Sir Edmund was sufficiently 
mindful to reward his poor cottagers for 
setting him so good and profitable an exam- 

Sle, in breaking up and fertilizing his poor 
eath land. As we understand from the ex- 
amination frequently of what we suppose si- 
milar land, his sub-soil was gravelly and suf- 
ficiently porous to take in all superabundant 
water ; with Mr. Smith the case is the re- 
verse ; his soil is a stiJOT clay, and without 
thorough draining, the expense of sub-soil 
plowing would have been entirely thrown 
away, as it would only make a deeper bed to 
hold the accumulating waters of the extraor- 
dinary wet climate of Great Britain. 

Sir Edmund Stracey made use of another 
instrument somewhat similar, on his perma- 
nent grass land, called the sub-turf plow. — 
" It is used," he st^s, '* to loosen the turf 
about ten and a half inches deep below the 
surface, without turning over the flag ; loosen- 
ing the soil underneath, consequently admit- 
ting the air and the rain, and permitting the 
roots of the herbage to spread in search of 
food. There are no marks left by which it 
can be known that the land has been so plow- 
ed, except from the straight lines of the 
coulter, at the distance of about 14 inches 
one from another. In about three months 
from the time of plowing, these lines are to- 
tally obliterated, and the quantity of after- 
math, and the thickness of the bottom, have 
been the subject of admiration of all my 
neighbors. Another advantage from this 
sub-turf plowing is, that before that took 
place, water was lying stagnant in many parts 
after heavy rains, especially in the lower 
grounds to a great depth i now no water is 
to be seen lying on any part, the whole be- 
ing absorbed by the earth." 

In addition to the beneficial effects of the 
sub-soil plow for grass, grain, and long roots, 
we saw equally good eSects produced from 
its introduction in the preparation of the soil 
for turnips, and we cannot but think that sub- 



soil plowing in our own country would be a 
complete preventive to winter killing wheat, 
for when the land was thus prepared, the 
roots of the grain wolild penetrate so deeply 
into the earth that the freezings and thaw- 
inge of early spring could not affect them, 
especially if the wheat was sowed as early 
as the first week in September for the lati- 
tude of New York, and plowed in about three 
inches deep, and the ground left in its rough 
state without harrowing or rolling. 

Note. — Since the foregoing was sent to 
press, we have received the English Agricul- 
tural Journals for Aug^ust, and find m the 
London Farmer's Magazine, the report of a 
lecture by Mr. Smith, of Deanstoa, on 
Thorough Draining and Sub-soil Plowing, 
before the Royal Aigricultural Society, at its 
annual meeting in July, at Bristol, farther 
elucidating the subject alluded to in our let- 
ter, and bringing another yearns experience 
and practice in his improvements. We have 
marked several passages of this admirable 
lecture for insertion in our November num- 
ber, and again call the attention of our read- 
ers to the subject. They will find an engrav- 
ing of a cheap and simply constructed sub- 
soil plow on page 28 of the April No. of this 
periodica], and for the best experiment de- 
tailed us of sub-soil plowing and cultivating 
grain, grass, or root crops, in America, we 
ofier the premium of five year's subscription 
of the American Agriculturist ; for the seeond 
best, three yeafs; and for the third, one 
year's subscription. 

Praistlcal FarmJUm— Wheatsbeal Farm. 

In a brief visit we recently made to the 
farm of W« A. Seeley, Esq., of Staten Island, 
we noticed much worthy of imitation that is 
not in general use ; and as we deem a detail 
in the practice of such improvements as we 
desire to inculcate, the most pleasing, intel- 
ligible, and effectual mode of making them 
understood, and commending to general ac- 
ceptance, we think we cannot better occupy 
the attention of our readers for a few mo- 
ments, than by laying before them some of 
the operations of one of the best practical 
and theoretical agriculturists of the present 
day. The farm of Mr. S. consists of about 
two hundred acres, of considerable diversity 
of soil, from a sandy beach, through almost 
every variety of light gravelly loam, to the 
stiffest clay. The eastern side is bounded 
by a bay, which is connected with the Atlan- 
tic, and it rises gradually from the beach to 
a moderate elevation in the rear, of from 60 
to 75 feet. Most of the land is undulating. 
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affording several natural ponds, which have, 
like similar depressions in much of the land 
at the east, heen the depository of peat for 
ages. These ponds have been drained by 
surface and under drains, many of the latter 
requiring to pass 15 feet or more under the 
surrounding knolls, to afford a perfect outlet 
to the whole surface water. A small part of 
the land was under cultivation when Mr. S. 
purchased it a few years since, and even that 
small portion afforded but a scanty subsist- 
ance to its thriftless owner. How many 
such farmers have we in the starving oc- 
cupancy of lands that contain hidden mines 
of wealth 1 A large cedar common that had 
never been considered worth enclosing, now 
yields some of the most luxuriant crops, after 
furnishing a large supply of posts and rails 
from the tops, and a stock of fuel from its 
roots. Much additional land has been clear- 
ed and brought into profitable cultivation, and 
the portions of it before tilled, have been 
made to quadruple their previous crops. The 
operations of every department are reduced 
to the utmost simplicity, and are everywhere 
conducted with great efficiency, economy, 
and success. The crops are of the ordinary 
kinds raised by our farmers generally, which 
renders the example furnished to some of 
his less skilful neighbors, the more valuable. 
Roots and corn ; rye, barley, or wheat, and 
grass, follow each other in such rotation and 
at such intervals, as the condition of the land 
and the demands of the market require ; but 
as the farm is wrought entirely by laborers 
at wages, it is deemed expedient to keep as 
large a portion in grass as possible, hay usu- 
ally being worth in this market, $15 to $20 
per ton, and the land yielding about two 
tons per acre, which is secured at a small 
expense, the income, it will be readily seen, 
is very large in proportion to the labor ex- 
pendeid. A large vegetable garden with 
every variety of esculents, cultivated in great 
luxuriance, with a fruitery and orchard, com- 
plete the arrangements of the productive 
acres. 

A considerable portion of the farm, how- 
ever, is yet in its original forest, and we 
there saw clusters of white-oaks, of a length 
and diameter of stem that would not discredit 
our magnificent, western woods. The build- 
ings are in a style of entire plainness and 
simplicity, yet with perfect adaptation to the 
object in view. A large and well construct- 
ed windmill, of the most substantial kind, 
occupies one of the group of farm-buildings, 
which is used during a great part of the year 



in grinding for this and the neighboring 
farms. But the peculiar merits of the out- 
buildings consists in the barns. There are 
two of them, of large size, and so construct- 
ed, as to afford the greatest quantity of avail- 
able room. They are both built uppn a side 
hill, thus enabling the loaded hay and grain 
to be drawn in upon n level with the upper 
side, and the entire floor is appropriated to 
their occupancy, while at the same time that 
it affords a great abundance of convenient 
room, saves the trouble of pitching it high, 
*and furnishes the fodder just where it is 
wanted to feed into the racks for the stock 
below. The underground room of one is di- 
vided into stalls for horses on either side 
through its entire range, 130 feet, and a large 
gangway, accessible by folding doors at each 
end, runs through the centre, affording ample 
room for carts or wagons for the purpose of 
removing the manure. Water is admitted 
at one end through a stop- cock from a pond 
above, forming a reservoir from the drains. 
Commodious yards adjoining, afford space 
for exercising the animals. This barn is ex- 
pressly designed for stablinpf supernumerary 
horses from this city through the winter, yet 
its construction admits of its being used to 
equal advantage for any other stock. The 
other barn being designed for cattle and 
sheep, is open on the south, and the other 
three sides are occupied with racks for the 
stock, which are divided, when necessary, 
by partitions and enclosures. Two other 
barns we have recently seen, possess nearly 
equal advantages ; one belonging to Judge 
Huntington, of Hartford, placed on a side 
hill with one range of stalls for feeding on 
the weather side, and a range of cellars on 
the wall side, convenient for the reception 
of roots, which can be emptied from the 
carts above, and are there just where wanted 
for the stock, and are never liable to freez- 
ing; the other lately built by Mr. Justice 
Harwood of the Shaker family, at Watervliet, 
furnishing two under stories from the natu- 
ral declivity of the ground, and an additional 
one by the winding ascent of a road, and an 
acclivity of a few feet to the centre of the 
building on the floor within the building, 
forming an access for a heavy load, that no- 
thing but their powerful and well disciplined 
teams could ever encounter with success. 
But the particular advantage of the first-men- 
tioned barns, consists in the admirable contri- 
vance afforded for the accumulation and eco- 
nomical preservation of the manure. Under 
shelter from the washing rains and exhaust- 
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ing sun, well mixed with earthy and vegeta- 
ble matter, it is here retained till it can be 
advantageously applied to the land. Between 
and contiguous to the barns, is a tank capa- 
ble of holding twenty-five thousand gallons, 
which is the receptacle of those enriching li- 
quids of the farm-yard, without the retention 
and careful application of which, to the grow- 
ing crops or stercorated heap, no farming ar- 
rangements can be deemed complete. An 
outlet near the top conducts off the surplus 
liquid to a heap of compost if it rises too 
high before required for use, by which it is 
absorbed. At all other times the cistern is 
emptied by sheetiron buckets attached to 
a revolving iron chain, and propelled either 
by the windmill, or if necessary, by horse- 
power, the shaft geering into either as re- 
quired. 

The great excellence of the management 
of this farm, we conceive to be, in the judi- 
cious arrangement and thorough application of 
every means for increasing the stock of ma- 
nure ; and for the accomplishment of this ob- 
ject, there is a combination of peculiar natu- 
ral advantages, controlled and directed with 
much skill, and admirable science on the 
part of the enlightened proprietor. A princi- 
ple in constant exercise with regard to the 
land itself, is one we have before earnestly 
enjoined, viz. : that it should be constantly 
working for its own or its proprietor's ad- 
vantage. When not occupied by a remune- 
rating crop, it is employed in producing 
something for its own benefit, and whatever 
is thus produced, is turned in for the support 
of future crops. The animal and vegetable 
manures, both liquid and solid, we have be- 
fore seen, are husbanded and applied with 
the greatest care. There are yet three other 
sources of fertilization of limited diffusion 
among farmers, though greatly abounding 
here ; the peat and muck beds before refer- 
red to ; the sea-weed which is driven on to 
the shore in great quantities, charged with 
salts and vegetable matter ; and the moss 
bankers, alewives, or bony fish, that are 
caught in the greatest abundance in May, 
June, and July. The sea-weed is hauled up 
to the yards and stored for the double pur- 
pose of affording beds for the cattle, absorb- 
ing the liquid manure, and adding to the 
compost heap. A combination of the peat 
and iish which are mutually corrective of 
each other, forms the most fertilizing mate- 
rial for the soil. 

Peat, ii is well known, consists of decayed 
vegetable matter, which in portions of Eu- 
rope, and especially the islands of Great 



Britain and Ireland, is found in great extent 
and purity, often reaching to the depth of 
5 to 40 feet, and it is there extensively used 
for fuel. In the cultivated parts of this 
country, however, it is generally mixed with 
a considerable quantity of earth, and is sel- 
dom adapted to any other object, than the 
reproduction of vegetable life. The organic 
matter of which it is composed, is princi- 
pally the bark of the larger vegetable pro- 
ducts, with various species of the mosses and 
lichens, and especially the sphagnum, a pro- 
lific, bog-producing water plant, which grows 
and matures on the surface of the swamps, 
and then falls to the bottom, to add to we 
accumulating mass. But though abounding 
in fertilizing materials, it will not yield them 
in its natural condition. 

It is saturated with tannic acid, which 
constitutes the antiseptic or preservative 
principle, that has suspended the natural ten- 
dency to vegetable decay for ages, and 
which would still continue to hold it un- 
changed but for the labors of the husband- 
man. 

The first operation is efiTectually to drain 
off all the water ; then, if required for ma- 
nure, to throw it up from its native bed and 
place it wherever required for the compost 
heap. An exposure of some weeks or 
months, according to the season, is required, 
to dry it thoroughly and allow of the benefi 
cial action of the atmosphere. It is then 
mixed in alternate layers, with' one-third or 
a less proportion of manure, or with ashes, 
or its equivalent, a solution of potash; or 
what is perhaps more valuable and more eco- 
nomical, when to be had at all, than either 
of the foregoing, animal matter of any kind, 
a dead horse having been found to convert 
20 loads of peat into the finest auality of ma* 
nure. The material used by Mr. S. for cor- 
recting the acidifying principle of the peat 
and rendering it every way adapted to the 
object in view, is the fish before alluded to, 
which are taken in unlimited quantities early 
in the season, and are of no value for any other 
purpose. These are hauled up to the peat 
beds and are there mixed in layers of about 
3 inches of fish to 9 inches of peat, the pile 
when complete, to be covered with 2 to 4- feet 
of peat, which absorbs all the enriching and 
volatile matter of the decaying fish, which 
might otherwise escape. 

We have in this process, a combination 
of advantages. Fish have for a long time 
been extensively used along the sea coast, 
as manure, but the application is made di* 
rectly to the land, being scattered broadcast 
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over the groand and plowed in when a crop 
of the smaller grains are required, or put in 
hills or dibbled in when corn or roots are 
cultivated. When applied in this way it af- 
fords efficient manure for a single season, but 
the rapid tendency to decay, and extreme 
volatilization of the gases it generates, al- 
lows a large portion of the nutritive matter 
to escape, and taints the air for a great dis- 
tance with its putrid odors. This is a com- 
pound error which is entirely obviated by the 
use of peat, which is in that condition pre- 
cisely in which it is best fitted to absorb the 
volatilised animal matter,and this it does most 
effectually as fast as generated. The absorp- 
tion is complete, for not a particle of putres- 
cent effluvia is detected by the most sensitive 
olfactories. A strong acid Mnell is percepti- 
ble, which arises from the expulsion, or rather 
liberation of the acetic principle from the 
vegetable matter with which it has ever be- 
fore been in combination, owing to the 
stronger affinity it has for the gases gene- 
rated by the decaying fish. The observing 
farmer will here note the strongly contrasted 
results of the combination of two materials 
under different circumstances. Animal mat- 
ter in contact with the material affording 
tannic acid, or immersed in the liquid which 
is saturated with it, is most effectually pre- 
served ; but when freed from this, it is the 
most efficient agent in effecting its dissolu- 
tion. Hence this matter which has existed 
unchanged for centuries, when placed under 
favorable circumstances, not only exhibits a 
tendency to rapid decay, but becomes a pow- 
erful means under the direction of science, 
in effecting the dissolution of other matter. 

After remaining in the heap a few months 
decomposition is completed, and it may re- 
main without injury or waste till wanted. 
Two or three weeks before using, it should 
be broken up and intimately mixed by com- 
mencing at one end, and overhauling the 
entire mass, when another fermentation com- 
mences, and the mass becomes rapidly heat- 
ed to 90^ or more, and it is then fitted for 
use, and may be applied immediately to the 
land. 

But independent of these exhaustless 
sources of fertility, no particle of animal or 
vegetable manure produced upon the farm, 
is allowed to be wasted. All is preserved 
and added to the general stock of compost. 
The necessity of resorting to the city for 
mioinure at a large expense, is here shown to 
be unnecessary, and those who at first jeered 
at this undertfdcing, are now wisely follow- 
ing the example. Since the full organiza- 



tion of the farm, there has never been less 
than 2000 loads of surplus manure ready for 
use. 

A small patch of the stiffest and most un- 
promising clay, from which, Mr. S. says his 
first attempt for a crop of buckwheat, result- 
ed in a growth of about six inches ; by an ad- 
dition of a coating of sand plowed in, and a 
subsequent one harrowed over the surface, 
produced a most bountiful yield. It is 
thus the intelligent and observing book-farmer 
avails himself of all the principles of science 
and the experience of others, in his practise, 
and the consequence is, he gets rich, while 
his equally industrious and economical, but 
ignorant neighbor continues poor. 

It has been suggested to use this farm as 
a site for an agricultural school, and it must 
be confessed, no more appropriate place 
could be selected for such a praiseworthy 
object. It is accessible from every portion 
of the Eastern United States ; and the diver- 
sity of its soil, and the convenience for pro- 
curing every kind of marine and inland ma 
nures, would admit of almost every variety 
of experiment. The scenery, too, would not 
be without its beneficial effect on the yet 
unformed and expanding mind. The happy 
commingling of hill and dale; of forest and 
cultivated fields ; of extensive meadows, and 
the chequered patches of almost every spe- 
cies of grains, roots, and vegetables, would 
afford a useful and delightful study to the 
enquiring student. 

r rom the summit of the hill on the eastern 
extremity of the island near the site of the 
Pavilion, the eye ranges southward over this 
hifi^hlcmd, which falls off gracefully on either 
side to the cultivated vales below. A thread 
of silver marks out the channel that sepa- 
rates it from the opposite shore on the right. 
Near by, on the long, low, level margin of 
the water, a few scattered hamlets indicate 
the ancient settlement of Gommunipaw, 
where the first Dutch burghers that emi- 
grated to the new world, hoped to found a 
commercial capital, that in after ages was to 
eclipse their favorite Amsterdam at home. 
Still further on is the little peninsula, jutting 
into the bay, now known by the ambitious 
cognomen of Jersey City. Then comes the 
more elevated and picturesque promontory 
of Hoboken and the Elysian fields, which 
fancy paints yet more delightful than the 
charming reality, because invisible. Behind 
it, Weehawken lifts its poetic brow ; and far 
beyond, where the eye begins to mingle the 
misty things of physical existence, with the 
vivid pencillings of the imagination, tht 
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Klostcr Bergs or Palisadoes rear their lofty- 
heads of eternal rock. The bold river 
from the North, through which the ardent 
and adventurous Hudson vainly hoped to 
penetrate the Pacific, but which already 
bears on its majestic breast, as rich a 
freight as if it connected distant oceans, 
bounds on the eastern shore, the ancient and 
lovely island of Mannahatta. The vigorous 
metropolis of a youthful, giant empire, with 
its undefined and countless forms of archi- 
tectural beauty, utility and strength ; and its 
mazy forests of masts, stretch along on 
either side as far as the eye can reach ; while 
the intervening bay, studded with the winged 
messengers of the deep, affords a richness, 
variety and magnificence of grouping, the 
world can no where rival. The East Kiver, 
the highway to the busy land of the pil- 
grims, is skirted by the Wallabout and Brook- 
lyn Heights ; and yet nearer, lies the broad 
avenue that leads to the boundless Atlantic 
and the wide world beyond ; while at your 
feet, New-Brighton and the Quarantine re- 
pose in fi^raceful beauty, like twin swans 
upon the dimpling waters. 

Wheat Sheaf Farm, though not as elevated 
and nearly seven miles to the south-west, 
enjoys a delightful prospect. The low line 
of Sandy Hook, the hills of the Nevisink, and 
the inlets to the towns of Shrewsbury and 
Middletown, lie remotely, but in full view to 
the south. The east looks over a small san- 
dy peninsula, that hems in a mimic bay, to 
Coney Island and Rockaway, and the illimita- 
ble ocean beyond. To the left the vision ex- 
tends over well-cultivated fields, and pictu- 
resque scenes of beautiful villas and quiet, 
tasteful country houses, till it rests on the 
bold summit which is surmounted by the di- 
lapidated fortress, known as Fort Tompkins. 

'Twas amid such scenery of abrupt moun- 
tains and deepened glens, on the rugged soil 
of the sea-girt isles and promontories, the 
hardy, enterprising, bold, and indomitable 
Greeks were reared ; and no fitter place could 
be selected as the early home of the youth- 
ful student of American Agriculture. 

RaUlng SUk* 

Mouus MxTLTicATTLis. — ^It has been suggest- 
ed that our remarks on the Morus Multicau- 
lis, in our last, may be subject to some mis- 
construction, and to prevent any injury to 
the silk cause, the prospect and success of 
which, we have most sincerely at heart 5 the 
excitement of any ill feelings ; or the pro- 
voking of any controversy, which we shall 
not be led into under any circumstances ; 



we shall here on the threshhold, define our 
position, as the politicians say. That the 
Multicaulis is capable of yielding the mate- 
rials for a very good silk, and in great pro- 
fusion, we do not deny. There is too much 
evidence in this country, of the fact, to dis- 
pute it. But that it is the best adapted to the 
production of silk, we have, what we consi- 
der, sufficient evidence to the contrary, to be 
willing to admit, fn one of the most exten- 
sive silk producing districts of this country, 
where the latest and best information on this 
subject is always to be had, it is not used at 
all, or only when a deficiency exists of other 
kinds. In different and remote latitudes and 
longitudes throughout the states, the intelli- 
gence is frequently reported to us, that their 
crop of worms have nearly all died off. To 
the enquiry, what leaves were used, the reply 
invariably is the Multicaulis, We have heard 
of no similar mortality where equal skill, 
care, and intelligence have been used, in 
feeding the varieties of the white mulberry. 
Charles D. Bouchet, from Lyons, in France, 
whose ample experience and success in this 
country, is attested by the award of the gold 
medal from the American Institute in 1836, 
for the superior quality of his silk, says, " the 
leaf of the white mulberry growing in ele- 
vated, cool, and dry places, and in a light 
soil, yields abundant, strong, and nice silk, 
of a good quality. Our best authors and 
practical men, who have written on the sub- 
ject, as the result of chimical analysis and 
numerous trials with the worm, find the leaf 
of the large-leafed mulberry, (the Multicau- 
lis,) furnishes the least nutrition : and the 
broad, thick, deep green leaf has little silky 
matter." 

The intelligent native of China, who ac- 
companied Dr. Parker from that country, 
through several of the states this season, was 
repeatedly asked as to the use of the Multi- 
caulis for making silk in his own country, 
and his reply uniformly was, that it was well 
known there, but not used for this purpose ; 
and such, so far as we are informed on the 
subject, is the geriferal testimony of those 
who have traveled in that region. Yet all 
this we regard but little to the purpose, ex- 
cept as withdrawing so much from the al- 
leged example of China, as affords an argu- 
ment for its use, as we consider experience 
in this country as the only guide worth fol- 
lowing. 

Here stands the evidence on one side. 
For the opposite, we have no doubt 1,000 
respectable witnesses can be arrayed to pro- 
nounce the Multicaulis well adapted to mak- 
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ing silk. We admit this united testimony, 
bat still deny the untenableness of our posi- 
tion, that it is not the beat adapted to making 
silk. The experience of intelligent, close- 
observing, practical men on this subject, is 
the only testimony we are willing to admit, 
and whenever such is offered us, continued 
through a series of years, in feeding simulta- 
neously, the Multicaulis and the white, which 
have been grown on the same soil, and under 
the same circumstances, and fed during the 
whole time to difierent lots of worms, of the 
same kind and similarly situated ; we shall 
be happy to publish it, but till then we must 
be permitted to adhere to our expressed opi- 
nions. 

We make no insinuations as to the motives 
of those who have labored for the diffusion 
of the Multicaulis ; no such detestable nar- 
row-mindedness which is too much the 
fashion of the present day, induces us to 
throw a general suspicion over the motives 
of others, for though we believe the merest 
mercenary views have actuated many in this 
' traffic, and the desire of money-making in 
their production and sale, may, innocently 
enough, have actuated all ; yet we think the 
majority of those who have been, and still 
are, engaged in disseminating them, have 
been influenced by laudable and by the most 
patriotic motives, and such will be the most 
ready, when a doubt is suggested as to the 
correctness of their position^ to examine 
fully the grounds on which their ideas have 
been founded. 

There is much in the large, thick, luscious 
looking leaf, and the thrifty, prolific growth, 
to commend it to a favorable reception ; but 
utility is our object, and if we find by expe- 
rience, that there is an excess of moisture, 
which is peculiarly productive of disease to 
the worm, and a disproportionate deficiency 
of the resinous matter, which is essential to 
making silk, we ought not to hesitate in sub- 
stituting for the fashionable Multicaulis, the 
large-leafed varieties of the white, such as 
the Alpine, Canton, and Asiatic. We repeat 
here what we before •said, that when the 
Multicaulis is used at all, they should be 
planted on a dry, light soil, which will do 
much to reduce the proportion of water, and 
increase that of the resinous matter of the 
leaf. We have now done with this part of 
the subject, till wc have such evidence of the 
incorrectness of our views as we have speci- 
fied above, and such, it* it is ever afforded us, 
we shall be most happy to lay before our 
readers. If we know our motives in this, 
and all other subjects pertaining to our jour- 



nal, truth, and the best good of our common 
country, is the only rule of our action. 

Varieties of Worms. — The best variety of 
these, beyond all question, is such as pro- 
duce the Pea'titU Cocoon. These are of two 
colors, white, and salmon or straw color, but 
alike as to value. They are of moderate 
size, and round and bliint at each end, and 
indented in the middle, and very similar in 
shape to the pea-nut. The cocoons are not 
as large as some others, but exceeds every 
known kind in compactness, and the strength 
and fineness of the fibre, and the worms are 
peculiarly healthy and hardy to rear, and the 
cocoons are reeled with more ease than from 
any other kinds. Next to these in point of 
value is the Sulphur, and last of all the Mam- 
moth White, and the Two-crop variety. The 
comparative average of yield of silk from 
each, is 20 ounces from a bushel of the Pea- 
nut ; 16 from the Sulphur, and 12 to 14 from 
the White. 

Phesbrvation of the Eggs. — After the 
eggs are laid on paper or muslin, and bung 
up for a few days, till properly dry, they 
should be carefully packed away in some 
cool, dry place. It is not necessary to resort 
to artificial cdld for preserving them, unless 
it is required to delay their hatching beyond 
the ordinary time for the appearance of the 
leaf in the following spring. When this is 
desired, they must be kept uniformly cold 
through the winter and spring, till wanted ; 
the temperature not being allowed to exceed 
45^ or 50^ Far. till required for hatching. 
As but a brief space of warm weather suf- 
fices to start the germinating principle in the 
^gg% which a subsequent cold below 50^ 
cannot prevent from progressing, it is ab- 
solutely necessary, if required to retard the 
eggs for successive crops through the sum- 
mer, that they be packed away in time to se- 
cure this object. 

A good refrigerator for this purpose, is 
a small box to contain the eggs, lightly 
nailed, so as not to prevent some access by 
the air, for packing in an air tight box for any 
considerable length of time, kills them. This 
is to be placed in a larger box, and completely 
enveloped in dry, powdered charcoal, dry 
saw-dust ; or even^ne tan-bark ; having 4 to 
8 inches on each side of the inner box, and 
the outside, to be loosely secured by nails. 
If this is put down when the temperature is 
below 32*^, and safely stowed away in a dry, 
deep, cool cellar, where there is scarcely any 
circulation of air, the eggs will probably 
keep through the whole of the following sum- 
mer* But if once opened, it must be remem- 
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bered, the temperature will rise and remain 
in the box at the elevation in the room where 
opened. An ice-house would be an ap- 
propriate place for exposing them^^ though 
dampness from this should be most rigidly 
guarded against. A niche made in the wall 
of a deep well, to be secured against dripping 
on the box, will also preserve them till wanted. 
Exposure below the freezing point does not 
injure the eggs. 

Hatching. — When sure of an adequate 
supply of food, the eggs may be exposed to 
an elevated temperature, say, at first, of 63^ 
Far., to he gradually augmented to 75^ or 80^. 
From 7 to 10 days is sufficient for hatching 
the eggs. They should never bo removed 
from the paper or cloth on which they are 
deposited, as the adhesion of the egg to the 
paper, enables the young worm to disengage 
itself more easily when hatched. A few 
tender leaves should be placed around the 
edge of the paper, for the young things to 
commence their labors on, and when once 
attached, they should be removed imme- 
diately to the feeding room. It is generally 
the case that a few straggling worms only 
hatch the first day, and when a large quan- 
tity are to be kept, these «re thrown away, 
and those hatched on each successive day are 
put on shelves by themselves, so as to go 
through the moulting and winding at the 
same time ; and if only a few are left after 
the foutrh day, they are thrown away like the 
first, as not worth the trouble of tending. 
The cocoonery or feeding room may be a 
chamber or garret, or any room in the house, 
sheds, barns, or out-buildings ; though all 
these are objectionable, from their liability to 
inconveniences, which the observing person 
will notice in the rules that will follow. If 
built expressly for this purpose, it may be 
any shape according to the fancy of the 
owner. We give a brief description of two ; 
the firftt on a large scale from Mr. Whit- 
marsh I the second from Mr. G. B. Smith, of 
Baltimore; the intelligence and labors of 
both of whom in the silk cause, entitle them 
to grateful commendation. 

*^A cheap rough building will answer, but 
it should be convenient and planned with re- 
ference to wntilation* I have one two hun- 
dred feet long by twenty-six feet wide and 
two stories high, which will accommodate 
two millions of worms. It is set on brick 
pillars of three feet high, except the ends, 
which have cellars for the leaves, and a fur- 
nace. In the floor under each frame, a board 
is sawed out, eighteen inches by twelve, with 
a strip of board for a handle. These are ea- 



sily removed. The point of the roof is rais- 
ed about eight inches, — making a projection 
of three feet, and has the appearance of a 
double roof. Lids are hung with leather 
hinges every three feet, to be opened and 
shut by cords. The holes in the floor being 
open, and those in the roof — a free circula- 
tion goes on, aided by another row of holes 
about midway, or even with the second floor. 
Th«se are made by pressing ofl^a board about 
three inches from the side. Let this space 
be closed with lids, which by means of but- 
tons underneath, may be raised in a moment. 

1 have said that it was two stories — it is 
so, as far as two rows of windows make it 
so. The rafters are laid across for a second 
floor, but they are only boarded, six feet 
wide in the centre, and three feet at the 
sides, making a walk, or gallery for coming 
at the frames, which must never touch the side 
walls. The object of this arrangement is to 
have as much room as possible under one 
roof. A lower room is apt to contract damp- 
ness. Uprights are made of slit-work, three 
inches square, and as the frames are three 
by six feet, the uprights are six by six feet 
apart, with slats nailed across, and accom- 
modate two rows of frames drawing out each 
way. 

I have used netting, and have all my frames 
fitted with it ; but I do not now use it. Net- 
ting is convenient when the worms are to be 
thinned out or spread on clean frames. Lay 
a netted frame over the worms, on whicn 
spread leaves. A sufllcient number will as- 
cend to remove to another place. The net 
should lay -flat on the shelf. Beyond the 
above purpose, netting is of no use whatever. 
As the worms will not all go up when you 
would change them, you must gather the 
remainder by hand, as you would blackber- 
ries. They should never be touched by the 
hand if it can be avoided. The same frame, 
with millinet or grass cloth, dravinn on at the 
corners, is better, and may be taken oflT and 
washed and put away for another season. 
Frames covered with cloth are lighter than 
boards and quite as cheap, and the open 
spaces of the cloth admit the air to the litter 
beneath and prevent its gathering dampness. 

I have mounting frames, but were I to 
erect another cocoonery, I would use straw 
in preference. A large cocoonery requires 
a large number, instead of which straw may 
well be used. 

In so large a building there should be a 
partition across the centre, making the rooms 
one hundred feet long. A room twenty-six 
by twenty feet should be finished ofiT under 
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the roof for a hatching room, for the first 
week's feeding, and for millers, and should 
he lathed and plastered. In the cellar under 
each end is a furnace for hot air, made hy 
enclosing a common hox stove in a hrick 
chamber, six itiches larger than the stove, 
with spaces at the bottom for the admission 
of cold air, which is admitted into the room 
above by a hole in the floor of two feet 
square. A thermometer will be useful ,to in- 
dicate the changes. A plate of common salt 
will detect dampness^ and one of chloride of 
lime will correct bad air or smell in the co- 
coonery. If properly cleaned it will smell of 
nothing but the wholesome mulberry leaves. 
You must not mention Tobacco in the pre- 
sence of silk worms. In regard to this drug 
they show good taste ; they had rather die 
than smell it. 

Mr. Smith's plan is as follows : — 
'* Any common room may be used for the 
cocoonery. It ought, however, to have one or 
more windows on each side, and if it have a 
fire-place, it will be all the better for it. The 
second story of the house will be better for 
the worms than the first, though it is not so 
convenient for the attendants. If it be de- 
sired to fit up temporarily for the cocoonery, 
the following plan will answer every pur- 
pose, without the least injury to the walls, or 
any thing else ; and after the cocoons are 
gathered, the shelves can be removed, and 
the lumber used for other purposes. ^ 

Suppose the room to be 20 feet long, and 
16 feet wide. Make three trestles, such as 
carpenters use, out of scantling, 3 feet long, 
one foot high, with four legs. Set one in the 
middle, and one near each end of one side of 
the room, and lay upon them 3 plank, 16 feet 
long and 3 feet wide. A tin pan can be 
placed under each foot of the trestles, to be 
kept full of water to prevent ants and other 
vermin from getting upon the shelves. They 
can be obtained very cheaply at every tin- 
shop, and are effectual preventives of such 
evils. A second shelf may be placed upon 
the first, by fixing the trestles directly over 
those below, and a third, fourth, fifth and 
sixth in the same way. The trestles should 
be made to stand firmly and level, with the 
legs expanded, that they may act as braces 
to steady the range of shelves. The plank 
need not be nailed down, if it be an object 
not to injure them ; but the shelves would be 
more steady and firm if this were done. In 
setting up these shelves, a space ought to be 
left between them and the wall, to prevent 
ants, &c. getting upon them from that quar- 
ter j a few inches will be suflicient. In a 



room of the above dimensions then, we shall 
have three ranges of shelves, 16 feet long, 3 
feet wide, with an alley of 3 feet between 
each ranffe, &c. and a space at each end, to 
pass freely. 

If we put 6 shelves in each range, we shall 
have 18 shelves, 16 by 3 feet each, and these 
will contain 48,000 worms. The plank 
shelves should be covered with old newspa- 
pers or any other waste paper." 

Cocoonery Statistics. — We here condense 
a lot of small though useful matters. Mr. S. 
estimates that " a worm consumes on an 
average one ounce of leaves during its life. 
The space of shelf occupied by the worms, 
is as follows : 

During the 1st age, 1,000 worms occupy 
one- third of a square foot ; 2d age, three- 
fourths do. ; 3d age, 2 square feet ; 4th age, 
6 do ; 5th age, 18 do." 

About 240 cocoons average one pound, 
though 95 have been found to weigh as 
much ; and Dandalo gives 360 as averaging 
a pound. 

3,500 to 4,000 cocoons make a bushel. 

100 to 120 pairs of millers are necessary 
to produce one ounce of eggs. 

Each miller lnys 300 to 500 eggs, but 330 
is about the average. 

An ounce of eggs contains about 39,000. 
If these are well saved from the best millers 
of the first crop, they seldom fail in produc- 
ing good worms. 

A bushel in the natural condition of the 
cocoons is heaped ; when the tow is removed 
they are measured as grain, on a level with 
the measure. 

The loss in feeding in Europe is estimated 
at 35 to 60 per cent ; in this country, if care 
is taken, it amounts to nothing. 

(To be continued.) 



Water Rotting Hemp. • 

We had written for our first number, a full 
article on the history, cultivation, securing, 
dew and water rotting of hemp; but unfor- 
tunately it was mislaid till out of season. 
We shall therefore suspend its publication 
now till February; in the mean time we 
shall feel under obligation to any one who 
can furnish us with new information upon 
this subject, in order to make our article as 
complete as possible when it shall appear. 

Dew rotting is pretty familiar to all hemp 

growers, we shall therefore pass it over for 

the present. At $5 per cwt., or $100 per 

ton, on a suitable soil, it pays as good a pro- 

1 fit to the producer, as corn at 40 cents per 
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bushel. Water rotted brings about double 
this price, and when proper conveniences 
exist, costs but little more than dew rotting ; 
but in the process, some few difficulties are 
to be encountered. We think the best plan 
decidedly, is that adopted by Mr. Olcott, at 
Newport, Kentucky, in vats under cover, the 
water in which, is kept at an equable tempe- 
rature. The hemp thus gets a perfect rot 
at all seasons of the year, in seven or ten 
days, and when dried, is of a bric^ht, greenish, 
flaxen color, and is considered oy many, of a 
better quality, and appears as handsomely as 
the finest Russian, and brings as high a price 
in market. 

These vats may be easily constructed and 
managed, and if built in a central position, by 
a company of planters on joint account, they 
would be but of small expense to each, and 
all in turn could be accommodated by them. 
Although familiar with the process, from 
frequently visiting Mr. Olcott's hemp factory, 
we could hardly make the reader understand 
their construction and management, without 
numerous drawings ; it would be better, 
therefore, to employ an experienced and 
practiced hand in their construction and first 
management. Mr. Olcott breaks his hemp 
in a machine, which is moved by steam 
power, previous to rotting, this lessens the 
bulk greatly, by ridding it of most of its 
woody fibre i but the process is not essential 
to rotting in vats, and can be dispensed with 
where the machines do not exist. 

If to be rotted in spring or river water, 
artificial pools or vats must be formed for 
this purpose, and should not be over three 
feet deep, otherwise the hemp is liable to an 
unequal rot. It will require plank placed 
upon it weighted down with timbers or 
stones, in order to keep it well under water. 
In a communication addressed us on this 
subject, in April last, Mr. Myerle recom- 
mends vats 40 feet long, 20 feet wide, and 2 
feet deep, as best and the most convenient 
for the season, that the hemp is kept cleaner 
while rotting, and the hands can lay it down 
in the vats and take it out without getting 
wet, which is very important to the health 
of the laborer. These vats also greatly fa- 
cilitate the operation, and can be fed with 
water and have it run off at pleasure, with- 
out endangering loss from the hemp. Mr. 
Savage, of Kentucky, informed us when we 
visited his plantation on the bank of the 
Ohio, that he intended to water-rot his hemp 
this year, in a common scow or flat boat, 
with holes bored in the bottom, and sunk 
Bearly to its top in the stream, which struck 



us as being a very simple and efiTeotnal 
method. 

Water-rotting in streams, requires a longer 
or shorter period, according to the season. 
In September, when the water is warm, ten 
days is generally snfficient; in October, 
about fifteen^ and in December, thirty days 
or more. For the latitude of Kentucky, 
October and November are considered the 
best months for the operation, and perhaps 
is easiest done, gives more lint, and upon the 
whole, as good a sample as if deferred later. 

Mr. Stevenson, of the Kentucky Common- 
wealth, was kind enough to send us a copy 
of his paper, in August, containing, among 
other communications on this subject, that 
of Mr. Van Sassen, of St. Petersburg, to our 
present minister to Russia, Colonel Todd ; 
and sent by him for publication, to the Hon. 
Mr. Linn, of the U. S. Senate. During a 
two years' residence at St. Petersburg, we 
had the pleasure of being acquainted with 
Mr. Van S., and while there, procured the 
same information as he details, from the 
Russian hemp merchants of the interior of 
the Empire, where it is grown and prepared 
for market. We had not the opportunity of 
visiting those districts, nor should we think 
it very necessary now in order to obtain in- 
formation, as we are of opinion that the best 
and most enlightened practice for growing and 
preparing hemp for market in Kentucky, is 
in advance at present, of that of Russia ; still, 
as Colonel Todd has been a practical hemp 
grower at home, there might be some advan- 
tage, as suggested by Mr. Bufort, in his vi- 
siting the hemp districts of that empire, and 
making himself familiar, from his own obser- 
vation, of the details there to be communi- 
cated to his countrymen at home, of ffrow^ 
ing and preparing this important agricultural 
product for market. We ought to be large 
exporters rather than importers of what we 
can so easily grow to an almost unlimited 
extent, on the fertile lands of the west. 

With the duty of $4K) per ton on hemp, 
which is secured by the tariff recently pas»> 
ed, and the very liberal price of $^0 per 
ton our government seem willing to pay for 
the American water rotted, it is impossible 
our western farmers should not at once af- 
ford a supply to our own market. We re* 
spectfuUy ask our enlightened and enterprise 
ing readers at the south and west, to look to 
it that public expectation on this subject be 
not disappointed. A diversion of labor from 
some other product for this object, will pro> 
duce a beneficial result in enhancing the price 
of the former, without diminishing the latter. 
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Misquotations. WriiTE Berkshires. Size 
OF South Down Sheep. — We frequently find 
ourselves misquoted by different writers in 
the agricultural papers. For instance, " A 
Breeder" in the Southern Planter, at Rich- 
mond, under ati article, " White Berkshires," 
eays : " Tell me why a Berkshire should ne- 
cessarily assume the dark copper color of his 
Siamese progenitor, which Mr. Allen asserts 
is the invariable characteristic of the genuine 
breed 1" He then asks: "Did Mr. Allen 
ever see a litter of pigs from a genuine Berk- 
shire sow, by a genuine boar, that were all 
of the dark rich plum color that he says in- 
variably marks the genuine hog V* 

We will answer this question in the Yan- 
kee method, by asking another. Where did 
Mr. Allen ever assert that all genuine Berk- 
shires are invariably of a copper or dark rich 
plum color V If "A Breeder" will do us the 
pleasure of a call however, we can show him 
a very fine litter of pigs, from a ^^ genuine 
Berkshire boar and sow," every one of which 
is a dark rich plum color, with a greater or 
1* 3s flecking of white or buff upon them ; 
some also that are black, and some of a cop- 
per color, with the usual flecking, &c. As to 
White Berkshires, we think now we can give 
their true origin. Marshall, in his Rural 
Economy of Yorkshire, published at London 
in the year 1788, says, page 235, vol. 2, 
"The breed, too," (meaning that of swine in 
the vale of Yorkshire,) "has been totally 
changed. The Wold pigs were of the white, 

faunt, long-legged sort, which appear to 
ave been formerly the prevailing species 
throughout the kingdom. Now, the black- 
sandy Berkshire breed is prevalent ; with a 
mixture, here as in other places, of the ori- 
ental species." 

We suppose that the produce of these 
** long-legged, gaunt, white sows," which 
Marshall describes, from a cross of the "black- 
sandy Berkshire" boar, was often pure white 
pigs of a greatly improved form ; but not- 
withstanding their color, and being grade 
pigs, were carelessly called Berkshire's, the 
same as grade animals are of the Berkshire 
cross, in our own country, because it hap- 
pened to be the best and most popular breed, 
and hence the origin of all the white Berk- 
shire's which have been imported into this 
country, principally from Yorkshire, and near 
Liverpool; a good serviceable stock animal 
enough, doubtless, but no better than thou- 
sands of grade Berkshires produced here in 
OUT own country, without the trouble and 
expense of importation. The English and 
Irish Graziers have been greatly improved by 



crossing with the true Berkshire, and yet 
they generally retain their white color, 
though we have occasionally seen the pigs 
of the Graziers come spotted like a Berk- 
shire, notwithstanding both parents were 
pure white ; and although we strongly sus- 
pected that they had Berkshire blood in them, 
yet we could never fully account for the 
spots with entire certainty till we lately met 
with Marshall. 

Size of Sotuh Down Sheep. — Mr. Mark R. 
Cockerel asserts in the Nashville Agricul- 
turist, that he does not believe the sheep we 
selected from Mr. Webb's flock in England 
were pure South Downs ; that no animals of 
this breed could weigh so heavy and shear so 
much wool ; and that they doubtless " were 
well crossed with the large sheep known as 
Cotswold, New-Leicester or Bakewell.^' 

Does Mr. C. suppose that the numerous 
breeders of South Downs, would stand by at 
the Royal Agricultural Show, and see Mr. 
Webb take all the honors from them in breed- 
ing, and pocket the comfortable sum of about 
500 dollars in addition for premiums, on what 
would be merely grade animals ! If he docs, 
he must have a queer idea of the cvieness of 
John Bull. We are familiar with the cross 
he speaks of, and so are many other Ameri- 
cans, and all Englishmen, and it could be de- 
tected in a moment, and would cause the 
person making such an exhibitioui to expul- 
sion from the society, and overwhelming 
disgrace. We saw roaming over the hills of 
Hampshire, and Berkshire especially, ori- 
ginal South Downs, occasionally, though 
rarely, nearly as large as Mr. Webbs, but 
they were much coarser. Now we would 
ask, is it not within the bounds of probability, 
that with such material as these for a foun- 
dation, that scientific breeders in the space of 
50 years or more, could so improve them by 
selections and good feeding, as to increase 
their sizes, and add to their fineness of 
points'! If they could not, they must be 
dull scholars indeed, nor need they seek a 
foreign cross at all to efl!ect their purpose. 
The British publications on sheep, in their 
details, have reference generally to the un- 
improved South Downs of the hills, and do 
not refer to what are considered extra flocks, 
like those of the Duke of Richmond, Messrs 
Ellman, Grantham, Webb and others. We 
do not think Blacklock much of an authority 
on South Down Sheep, and the main object 
of his mentioning them, seems to be, to place 
them in an unfair contrast on the high bleak 
hills of Scotland, with the smaller, rugged, 
mountain Cheviots. 
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We make these explanations, not for the 
purpose of finding fault, but to place things, 
so far as we are able, in their true light. 

The Annual Meeting and Show of the 
RoTAL Agricultural Society, took place at 
Bristol, England, July 12, and continued as 
usual four days. The New Farmer's Journal, 
obligingly furnished us by its publisher, F. 
Crisp, Esq., contains full details of the pro- 
ceecfings. The weather was favorable, and 
it seems to have been attended by large num- 
bers, and with an increasing interest in the 
show. We do not enter into particulars, as 
the general proceedings were quite like those 
we witnessed of this noble society, at its an- 
nual meeting in July, 1841, at Liverpool, and 
of which our readers will find a detailed ac- 
count in OUT April No. We notice that our 
Minister at the Court of St. James, the Hon. 
Edward Everett, was present, and made one 
of the best speeches on the occasion. About 
£1400, (over $6000,) was distributed in 
prizes on stock and implements alone. The 
show of implements, seem to have greatly 
augmented since last year. We observe a 
large addition of members to the society in 
the month of July, and we have no doubt but 
they will continue to increase ; thus enabling 
it annually to extend its usefulness. We 
look upon the establishment of the Royal 
Agricultural Society, as the most useful and 
important secular mstitution that was ever 
formed in England, and the one which is 
most calculated to add to its advance in 
civilization, wealth, and the amelioration of 
its lower classes. A similar one was formed 
several years since in Scotland, called the 
Highland Agricultural Society ; and we now 
see that Ireland has this year followed the 
example of Great Britain. 

ORIGINAI. CORRESPONDENCE. 

For the Anuriean JSgrieuitmri st. 
Mr Starr^s Wobarn Pigs. 

Gent : I herewith send you a cut of my 
Woburn prize Boar, together with a descrip- 
tion of my stock of that breed. 

As there are various kinds of hogs claimed 
to be Woburns which differ from each other, 
I have been at much pains to ascertain as to 
the (genuineness of mine, and give you some 
testimony on that subject. Last year 1 en- 
gaged Captain Morgan, master of the ship 
ftendrick Hudson, to go to Woburn Abbey, 
to procure for me a pair of pigs. He was in- 
formed by the steward of the Duke of Bed- 
ford, " that in the course of experimenting 
they had nearly lost the breed, and had no 



pigs," but one sow was pointed out as a full 
blood, and in pig. She was very large and 
very fat. I have since informed Captain M* 
that there had been doubts expressed as to 
the genuinenes of different swine claimed to 
be Woburns. His reply was, ** you need not 
fear about that, you have the real Woburns, 
and they correspond to those I saw at the 
Abbey." 

Mr. Rufus Howe, a butcher in Fulton mar- 
ket, was well acquainted with the breed in 
England, and considers them superior to any 
other. He informs me that mine are un- 
doubtedly the pure breed. 

I have seen a cut in the Complete Grazier, 
(published in London in 1816,) representing 
a prize sow of the Duke of Bedford, which 
is almost a perfect likeness of a sow in my 
possession. I could multiply evidences on 
the subject, but will give you some of the 
characteristics of my Woburns. 

Their size is large enough to satisfy any 
one who goes in for any thing short of a 
Kenil worth. They are very lengthy, and 
have a good ham ; extremely fine in the hair 
and the bone, and with a skin thinner than 
any other hog I have seen opened. The 
color is white and black. The appearance of 
the skin and hair is much like some fine 
China's I have seen, and considering their 
habits and the ease with which they keep, 
and the fineness of their flesh, I should call 
them the China on a large scale. Their in- 
testines are very small, and the whole side 
very thick when well fattened. During the 
'season of grass, with any thing like decent 
pasture, they will thrive with fair grazing. 
I have a harrow which I expect to make 
weigh next fall 600 pounds, which has been 
gaining flesh all summer on very moderate 
fare in the way of grass, with no other feed. 
The crosses of this breed have given in this 
region universal satisfaction, and I am con- 
stantly hearing boasts from farmers of their 
fine Woburns. Last fall I weighed a half 
blood from a common sow the day he was 
six months old, and found he weighed 224 
pounds ', his fare was house slop, (no milk) 
with uncooked indian meal. 

Those who had the most inferior pigs 
stated that on slaughtering, the weights far 
exceeded their expectations, the intestines 
being unusually small. 

The late Henry Degroot, Esq. of Bound- 
Brook, in this state, brought from England 
some years since two pair of pigs of this 
breed, knowing at the time their name, one 
pair of which was purchased by Mr. Town- 
send, of Connecticut, who gave them the 
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name of Norfolk Thin Rind, and who has 
been celebrated in that state for the excel- 
lence of his thin rind hogs. The people of 
Boand-Brook and that region to this day 
boast of the superiority of their ho^ which 
they trace back to the stock of Mr. D. 

I have crossed my large boar with two 
Berkshire sows, and their pigs are exceed- 
ingly beautiful and promising. I have also 
the promise in a few days of a litter from a 
fall blood China, by the same boar. 

Those who are desirous of procuring any. 
of the above described pigs can address me 
at Mendham, Morris Co., N. J. 

Ghaeles Staeb, Jr. 
August, 1842. 

For prices and other particulars of the above, see 
our last number. We have no doubt they are a valua- 
ble breed of swine, and well calculated to improve the 
common breeds of this country. 



We acknowledge, from an esteemed correspondent, a 
long and valuable letter, and trust the extracts we give 
below from it, will not compromit his desire of remain- 
ing incog., while they cannot fail to interest and instruct 
( ir readers. He has taken our remarks on the subject 
t r mixing fine and coarse wool sheep rather too literal- 
ly. We would by no means recommend a cross of the 
Saxon, Rambouillet, or indeed any of the finer, high bred 
varieties of the Merino famUy with the Leicester, or 
any Long-wooled sheep. What we had in our eye for a 
cross was, the coarser and more common sheep, known 
as such among the fanners under the general name of 
Merino : an animal without pedigree, and perhaps not 
of perfect purity of blood. We quoted Lord Western's 
ill success, as indirectly expressing our own opinion 
apon extremes : that is, against uniting the pure high 
breeds with such as are almost directly opposite breeds 
of animals. The South Down would undoubtedly be bc^ 
as the ** middle link,*' reconmiended by our correspond- 
ent to cross either way, as has been often proved by 
breeders. 

I have, moreover, come to the conclusion 
that controversy with any but the liberal^ the 
candid^ and th^ honest inquirer, is sad vtrastc 
of truth and common sense, to say nothing 
of one's loss in time, patience, and good tem- 
per — for it seems to me a man can hardly jot 
down the simplest suggestion that it does not 
call up and rouse into action the private in- 
terests, the prejudice, the self-love, the pride 
of opinion, or the ignorant garrulity, if not 
vulgar abuse of some one or more subscrib- 
ers of the journal in which you may happen 
to have recorded your opinion. These read- 
ers put their own narrow interpretation on 
I our expressions, and then fight you in a half 
Ufihel, declaring such is your own ground 
and on such you must stand or fall. I would, 
there were some law of nature confining the 
eompass of the mind to objects within the 
limits of its own powers of comprehension, 
and not allowing it to strain at a camel when 



it can scarce swallow a gnat. " Well," you 
may ask, "how is all this to be avoided 1" 
By the efliciency of the Editor, who should be 
a gentleman in feeling ; and possessed of such 
independence, discrimination, good sound 
sense, judgment, and that practical knowledge 
of his subject as not to allow his contributors 
to be hawked at by every "kite that would fain 
be a tercel gentle," as honest Adam Wood- 
cock has it ; and pounced upon by every 
" gled" that may chance to be on the wing. Of 
late I have seen too much of that. I think 
with you that an editor ha^ something more 
to do than set still while his printer is busy 
putting in type the abuse that he has thus 
sanctioned, or promulgating the misconcep- 
tions of some hot-headed, prejudiced antago- 
nist, who writes rather to protect his dollar 
and cent interest, than with any view to eli- 
cit truths and facts, and attributes to another 
his own selfish, miserable motives of action, 
incapable of comprehending the love of truth 
for its own sake, or the desire of advancing 
science as a general good. 

" Saxon Sheep" is the very best article 
Mr. Grove has written ; it courts no contro- 
versy, for it is based on experience and 
knowledge, and is liable to no objections on 
the part of other breeders. Mr. Hepburn's 
letter is in the proper spirit, and at once 
proves the value of Agricuhural periodicals. 
Examiner's parody on the weeds of Agricul- 
ture was a most happy thought, and a little 
addition would have made it a most superior 
essay. In graver matters than breeding 
sheep, I regret to believe that "L'Academic 
do Science," is not the very best authority; 
a single report, a single experiment is often 
the basis of new and wonderful theories — 
they seem to hunger and thirst for food they 
have not the patience and perseverance to 
work for, and with some most valuable, learn- 
ed, and well-investigated scientific discovery, 
you will also find the crudest guessing upon 
other experiments. Some years since I took 
the trouble to copy out the whole of the pa- 
per read before that body on the influence to 
be exercised in determining the sex of future 
progeny in animals, but a little practical 
thinking convinced me that the exceptions 
were as numerous as the proofs. 

My bull, last year, was low in, condition 
and shut up much of his time 5 his herd was 
composed of fine lusty females of his own 
age, and younger, full of animal vigor, yet 
the produce were mostly males. Again, you 
see some females produce males on/y, and 
some females only, no matter what the sire 
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! lemaies oniy, no matter wnat the sire 
be. "J. H. Jr," was more to be trusted 
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in his nine years' patient investigation, than 
the French Academy with its hop, skip, and 
jump-at-conclusioDs. 

My son's crop of Whittington wheat is 
Again a failure — with ns it is a winter wheat ; 
a finer and better plant I never saw — it was 
necessary to feed it hard with ^eep in the 
spring to counteract its vigorous growth, 
but it has been badly struck with the rust, 
and I am sorry to add, has been selected by 
the grain worm, who has visited this farm 
for the first time this season. The tea wheat, 
a spring crop, is vtry exceiUnt^ and for this 
land, gave a good yield, 30 bushels just, per 
acre. 

My seed of the Whittington wheat was 
imported, and a more beautiful, large, round, 
fair berry I never saw; I was, however, 
aware that it was rather thick skinned — its 
growth was luxuriant and very healthy till 
affected with the rust ; hardy, it must be, or 
it could not live on these cold hilis — they 
are threshing it to day, and more miserable 
stuff I never saw go through the fanning- 
mill. I can hardly believe it to-be from the 
same seed I sowed two years since, did I not 
know the care it had been grown with, and 
that it was kept unmixed. 

In your classification, you commence with 
" the horse," do you mean the best Stallion 1 
if so, I agree with you ; but as agriculturists^ 
I think we have nothing to do with your first 
class. The blood-horse, unless as the sire, 
best suited on our common mares, to get 
horses for the saddle and for fast wheeling ; 
the cavalry, I presume, require a heavier, 
stronger horse ; in England, a cross of the 
Cleaveland bay and Lincoln blacks, both 
heavy breed, are used for this senrice. 
Classes two and three certainly embrace our 
most useful horses. 

Would not a division of our cattle into 
four classes, be altogether sufficient for the 
present state of agriculture in the United 
States 1 I think it would comprise, for a 
time at least, all the varieties that will be 
likely to predominate \ a few individuals of 
other breeds may be introduced as matters 
of curiosity, but will not the Hereford, the 
Devon, the short horn, and their grades 
form the bulk of our stock 1 The grades^ in 
niy view, should supersede the native cattle, 
08 their production would be a mere trifle 
wore in cost, and within the reach of every 
farmer. 

1 would propose the same number of class- 
08 in sheep as you do, but here again, I 
would exclude the natives, or let them com- 
pete with grades in the fourth class \ these 



latter, no matter how bred, intended to unite 
wool and mutton as far as practicable, should 
be encouraged as the farmer's sheep, while 
the purer animals belong more to the flock- 
master who would be governed in his prefer- 
ences by circumstances. 

Your suggestions for classing pigs, do not 
quite meet my views, and yet I have none 
that are better of my own to offer ; that they 
should be divided mto two races, the large 
and small, might be attended with advantage ; 
the one a grass, the other a corn-fed animal. 

I diflfer u'om you in relation to dairy pro- 
ducts, in as much as [ think in judfirinff of 
butter, an especial reference should be had 
to the size of the dairy. A firkin of butter 
put down at one or two churnings, does not 
require the same skill as one of equal size 
and excellence filled from a small dairy of 
half a dozen cows. I should therefore class 
the dairies, for after all, I should expect the 
most critical observation and the most accu- 
rate details from the smaller dairies managed 
by the frugal house-wife herself. 

My observation of some thirty years, and 
more, has led me to the conclusion that in 
cross-breeding, extremes should always be 
avoided \ that there should be some parity in 
the habits, characteristics, sizes, and proper- 
ties of the animals brought together, or no 
general symmetry would be preserved in the 
progeny. Lord Western's crosses of fine 
and coarse woolled animals, you remark, has 
been attended with questionable results, 
(though I presume he used^the South Down 
and Ryland crosses) — if so, what it to be ex- 
pected from so wide a cross as the Leicester 
and Merino ! Animols wider apart in every 
respect could hardly be brought together ; 
nor have I been so fortunate as yourselves in 
the specimens around me, until a third or 
fourth cross has given a decided bias in the 
produce to either the one breed or the other, 
and I have remarked that it has generally 
been in favor of the Long-wooled family, 
probably, from the first dip into that blood, 
destroying all hope of anything but a coarse, 
uneven fleece. It strike? me that if there is 
to be any cross-breeding at all, the South* 
Down is the middle link, and will unite bet- 
ter with either the Merino and Long-wooUed 
breeds than the attempt to mingling the two 
extremes directly with each other. 

It is but too true, that our farmers have 
yet to learn that a good agricultural period!- 
cal is worth very many dollars to them, and 
that their folly in not taking one, to those 
who are daily reaping its advantages, seems 
little short of idiocy \ and yet they will pay 
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some shrewd Yankee a $5 bill to tell them 
in what time of the moon to cut Canada 
thistles ! Notwithstanding I have the advan- 
tage of many of my neighbors, in travelling 
and visiting farms and farmers, and seeing 
what is elsewhere done, yet the information 
brought me at my own house by the valuable 
periodicals of the day is worth to me twenty 
times their cost : how much more valuable 
then must they be to those who can neither 
afford the time or expense of travel ! For it 
will hardly be claimed by any, the most con- 
ceited, that they " know it ally^ and have 
nothing more to learn. Even should they 
claim the superiority of practice over theory, 
the experience of a whole community must far 
exceed that of any single individual ; and it 
is this very practice and experience that we 
find offered to our consideration in these 
valuable agricultural papers. 

Dr. Cartwrigtt will accept our thanks for the very 
interesting and scientific letter which follows. The first 
portion of it is purely agricultural, and the latter part 
of it is so inslructive for such as wish to make a per- 
manent change of location to obviate hereditary pre- 
disposition to pulmonary affections, that we deem it 
.entirely proper to insert the letter entire in our agri- 
cultural paper. 

Fbr the American ^grieulturitt. 

MiMiulppl— Its Products, Soil, and Climate. 

Natches, Sept, 1, 1842. 

Gbnt. — ^The Herba Spagna, or Italian clover, I met 
with, in May 1837, on the margin of the Adriatic sea. 
It was growing in irrigated fields, tod also in the re- 
claimed soil of what had formerly been salt marshes. 
The tide water is |(ept off by embankments, and the 
surface, which was formerly overflowed by the tides, 
is intersected with numerous ditches. The land, thus 
reclaimed, is in checkers or plats of about an acre each. 
I observed that the ditches, separating the plats, were 
nearly full of water. The soil, thus reclaimed by 
ditches and embankments, was covered with a most 
luxuriant growth of Herba Spagna, standing thicker 
than clover or wheat, and nearly waist high in May. 
It differs from the Lucerne I saw growing in France, 
and other countries, about as much as red clover dif- 
fers from white. It resembles Lucerne so much as to 
induce me to class it as a species or variety of that 
plant. The inhabitants on the Adriatic told me that 
they cut it nearly every month in the year — ^that it 
yields more hay than any other grass — ^that cattle and 
horses are much fonder of it than clover — that cows 
fed upon it give more milk and of a richer quality 
than when fed on any other kind of food. The plant 
I observed, had a tap root from one to two feet in 
length, running straight down into the earth. It de- 
lights in a rich, loose, moist soil. It requires three 
years from the seed to come to perfection, improving 
nntU eight years old and living twenty years. It is 
sown broadcast, but will yield more in drills. The 
Italians call it Herba Spagna. At Padua, I procured 
some o£ the seed, and in March 1838, sowed them on 
a lot of ground in Natches, which had been in Bermu- 
la grass. The surface, after sowing, was lightly 
nrinkled with dry manure, which soon brought up the 
leed, The young plants grew finely. Many weeds 



soon grew up among them. As it would have been 
too much labor to pi^ the weeds up, I had both weeds 
and Herba Spagna mowed close to the ground. The 
mowing was repeated monthly. I was glad to find 
after every mowing, my Herba Spagna outgrow the 
weeds, and finally smothered them. The crop o€ hay 
it afforded the first year, was inconsiderable. But the 
next year, 1839, it yielded an astonishing quantity. 
About the latter part of February, it was knee high, 
and was mowed. It continued to yield a crop of hay 
every month until the dry hot weather set in, which 
put a temporary stop to its growth, the soil being too 
high and dry for it in such weather. In wet weather 
it would grow nearly a waist high in a month. My 
horses and cattle would leave any other kind of food, 
for the Herba Spagna hay, either green or dry. By 
the third year, 1840, the roots had penetrated the sofl 
to the depth of 18 inches or 2 feet, and it promised to 
do even better than it had done, and continued to do so, 
until a long spell of dry weather in July and August. 
I spent this summer abroad. On my return I found that 
the Bermuda grass, which is favored by dry hot 
weather, had come up very thickly among the Herba 
Spagna, twisted itself around the neck of the root and 
killed a good part of it. In 1841, the Bermuda grass 
entirely killed it while I was again absent. 

I spent two summers with my family at Biloxi, on the 
sea coast of Mississippi, for health. I observed on the 
margins of the various bays and bayous, which indent 
the Mississippi sea coast, a large quantity of land, 
similar in every respect, except in its imimproved con- 
dition, to the kind of land on which I had seen the 
Herba Spagna so luxuriantly growing in Italy. The 
land, at high tide, is partially inundated and requires 
nothing but embankments and ditches to make it a; 
valuable as similar lands oa. the Adriatic. Embank- 
ments, some three or four feet in height, with ditchet 
and locks to let the rain water off, would reclaim 
thousands and tens of thousands of acres on our ^uli 
coast. As the soil of these unreclaimed low lands is a 
rich black loam, I have no doubt but that the Her- 
ba Spagna would grow finely upon it if reclaimed. 
It would also grow upon the higher honuooc land of 
that vicinity. Whether it would fiourish in the sandy 
pine lands of the sea coast counties and the interior of 
Mississippi, is questionable, but worthy of a fair ex- 
periment. 

The long, dry, and hot weather in this latitude kilk 
nearly every khid of valuable grass except the Ber- 
muda. The latter grass will not grow in the shade, 
and is apt to be choked by weeds and briers. The sea 
coast counties and the pine woods of Mississippi, are 
almost uninhabited, mainly for the want of grass to 
make hay. The lands, except on the margin of brooks 
and rivers, are too poor to make a sufficiency of Indian 
com to supply the purposes of hay. Even on our best 
lands, all our experiments with the perennial fibrous 
rooted plants have been a f&ihire. Timothy, orchaiO, 
herd, and blue grass, as well as red clover and the 
Italian rye grass, fiourish well enough until our dry 
hot season of the year, when they are apt to die. Even 
when sowed in low ground and protected from the sun 
they cannot, in general, endure the heat and drought 
of our summers. A wet season they promise to do 
well, but a dry season kills them. Thus will it ever 
be with the perennial fibrous rooted plants. The grass- 
es so valuable in higher latitudes, mostly have such 
roots. The Herba Spagna, however, has a root en- 
tirely different, being a long fusiform root, extending 
at least a foot deeper than any of the fibrous rooted 
grasses. The tap rooted plants, the creepers of nearly 
all kinds, and the repent plants, as tlie Bermuda grass, 
the strawberry, sweet potatoe, &c., flourish better is 
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this climate than any other kind of plant. Our cotton 
plant, you probably know, has a long forked fusiform 
root, penetrating the earth to the depth of two feet. 
After it gets a month old, dry weather never hurts the 
cotton plant. The growing crop wUl be short from 
too much wet weather, as a large portion of the 
"/oTTTw'* or young bowls have fallen off. 

On Ship Island, opposite Biloxi, a bank of sand, I 
found all the indigenous vegetation had either long 
tap roots, thick fleshy leaves, or were creepers and re- 
pents. Some of the repents were a hundred yards long, 
running on the ground, and at short intervals, taking 
root like a strawberry vine on a large scale. Observ- 
ing the natural growth of any country , and noting its 
peculiaritiesy is » good method of interrogating Nature, 
Interrogated in this way, Nature responds that the 
Herba Spagna, by virtue of its long fusiform root, is 
well adapted to southern agriculture. These observa- 
tions apply to perennials and not to annuals. Many 
of the latter, as Indian com, come to maturity before 
the dry, hot season of the year has fully commenced. 
Bat all annuals, which do not mature early, must have 
long lap roots, or be repents or creepers, to do well in 
this country. The fibrous rooted plants, as Indian 
com, as the dry season approaches, require to be hill- 
ed up, that is, for the earth to be drawn up around 
them, giving them more depth of root and making them 
approximate the long tap rooted plants. The latter, 
as cotton for instance, is injured by much or even any 
hilling ; maize, however, has to be hilled in dry, hot 
weather, or it will fire and perish. * 

There is a repent plant called the coco, in Louisiana 
and Mississippi, which, instead of running on the sur- 
face of the earth, runs down into it to the depth of 
fjiir or five feet, and horizontally a little under the 
surface, mole fashion, and at short intervals throwing 
up a bunch of thick, coarse grass. A belter idea of 
this plant can be fonn«l by calling it a subterraneous 
strawberry. It bears nuts under ground the size of 
strawberries. Their bitter taste distinguishes them 
from the nut grass, called sweet coco. The bitter coco 
grows so fast, that double the number of laborers are 
required to cultivate the lands infected by it. All 
those who, ignorant of this pernicious repent, have 
purchased coco lands, have paid dearly for the want of 
a little practical information, as they are nearly all 
bankrupt. Many have wisely abandoned their coco 
plantations. No means have been discovered of extir- 
pating this pernicious repent when it once gets fixed 
in the soil. This unconquered enemy of southern ag- 
riculture, nevertheless proves the natural adaptation 
of the soil to the repent family of plants ; while the 
successful cultivation of cotton, asparagus, okra, the esrs^ 
plant, and tomato, which have long fusiform roots, with 
many lateral branches, prove that the long tap rooted 
plants are particularly adapted to our agriculture. 

If the long tap rooted Herba Spagna succeed in the 
south, the sea coast counties of Mississippi, now al- 
most uninhabited, will form the most desirable resi- 
dences imaginable for all that portion of our northern 
brethren who are predisposed to pulmonary consump- 
tion. The flaxen-haired, blue-eyed, narrow-chested 
inhabitants of our northern states, who mostly die be- 
fore they are one score and ten, would stand a good 
chance of living to be three score and ten in the sea 
coast counties of Mississippi, I do not include those 
whose lungs are already ulcerated. Such persons die 
sooner in the south than in the north. OThose, how- 
ever, who are predisposed to pulmonary diseases, or 
have only a beginning inflammation, may have the 
best hopes of health and long life, b>' an immediate 
emigration to the south. / mean the right places in the 
.«m^. Unfortunately for such emigrants, they nearly 



all direct their steps to the malarious districts of the 
south. A severe acclimation awaits them therein, 
which greatly thins their numbers. The richest lands 
and most wealth, are found in the malarious districts 
of the south. But if emigrants were content to settle 
on poor lands, which although considered of little value 
here, where labor is dear and population sparse, would 
be esteemed as highly valuable if they lay in New 
England or New York, they would be entirely out aC 
the malarious region, and in a country equally as 
healthy as the northern states, and not subject to pul- 
monary diseases. The emigrants might embark at 
New York or Boston with all their effects, household 
furniture, farming utensils and provisions, in vessels 
not drawing more than eight or ten feet water, and in 
a few weeks find themselves, vessels and cargoes, far 
up in the interior healthy pine region of Mississippi. 
They could step out of the vessels which brought them 
f>om New England or New York, upon Congress land 
in Mississippi, subject to entry at a dollar and a quar- 
ter per acre. The practicability of penetrating the 
pine woods of Mississippi in steamboats and schooners 
not drawing more than eight feet water, is a fact but 
little known. It was not until I had spent the second 
summer on the sea coast of Mississippi, that I was ap- 
prised of the fact myself. While residing at Biloxi, 
I was sent for, to see a patient about fifteen miles 
in the interior pine woods. After travelling on horse- 
back in a blind path for a considerable distance through 
the pine wilderness, I was amazed at beholding through 
the pine trees, a two masted vessel with sails spread, 
majestically gliding through the tall pines, no water 
being visible. On approaching the schooner, I found 
it was sailing in a narrow natural canal, having per- 
pendicular clay banks and a depth of water of thirty 
feet. The schooner carried an hundred tons. The 
captain told me he could go some twenty miles further 
up into the interior of the pine woods. He informed 
me that the bayou his vessel was in, was the Tunica 
Buffa, which was only one of three long natural 
canals called bayous in this country, leading from the 
bay, at the back of Biloxi, called Back Bay, into the 
interior pine woods some twenty miles or more, where 
the tide water ceased and the bayous receive large run- 
ning streams of fVesh water from the pine wood hills. 
He assured me that the bayous were nowhere less than 
thirty feet deep, until they extend back some twenty 
or twent>--five miles. Biloxi is on a peninsula as wide 
and as long as the peninsular tract of land between the 
Batter)' and King's Bridge, the Hudson and East rivers. 
Back Bay lies immediately behind Biloxi, and is from 
one to two miles wide and longer than the East river. 
Instead of expanding, like the East river, into Long 
Island Sound, it contracts itself into the above-mention- 
ed natural canals. . The bay is deep enough for the 
heaviest ships of war to float. But an oyster bank and 
sand bar lie at its entrance, pre^'enting any vessel from 
getting into the bay from the Gulf of Mexico, which 
draws more than eight or ten feet of water. The bar 
of oyster beds and sand is about two miles wide. It is 
of recent formation. The oyster beds, no doubt, made 
the bar. It did not exist when the French, in 1699, 
discovered this part of Louisiana. The French vessels 
came into Back Bay, which, it is said, they mistook for 
the mouth of the Mississippi river. It looks very much 
like the mouth of a great river. They built a fort at 
its entrance. You will see the location of the fort by 
turning to a map of Mississippi, (marked old French 
fort,) but you will look in vain on the maps for a cor- 
rect delineation of Back Bay or its arms, the natural 
canals above-mentioned. 

The fact is singular, that two miles in the interior, 
fVom the very spot of earth first settled upon by Euro- 
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peans, in Looisiana, remaixiB to this day^ a terra incog- 
nita to our geographers and map makers. Fortunately 
a map of Scotland will give a pretty correct idea of the 
geography of this part of Mississippi. Jnra and Islay 
isles off Cantire, represent Ship and Cat islands off the 
peninsula of Biloxi. Cantire and Biloxi are alike in 
shape, the former being the larger. Cantire is sepa- 
rated from the main land by the Firth of Clyde ; Bi- 
loxi is separated from the main land by Back Bay. 
The river Clyde, on which Glasgow stands^ is a good 
representation of the natural canal putting ^to Back 
Bay, called the Tunica Buffa, and where it receiyes a 
little liver from the pine hills, some twenty miles in 
the interior, would afford a better situation for a large 
manufacturing town than the river Clyde on which 
Glasgow stands. Where the Tunica Buffa river faUs 
into Tunica Buffa bayou, a fine water power could be 
obtained for driving any kind of machinery. 

Silk could be raised in any quantities in Southern 
Mississippi, as the mulberry grows finely on the poorest 
land. Upland rice and sweet potatoes, also grow weU 
in the pine wood soil — peas likewise. The better 
kinds of land and the salt marshes, if reclaimed, would 
no doubt afford a sufficient quantity of Herba Spagna 
hay to enable the inhabitants to supply the New Or- 
leans and Mobile markets with mutton, beef, butter, &c. 

At present this section of country sends nothing to 
those markets but fish, crabs, oysters, shrimps, turtles 
and wild fowl, from the waters ; and venison and wild 
turkies from the woods. After the French discovered 
the mouth of the Mississippi river, they fibandoned 
their settlement at Biloxi, and removed to the spot on 
which New Orleans now stands. 

They transported, however, to their original settle- 
tnent, a number of Gipsies, who intermarried with 
lome of the primitive French settlers. The de- 
ficendants of the Gipsies at the present time, constitute 
the larger portion of the inhabitants of Biloxi, Back 
Bay, and the above-mentioned natural canals. They 
are an ignorant, simple-hearted people, full of fun and 
frolic, but have no energy nor industry. They have 
neither schools nor churches; priest nor parson ; phy- 
sician nor surgeon ; lawyer nor school-master, among 
them. As an evidence of their want of reflection and 
industry, the town of Biloxi was nearly an hun- 
dred and thirty years old before it had a wharf. 
The water is shoal in front of it. Schooners, 
sloops, boats, &c. cannot come within one or two 
hundred yards of the shore. The cargoes were taken 
and discharged on men's shoulders and partly by 
light perogues. A few years ago a German emigrant, 
at the expense of a hundred dollars, built a wharf, 
and broke up the occupation of the water-waders. 
Another blue-eyed emigrant cut up a large pine tree, 
which for a whole age had laid across one of the prin- 
cipal streets of the village. That portion of the Gip- 
sey French living on Tunica Buffa and the bayous of 
the Back Bay of Biloxi, are few in numbers and far 
between. They cultivate a little rice, and have some 
good fruit trees, but the larger portion, living at Bil- 
oxi, cultivate scarcely any thing. The soil on the 
coast, for a mile ar two back, is barren and sandy, too 
much so to justify improvement for agricultural purpo- 
ses. Good gardens are made by the wealthy at great 
expense. It is covered with live oaks, mulberry trees, 
magnolias, k,c. Some live oaks in Biloxi are so large 
that the branches of a single tree form the radii of a 
circle more than three hundred feet in circumference. 
The Duke of Saxe Weimar says that the largest tree 
in the world is a live oak in front of M. Pradat's 
house in Biloxi ; but the noble Grerman is mistaken. 
The coast, shaded by the magnificent live oaks, mag- 
nolias, mulberries, junipers and laurels^ and fanned by 



the eool sea breezes, is well located for summer resi- 
dences. Many of the inhabitants of New Orleans have 
pretty villas along the coast, particularly at Bilox^ 
with neat bathing houses in front of the villas. On 
Back Bay, however, and the country in the rear of it, 
watered by the Tunica Buffa, and the other bayous 
leading into Back Bay, the soil, though in general 
thin and sandy on top, has a good day foundation in 
reach of a two horse plough, and is consequently sus- 
ceptible of indefinite improvement. The means for 
enriching it is Immediatdy at hand, consisting of ex- 
tensive beds of calcareous and argOlacions marls. It 
contains many strips of rich hommoc land. It also 
contains great quantities of low land, exceedingly rich, 
but considered as valueless, in consequence of its being 
partially inundated by the high tides. If embankments 
were made and ditches cut, the ^diole of this low 
ground might be converted into luxuriant fields of Her- 
ba Spagna, or could be made to yield almost any kind at 
vegetation, which will grow in the south. Still deeper 
in the pine woods among the hiUs, beyond the plain 
watered by the bayous flowing into Back Bay, the land 
is said to be very poor, and I am not prepared to say 
whether it be susceptible of much improvement or not. 
Its soil is nowhere too poor for vines, sweet potatoes and 
mulberry trees. Nearly all the land in this region of 
country, except a little strip fronting the Gulf (^Mex- 
ico, belongs to the United States government, and it is 
subject to entry. Vessels drawing eight or ten feet 
water, only can come directly to it fiom New- York, 
and at all seasons of the year, carry its products direct 
to New Orleans or Mobile — ^neither of which is more 
than one hundred miles by water; say thirty miles 
from Tunica Buffa, at the head of tide water to Biloxi, 
and about seventy from Biloxi through the Rigolets 
and the St. John Canal to New Orleans. The naviga- 
tion is very safe, being protected by islands and the 
main land nearly all the way. I know a Gipsy French- 
man, who frequently goes from Biloxi to New Orleans 
in a small canoe. The waters abound with fish and 
fowl of nearly aU descriptions. The oysters are ex- 
cellent and abundant. If the oyster bank and sand 
bar at the mouth of Back Bay were removed, ships, 
drawing 30 feet water, could go in and out of Back Bay 
and up the natural canals into the pine woods. The 
indigo plant and Balmi Christ! grow luxuriantly- with- 
out cultivation. The sweet potatoes, of a kind called 
the Bermuda potatoe, and better flavored than any other 
kind, turn off abundantly in the poorest land. The 
grape, the fig and peach also, do well. 

The musketoes are not troublesome, except in the 
vicinity of fresh water ponds. The salt nuurshes do 
not breed them. Very few are seen at Biloxi. Some 
of the situations on Back Bay are troubled with them. 
I saw none on the above-mentioned natural canals 
leading into Back Bay. So far fin>m musketoes being 
regarded as an evil, they should be viewed as kind 
messengers sent to warn the agriculturist against the 
danger of suffering stagnant pools of impure water to 
be about his premises, and to caution him against the 
unwholesome dampness of too many shade trees 
around his house. In the shade it is always cool 
in this country. Nor is it necessary that the shacte 
should be very thick, so as to create dampness. With 
the exception of four hours, from eleven to three 
o'clock, this climate is not hotter in the sun than sum- 
mer weather in our northern states. In the shade, it 
is nearly always as cool as it is in the north, during 
the summer season. The four hours, above allided to, 
might be advantageously employed in silk weaving or 
some in-door work, or in mental improvement. By 
avoiding exposure to the noonday sun, the cool night 
air is never injurious. Total abstinence from spirita- 
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ous liqnora is also as necessary to presenre health, or 
iDore 00, than keeping within doors or in the shade 
daring the hottest part of the day. The yellow fever, 
2he scourge of oar sonthem cities, never extends into 
the country. It would probably not affect our cities so 
much, if the houses, instead of being built adjoining 
one another, forming continuous lines of buildings, 
were built separate and apart, like the English resi- 
dences in Calcutta. 

When we reflect how much the world is indebted to 
the cotton plant for a cheap article of dothing, and 
jow much Ireland is indebt^ to the potatoe plant for a 
cheap article of food, it is not too much to hope that 
the Herba Spagna may be an important agent in trans- 
muting the present bairen and almost uninhabited sea 
coast counties of Mississippi into rich, healthful and 
hippy homes to a large portion of our northern breth- 
ren, who would otherwise fall victims to a. lingering 
disttse in the springtime of life. The conntry wants 
gny and blue eyes, — many bbie-eyed people of the 
north want sach a home. 

I have the honor to be with great respecC, 
Yovr oVt 8erv% 

Sam'l. a. CAmTWUOBT, M. D. 



At tM0 JhMriuM Agriemitwn$U 
GAMAKoqiTS) U. Canada, Jt^g, 29, 1842. 

Gemt. — ^I have some thought of changing horses for 
mvles to do the labor on my farm. Cotdd you inform 
he through your excellent paper, where I could get a 
good Jack to cross with our U. Canada mares, and 
vfaat price I would have to pay for him. 
I am, my dear sirs, 

truly yours. 

J. Lewis Macdokajj}, 

Will some of our readers please to inform us where 
the above animal can be procured ? — ^Eds. 

To CoRnESP02n)ENTS. — Our thanks are due to F. 
Crisp, Esq. of the New Farmer's Journal, London, for 
copies of that journal, containing the proceedings of 
the Fourth Annual Meeting and Show of the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England, held at Bristol July 
last. 

To Thomas Bates, Esq., of Kiikleavington, York- 
shire, Eng., for part 1, vol. 3. of the Journal of the 
Royal Ag'l. Soc. of England ; also for the Annual Re- 
port of the Yorkshire AgH. Soe., consisting of 200 
P^es of highly interesting matter. 

To B. L. C. WaQes, Esq., Preset, of the Agn. HbrtO. 
and Bot. Soe. of Jefferson College, Washington, Miss., 
for his patriotic, sound and sensible Add&ess before 
that society. 

The letters of Judge Beatty and Dr.. Kaeirer, will 
appear in next number. 

F»r the JtnuricaM JigriemltmrUu 
Aatanmal Reflectioiis. 

Nothing more insensibly saddens and affects the 
l^eart, than the first impression made on us by the 
gradual approach of the fall of the year. A tinge of 
melancholy is abroad over the landscape, lately so 
fresh and verdant. We are taken by surprise, so im- 
perceptible is the fading of the leaf, the increasing 
stillness, which has succeeded to the merry hum of in- 
>^U, and the music of birds ; the solemn grandeur of 
^he yet unmolested forests ; the clear, cold, nndouded 
aeavens ; the universal repose of nature, as of a weary 
■»n, ^ho has run a race ; that ** sere and yellow leaT' 

A irhich we've tramplel ; and here, another, ah, 'tis 



an emblem of our own ihding life. Indeed, the whole 
outward world, like the expiring mortal, who, but yes- 
terday, stepped proudly, with lifted brow, and bounding 
pulse, has felt the cold chill of decay, and tells us but 
too impressively, the " very pulse cf life will soon 
stand still." If inspired by the strong emotions which 
the season awakens, we leave entirely the haunts of 
men, solitude only imprints more deoply her thousand 
lessons. Vegetation, from the crisped herbage to the 
brilliant and mottled dyes of the trees above us ; the 
little rivulet, which bears on its lately unspotted bo- 
som the fallen leaves of the overhanging shrubs ; the 
heavy mists of morning, beautiful in dispersing, but 
sod encroachers on the long, bright summer^s dawn 
the splendid hues of the last of the floral race, lifting 
their gorgeous heads amidst surrounding decay : aU of 
these, which ore but some of the lineaments of the dy- 
ing year, ore striking monitors of the flight of lime, 
and forewarn us of the wintry shroud, which must 
soon envelope all. But Christian! turn thine eye 
away ; the brighter spring shall surely dawn again, to 
thy better hopes, an emblem of that resurrection mom, 
which shall usher in the unfading spring-time of a glo- 
rious inunortality, by the tree of life which never 
withers, " whose leaves are for the healing of the na- 
tions," and by the crystal waters of that river, which 
flows on forever, through the ** green pastures of the 
Paradise of God." Thus, when oar youth's fair dawn, 
has fallen half unnoticed, into the deeper flush of life's 
troubled autumn, may we anticipate an end as peace- 
ful, and a destiny as desirable. But there are other 
aspects in which this season presents itself, less 
fraught, 'tis true, with gloom to the melancholy, or 
with lessons of wisdom to the serious, but to the eye of 
philanthropy, sober autumn is always radiant in the 
rich and golden beauty of future promise ; and the ag- 
riculturist ghidly beholds the result of his toils, so long 
protracted in the summer's heat A grateful joy filU 
his soul, that he has not spent his strength in vain. 

The prospect of future abundance, from his well- 
stocked granary, to the inmates of his little home, has 
hitherto cheered him on, making hardship light to him ; 
and many a happy scene has his fond fancy pictured, 
during the long, tedious day of toil, of the merry faces 
that will surround his festive board and his bright 
hearthstone, the coming winter. We shall look in 
vain, in the proud domains of ease and opulence, for 
lighter hearts than we may find in harvest-season, in 
field and meadow, under the plain garb and sun-burnt 
exterior of the farming population. The orchards are 
now drooping under their rich burdens, and the fields 
are eovei«d with ripened grain, where not already cut, 
ready to be gathered in. At every turn we meet the 
well-filled carts of various grain and fiiiit, perfuming 
the air with its luxurious odor. Ceres, Pomona and 
Flora too, unite to praise the dying year. Our hedge* 
sides and woodland scenes are again brilliant with the 
floral beauty, of late, in some measure withheld. The 
goi^geous sun-flower, (Helianthus,) the yeUow fox- 
glove, (Gerardia,) and the golden rod (Solidago, Cana- 
densis,) impart a glowing tinge to the whole landscape, 
and contribute their charms to the rude, wild banks 
which border the little creeks and quiet streams to 
cheerfully fringed with the snowy blonoms of the ar- 
row-head, (Sagittaria) — and more brilliantly beautiful, 
the cardinal flower, (Lobelia,) still displays her scariet 
blossoms in the marshy intervals— neither should w« 
forget the thoroughwort, (Eupatorinm,) which never 
fails to shew itself at this season : an humble plant, 
lightly esteemed, perhaps, by the more scientific soot 
of Esculapius, but yet worthy of notice, being consid- 
ered invaluable in t^e domestic medicine of our mater- 
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nal fHcnds. Nature now seems to have tasked her 
powers, for one last effort^ to tint the waning year 
with unriralled brilliancy. The skies in the earlier 
part of this changing season, are clearer and more 
bright, and clouds less frequently cast their shadows 
over the world below. The artist's pallet can afford 
no hues as gay as those which now bedeck the mead- 
ows, and the sylvan heights which encircle them ; and 
he aims in vain at grouping as graceful as the un- 
studied negligence of heaven-inspired nature. By 
night she pencils with her frosty fingers, and how won- 
drous the glories which the mom reveals over the 
scene recently so soft in its cheerful green. The con- 
trast is as striking, and affects us in like manner, as 
does the unadorned simpHcity of the fair maiden in her 
young and joyous beauty, and the richly decked ap- 
pearing of the matured woman in her prime. We 
linger while we may, in the sweet and charming pre- 
sence of the former^ though we have our willing tribute 
of admiration for the more commanding beauty of the 
latter. We now feel sensibly, the loss of the sweet 
harmonies, which so lately made our fields and groves 
vocal with song. The parent birds, prompted by in- 
stinct, have taught their young ere this, to extend 
their flights, preparatory to their long migration, and 
the less hardy, are already on their trackless way. 
Rarely, indeed, do the cheerful <^ wood-notes wild," 
which 80 late delighted us, remind our saddened spirits 
of the merrier days gone by, unless aroused to a live- 
lier emotion by the occasional melody of the feathered 
loiterers, which remain till the universal brown of 
late autumn succeeds to the transient glories of the 
early frosts, and wraps fbrest, flower and lawn in its 
own sombre hue, which is soon to be fbllowed by the 
more chastened livery of winter. Tet in this moum- 
fVil appearance of the departing season, it is animating 
to know that over the apparently barren earth, the en- 
lightened husbandman has diffused the germ of another 
harvest for the succeeding year ; that unpromising as 
the scene now is, nature is yet silently busy in con- 
veying her living juiees to the countless buds she has 
so carefully enveloped ; and that what seems the grave 
of nature is but the cradle of a new existence. The 
season too is approaching, when in quiet fire-side en- 
joyment, our life, unlike the bright dream of summer, 
will seem a more real thing, and if our spirits arc not 
as joyous, our happiness will be more substantial, and 
in the reciprocation of sweet, domestic S3rmpathy, less 
selfish. 

But there are some, we fbar, who have no eye to 
enjoy, nor soul to appreciate, the vicissitudes of the 
varied year — 

<< The sweet approach of even, or mom. 

Or sight of vernal bloom, or summer's rose, 

Or flocks, or herds,** — 
or bounteous autumn richly clad in brown and gold, 
yet it is surely well to study in the arrangement and 
operations of our seasons the love and wisdom of crea- 
tion's great Author, though sometimes, on the herald- 
ing of winter, we may, with the birds, wish for the 
favored dimes of perpetual verdure, where the eye re- 
galed with nature's softest charms, and the ear en- 
tranced with song, like them we may enjoy only asso- 
eiatioiis of unfading youth and beauty. 

September, 1842. ELLA. 



Preservation of Herbs. — ^Every diligent house- 
keeper should complete her stock of herbs without a 
moment's delay, as the ftost will soon place them be- 
yond her reach. Many of these are invaluable for the 
litUe necessities that occur fVom time to time, while 



the green plants are hoarded in the earth not to be 
come at till another season. When gathered and dried 
m the tihxtdty they should be carefully packed away 
beyond the reach of vermin, dampness, or other injury, 
and the fragrant herbs should be closely sealed up in 
jars, air-tight boxes, or paper bags to retain their odour. 

SELECTIONS. 

Culture or Cottok. — ^There are many around c$ 
who think the surface-culture of cotton, or of crops, 
a new-fangled notion, and scout at the idea. All en- 
croachments on established usages and customs are 
received in this very way. There are others who think 
it has done and will do for the north, but wUl not in 
the south. I will state one circumstance, and close by 
citing one fact. In 1 833, 1 think, I planted in the same 
field, about twenty acres of cotton, as usual barred off 
and scraped. The subsequent culture was entirely 
with the hoe and sweep, the latter merely shaved the 
surface, probably to the depth of one-half to one inch ; 
also three aeres, and cultivated as was castomaiy : 
plowing three times and hoeing. There was but a 
path ofeighteea to twenty-four inches dividing. Land 
as near similar as could be«only the first piece had been 
cleared five years, and the second piece only two 
years ; therefore, the latter should have resisted the 
drought best. Mr. Wm. Montgomery, my neighbor, 
a practical farmer of some thirty years' standing, ridi-^ 
culed my notion, as I had been but recently from 
school. I took him into the field to look at it He 
admitted that the unplought4 land was the best crop^ 
and had sustained itself the best through the season, 
but could not account for it. Now every gardener 
knows the fact, that his garden returns him a greater 
income than any other spot he can cultivate. The 
plough never enters, nor is the earth disturbed two 
inches from March till July. He cultivates the surface 
entire, having previously spaded deep and manured 
well. Then, if this be so in reference to raising vege^ 
tables of the top-rooted and horizontal-rooted familirs 
in the garden, may it not be well to try it elsewhere, 
especially as more land can be cultivated and kept 
cleaner T — Weiiem Farmer, 



A VECkETABLE CoMPASs. — ^A Correspondent ha5 sent 
to the editors of the National Intelligencer, a dry-press- 
ed specimen of the Polar Plant of the western prairies« 
It is a species of fern, which generally attains the 
height of from 10 to 16 inches, with one large flat leaf, 
whose plane always points to the north and south. The 
specimen was i^uckol from the prairies near Fort Gib- 
son, west of Arkansas. It is spread profusely in \arzt 
beds over all the western prairies, from the far north- 
west to the far south-west. It has been seen in the 
prairies of Wisconsin and other regions east of the 
Mississippi. It is never found in the forests, or ia 
other words, out of the prairies. It has been well 
known to the hunters and trappers of the west, and to 
the officers of dragoons ; but it is believed that its ex- 
istence has never (at least extensively,) been ma'e 
known to the world. Its plane is always in the phne 
of the meridian, when not disturbed by high winds or 
other external causes. The indications are always 
most accurate in the valleys, where the beds are shel- 
tered from the winds, and where the traveler finds 
them arranged in parallel positions, Ikithfully pointing 
out the direction of meridian. The leaf is symmetri- 
cal, and thus there is nothing in its indications to 
distinguish the north from the south. — Nat, IntcU 
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Raisikg Corn por the MANtrrAcruRE op Sugar. — 
By Wm. Webb, of Wilmington, Del.^C(mcluded 
from the last Number,) 

For evaporalion, flat bottomed pans are reoom- 
mended, made either of copper or boiler sheet iron. If 
the situation will admit, they should be so arranged, 
that the juice will run from one to the other, and thus 
save the trouble of lading. The lower pan should be 
furnished with a spout at the bottom, (not less than 
four inches in diameter,) by which its contents can be 
drawn off. The shape of these vessels should be ob- 
long, their sides and ends sloping at angles somewhat 
different in each. In the upper pan where the juice 
first enters, the sides form an angle with a line perpen- 
dicular from the bottom of about 3(P, In the lowest 
pan, this angle should not be less than 45^. Skimmers 
with rectangular, instead of circular edges, must be 
employed for removing scum. The symp is brought, 
in the latter vessel, to abont 25^ by the saccharometer, 
when it is withdrawn into a large wooden reservoir, 
whose depth should be at least three feet. To finish 
the evaporation the Bascule pan is recommended ; this 
is extensively used in Louisiana, and has over the ket- 
tles the advantages of completing the operation with 
greater rapidity and safety— of enabling the operator 
to carry the boiling completely to the point of granula- 
tion, and then to decant the whole charge instantane- 
ously into the cooler; also of giving to tiie sryup time 
for depositing a heavy sediment of impnrities, not 
otherwise separable from it, but which, on the old plan, 
goes forward to impcur the granulation, and to discolor 
the sugar; and, finally, of allowing the proprietor to 
superintend in person the concluding and most delicate 
part of the manufacture : one Bascule pan being suffi- 
cient tu evaporate to the granulating point, in twelve or 
fifteen houi-s, all the juice which two sets c^ kettles 
can evaporate in twenty-fours, to the point of concen- 
tration mentioned above. This pan is of a dreular 
form, made of copper, fourteen inches deep, five and a 
half feet in diameter, and sixteen inches deep near the 
lip, or in these proportions. It is mounted over a sepa- 
rate furnace — is moveable upon its axis, and is fur- 
nished with a large lip, over which the whole contents 
may be poured into a receiver. On one side of the 
vessel opposite the lip is a rope or chain attached to a 
pulley over head, by means of which it is quickly 
emptied. '^ In using this pan, the juice is evaporated 
in the kettles as before, but is struck, between 2&* and 
28^ of the Hydrometer of Banm^, into a large cistern 
capable of containing at least four or five hogsheads, 
where it cools, and deposites a thick sediment. From 
this reservoir, it is pumped up, from time to time, into 
a smaller one situated just above the Bascule pan. 
The operation with this apparatus is as follows : The 
gate attached to the reservoir of syrup is raised, and 
the bottom of the pan covered to the depth of four 
inches. A brisk fire being kindled under it, boiling 
soon commences; a slight scnm rises, which flows 
down into the lip, whence it is removed by means of a 
hand skimmer. The striking point is ascertained as in 
the kettles, except that a thermometer is often made 
use of to learn its approach. When struck, the ther- 
mometer stands from 236^ to 238^. 

To assuage excessive ebullition, it is customary to 
throw in a small piece of lard or of butter just previous 
to the completion of the oodting; and at the moment 
of decanting the charge, notice is given to the fireman, 
who closes the ash-pit door to prevent the flames (torn 
rushing up into the boiling apartment, to the incon- 
venience of the operator, who is stationed upon the rim 
of the fdmace by the side of the pan. Immediately on 



its being discharged, it is suffered to fall back to ta 
place, and the gate of the reservoirs is lifted as soon as 
possible, in order to cover the bottom cf the pan before 
it becomes too hot fVom the action of the flame. 

The time required to perform the operation varies 
from twenty to thirty minutes, and the result is a highly 
improved sogar, with the estimated gain of one hogs- 
head in fourteen over the old method." 

Dntrone fonnd, by experiment, that the quantity ot 
matter which unites the most favourable circumstances 
for crystalizing the sugar, is from fifteen to sixteen 
cubic feet ; and it was from this knowledge, that he 
regulated the form and dimensions of the cases about 
to be described. He made many trials of cases differ 
ently shaped at bottom, and ultimately fixed upon the 
following, as most convenient and effective. The 
crystalizing case is made of wood, and ought to be five 
feet long and three feet wide. Its bottom is formed of 
two planes (like a trough) the uniting of which fonns 
a channel. Along this channel twelve or fifteen holes, 
an inch in diameter, are bored for the molasses to drain 
through; the depths of the case is nine inches at the 
side, increasing towards the channel, where it is fifteen 
inches. When syrup is poured into these cases the 
holes are stopped with plugs ; after it has crystalized, 
these are removed, and the sugar becomes drained. 
The rooms in which the operations of crystalizing and 
draining, or curing, are carried on, should be kept at 
an even temperature of about 80^ F. 

Enough has been said to enable any one so disposed 
to manufacture sugar flrom Maize, either on a large or 
small scale. As to the profits of the business, I shall 
make no positive assertions ; experience on the subject 
is yet too limited to warrant them; and as all the facts 
in relation to it are now before the public, every one 
interested can draw his own conclusions. It is said by 
those acquainted with the cultivation of the cane, that 
that bosiness cannot be carried on profitably on less 
than one hundred acres in crop, and that attempts on a 
small scale will be certain to fail with a great loss of 
time and labor. How far this may be applicable to 
com, remains to be seen. 

I will only add in conclusion, that whether or no^ 
sugar fVom the corn-stalk may soon become an article 
of profitable export — its manufacture in the simples^ 
form will enable every family to supply themselves 
with this article for common use, now become so much 
a necessary of life, and thus save a considerable biU cf 
expense yearly paid for foreign sugars. 

The Bee. — ^Providence, that delights in spreading 
benificence as well as beauty over all creation, has 
wisely formed the bee as an humble but active and un- 
tiring agent, in gathering up for the most important 
purposes, and converting to the most valuable iise, the 
scraps and fragments of nature which would otherwise 
be scattered by the ^viewless winds," and spread 
through the " ambient air.'' She has adorned the song 
of the poet, pointed the tale of the moralist, and fbr 
nished food to the hungry in the desert. Virgil calls 
the bee a ray of the divinity ; Plutarch pronounced her 
a magasine of virtues ; Qnintilian asserts that she im 
the greatest of geometricians ; and Watts, by calU 
ing in poetry to the aid of morality, has rendered her 
figure the means of interest, improvement, and delight 
to many a youthfbl mind. Philosophy has stooped to 
examine her habits and to watch over her haunts ; she 
has presented the models of science and called forth the 
attention of scientific men ; by her the husbandman has 
been cheered when sitting in his cottage garden, in his 
evening reflections on his day of toil ; and in whatever 
light she may be viewed, there is none who can declar 
tkat he has no interest in her ways. 
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Antique System ot UMBbandry 

" Foore Bookes of Huubandrie, collected by M. Con- 
radus Heresbachius, Counsellor to the hygh and 
mightie Prince, the Duke of Gleue; conteyning the 
whole arte and trade of Husbandrie, with the anti- 
quity and commendation thereof. Newly EngUshed 
and increased by Bamabe Googe, Esquire. Genesis 
3. 19^ — In the sweate of thy face shnlt thou eate thy 
bread, tyll thou be turned agayne into the ground, for 
out of it wast thou taken : yea, dust thou art, and to 
dust shall thou return. At London, printed for lohn 
Wight, 1578.'' 

For the perusal of this relic of the olden black 
letter times, we are indebted to our firiend, the Rev. 
J. O. Choules, whose zeal for the cause of agriculture, 
and taste for whatever is rare and recherche, has 
prompted him to collect and preserve one of the best 
selections of valuable literary antiques on this subject, 
possessed in this city. As indicated in our last, our 
object in referring to this work, is to afford our read* 
ers some choice specimens of the extremes of truth and 
error ; sense and nonsense ; just observation, accu- 
rate judgment, and nice discrimination, combined with 
a wholesale aidmission of the merest figments of the 
brain, the confident belief of the most preposterous 
conceptions, and the indiscriminate acceptance of the 
most absurd legendary superstitions, which characterise 
the old writers, The style of our author is clear, con- 
cise and comprehensive, and of classical purity ; and 
in brushing away for a moment some of the cobwebs 
^at time hath allowed to cluster before the furrowed, 
yet benignant and placid visage of this choice old 
spirit, and shaking off some of the ancient dust that 
sanctifies, rather than defaces his venerable brow, we 
trust we shall aiTord both entertainment and instruc- 
tion to our readers. They will not fail to perceive the 
advantage they possess over their ancient fellows of 
tliis time honored craft. When they look for instruc- 
tion to the writings of the present day, they are not put 
off with a medley, where the good and bad are so 
mixed up, that the com can hardly be winnowed from 
the chaff ; for they know whatever will not bear the 
test of fair experiment, has been discarded from the 
principles of those who presume to act as guides. 
Without further comment, we will proceed to make 
such extracts as our brief limits afford. 

After a euloglum on the usefulness, dignity and hap- 
piness of rural life, fortified by such authority as Nes- 
tor, Socrates, Xenophon, Lucullus, Scipio, Cicero and 
others ; his first proposition is that << the maisters foote 
is the best doung for the feelde ;" or as the modem 
maxim is, the master's eye (overlooking tus men,) does 
the most work — a rule that has been orthodox since 
the first day Adam was driven from the Garden of 
Eden, and will be while the human race endure. His 
next, sustained by Cato, is that " a good husband must 
rather be a seller than a byer ;" which u equally ap- 
plicable to all times and places. A third proposition 
is that << an euil garden, betokeneth an 11 huswife \" 
which is as true now as 300 years ago, for a notable 
housewife will see to it if her husband does not, that the 
kitchen garden, herbarium, and flower stands, are well 
supplied from this store-house of goodly things. 

He quotes for the edification of the literary farmer, 
<< firom the Ermite Sainct Antoine, who says, the whole 
world serued him for bookes, as a well furnished libra- 
ry. In which he always read the wonderful workman- 
ship of God." 

The Indications of good soil are clearly pointed out 
Vy the location and appearance, and the BAtonl growth 



of vegetation. Luxuriant ** Bulrushes, Thistles, Three- 
leau^ Grass, Danewort, Brambles, Blackthome, and 
such like as neuer grow but in good ground,'^ shews 
where the good, but neglected land lies, in all ages 
and climes. But annexed we have a spice of gullibili- 
ty that Munchausen would envy in a reader. " Under 
the North Pole it is reported the grounde is so fertill, 
that they sowe tn the morning and reape at noane.'* 
The custom of planting in Barbaric, under the Date tlie 
Olive, under the Olive the Figge, under the Figge the 
Pomegranate, and under it the Vine ; under the Vine 
they sowe Wheate, and under Wheat, Pulse, all pros- 
pering under the other's shadow, and yeeldyng their 
firuite the same yeere ;" we know not whether taken in 
a limited sense, it be true or false. It is likely however 
when they find an oasis in that arid clime, fed by some 
spring or rippling stream, they cluster the whole varie- 
ty of their crops, and the piercing rays of the torrid 
sun, afford sufficient heat to mature them all. 

He specifies ** Three sorts of Doung ; the first of 
Poultrie, the next Human, the third of Cattell. Man's 
urine, being three moneths kept and poured upon the 
rootes of Apple trees and vines, bringeth greate fruit- 
fulnesse to the trees, and yeeldethe a pleasante fruite. 
Old doung is best for come and new for meddow. 
What time so ever it be applied to the ground, you 
must look that the vnnde be westerly, and the moone tn 
the wane.'* Lime and marl do not appear to have been 
used in our author's time in England, except in parts 
of Sussex and Kent, but he refers to its application 
elsewhere with great particularity. 

<< The Germans, besides sundry other sorts of en- 
riching of their grounds, do instead of dung, cast upon 
it a kind of pith and fatness of the earth : (Pliny counts 
it to be first devised in England and France,) called 
Marga, as it were the fat of the earth : but I rather 
think it to be the invention of the Germans, vrith 
whom yet both the name and the use is retained : it is 
gotten in deep pits, but not alike in all soils. The 
part of France that lies upon the Maase doth show a 
sandy kind of marl, differing from the fht marl of Ger- 
many, but of the same quality : which carried upon the 
sea in vessels, ia sold as a great merchandize. In 
some places the scouring of ponds and ditches is used, 
to the great enriching of the ground, in the mountalny 
and bturren grounds. In some countries they make 
their land very fruitful with laying on of chalk, (one 
form of carbonate of lime,) as Plmy testifieth of the 
Burgundians, and the Gasgoines, and in Germany in 
our days, this mannerof mending of ground is common. 
But long use of it, in the end brings the ground to be 
stark nought, whereby the common people have a 
speech, that ground enriched with chalk makes a rich 
father, and a beggarly son. A little lower, not far 
from the Maase, in the country of Lyege, they mend 
their land with a kind of slate stone, which cast upon 
the ground doth moulder away, and makes the ground 
fatter. In Lombardy they like so well the use cf 
ashes, as they esteem it far above any dung, think in:; 
dung not meet to be used for the unwholesomenr^s 
thereof. Columella writeth, that his uncle was went 
to mend sandy and gravelly grounds with chalk, ar.J 
chalky and hard grounds with gravel and sand, where- 
by hfi had always good income. So do I think that 
river land by overflowings, and fast ground with mud 
mingled with sand and gravel, will be made much 
better.*' 

In tillage, he says, *< it is not needful to stir a gra- 
velly and light ground as often as the stiffe ground ; 
yet we find Uiat land, the oftener it is stirred the better 
it bears.*' He speaks of the stupid mode adopted by 
sone of the Genatam of recent importation in our own 
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CO inirj'j " wJio yoke their cattell by the homes, where- 1 
at the oxen are so greeued, that they scarcely race the 
rinpcr part of the earth." This method is practised to 
no inconsiderable extent by the descendants of the 
French on this continent at the present day. The free 
\\<e of the rake or harrow and tlie roUsr, are strongly 
urzed. 

The waxingf waning^ and fulling of the moon, and 
the course of iiu loutd, has much to do with the direc- 
U :)n.s in sowing and planting, wliich are given with 
groat caution. The use of ssdtpetre with certain kinds 
of seed when sown, is shown to be a practice of the 
aacient Greeks. The origin of Trefoil is given from 
Media, and its antiqtuity established from Columella, 
who noting well its great luxuriance, asserts that '< an 
acre will fynde three horses for a yeare." 

" Of hempCy there two kinds, the male tliat is with- 
out floure and beareth a seed of many colors, and the 
female that, to recompense her barrenness, hath a 
white floure. It loveth a rich ground, well dounged 
and watered, and deep plowed ; it is naughty sowing 
it in rniny weather. The thicker you sow it the ten- 
derer it will be, and therefore some sow it thrice, 
IhouErh some appoint six seeds for a foote. When the 
seed is ripe it is puUed and made up into bundles, laid 
ia the sun for three or four days, afterwards laid in 
water with weights upon it for eight or ten days, till 
the rhind wax loose, then dried In the sun, then broken 
in the brake, then combed." 

The crops cultivated are similar to our modern ones, 
with the addition of several strange names ; << wheat, 
r^e, barley, millet, zea, Far. adorenm, oats, buck or 
b^ech-wheat, panicle, ky8e,se8amun, pulse, beans, pease, 
lyutels, chyche, dcercula, tares, lupins, fenngreche^ 
meiica (a trefoil), cytisus, sperie," &c., &c. 

Oats, though esteemed nought by Virgil, and weeds 
by Pliny, were even then much used in fVance for pro- 
vender, and in Germany for food. In England, too, they 
were used occasionally for both food and drink, and 
Theophrastos says << it is not daungerous in the choyce 
of its grounde, but groweth like a good fellow in every 
place where no seed else wiU grow.** 

The cradle for cutting grain even then, was used to 
fome extent, and the reaping machine was in success- 
ful operation, for PaUadius describes a <^ shorter way 
to be doone witii the oxe that shall in short time cut 
down all that groweth ; woont to be used in Fraunce. 
The devise was a lowe kind of carre with a couple of 
wheeles, and the front aimed with sharpe sickles which 
trick forced by the beaste in the come, did cut downe 
al before it.** In hot weather he recommends plow- 
ing all night, thereby turning in all the dew and avoid- 
ing the heat of the sun. We object to this for man or 
beast, but would substitute from daylight till 10 A. M., 
and from 3 or 4 P. M., till twUight again. 

Roots scarcely entered into their estimate of crops. 
The Introduction of these into modem agriculture, has 
probably doubled the crops of Europe, within forty years, 
where cultivated. 

For the Flovoer G<mfc«, a great variety of minute di- 
rections are given, and it must be allowed if the plan de- 
tailed by our author was fVtlly carried out, all the com- 
(brts, delicacies, and luxuries of vegetables, fruits, 
and flowers were enjoyed by the better class of those 
times, equally with the most tastefrd and Inxorioos of 
the modems. 

The rtmedieMfor caierfittars, tnaets 4rc., are similar 
to sevoral employed by ourselves, mixed up with many 
absurdities. Burning brimstone and stalks of garlick, 
juice of wormwood, lime and soot were preventhres 
then and are so now. 
The orduird was ordered with great pertiedlarity 



and care. The fanciful notion of sympathy, or « a na- 
turall freendshippe and loue betwixt certayne trees,** 
and their antipathies are particularly noted, as well as all 
the modes of propogaling, budding, grafting, aad 
cultivating are speciiied — all fruits have their due shti.*e 
of attention and are specified with sulilcient minute- 
ness, but the vine seems to claim the most particular 
attention. Sixteen close pages, show the estimation in 
which it was held in England, and this long description 
seemed requisite to give to this fruitful subject, its law- 
ful honors, for even there it was esteemed worthy 
'< among all trees and plants to challenge, by good rights, 
the Souereigntie.'* Noah has the credit of its dis- 
covery and its importance in all time since, is fuily 
chronicled ; and Cato, Varro, and ColuiAella are cited as 
raising 700 and " Seneca 1000 gallondes of wine on an 
acre," The custom of manuring vineyards with the 
trimmings of the vines, is shown to be at least as old 
as our author, and may have descended from tlie re- 
motest antiquity. The lighter kinds of land is pre- 
ferred for it, as 

«< Bame Ceres ioyes in heauie ground, 
And Bacchus in the light ;'* 

the flint, by general consent, being considered a friend 
to the vine. 

The forest trees, in all their useful, though in Eu- 
rope, limited variety, are enumerated, with their uses, 
modes of planting, and the beauty and general utility de- 
rivable therefrom. These complete the second book 
on gardening and trees ; the first, being occupied en- 
tirely wi^ general principles, pastures, arable ground 
and tillage. 

The 3rd. Book « entreatying of Cattell'* begins with 
the horsey which is minutely described, the result of 
which is, that " the hole bodie should be so framed, as 
it bee large, hye, liuely, sprited and well trussed. 
Some horsemen would have their horse Ummed aftei* 
the proporcion of divers beasts, as to have the head 
and leggs of a stagge, the eares and tayle of a fox, the 
neck of a swanne, the brest of a Lion, the buttocks of 
a femayle, and the feete of an asse. His tayle would 
bee longe, bristly an4 curled, the length whereof, 
is not only a beautie, but also a great conunoditie 
to hym to beat away flies ; yet some delight to have 
them curtailed, specially ii they bee broad buttockt.** 
In soUm and plants and trees, the lore and practice 
of ancient times, seems not to have partaken so much 
of the marvellous, yet through the whole of their ideas 
their was manifest a strain of the fanciful, of which 
the most illiterate of modem times are hardly suscep- 
tible. But no sooner did they come in contact with 
the things of life, than a strange phantasie seemed to 
possess Siem. All was magic and witchcraft, so far 
as they were concerned. A spell seemed to hang oyer 
their very existence, and sprites, fairies and hobgoblins 
ruled the whole race of animated existence. Witness 
the *^ coneeauing of the mare with her own feruent de- 
sire, aad bringing foorth after the manner of byrdes. 
In Spaine, mares have conceived vrith the wind** (of 
which Addison makes notable mention, in describing 
the farthingales of the modish cockneyess, not dis- 
similar to the bnstLes of the present day,) ** and 
brought up their colts, but the colts have noilived above 
three yeres,** For choice and novel directions for con- 
trolling the sex of the progeny, and its indication in 
its incipiency, we must refer the curions to the work 
itself. 

The jisse has his due share of attention, and the 
faabitsof this dandy beast seem not to have altered 
much since the days of his aneestofra. His daintiness 
of the water, like that of the ftiine tribe, has an aa]^ 
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cause assigned. ** She dare in no wise come nere it, 
no not to toucli it with her foote, neither will she drinke 
in any strange water, where she may goe and stand 
drie foote. In drinking they scarcely touch the water 
with their lippes, for feare of wetting their goodly 
eares, as is thought. They are troubled with fearful 
dreames in their sleepe, [we should judge as much 
from the infernal braying they frequently make when 
waking up ;] and delight to be lodged in wide roomes. 
The Moile will cease striking and kicking if you use to 
giue them wine ;" an economical mode of reforming 
these amiable hybrids, which if generally adopted, our 
western breeders will see the necessity of increasing 
their vineyards in proportion to their stock. 

<< The CameUy though regarding his blood, and lying 
neither with sister or mother ; yet of the female cameU 
and the wild boar of Bactria is engendered the camell 
with twoo roomps upon the backe." 
The dignity of the ancient family of the Bovine race, is 
specially vindicated by our author. << Hesiodns the grau- 
est authour of our profession, affirmeth that the famelie 
doeth consist of the honsebande, the wife and the Oxe. 
Aristotle in his polliticks and economickes sales, he 
was alwaies in honour and estimation, and Italie first 
took its name from the beautie and fertilitie of heifars, 
whence Hercules pursued the noble bull Italus. This 
is the cheefc companion of man in his labours, and the 
trustiest semant of the Goddess Ceres. Moreover of 
a rotten steere are engendered the sweet bees the 
mothers of honie." 

FoKBcs. " The most comely, have these properties j 
large, well knit and sound lims, a long, a large and 
deepe side bodie, blacke homed, though in color there 
is no great matter." Yarros description is not bad for 
a modem ox — << broad forehead, great eyed and black, 
his chawes to be large and wide, his lippes blackish, 
his ears rough and hairy, his neck well brauned and 
thick, his dewlaps large and hanging doune to his 
knees, his shoulders broad, hU Aiis wd hard and sM- 
bom inftelingy hi$ beUy deep, hU legs well »et amd fuU 
of einews and straight, rather short than long, the bet- 
ter to sustain the weight of his body, his knees straigfU 
and great, his feet one far from the other, not broad or 
turning in, but easily spreading, the hair of all his 
body thick and short, his tail long and big haired 

Wine is reccommended for taming the steers, <' and 
the oxen wnxe sooner fatte by washing them with 
warm water, and by cutting their ddnnes and blowing 
winde into their bellies with a reede." Great cleanli- 
ness and care of working cattle is properly enjoined, 
and a caution insisted on to remove the diseased ani- 
mal from the herd, ^* lest he infect the whole flock and 
you impute that to the wrath of God, as nMmy fools 
doc, which happeneth through your owne beastUnesse.^' 
Twenty pages are devoted to the description and dis- 
eases of this useful beast, though we opine our readers 
would thank us little for details of remedies as outr^ 
as then practised, and here we must conclude our pre- 
sent notice of our very pleasant and profitable coUoquist, 
with the hope of renewing Ids acquaintance in our 
next. 

— - iiii ■-■■- ■ 

EDITOR* S TABIiB, 

Faik op the Ambezgait lNSTiTUTB.^We trust our 
readers will not foiget the splendid fair that is to be 
Md by this fiiend to American industry, during the 
present month. We give the order of arrangements 
below, and call on aU the lovers of fine stock, fine 
Vegetable products, splendid American maaulactnres, 
and brilliant speeches, not to let this opportunity 
fm uaimpzoved, for gratifying thdr just and patriotic I 
taste in such matters. * 



Arrangements, — Friday and Saturday, October 7th 
and 8th, Receiving Days for Contributors for Pre. 
miums. 

Monday, October 10th, Garden will open to the- 
public at 12 M. At half past 7 o'clock, P. M. an Ad- 
dress in the Saloon by one of the Vice-Presidents of the 
Institute. 

Tuesday, October 11th, an Address at half past 7 
o'clock, in the Saloon, by William B. McClay, Esq. 

Wednesday, October 12th, Ploughing IVfatch and 
testing of Ploughs, at East New-York. An Address 
from the Rev. J. O. Choules, a member of the Board of 
Agriculture. Display of Fireworks from the Garden. 

Thursday, October 13th, Convention of the friend ;( 
of Home Industry at the New York Lyceum of Natural 
History, opposite Niblo's Garden, 11 A. M. 

Friday, October 14th, Convention continued. 

Monday, October 17th, Entries of Cattle at the Re- 
pository, rear of City Hall in the Park. 

Tuesday, October 18th, making Catalogue of Cat- 
tle — ^Nautical Exhibition. 

Wednesday, October 19th, Cattle Exhibition— they 
must be on the ground by 9 A. M. — ^Examination by 
Judges. 

Thursday, October 20th, last day of Cattle Exhibi- 
tion — ^Anniversary Address by the Hon. H. G. O. Col- 
by, of New Bedford, Mass., half past 7 P. M. An 
Ode composed for the occasion, will be sung by the 
Tabernacle Choir of Music. 

Friday, October 21st, Sale of Cattle at 10 A. M. 

Saturday, October 22d, Closing Address and Award 
of Premiums announced. — ^Band of Music. 

N. B. Several other Addresses will be delivered 
during the Fair in the Saloon, commencing at half 
past 7 o'clock, P. M. 



Jllreetory tor Fairs ia 1843. 

STATE AOaiCULTURAL SOCIETIES. 

Bkode Island— Vnii at Pawtuxct, Sept. 28. 
Jlabama—Hetiri W. CoUicr, Pres't.; M. D. J. 
Slade, Cor. Sec'ry. 

NSW-TOBX COUNTY SOCIETIES. 

Cayuga-~Z, M. Sherwood, Prest ; W. Richardson, 
Sec'ry ; Fair at Auburn Oct 12, 13. 

Co<«fn6i(»— Wm. B. Ludlow, Pres't; J. McGifibrd, 
Sec'ry. Fairat Hudson, Oct. 11. 

Chenmng — A. J. Wjvikoop, Cor. Sec'ry. Fair at 
Fairport, Oct. 19. 

Clinton^Z. C. Piatt, PresH; Jacob H. Holt, Cor. 
Sec'ry. 

Cortland— D. Hibbaid, Pres't ; A. Rice, Cor. Sec'ry. 
Fair at Homer, Oct. 5. 

Dutdiesa — Geo. Kneeland, Sec'ry. Fair at Wash- 
ington, Oct. 6. 

Grsene— A. Van Bergen, Pres't ; A. Marks, Sec'rv. 

Je^foi»— A. Ely, Sec'ry; Fair at Watertown, 
Sept. 15. 

Montgomery — ^Fair Oct. 11, 12. 

Niagara — ^Wm. A. Townsend, Pies't; Wm. Par- 
sons. Cor. Sec'ry. Fair at Lockport, Oct. 6, 7. 

Oswego— Orrme Robinson, Pres't : S. Y. Baldwin, 
Cor. Sec'ry. Fair at Mexico, Oct. 6. 

Queens— -E. Lawrence, Pres't; A. G. Carll, Cor. 
Sec'ry. 

Saratoga — ^H. Gardner, Pres't : J. A. Corey, Sec'ry. 
Fair at Ballston Oct. 4. 

Steuben — Z. A. Leland, Bath, Cor. Sec'ry. 

St, Lawrence — J. S. Russell, Cor. Sec'ry. Fair at 
Canton, Sept. 14. 

Washington^, Savage* Pres't; Asa Fitch, Jr. 
Sec'ry. Fair at Salem, Oct. 11. 



Directory fbv Pklra— 8. vr. ParMcr— Purchaie of Rerkshlr 



![3rlfbrd—S. Olmsli;!, Prcs'l i N. Johnson, Cor. 
Soc'17. Fnir :tl HanfurJ, Ocl. 4, 5, 6. Cattle Show 
nn.i Plo;iq:hin;r Mnlch Oct. 7. 

Lilrhjirl-i—Vnir at Litchfield, Sept. 28, S9. 

Kafitl-l, SomfTi, Ellinglott and East IVittdior—'B. 
J'inney, I'les'ti S. Barticlt, Sec'o'- Fair nl EnficlJ, 
Ocl. l:>. 



Princt George's Society — Annual meetings held in 
Upner Marlborough, in November. Governor Sprigp, 
President ; R. Bawie, Sec*)- ; T. F. Bowie, Cor. Sec'y, 
Their address Upper Marlborongh. 



t Tiffin, 



Farmtr'i Jg. SocUIi/ of thi Upper Aftnitifpjii— T. 
C. Legate, President) T. Melville, Sec'j. Fair at 
Gnlena, Ocl. 5, G. 

Union Socu/y— J. T, Giffnrd, Pres't 1 J. 8. Wright, 
Sec'y. Fair "1 Aurora, Oct. 19. 



afanro*— Fair at Monroe, Sept. 28. 

OHIO COtTKTr (OCIXTIb. 

Saitca — R. G. Pennington, SecY- 1 
in October. 

HamiUoa — J. Mahard, President, Fair at Carth- 
age, Sept. 14, 15. 



Gon — Fair at Dundas, Oct. 13. 
Norlhvmberlaad— Fair at Gradon, Oct. 12. 
Durham — Pair at BowmanTille, Oct. IS. 
H<mu—E. W. Thompson, Presideat ; G. B. Well*, 
Sec';. Fair at Toroalo, Oct. 12. 

DisiNTEaEVTEDNESS — Tht flD«(A-i«i(«m Famttr. — 
The Renior editor of this paper feelf under many obli- 
gatioDS to the Sonth-westein Farmer, pabliibed at Ray- 
mond, Mississippi, Tor its article, page 167, on Diain- 
terestedneM, and will not only express his own thanks 
particularly, for it, bat add, that it comes in good time 
Tor the public. We feel gratefbl that gentlemen at 
that distance, with whom we are not only personally 
QnecqDainted, but acTcr eren had a word of correspon- 
dence, shonlJ volunteer so handsomely in oar defence, 
and give us credit for eaterlaimDg feelings, which not- 
withstanduig the earpings o( a few, we trust will ever 
actuate our movements. We would laggMt to such 
paper* as have given currency to impressions of im- 
proper tnolivee on tbe part of others, either by their 
oarrespondenti or otherwise, whether they had not bet- 
ter copy the article Ibr the benefit of some of their cor- 
respondents. 

The S. W. Far., is a handaomc quarto of 6 pa^es, 
published weekly at three dollai* per annum, edited 
by Messrs. N. G. Forth and John Jenkins, and is one 
of the most spirited, varied, and alily edited agricultn- 
ral papers in the United states. A Misiinippian, tra- 
veUiog in Egypt) is giving a very interesting series of 
letten upon the scenery and agriculture of the Nile. 
We trust that the day will soon arrive, when agrieul' 
tmal travels abroad will be Kught for and read with 
avidity, and take the |dace of tboae that have too fre- 
qnently fiooded the woild abont danciog guls, stage 
plajen, and the tnth oT mawkish romantic literature. 



BerkshircEi, selected by A. B. Alien in England la 
yenr, and is prer^ired lo fill onliTf^, on modcrnte term 
fur yoiiiii; and grown animals. Tlic stcck is so ive 
knov.-n and so l.ighly appreciated, that it is deemed ui 
neccsiiary lo give n description of it here. This 1>U 
chase tios bctn male expressly lo aci^cmn'.oJaie the ni 
loL-rous orders from IhcEusl and Souili, fur this vnhii 
blc stock, which f.-om his r.inn can be supplicil al a 
seasons of the year, and with much less risk of IrL^n 
portation, than from their former location. We nfi 
our Southern fticnds to Mr. Starr, with the fiillect coi 
fidencc thai ihcir orders will be promptly and snliFlai 
torily attended lo, 

(TT- William K, Vail is aclinjj npent ftr IhcAme 
ican Agriciilturift, and 13 nnlhriristd personally, an 
by proiy lo receive subtcripticns. 



lOS.tl'rNatii.lli RallrridNtnby Hull. 
" ICt. fiir nury bull md Italif UulL 
" liH, Ibr DaiiT b ill rmd Dtftji liuU. 
'■ IM. ftir iHp nilklaf irid (hip niiiken. 
" Kit. Alt Kuawnrtli inid llurwiirih. 
" ICT, An ■■ dlfaUbUlQ'." read dlroUvepcnver. 
IST. !tdc<ilinini,iinir'17 tnudifla," rad or>T«- 
Thfi dSMriHiiii), l>a» lU, IhioiiriiB inliiniai.givnaii gnoii 
iuiiint>T«>IonDrMr. Balu-foll.fnr It hi much mi>rcaillM(l 
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ISABELLA GRAPE VINES, 

Or proWT ■!■ forfbrmlTiBTlnpyardf, propn^atM Onm and «iw 
uilrilni all llie good quajliln which Ibe iniwi Improved eulilTsrloB 
(bi avei leiiiEnn baa eoufoired on the vlnermrdi al rrotonPohit, 
aienow olliml lo the publk. Tlioaa whn may nirchaw will ra- 
cdva vneh Initiaetlona ai will malilF thom To Gulitvale IheGnpa 
wlOi «nTlrv luHcii, (provided thvlr locallly N nni foo f^r norlti.} 
AlI«maunl»Uimi, [irntnid, addiraapd In R.T.[;NnEHniI.L, 
H, D. WO Bnadway, n. ¥., will rccelvs aiuntkHi. Ha Ocbqalw 
eonOdm Uiai be hai » ftr anelliirBted (ha chuuler aad haWu of 



tkn. pnnkic, Ae. thai tbijr wHJ (Bunllr rlp« well inil pmaia 
r»d ftult irtin planKd In ohm) of tha Konbcn, all ib« WmMM, 
MMJIf aad Bombnt tana. Oaobw.lMI 
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■ad nDaxapOonalrie pedkna, Bianln gf Ibe cdtam of 
■I «« Bioadway, Newrort. 
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BWIBW OF THS HARKS T. 

Prices Current ia Wew-Yoik, October 1, 1848. 

ASHES, Pots, per 100 lb •5 60 to 5 « 

Pearta. do 5 7* ..6 88 

BEESWAX, YeUow, per lb ^ .. 30,^ 

COTTON, LouiBiana, do, 5.^ .. WX 

Upland, do 6X .. » 

Florida, d(X ..»•.•••..•.>••• 6 •• 9 

Alabama, do •• 6 •. lOJi 

PE ATHERS, Aroerican, live, per lb W , . 30 

FI.AX, American, per lb 8 ,, • 

FLO0R, Northern and Wentem, via Brie Ca- _ ^ ^^ 

nal,perbbL 4 57 ..4 50 

do. via N. Orleans. 4» •• 4 JJ 

South em, per bbL 4 62 ..4 76 

RYE,perhbL ^3 ..3 50 

afEAL,Coni,perbbL 2 88 ..3 00 

do. perhhd ISM ..13 60 

WHEAT, Westera, per bushel, 80 .. 98 

70 .. 80 



Southern, do. 



60 
66 
52 
S3 
27 
82 
91 



.. 



61 
SB 
64 
96 

98 
26 
.. 1 12 
.. 140 
.. 8X 
..14 00 
..10 80 
..12 60 
..287 
215 00 



RYE, Northern, per bushel, 

CORN, do. do 

Southern, do. 

BARLEY, per buahel, 

OATS, Northern, per bushel ,.... 

Southern, do 

PEAS, Field, do 

BEANS, White, per bushel, 1 20 

CLOVER BEED.perlb 8 

TIMOTHY SEED, per Ueree of 7 ba 10 00 

FLAX SEED, rough, do. do. ...... 10 00 

clean, do. do 12 00 

RICE, per 100 lb. 2 26 

HEMP, Russia, per ton, 210 00 

American, do — 

HOPS, first sort, per lb 11 

LEAD, Pig, per lb. 3H 

Sheet and Bar, per lb 4X 

OIL, Linseed, American, per gal. 91 

PLASTER OF PARIS, first quality, per ton, 2 25 

angronnd do 1 7S 

BEEFMess, perbbL... 7 25 

Prime, do 2 60 

Oano, do. 176 

PORff,Mess, do 8 26 

Prime, do ..«. 6 00 

LARD,per lb. 7 

BUTTER, best Table, per lb 16 

Western, guod, per lb. 10 

fflifpping, do 6 

CHEESE, in boxes and casks, per lb. 6 

HAMS, Smoked, per lb 7 

Pickled, do. 6 

Shoulders, smoked. 4 

BEBF, Smoked, do 6 

8ALT, LtTerpooI, cround, sack • 120 

do. fine, do 1 66 

SUGAR. New Orleans, per lb. 4 

TOBACCO, Virginia, do 3 

Kentucky, do 2X 

TALLOW, American, do. 6| 

WOOL, American Saxony fleece, per lb. ... . 8i 

Full blood Merino do. do 28 

Half to three-fourths do. do. ..•• 24 

Native to half do. do 18 

8HEBP PELTS, each, 20 

HAT, new, per lOOlb 60 .. 02 

old do 62 .. 75 

POTATOES, new, per bushel, 18 •• 95 

EGG8,perl0O, 100 106 

Rbkaru, Oct Iv— It wni bo seen by oar quotatkma that a laige 
redttcthm in the priee of Wheat and Floor has been experienced 
ainee our last, as was then anticipated, and we kmnr of no causes 
to carry prices above these depreaeed rates for tfie prawu t The 
tarifiT which has passed since our lait went to pren, has not been 
ftit In any vpward tendney of Agrteoltnral producti as yet, though 
it has not b^ wtthoat its effect m airasdng the downward oouse 
of prices, and wlthont It, it to ImpaBrihleto eay how fhr they would 
JiSTe receded with the Immense supplies on band, and the non-oon- 
sumeiB which would have beendauy added to the aimy of produc- 
en, from the ranks <tf the unemployed aitieans and manufkcturen. 
As these last, however, have been called back fa great numbere to 
their fonner occupatloos, and the eovne of tUngs will be the con- 
■tont angmentatfcn of the eonaamfaig cleans, we nuqr confidently 
ntidpate ere long, a gradual appioxlmatkin to the ibimer satisfae- 
toiy prices of agrfeultiiral products. There Is bntalhaited demand 
from abroad for any potUon of our sorplas. No change of oonafr- 
qvenee has occurred in other articles thpngi^etaoe our last 

Oanui M4murr, Sept 26.— llSOOaitle In market; 2900 Sheep 
md Lombs ; and 40 Cows and Oalvea. 

PucBs were ertre mely lo w, $4 to tiSO befag Hie mge ftr «r- 
mam JB9tft^baa0i ftwr choleeaaimalsthe rats offrsslonaHy went up 
toft OnrassMlCbiMssoIdftumtlOto |S$,somettaDesashlgh 
u|fle.^^«» raued fhun 11,90 toH^O Mcordtag to quall^. 
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0:^ Iq consequence of the removal of the 
former publisher of this paper to England, it 
will hereafter be published by Messrs. Saxton 
acd Miles, booksellers and publishers gene- 
rally, at No. 205 Broadway. All letters on 
business relating to the Am. Agriculturist, 
should be addressed, post-paid ^ to them. 

SAXTON & MILES, 

PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 

206 BROADWAY— NEW YORK. 

WhoUsdU and Retail Dealers in Theological, CUuaicab 
jSgricultural, Health, Miscellaneous aridSchool Book, 
8. & M., intend keeping a full supply of all works relatbig to 
Agriculture and its Improvement, and to the sciences connected 
therewith ; and to make their store a DtroT, where ihe FASvaa 
BsncuLLY can find tey thing he may wish, whether perulnfaig 
to his business or otherwise j and also where he can send bis or- 
ders for books, with the confidence that they will bo prompUy and 
faithftaUy attended to. 

THE HEALTH ALMANAC fob the YEAR 1843.— 
Devoted to th€ Law tohidi reglate the at wal, crigi- 
naSy deigned for the Spirit qf Man — By a Vsgeta- 

BLE Eatbb. 

CONTENTS.— Equinoxes and 8o]stioea..Ee]ipBeeln the Tear 
184d-€alendar, with Maxima on Health, Law, Polley and MhNt 
—Agrlcullaral Siailstles of the U. 8. bv Hon. H. L Elswonh— 
Mastication— Life— Milk— Nolhhiff made In vain— The Stomach 
and Internal Canal— Worms in Living Creatures— On 8wine*s 
Flesh as food— Original Food of Man— Reladon of Man and Wiiii 
—Relation of Parent and Child— Preparation of Bread Stuff- 
Bread Making— Head Ache— Life and Death— Formation of the 
Teeth— Bankrupts-^Eating—Cluery answered— Disease and Pani 
—Bathing— Sleep— Drearnlnc— General DURrenees of the Sexrs of 
the Animni and Vegetable KloflAmr-Bateaof Poatage, 4rc 

Published by SAXTON dt MILISS, 905 Broadway— price 6 cents 
single copy ; 37 1-9 cents per dox.; ft 50 per 100 ; 90 dais, per 1000 

R. H. HENDRICK80N. 

ICIPDLETOWN, BVTUEB COUlTTTy OHIOy 

Is now prepared to fill orders fbr tkarough-bred Berkshire Pigs. 
fhMB the iMe hnponed boais Whidsor Castle and Eari Crmven, and 
twenty choiee sows puichased of A. B. Allen, a part of Ids recent 
imiM>rtalion. Figslnpatosftomthlssapaiorstoek wttlbefnmishGd 
stiJMantially caged and delivcrod on the canal at Middlelown, or on 
board steamboM at Cincinnati, Aom 930 to $50, according to age 
and quality. Orders accompanied with caah, will alwaya eeeure 
the preference. 

aLso— Pigs bied ftmn the soperi) boar KeoDwmthfOf astock of 
the laigeat and finest kinds of white hap laBnglaud, also imported 
by Mr. Allen Isst October, crossed on the splendid laige white Mi- 
aminogs of this iountry. The Mlamis have been long noted for 
their large sizes. Animals of this bi«ed have occasionally eome 
up to the enormous weights of IfOO and 1400 lbs., and it Lt belie%-ed 
that the mas of Kenil worth on them, will eacfly attain the welgtits 
of 700 to 1000 lbs. at 16 months and two years old, if well flitted. 
Pigs of this cross $9S per pair, caged and nUvosed ae above. Refer 
to the edkonoftfais ptper. 

CovtoBts of tbts Number.- Editorial. 

Prises awarded by the N. Y. State Agricultnrai Fair, Septen- 

ber, 1849 103 

Deaeriptlon and lemaiks an the above Fair 195 

Tour hi England No. 7, Manoree, Snb-eo0 Plows, and Fum- 
ing generally 193 
PradlMiFanuifv.— Wbaat-ebeafFana, 901 
RaWnfank^MomsMoltteaiiUB. 9ft» 
Silk Worms, preservatkm of eggs, 906 
HatcMng - Cocoonery 207 
Water Rotting Hemp, SK* 
Whito Beriteiiire, Sine of South Down Sheep, 910 
Annual Fair of the R4iyal Agricultural Society, England - 

Original Correspondenee—C. 8tsrr on Wobnm Pigs, 91 1 

Suggestions Ibr Agifeiiltaral wrften, WbitHngtMi Wheat, te. 919 
Mlarisrfppl, Its Sota, CHmate, and nodnote, 914 

Enquiry for Jaeks— To Gorreanondents— Autumn, 91 7 

Seieottons. 
Cnltnie of Oottoo— Vegetable Oompass, 918 

Oom stalk Sugai^The Beiu 910 

RoTiewof Books. 
Old Agricultural writeis. Bamabe Ooogo, Esq. 

BdUor'a Table. 
Fibr of the A a oriean IneUnno-Dbrectoiy for Faka 
8, W. Fanner— Porcbase of BerksbiroSi Agents, Bmta, Ad- 
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Exln BUiek. 
TaCjntT.BBdOi.VtMliljmttarhiaiaponei'DtgbMm . 

Cow, pn— g— I'ng iiT lBf illifcfci^ ta«Ilb:» _^ij^— 



ihtcmM , 

ta4 aotk OcU»«, IML 



AWABinn BT nn Aanaicuui ni- 



HI or ciVri*. 



To E. p. Prentice, Albuir, ft* b«if bnU, l^irita— 

Btuj Watoon, Coon. 2d do. PriiM H«l— ffilv. Bjadal. 

Adfa, I «ar 11(4 and q»>anlk 
10 Thomu Addit EumKl, IT. "JtA, hwt taU, Su- 

TtraAu Qilm CnjL 
8. w. We«, do. 2d do. Prinea oT Fulton— Sir. nwU. 

Wo. Gibboni, y. Jentf, 2d do. A«aW-£lilT. mdM. 

K P PrenLM, Alhwiy, best ew, MMild^r-aUwr au. 

«*■*' "id »«»j-«ImhbS5. 

To J A Pool, K. J. S^ haft,, 1Sd™-aa. Mp. 

»•» d« Mdo. iMiift^T.qMdll 

^e(f^ Colvu. 



worid^ bolls— Slver medAl, 
fa< Cotth. 
IlKTi«,-BaMmM *. Co.NYb«rtatI}nrIwin beifa— , 

OoldmedaL 
PNBHt,8ine«e,adteEiqdi«l3K--ailT. UflM. i 
Ittyia, BoMmu * Co. N Y 3ddo WMbiigtofc-SS* " 



_,^-8nTefeDp. ' 7^ 



To Jm, Bmbwt, Biooldro, bw bull— Savw Cup. 

JMlColM.. 
B. BMckEtt, CeniMctkat, boll mW-SilvsMcU. 
Cmiu 3 jicara oici Mi v^mrA. 
'^*- °=~ eiog, beM anr-8U*er mp. 



Angni BteDaflr, Snir 
j^&b Pbnfe, l^& 






Com. beat p«ir-aiTer cop. 

^, do. 2d do.— .snver cap. 
Ifoidj dfc_ 3d do.— Sarer cap. ' 



John B. DsTii, Derbjr, do. 

Jofan Hobb«id, GnillonL do. 

S^H- J"" ^ •pairofflnoiteo*— SDt. m«dd^! 

W, K. Towuend, Emi HftTen, do. a mir 3 nu dd' 

WDlldBV hnlll Hnnn- nuvlat 



Jobn A Poij, If JcTNT, 2d do 1 

BrooiXam,' ' '- 

Wwittm, Ewt Windior, Conn, belt, Betw WIllBtf— 
SilTer eni*: 
UwRDcc, SnuAlst, 9d ^ I(#i«— GBVer Mdtii ' 

GWlhlehen, Biwdfljn.'Wt.VgW-^ainrnip.''' '' 

;(Wp(?b, 2d do w34ra— Dipiomi: . 

.. -d^ir Jei«7,1»et:tIIy— Kploma. 

c Bi«kbi^%^Sio33Kfflm'w4d, ;, 



«ie 



Fair of the AmerlMn Inttltnte. 



Ijomg Wool £i0ct. 
C Blteklmniy Bedford, best, Bakewell — Silver eup. 
W Pirnie, Rye, 2d do do— SflTer medal. 

Long WoolLamba, 
C Blackburn, Bedford, best, Bakewell — Silver medal. 

MiddU Wool Bwki. 
O. Elliott, Middletown, N J best S Down— Silver cup. 
Dr. Catter, Shrewsbury, N J 2d do— Silver medal. 

MiddU Wool Ewt9. 
Br. Cutter, Shrewsbury, best, S Down — Silver cup. 

Middle Wool Lambt. 
Dr. Cutter, Shrewsbury, best. S Down — Silver medal. 

SwiKK-* Joan. 
H W Tibbets, Yonkers, best Columbia breed — SiL cup. 
Charles Starr, Jr, N Jersey, 2d, Berkshire — Diploma* 

80W9. 

Charles Starr, Jr, N Jersey, best, Berkshire — Sflv. cup. 
W Love, Blqgmiiigdale, 2d do Hampshire — ^Diploma. 

Bxlra Siock. 
H WTibbeto, Tonkers» best shoat— Diploma. 
R F Aitken, 4 fat hugs^Diploma. 
James Burling, Berkshire sow — Diploma. 

' POutTar. 
8 B Townsend, Newtown, L I, superior specimens of 
Bi]^meii eeese and Muscovy duqka — D4>loiiia^ 
Dairt PaoDUCTs— ^J^uf^er. * 

8 Yates, Palatine, N Y bestr— Sflver cup. 
John A Smith, Oran^ Co. 2d do — Diploma. ^ 

HW^Strong, do 3d do — ^Diploma. 

CAetts. 
8 Penny, N Yofk, l)eiBt— Silver eup. 
A B Lndlam, do 2d do-«J>i^loma« 

Plows and Plowiko. 
Minor, Horton, k> Co, Peekskill, best plow-^-Sfl. eup. 
F L Wyckoff, Fhitbnsh, L 1 2d ^o— Mver medal. 
Mooers At Slater, Ithaca, best plowing — Silver eup. 

[This was done with their «i6«liai plibw, to wUeh 

was awarded the gfM medal from the Institute 

last year.j 
F L WyckoO; Flatbush, 2d do— Silver medid. 
Atinof &. Hpftouj Pej^akill,- 34 4o**-X>iploma. 

Field Crops. . 
L Wyckoff,. Bvahyri^ L I best field- of .cal^bages,^ 

'acres— Sflver cup. 
G^urret Vreeland^ N Jersey, 2d do-^Dbloinft- - 
F J Betts, Newbuis, best'fleld of con^— Silver m^al, 
R F Carman, Fort Washington, I^ Y 2d do-^D^loma« 
F J Betts, l/ewiMrg, b^t fieldofo^ts—Baver medal. 

FatJiT. 
W P Bud, AIliNunr, 62 kinds of apples — Silver medal. 
R'A OomwaD, 49- Dey Mreet, sapbior applee^^l tof 

Am* OrchardisL - * 

R iTPdl, - PeHfaan,' mvetkit ^nter do^Blidgstnan^s 

GanL Ase^. '^ ' - 
Peter A. Ross, 225 Thimpswi-rt, da do— U 8 Fanner. 
8^ Carp*ater» 476 BoMry do do-^idlivatar. 
Dr. R F Underhill, Croton Point, superiw pippini-^ 
. BnidgiMm*sGa8d.Aitt.^ . 
A J Downing & Co 30 irarieties of pears and 60 of 
.^aro l ef ' flilvgr medaL 
J P Mantel, 62 do and 10 do— SQver medaL 
W Peed, eoraor 34th^ and 4th aveanc^ auperior taUe 

and winter pears — ^Am. Ordiardist. 
W Mosely. New Haven; Conn, q^eetmens of irinter 

peto— Bridgman's Giird. Asst. 
Judge T Dickersoi^ PiateEson, JX J» Siekle petura— Am. 

Qrehardi^t. 
R L PelL Pelham^ehoiee qoiMes— Am. Orehaidist. 
Dr. B FlT&deAll^ Crbloa Pofait, do-«Oray^ Agi- 

rieulture. 
Thos. H. PeildBS, Bbrtmi BfM«.» 11 eMee T«leii«i of 

Ibniga giapM Bflynn imM. 



Dr. Underhill, Croton Point, Isabella and Catawbi 

grapes — Johnson's Agricultural Chemistry. 
Matthew Antonides, Bro^yn, Isabella gn;peB — Gray*j 

Agriculture. 
John P. Haff, Fort Lee,N. J., Field grapes— U. S. Far. 
Ed Classen, 219 Delancey street. Sweet Water grapes 

— Manning on Fruits. 
Jaa W Burtis, Brooklyn, choice grapes — ^Am Orcbardist 
Bamum Blake, Franklin, Mass, cultivated cranberries 

— American Agriculturist. 

AGaiCULTURAL PaODUCriONS. 

Geo Chesteiman, Harlem, 40 ears white eom — 3 vob 

Cultivator. 
J Van Valkenburg, Harlem, 40 ears yellow com — 

S vols Gen Farmer. 
Wm P Buel, Albany, specimens of Dutton do— Dip. 
N N Wyckof; Bnshwick, L I, Tuscarora do— Cultiv. 
Grant Thorbum, Astoria, L I» Chinese do— Diploma. 
£ R James, Poughkeepsie, 1 bushel White flint wheat 

—Diploma. 
General R Herman^ Wheatland^ 11 beautlAil varieties 

of wheat. — ^Medid, 
J Van VrinUe» Bergaa/N' J, Egyptian wheat— Dip. 
J De Peyster, Flatbush, LI, do T>ipi«wf 

Qott A. O va«t ^^ Fio^t etreet, 1 bushel snper^r laick<> 

wlieai— ^Buel^s Fan Companion. 
D H A Field, 3d Aven^e^ 1 bushel superior oats-^^ 

YfibCnUiTator. ... 



TMfty-ons awards were made Ibr superior speeimeas 
of Aoweis sent (o .t^ garden duri)^ H^ Fair. 

VXQXTABLES. 

John Bakewell, 6 1st etreet, for the best and greatest 
variety of culinary ^regetahles — Silver medal. 

J James, Hail Gate, best and greatest variety, culti- 
vated as a field crop— Silver medal. 

R F Carman, Fort Washington, Sogar beets— U S Far. 

MfiVi^es, I<Dng lahtnd, majis^)])A Wttrzel— Gnty's Agri. 

J C Xlhompsoa^Staten lalaiwl. Cape broccoli — ^Bridge- 
man's Assistaat. * 

Daniel C FoQi^XfewtownxDiramliiadeabbage— Down- 
lug's Rural Architecture. 

John £ Ross, 225 ThottqpBoa street^ Dntmheaid eaV 
^iMg&— Diploma*^ . , ^ .. ^ 

&LA Willoughby. Bcook^ya, Cj^lery, Jte-^ohAston's 
Agricultural ChemistrT. 

Tlios Aid4is £mmetly 79th street I^gg plants, 4te^ 
Bridgeman's Assistant. ^ 

Jas Wiggius, Corporation garden, RlackwelFs Island, 
white and silver dun onioas — ^Bud's Fkr. Compan. 

Wm Yan Wyck^ Fishki!^ N Y, red and silVer skin on- 
" lotts^'-'Americaii AgiiealCiMst. 

Jolm Bryel, Jersey City, superior culinary t ^g e tatH cs 
Gray's Agrtealture. 

T B Wakeman, Beigeiiy N* J, liest taUe potatoes- 
Manning OB Frails. 

H W Tibbits, Yonkers, choice do^-JohnstimePii Agri. 



N B Sknith, Woodbury, Conn, saperior d»— Cultivator. 
S B Townsend, Newtown, L I, ehoieedo and tanups— 

Gray's Agriealtare. * 
^ R N Wyekoff, Boskwiek, L I, svperiergafden products 
-— Brii^eniait'to Assistaiit. ' 

N WycSnff, BnskwidL LI, do do— BuePs Com. 
Edwin lionl, Staten ttland,* pwupkina and squaalies— 

Bridgmaa^ Assistaat. 
Wtt Gol^Bg, 99tli street, Mperior pumpkiaa ■ Am. 

Agriculturist 
litt Fboik^'HirL Girta, eMea iw yi b I Ntt li ^ Mad 

nmr Tu WtmWU, 9tdf$ P#kgio 4b V8 



AwMfil oC VivBitaMi^'^AgfMidtaMlWio'Wa 



Wjtt H Hvgkesy Gknrumsy L I, tvperioff Cocoamit 
squashesy ito — ^American Agrieultiiriflt. 

WDI Covert, L I, superior garden products — U S Far. 

E J Sword^ Blooiningdale> Smyrna squaBhefr— John- 
stone's A^cultiml ChendBtry. 

A L Pell, Pelkam, snperior cahnuf Tegetablefr— Da^ 
na'fl Mack MaanaL 

John P Haff, Fort Lee, N J, nameroos yaneties of gar- 
den prodactfl — American Agriculturist. 

Henry Delafleld, superior culinary Tegetabies — ^Bridge- 
maji^ Assistant. 

D N I>einare«t, N J. 2 fimyma aqiiaiiiea «id a case ef 
eggs— Dana's Muck Manual. 

S Cburter, 28 Barrow street, 1 Uu^ pfumpkin — Dip* 

J Stowes, N Jersey, superior celery — ^Diploma. 

Raw and llfSk^factnnd silk. 
B It W H Jones, Manchester, Coim, beet sewing aSk 

-*^I>ipl0iMU (Sihrer modal having been befoie 

awaided.) 
£ Golding, Mansfield Centre, Conn, 2d best do— Dipt. 
J Ryle, Paterson, N J, best ball twist, sewing silk, Ibc 

•-^Silver medal. 
WmB Fink, Windham, Cmn, sewing siik-^IMplama. 
John McRae, 109 Caaal strcci, sBk eoids, gimps^ aad 

binding — ^Biploma, 
Eleanor M La Fetra, N Jersey, a pair silk stockings — 

Diploma. 
James Hawley, 2Sd street hArp strings Ibom Am. silk 

-— JHploma. 
Salmon Higgins, Ithaca, N T, best specimen saw silk 

— Gold medal. 
Wm liaylor & Son, 552 Broadway, ibr silk dtfubleraad 

winder — Sihrer medal* 

There were some bcantiftl eocooiBa and ehoicesilk 
goods shown, not specified above. 

AOBrCinl.TVBiAL MACHHrSS AMD IMTLMMMKn, 

D H Sonthwmth, Newbarg, best mrat madUne— Dip. 

(Gold medal haying been before awarded.) ■ 
Leonafd Anith, Troy, 2d best do do— DiphuMu 
Josiah Pratt, Bridgeport, Conn, potlable gristmill— 

Dipkmia. 
Prentles Sl Page, 40 Ellridge street, do dCH-DiplSBMu 
8 W Balloek, Calskill, best cotton p res s- D iptoma. 
Wm Bnlloek Jersey City, eombination power preafe, 

best ibr hay— Diploma. 
W 8 Jaeks, Catskill, lever railway prese 2d best fbr 

hay— Diploma* 
C T James, I^ewbmryipevt, Mass, Dywunmetep^Bip. 

(Sttyer medal before awarded.) 
J wiOiam% Jr, Salem, N* T, Dyna m emeter-^Dipioma. 
P H IMls, Clavetack, N T, home power maehiite— Dip. 
SamI PeoMMk, Chester eo. Pa, best driBing machine^ 

fiilTer medal. 
Bens iL Bttrfoot, ttiefammid Va^ best straw and staflc 

c«tters-«-Silyer ttedaL 
John Stsadiflh; FishkiU Landing, sliaweetter— Dip* 
P H Relle, <J^verack, N T, stiacw entter— Diploma. 
John Mooce^l Faltoii street, beat oom shdkr— Dip. 
CaMa Olds, com idantar— Diploma. 
Geo Page, Baltimore, Md, do— Dipkmuu 
CoDias ^ Burnt, OMo^ > 

Kensedy *> Co, agtt, 281 Peail street } 

press — Diploma. 
H Breach, BceolOni, hemi^aad flax bieaker— Diploma. 
Valeiitioe Brily, Baltimore^ Md, eon and eob. crasher 



now cVese 



Mask Poole, Brooklys, 8 garden syrmMo— Diploma. 

H Tower dt Co, MilburyMass, garfeni o es D iploma. 

Bd Townley, 75 Thompson street, 9 good bee>hif m ■ 
Diplomsu (8B«er medal beflwe awarded.) 
Several beautilbl speeimeBe of iKmoy were eochibited 
Mr. TliomMOtt'i Uvea.' 



The Agricalttiral Show was held in the 
krge eqaare, at the comer of Broadway and 
14th street. Two long doable sheda, extend- 
ing lengthwise thtouffh the area, were ap* 
propriated to the eattw, and pens were eon- 
▼enienlly arranged on two sides, for the 
sheep and swine, while ample room was ait> 
forded for the exhibitioB of the horses, and 
working and ftit cattle, in the centre. The 
nnmber of entries for cattle exceeded 100 
horses, mares and oolts, 15 or 20; sheep, 
50 ; swine, about 60 $ mnles, none ; jack, one. 

There were scTeral beaotiful specimens of 
short boms, though but a few were shown, 
and those from a limited number of herds. 
Mr. Prentice exhibited a few of bis choiee 
ones I also Mr. Poole, Mr. Emmet, and some 
others. But those on the ground were few, 
in eomparison with the numeroua fine speei« 
mens that might have been shown ; and wn 
can only hope that such arrangements will be 
ntade hereafter, as wiD call out the choiee 
hefds in fall force another ye^i'- 'Hie Duf- 
ham cow exhibited by Mr. Smith, of Brook- 
lyn, fwe in the fall from 88 to 34 1-2 quarts 
of milk per day, for 90 days in suece#sion, 
and averaged, from September to July, 597 
quarts per day, the last four months of which 
she was in calf. 

Four splendid yoke of working oxen were 
ediibited from Connecticnt, and more beau- 
tifU speeinaetts of 4 and 5 vear old cattle we 
never saw. One yoke had the brockle ihee 
of the Hereford, with the rapid growth and 
inngey character of that useful breed, while 
the others, somewhat more compact, had sU 
the characteristics of the beauttful New- 
Enehmd BcMns. Tbe^training of these ani- 
mals was perfect. They would perform 
their evolutions at the word of command, in 
a manner that would do 'credit to a well di^ 
eipliaed corps dP men, and Aame half the mi- 
litia of the countrv ; ttnd their etcM^ was quick 
enou^, even wiin a heavy load, to satislV 
any driver who had t6 walk beside' them, if 
any one doubts the capaeitjf of ox labor for 
the ordinary purposes of a farm, let -him bdy 
a pair or two of these cattle, and he will soon 
be '^envineed of the ineorreetness of Ms 
vietirs. These were delegate« from the 
513 pairs of wodtiog cattki shown at tke 
Newllaven County Fair. • i 

The immense ox exhiUied at AHmny, and 
b^ionging to Mr* ttast, was on the ground, 
aiid two, out Of five, beautiful cattle raised ky 
Mr. Tompkins of New Jersey. The Durham 
heifer, which took Ae prize, was the moat 
renMnteMeanimai ever shown in America, 
andlMt^s^H^eded, it itpfesumed» \ffmf^&^ 



^ItlJg 0f tt» j^y iwiftw i n - lp^ttw la»i 



'exhibited in England. We ahall give her 
idimeBtioDt in our next. One Herefofd on]f 
'Vm» shora, a ball belongingto Mr* Prentice, 
^and imported bj Mr. Sotham. No pure 
DeTOtt was on the ground. The native cat- 
tle, except those above enumerated^, were 
lew, and of little pretension, though we no- 
ticed some very good crosses. Two Alder> 
ny cows wet c exhibited by Dr. Poole, and a 
singuktly amalli • delicate, and 4hin, nloqe 
Jbaired Ohiua eow. with a fine, large, half 
.blood Durham calf by its side. 
A In horses, the show was very limited. 
Abdallab, a fine trotting horse, raised on 
Long Island, was there, and took the first 
fme, and Dr. Poole's thorough bred hort« 
Bmritan, got by Monmouth Eolipee, ^ fleet, 
yot substanlaal horse, well adapted for get- 
ting good roadstere. out of stocky maxesk A 
<atout| black Canadian, after the Norman 
atytey was shown from Orange, N. Jersey, 
iwell suited for producing serviceable faxm 
•and dray horses* The thotough bred mare, 
•Betsy Wilson, formerly owned by Genedral 
.Emory, of Maryland, but now owned. by Mr. 
.Watsonyof Conn* was shown, and H^ good 
.trotting mare, by Mr, Qbarles Starr, of JN* J. 
An imported Spanish Jack was exhibited 
by Dr. Poole, standing fifteen hands , high, 
end so loftily was the bearing of our Assetiine 
. hero, that it 8eem0d another fifteen hands to 
rthe top of his. ears, peering like a pair of min- 
'^ai^ts from 'the Oot#ic structure beneath. 
! Tke only sheep enhibited, were the South 
Downa and Bakewells. There were. some 
beautiful apecimensiof each. of .these ; but we 
.caimot forgive our f)uBnef«i that tbev. either 
. cannot or will nQt,texhibit some of the >wpr- 
.thy^toscendaots of .the prigim^ importation 
. ,of Spanish iqeriiMMk The«e were aa myvdaa- 
-Ue uoproueiiKiii^ ;to tll4- Onited States and 
."we feel aa^ if they ?wer9de«e(Bratiiif^ by tbeir 
neglect^ the v^^moty of; the illustrt^ua dead^ 
.Humphrey aad-Mviiigaton^who^ nearly, forty 
I yearn imee, at :a.. great ifH)rifie» of time.and 
- iftoney, sent, these ehoice repreaentatiyeaof 
.the woolly, tribe to thia qoonti^* There 
rshould be, and ca&.be, better iiM^tgB done for 
::tke fine wool interests of ^he couutxy, and 
• we tru4l su^b aofeMuiea will betaken aato 

•ecure ft.^^itable diapW 9S these animals, 
in 1843. 

I. The iwtoeifweliirly. represented in the 
,iBedadiirefesChinfVi, and liieir crosses. There 
'.were eome beautiful saecimens of these, apd 
;4f iuy one doubu that n is the com-c|ib alene 
' Ihat mukea the pork, let him scan olosehr the 
. line, forms, thin imir, mellow elastic handling, 
IM ddiesite li^iba, ei^ quiet eoii»ieiieM#^^« 



pressive of peace with ail the world, exhibit- 
ed by some of the grunters inside the yard, 
and their Hammish kindred without, a roam- 
ing, restless, thriftless brute, with legs reach- 
ing to the back*bone, the bristles of a porcu* 
pine, the hide of a rhinoceros, the stiout of 
a plowshare, and all the grim aspect and un- 
thrifty look of a wolf or hyena ; thrice curs- 
ing the human race — ^a curse to their neigh- 
bors, a curse to their feeders, and a curse to 
their eaters. 

The show on the whole,, though progres- 
sive, was not what it should have been, and 
not what we hope to see it hereafter. There 
is much fine stock within a reasonable dis- 
tance of this City, which ought to be exhi- 
bited at this Pair, and our own exertions shall 
not be wanting to call it out another year* 

The agricultural inmlements were limited 
in nnm£9r. We i^ak notice' them more 
particularlv in connection with the reports; 
some of which we intend to give in our next. 

The .only fidd crops entered for prises, 
were those enumerated in the list of premi- 
ums, which show that exertion alone is want- 
ing to insure excellence in this department. 

KANUFACTU&ED ASTlCUtS, 4c. 

The Fair Ibr tke e!riiib{tioa of Munillustiired Azti. 
des, Fruits, Flowers, and Hortieelttiial PnidaetioBi, 
was held in the spaeioas ealoea st Nibki's, and the 
psmises a^ioining ;. ajad a xidi asd beantUol diqklay 
it wa^ and well calculated to gratliy every truly patri- 
otic feeling, aiid iiwpire. the fullest coafideaee^ that 
tnsTY rational want, either of neeet^ty, comfort, or 
luxury, can be adequately supplied by our own eiti- 
seas, and (km ow own resoaroes. We eanaot, oC 
comae, be expected to givemore than a passing glanee 
at the thjagB innuBiccable, that met the eye at every 
turn, nor would it be proper thus to occupy oar alwet, 
M weroomi yet thetemptatiop is inesistible, to ai«i- 
tion a few of the prominent articles, whidi, we trust, 
wiU not be vithput iateiat and iasCnictSoa to most of 
our readers. 

la the. loesft apfeopiiated to elollis, we ohsetv«d 
some beaatifiil spedmeas of bioadelotiis, tiM goU 
medalibr which weat to die J^fiddleses Cos^, liOiraB, 
Mass. Bich and varied specimens of fancy cvsi- 
incres» iaoeiM eno^g^ we aheuld Judge, to satioiy the 
most Parisian taste, yet possessing a fiimaeM and 
duinbilitiy that msiics them as peesliariy Aaterieaa. 
There were Mi beaver eloths> of a thickness and svb- 
Mance equal to a pine dapboaidy dnwa m the subslsa- 
tial fabric suited to aa<mter aero gaiment. BeaatSAd, 
delieate flannels^ of a tostura finer than we ever ae- 
ticed in a fcHOciga article, were seat from BaUud, Yak 
Bt Co., Ando^er» Mass»» who were justly conipliMiisd 
with the gola medaL 

neeottea goods w«e net aaaieiMS,but of great 
merit. Elegsat ehints, tastdVil calicos, aad beamiihl 
cambrics, each of a substantial Idnd, Uxf ear ladies, 
who wear .tesriosa Asavis» no esenso flnr aot wearisg 
Amerioan dothiag with tbsto. 

Xa shoes, sad aU that peitaias to the phySMsal undor- 
standing^ oar aitisaas seem to hare eclipsed ^cm- 
seNesi sad were swae of oar dandies iaXmope, with 
a particle of just taste ia their aoddte^ they Midi i» * 



jnrt th«ae urtidet finmi tke mkited flCttleti, Inttead of 
wewing what ihtj now tend 4,000 miles to iirocaM. 

The Leather depaitment» tgpecmXtf of the fancy 
luad, was amply represented. Among Uie numerona Ta- 
rietles, was shown a piece of morocco, which had been 
taken from ttie liiing goat, cleaned, thoronghly tanned, 
dressed, and from a part of h, a pair of shoes had been 
made, all within the iaerediUy short space of 12 hoars. 

The staffed birds were there, in all their lioh, and 
gay, and varied plumage ; and so natoml was their 
appearance, and so spirited their attitndes, that we 
atanost listened to hear tiieir merry notes. 

A ease of glass eyes, looked life-like eaongli to eiHe 
a timid maiden^ or ihywn tenors inio a heart of steel. 
Let those who donbt the efibctivenesB of this organ 
alone, gase on these spectral things, and they will no 
loagcr iioestiott tiieiP pow«r. We h«v« seen many 
worse in use^ and coold properly enoogh adiise seme, 
as Lear did Gloster, 

^< Get thee glau eya. 
And, like a scurvy politician, se$m 
To see the things thou dost not.'' 

Li hats, we haTe nothing left to desire. For forty 
years, at least, we believe America has made as per- 
fect and tasteM beavers as the world afiords. The 
dieplay of this artide was namerevs and elegaaL 
Some specimens of the Florenee Uai4» «»d the Tuscan 
and Amazone bonnets^ were net to be. surpassed in 
beauty and durability. 

The articles of fancy work, embroidery^ and all the 
et ceteras of female taste and ingenmtyy including the 
half iinished/orms that adorned the traaqiarent eases, 
whose exquisite monlding% following tiie lines of 
beauty, Burke has so justly ddineated, and which a 
Phidias or Praxitiles mi^ht embody in a more durable, 
but not a more enchanting guise^ only served to excite 
a desire that the remaining ontlinea had been filled 
«p; but as in these, and the whole class of female 
adornments, that existed with so mneh profusion and 
taste, we are but noTieesi we must glaiM^e over them 
in silence, and confine ourselves to the more substan- 
tial matters of interest. 

The display of silver and brittaoia war^ clocks, 
chronometers, philoeophical aiad nautical instroments, 
euUery of all kinds, button^ needles, pins, cut glass, 
4tc., leaves us nothing unprovided for in these varieties* 
More tastefnji, accurate, or highly finished articles than 
those aboTeenumerated»axenottobelband, than filled 
the shelves and show eases. Surely» if we can make 
what was there shown, we can make anything. 

The variety of india rubber articles would seem to 
be nearly perfected, from the display we saw ; and eon« 
sciences can now, we should think* be made to order 
elsewhere^ than at Washington and our State capitals. 
Wall street and minor places^ and much more Chester- 
fieldian, combining the elegant and the graceful, with 
the useful and convenient. 

The submerged, and tide, and current water wheels, 
canal k>ck gate» iron planing, and screw boU catting 
machines, are dOl inventions of great ment and utifity. 
There were splendid specimens of rolled brass and 
copper, and a very sueeessftd imitation of Russia sheet 
iron, and many speeimens of boiler inm, not to be c»> 
eeeded in merit. There were several beantiAi) sam> 
pies of solar, coarse, dairy, and table salt, from Syra- 
cuse; also fossil salt fVom the Virginia mines, and 
beauti(\il Epsom salts, alum, copperas, and other chem- 
icals; splendid chandelien, girandoles, astral, oil, 
eamphine^ and kurd lamfs. There was a modd of an 
improvement appUed to bridges, by that veteran builder, 
Capt. Damons, of Northampton, Mass., in which the 
braces stand only in one direction, and an inverted, add- 
ed to the usual ardk, gives in this eombinationy a vast 



addltioDal strength and stabUity. Thesewasalsoanew, 
and it appeared to us a peculiarly safe, yet economical 
lode, exhibited by Mr. Wilson from the same town. 
Eli Kirk, 300 Broadway, sent in some beautiAil orna- 
ments manufaetured irom Anthxacite coal, that rivalled 
the precious gems almost, in glossy beauty. Burden 
of Tnry, was there too, with his patent horse shoes, 
which he will hereafter make, almost as cheap as cut 
nails, and save the fanners many a lost day, in waiting 
on the la^ard Y uleans, while forging this never rrady 
article by hand. We hope he will said the nails along 
with than, 9B they are always to be made at the last 
minute. Brasiers' rods, made ihrfrnghont vrUh .dnihra* 
ciU coaly by Peter Cooper, of this City, well merited 
the gold medal they received. Several specimens of 
iron rooA were shown, and utensils of galvanised iron^ 
satoiated with sine, and unassailable by rust, would 
seem to elevate the coarser metals, in some measure* 
to a par with the finer and more preekMis. Blr. Webb» 
of Wilmington, sent some beautiful specimens of com 
stalk sogar. There is but (me tiung left for him to do 
in this matter, which is to demonstrate the practica- 
bility of making it jmQ^itoUy, and the silken tassels of 
the right hand gift of Uie Indian goddess, will wave in 
the ridiest luxuriance, almost uninterruptedly from 
Cape Horn to the souroes of the Mississippi. We 
relnetantly dose tlus brief notice, with the fact, that 
1700 sfMdmMs were here exhibited, showing a conside- 
rable inerease in the display over any preceding Fair. 

TussACK Orabs. — Captain Ross, of the 
Antarctic Expedition, recently from the Falk- 
land hlandi, g^vee a glowing deaoripiiien of 
a new species of Bog Grati discoTered timre, 
which it may be of great iihportance here* 
after to add to the productiona of our own 
country. We qnote from the (Eng.) New 
Farmer's Jovrnal. He says-* 

^The splendid tnssaek grass is the gold and gknyoT 
these Islands. It wiU, I hope, yet make the fintane of 
Orkney and Irish landowners of peat bogs. Every aai« 
mal here feeds apon it with avidity, and Ihtteos in m 
short time. It may be planted and cut bice the guinea 
grass of ike West Indies. The blades are about six 
ftet long, and ftom 900 to 300 shoots spring from eaa 
plant. I have proved, by several esperiments, that cm$ 
man can eat 100 bundles in a day; and that a hone 
will greedily devour five of these in- the same time* 
Indeed, so Ibnd of it are both horses and eows, that 
they will eat the dry tnssaek thalch from the roofref 
Uie houses in preferenee to good grass.. About Asnr 
inches of the root eats like the mountain cabbage, it 
loves a rank wet peat bog, with the sea spray over it* 
Indeed when the sea beats over it with th» greatest 
violence, and the sea spray is canied fturthest, thea the 
tnssaek grass thrives best on the soil it loves. AU the 
smaller islands here, though some of them are as large 
as Guernsey, are covered with tnssaek, which is nutria 
tious an tiie year. The whole of the gentlemen en the 
expedition are delighted with the CVdkland islands, sirf 
express themselves as being more pleased with them 
timn even with New Zealand. Some thinkthstoii 
every way bettor fbr c<Aonisatioa, even with the dnns^ 
back of wanting timber trees there* I have tamed a 
gnanaeoe flrcmi Patagonia. He lies down b efa r etha 
fire, with his head on my knee, like a dog, thongb he is 
now as tall as a donkey. I hope to get more ia the 
Falkland Islands. They browse on the poorest land, 
and their ilesh is like venison. Their wool is thick, 
bntlAArnotsoviauabeasthatoflhealpaca. I 
soon to give a favorable account of my addasg to 
domestic breed of aniomls the valaahle ibr seal.'* 
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Patbrt dnrcop Paint CsBixirT. — ^A respeetaUe | 
Biiglish Jonnial aimouEces a new invention of Stuoeo 
wbkh is pronounced perfect^ after the following fash- 
ion:— 

*^ We have had an opportunity of seeing some speci- 
mens ik this cement that have for three years been ex- 
posed by the sea-side in a situation subject to the 
storms of winter and the heat of summer, in Plymouth, 
where the cement is manufactured, and where the 
dimate is well known as not the most dry in the king- 
dom; and we were surprised at finding a complete 
growth of granite stone, firom what was, when laid on 
tike walls of the building, a sort of fluidized substance 
mixed with sand. We could hardly, in fact, find a more 
appropriate name for the composition than a fluid stone. 
It may be applied by a conmM>n plasterer, with his or- 
dinary tools, dVer any surface, be it brick, or plaster, 
or old stucco, or wood, or slate, or even glass itself 
(such is its tenacity); any building eoYsred with it be- 
coming encased in stone, resisting and defying as it 
ripens or becomes hard, any action of the atmosphere 
either of wet, frost, or heat, increasing in hardness the 
more exposed it is, and is arriving at maturity and per^ 
fection when other cements and stuccoes are beginning 
toperiBh.** 

fr this is not some egregious pufi*, of which we must 
acbiowledge ourselves somewhat suspicions, it must 
prove invaluable to such as desire an air tight, water 
tight, durable and elegant building. The composition 
is not given. 



Erie Osnaty J^crlcnHaral Fa^. 

On the 6th and 6th of October we had the pDeasure 
df attending the Erie eounty Agricultural Pair at Bnf- 
fhlo, together with the Mechamcs' Association for the 
same county, and their Bochester guests, who united 
with them in a fine display of furniture, edge tool9, and 
a great variety of other things eombining the elegant 
and the useful. The weatbcs* was of the most delight* 
ftil antomnal kind thro«ghout,'--the mechanical show 
Iras in the beautiful, large stone cottage of Doctor 
Johnson,— -while the agricultural was hdd in the ex« 
tensive grounds and shady park which adonis it imme- 
diately in the rear. It was said to be twice as exten- 
aive in animals, and various other things, as that of 
last year, and in visitoM, espeemUy ladies, to have 
been at least qnadmpled, showing that the interest in 
agriculture and all appertaining to it is greatly upon 
t&B increase in this quarter. 

Of HoiseSy the exli^itloii was much superior to what 
w« supposed it could have been, oomprising several 
vary fine stallions, brood mares, odiB, and match and 
single horses in harness. The stock most highly ap- 
proved was the produce of the eelebn^ed trotting 
hoBses, sent out here several years since ihnn Long 
island, by T. T. Kissam, £sq.,of New York, being ftdl 
toothers, Bellfounder and Bettport. 

The show of neat cattle was such, as, we will ven- 
ture to say, few counties in the state will equal, though 
we ean recollect, nine years since, that not a single 
improved animal w«S owned in the county. Mr. L. F. 
AUte, of Black Rode, had up a draft of 13 head of 
Dinliiims and Devons, while Mr. Warren Granger, and 
OTBe others, fell bnt a little behind in the display of 
ftinben end grades, and natives also woe plenty, uf a 
fliperier quality, together with about twenty yoke of 
■npeib wudung oxen, and fat beeves and steers, that it 
^MMild have done credit even to the fim^hf y ^H market 
^England. 

In sheep, the exhibition was quite limited, a few na- 
liues, SoBth Downs, and Merinos, and a greater nam- 



The number of swine was not large. The best were 
of the Berkshire breed; but some others, or a most 
enormous size, struck us as being a cross of the Wo- 
bums. 

Of Butter, when we consider the great number of 
large dairies in this vicinity, the show was very mea^ 
gre, but lor this deficiency ample amends were made in 
the cheese. A lot of five, weighing about 100 lbs. each, 
belonging to Mr. Arnold, took the first premium; some 
others, of very great dimensions, we thought of scarce- 
ly inferior merit They weighed reqwctivdy 27fiij 
269, 267i, 267, and 252i lbs. They were made by Mr. 
Austin, of Hamburg, who keeps 80 cows— each che^e 
being made fkom three milklngs of the whole herd* 
James Murray, Esq., of this city, purchased the largest 
at 10 cents per pound, to send to his friends in Scot* 
land. We shall net be mudh sttrprised if the bonny 
Seotflt, upon i«s arrival, took it for an additional hill 
among the Grampians, or Cheviots, fresh risen under 
the auspices of a gilded moon, from- old Ocean's watery 
bed. The product of Bfr. Austin's dairy the present 
year wiH be at least twelve tons, and some of his neigh- 
bors scarcely fall behind; indeed, Hamburg, in Erie 
county, has become one oi the most celebrated dairy 
districts in the United States, though it has been re^ 
cently settled, and we have never heard of their being 
beaten in size, except in one instance which we be- 
lieve was by CoL Meecham, of Oswego. 

The Fann Implements were a very poor dmw, as to 
numbers and variety, and we really hope to see, in this 
great commercial and agricidtnral depot, a better one 
hereafter. Mr. Smith, the plow manufacturer here, 
had a ikir assortment ; others exhibited scarce over twu 
each. The Furnaces were pretty Airly represented in 
stoves; that exhibited by Mr. Dudley being the best, 
most durable^ and simple, which we have yet seen for 
plain cooking in the farmer's family. 

In farm, garden, and green house Plants, and grains 
and roots, there was a fine display, the same also of 
household manufhetures, eoeoons and silk. 

The Mechanics' Show was quite respectable. The 
plowing match was a very spirited contest, and we 
thought excited more attention than anything else. 
fbre noble pairs of horses, and one yoke of cattle en- 
tered for competition; Hie quantity of land to be plow- 
ed being one quaiter of an acre. The woric vras beau- 
tifblly done in very close time, Mr. Curtis' team taking 
the prize, having accomplished the task in 51 minutes. 

The committees then made their reports, which were 
short and to the point, and read upon thte ground, and 
the prizes declared oflT by the seci>?tary, and the Socie- 
ty adjourned to the 1 5th of November, when the pre- 
miums for the best improved farms, root, and grain 
crops, will be passed upon. 

A veify pretty display of Poultry was made upon 
the occasion, and among the curiosities, we noticed 
some China fowls, exhibited by Mr. Hodge, and but 
little larger than flOl grown Wi>odcocks. 

Black Palbier Work. — We notice in the 
last New Farmers^ Journal, of England, that 
Wm. Webb baa aacceeded in efiectually de- 
atroyiog this peat, v^kicfa had taken poaaea- 
aion of a field of Sweeda tnrnipa. He first 
tried smoking them, without any effect. His 
next application waa duat acattered on the 
leaveis which threw them upon the ground, 
but they aoon recovered and recomnienced 
their ravages. The plan then adopted, 
waa to take large aucculent elder boughs^ 
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dtem them over the pbniSy by which tbey 
were swept on to the ground^ and while in 
this mtuatioii, he sowed fre9k slacked lime 
orer them, which nearly cleoiied the field. 
A. sabeequent application of the last remedji 
effectnaUy vanquished the maranders. 

. Raisiro Indigo.o— We would earnestly oall 
the attention of our sonthem agrienltarists, to 
the consideration of again making indigo a 
staple in their productions* It was formerly 
raised in large quantities at the south, hut we 
heliere the profit of producing it was mate- 
rially lessened bv its subsequent extensive 
culture among the natives of British pro* 
vinces in the cast Indies and elsewhere ; and 
the great demand for cotton since created 
here, has withdrawn paUic attention fVom 
this subject altogether. A writer in the S. W. 
Farmer says, one reason of abandoning the cul- 
tivationof it in South Carolina was, the escape 
of an offensive, and to some extent, deleter!* 
ous gas, in the fermentation. This difficulty, 
modern chiniistry can undoubtedly obviate. 
Edwards^ history of the West Indies, written 
many years since, gives some imporiaBt data 
on the culture, manufacture, and expense of 
producing it, though a modem American 
genius put on this subpct, will doubtless- de- 
velop, some new, improved, toore economi- 
eal, and profitable plan of raisitig and prepare 
ing it for market. 
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ion and WtUer ^smloiit.**Onei of 
the greatest and most beautiful agrieullucdl 
improveneients thai we sow in England, was 
the water msadows ) and .these intsorested us 
the more, in censeqnencocf our feeUng the 
necesaity of adopting .Aem in onr. own ol»> 
mate, where they are doubly needed on oo* 
eoont of iu much greater dr^ess } aaid the 
superior facilities fsom the natnnd ousface of 
America and its nnmberleso riven, brooks 
and springs^ which eoeni afamost fwrmed by a 
beneneent Frovidenee^ foir the express por^ 

Cse.of irrigating our thirsty and parent 
ids. We shall pass ovnr sipek aa ave found 
on the Husibor, and other rivers embtying 
directly into th^ sea, as they ore Aooded by 
oceans of embonkmottko tKrongh shuses, at 
the rise of. tides, insunoMnos already fs«niliar 
to our readers on the Jersey nuurahea in the 
viciaiiy of NewoYork, asAlsootPbikdeliAia 
and other plaoes along the sea coast, i * Thoy 
are also much on the some ptiac^ as the 
rise fields oi the soulh^ which are flooded 
from the sea or the llieaissippi. . 



All who have ever heard of the overflow- 
ings of the Nile, or passed up the magnificent 
valley of the Connecticut, aiong the banks of 
the Genesee, and the wide spread delta of 
the Mississippi, and hundreds of others of 
our rivers, cannot but have noticed the sur- 
passing fertility given to the land, in conse 
quence of the annual rise of their waters, 
and the deposite from the enriching sedi- 
ment ; it is to avail themselves of something 
like the advantages of these ffreateoveiflow- 
ings, on a small scale, from their own little 
rivers, that the English landholders have con- 
structed their water meadows, and in somie 
instances have gone to a very ^eat expense 
in so doing. It is computed that there are 
at least 70,000 acres of water meadows in 
Gloucestershire, Beiks, Wilts, and Hants, 
which have been made at an expense of from 
5/. to 45/« per acre, the average not being 
less perhaps than 151. or say $75 per aere. 
Johnson asserts, that in 1821 forty acres of 
the FVeegate Whins, ten of which were made 
from a poor sandy soil, thrown up by the sou 
in the vicinity of Edinburg, cost 1000/., and 
let for about 600/. per annum, and are in n 
constant state of improvement. The Qraig- 
iatinny meadows, near the same place, let for 
20/. to 30/. per acre per annum, while ** in 
1826, part of the Eari of Moray's meadow 
fetched 57/. ($5275^ per acre per annum." 
But it must be recollected that these are in 
the vicmity of a large town, where the grass 
is cut dteily, and carried in fresh, ^nd reUdled 
at high prices for soiling. In no other waV 
could these meadows oonimand such eiBoj- 
bitant rents* They yield four to five enfiOfm 
of grass every season, which if* dried, it is es- 
tteiated would nearly eoual two tons in 
weight at each cutting. But the water used 
liere for ovetfiowing is unusuaHy ricA^ it r#- 
^eiving the wash 'of all the sewers of tkh 
large town, and hence their greatly inoreaMl 
fertilising efiects. 

As it respecti the enriching matter fouMl 
in other waters, we quote frota Johi^n^ 
'Pa»; EncT. pace '684. >* With regard to the 
compo^tion of river water, there have beMi 
several chimical examinations | Chat of. the 
Thames was analysed by Dr. Bostock, who 
found in 10,000 psrts, after most of Its mth 
chaniciillT suspended- matters had subdded^ 
about 1 i4 parts of foreign sufostonceV) Ti»: 
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Organio niatter% • 
CaroOnoteof limo, 
Sulphate of lime, 
M nriath of soda, 



0.0Qf 
1.53 
0.15 
Oi» 
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*' In an equal qaaality ot the watera of the 
Clvde, Dr. Thomsoft foimd 1 1-6 part of solid 
attDetaocesi namely,-*- 



Common salt, 0.369 

Muriate of Mameaia, 0.305 

Sulphate of Soda, 0.114 

Carbonate of lime, 0.394 

Silica, 0.118 

*< The water of the Itehen in HampBhire 
is one of the most celehrated of all the 
sottthem streams, for the use of the irrigator. 
I fomid in 10,000 parts of its water, about 
S 1*2 parts of solid matter, vie :«— 



Organic matter^ 0.02 

Carbonate of lime, 1.89 

Sulphate of lime, 0.72 

Muriate of soda, 0«01 

« From an examination of the substances 

found in these streams, (and they afford a 

pretty correct riew of the contents of oaost 

others,) the farmer will see 4hat they all yield 

iBfiedients which are the food or natnr«d 

constituents of the grastf^s. Thus, sulphate 

and carbonate of lime are found in most of 

them, and there is no river-water which does 

not contain, in some pr<^rtioa or other, o#- 

ganie matter. 

*^ If the river-water contains gvpsum (sul- 
phalo of lime) which it certainly noes — if the 
water is Aaro, it must, under ordinary oir- 
enmstances, on this account alone be highly 
fertilising to meadows^ sia^e all grasses ecm- 
tain this salt in very sensible itfoportions ; 
foy, cidculatiag that one part of sulphate of 
lime iscontamed in every two thousand parts 
of fiver water, and that, every square yard of 
dry-meadow soil absorbs only eight gallons 
of water, and this is a v^iy n^oderate, allow- 
ance, formany soils will ab»orb three or four 
times that quantity, tMn it will be found that, 
hf every noodingi m<^re than one hundred 
weight and a half of gypsum pev ucre is diffue- 
.^ed womgh the soil in tb^ water» a qvanlity 
•<0qual to that generally adi^pted by those who 
•pread gmmaofk on their elover crops, Ificefki, 
a^' sainfom, as a manure, je^ither in the state 
of powder, or as it exists, i^ aahee» And if 
we apply tba same calculs^on to tho^ organic 
aabstanees, ever mpre or less contaided in 
flood waters, and allow only twenty parts of 
animal and vegetable remains to he present 
in a thousand parts of river water, then we 
shall find, taking the same.dala, that every 
soaking with, such water will add to the, 
meadow nearly two tons per acre of animal 
and vegetable matters, which, idfaHvingr in; 
the ease of water meadows, five floodings 



per annum, is equal to a yearly application of 
ten tons of organic matter. 

" The quantity of foreign substance present 
in river-water, although commonly less, yet 
very often exceeds, what I have tlKis calcu- 
lated toetxist in it. 1 have found it impossi* 
ble, however, to grive from analysis the 
amount which, under ordinary circumstances, 
is present in river waters, with any tolerable 
accuracy, since the proportion not only vur 
ries at different seasons of the year, but a 
considerable proportion of the merely me- 
chaE^cailjr suspended fiaitters aubside, when 
the i^ecimen water i& sufiered to rest. In 
my conclusions in remrd to the theory of 
irrigation I have found many excellent prac* 
ticfu fanners concur. ThaaMr. Simmons of 
St* Croix, near Winel^eater, etesidered that 
the great benefit of wat^ flooding for mead 
owe is derived, in the first place, from the 
depositee made by the muddy waters on the 
grass I and, secondly, from the winter cover- 
ing with water preVemin^ the ill effects to 
the grass of sudden transitkms in the tem- 
perature of the atmo^ere. This gentleman 
18 perfectly aware of the value of the addition 
of the city drainage of Winchester to the fer- 
tilising qualities of the Itehen river vroter, 
and or its superiority for irrigation after it 
has flowed past the city, having water mead- 
ows both aboKe and below the town ; and he 
finds that, if the water has been once used 
for irrigation, that then its fertilising proper^ 
ties are so materially reduced, that it is of 
little vtdue for again passing over the 
meadows." 

^vt Humphrey Davy thes explains the fer* 
tilisingeffectsof irrigation ^^*' In general, in 
nature^ the operation of water is to bring 
earthy subatanees info an extieme state of 
dvvisiott: but i|i tb6 artificial watering of 
meadows, the beneficial effects depend upon 
manv different causes,, eeme chimical^ some 
meenanieaL Water is absohitely essential 
to vegetation; and when farnd has been 
eover^ Inr water in the winter, or in the be- 
gidnfaig of spring, the - moisture which has 
penetrated de^ into the foil, and even the 
subaoiir beeemeii a eouroe of neurishment to 
the roote of tfaa plants in the summer, and 
prevente those bad effeeU which often hap- 
pen in lands In their inataral state, from a 
long centiwmace of di^ weather. When the 
weter need in inigation hae flowed over a 
Ofdoiariottaeemitry, it is generally found im- 
pregnated with eiifhonate of lime; and in 
this state it tends, in tsumy hratances, to ame- 
liorate the soil, Oemmen rivei^^irater also 
generally contains a certain portion of or- 



pmisable matter, which is much greater 
after rains than at other times ; or which ex« 
ist in the largest quantity when the stream 
rises in a cultivated country. Even in cases 
where the water used for flooding is pure, 
and free from animal or vegetable sub* 
stances, it acts by causing a more equable 
difltision of nutritive matter existing in the 
land ; and in very cold seasons it preserves 
the tender roots and leaves of the grass from 
being affected by frost* Water is of greater 
specific gravity at iOP Fahrenheit, than at 32^, 
tne freezing point ^ and hence in a meadow 
irrigated in winter, the water immediately in 
contact with the grass is rarely below 40^, a 
degree of temperature not at all prejudicial 
to the living orsans of plants. In 1804, in 
the month of March, the temperature in a 
water meadow near Hnagcrfard was exami* 
ned by a "very delicate thermometer. The 
temperature of the air at seven in the morn- 
ing was 29^« The water was frozen above 
the grass. The temperature of the soil be- 
low the water in which the roots of the grass 
were fixed, was 43l^ In general those 
waters which breed the best fish are the 
best fitted for watering meadows ; but most 
of the benefits of irrigation may be derived 
from . any kind of water* , It is however a 
genera] principle, that waters containing fe* 
ruginous impregnation, though possessed of 
fertilizing effects when applied to a calcari* 
ous soil, are ingurious on soils which do not 
afiervesce with acids ; and that ealcarious 
waters, which are known by the, earthy de- 
posit they afibrd when boiled, are of most 
use on siucious soils, or other soils contain- 
ing no remarkable quantity of carbonate of 
lime.*' 

In forming water weadows in England, if 
the ground be nearly flat, the surface is made 
as even as possible^ by levelling all little hil- 
locks and filling up the hollows ; a dam or 
weir is then thrown across the stream above, 
and the water brought in by a main feeder, 
from which small ditches are cut in those di- 
rections through the field, which are. best 
calculated to distribute it in the quickest 
time and most evenly, and the sarplus then 
carried off", so as to leave the meadows per- 
fectly free from all standing water, whea re- 
quired. When the land is descending, ca« 
nals or ditches are cut out running parallel 
with each other along its whole lengtn, thus 
forming the meadow into beds of slightly de- 
scending terraces. The water in sluices is 
then let into the upper canal, from which, 
when full, it slowly runs over, trickling along 



is then taken up by a second ditch, and so 
on as long as the descent of the meadow con- 
tinues and the whole is watered. Three cut- 
tings of hay are usually obtained from these 
meadows every season, averaging about five 
tons of dried grass in all ; and in addition 
Uie^ yield considerable latQ faU and early 
sprmg pasture. In lettiiig on the water, they 
are managed difierenily according to the 
weather and circumstances ; but it is always 
intended that they shall have the benefit of 
the October and November floods, as these 
are known to abound in more fertilizing mat- 
ter, than those of the winter and spring. At 
this time the water is kept on three or four 
days, a week, or fortnight at a time, with 
such intermissions for drying as are thought 
proper, and again let on in the spring, and 
ffeneralJy, immediateK' after each cuttmg of 
hay in the summer, ior be it remembered, 
that the fertility imparted from the water, is 
even more sought after than its moisturt. In 
the drier climate of America, the moisture, 
perhaps, will be as beneficial as the fertilis- 
ing substances which the waters hold in so- 
luttoa, and which are so evealy distributed 
over the ground, for the nourishment and 
rapid growth of the grass. 

It is said that irrigation has been practiced 
more or less ia En^and ever since its oecu- 

Sancy by the Romans, but according to Lou- 
on, the importance of it was not much con* 
sidered till the publication of Vaughan's work 
on this subject, in 1610. Attempts, however, 
at this great improvement in agriculture, 
could not have been of mucjx account till a 
century and a half later, as he adds further 
on, ^* that the principal scientific efiTorts in 
watering lands, have been made during the 
latter end of the last and beginning of the 
present century, in consequence of a treatise 
on the subject, by.George^oswell, published 
in 1780, and varioiis others by the Bev. 
Thomas Wright, which appeared from 1789 
to 1810. 

We understood that the cultivatiop of wa- 
ter meadows was considerably on the in- 
crease in England ; we wish we could add 
the same of our own country, where they 
are much more needed, especially in the 
southern parts of it. We believe with a pro- 
per system of irrigation, that the growth. 4>f 
grass might be doubled during the summer, 
above the 40^ of latitude, and be had in great 
profusion from this to the 35^, nine to ten 
m.onths of the year, and from thence south 
the whole vear round. We hope that tl^e 
attention of our countrymen will be aroused 



aad irrigating the space of ground below, and' to Uia importance of con^mencing aa im- 
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provement so useful, so feasible, and which 
IB so sure to repay them a large interest for 
the capital laid out in it, on sandy and dry 
gravelly soil. 
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This beautiful valley is so much like the 
Seiota, that on^ description of its general 
nattlty features, may answer for both, save 
that the stream of the former pours out a 
larger volume of water into the Ohio than 
the latter, and we should judge that its bot- 
toms have a greater average width, being, as 
we were informed, at least three miles broad 
in several places that we passed in winding 
along up the river, though the general width 
is probably not more than the half of this. 
The soil is a light brown color, inclining to 
ydlow fltnd of the richest alkivial, from two 
to ten feet deep^ sometimes based directly 
lipon the limestone ledge or gravel, but more 
generally separated from it by a substratum 
of a greater or less intermixture of sand and 
clay. It is friable and easily worked-^but 
not so sandy as to bum or much endanger, 
even in the dryest season, the immense corn 
crops that annuallv wave with such luxuri- 
ance over this fertile valley. 

The Miami is not a dull sluggish stream, 
but sounds in rapids tvith sufficient fall to 
give water power at any time that it may be 
necessary, for an immense manufacturing 
business. The fall near Hamilton alone, 
within the space of four miles, is estimated 
at twenttr-eigbt feet, with sufficient water 
' even in the driest times, to turn 160 pairs of 
mill-stones. 

This valley was settled principally by New 
Jersey and other northern people, and is di- 
vided into small farms, generally from one 
hundred to two hundred and fifty acres each, 
which are cultivated personally by the own- 
ers. They are an intelligent, moral, and in- 
dustrious people, all possessing the comforts 
of life, and many, those of its luxuries and 
elegancies in a high degree. Several fine 
towns are found here, the principal of which 
are, Hamilton, Middleton, and Dayton, where 
this Mad river, the largest branch of the Mi- 
ami enters, and adds much to its volume of 
water. The bottoms along the river are de- 
voted principally to corn, which the farmers 
enltivate with ereat ease and perfection. It 
yields from fifty to ninety bushels to the 
acre, planted in the usual manner, in hills 
four feet apart. The average product may be 
reckoned at sixty to sixty-five bushels to the 
acre. After a successive cropping of twenty 
of thirty years in eorn^ the bottoms will pro- 



duce wheat at the rate of twenty-five to fort} 
bushels per acre, according to the season. 

The uplands bordering this valley are also 
excellent for com, and the smaller grains, as 
weU as grass, and the difiTerent varieties of 
roots, the particular cultivation of which, and 
course of cropping, we shall describe here- 
after. 

A considerable number of superior animals 
of different kinds have been introduced into 
this valley, and the people are spirited in im- 
proving their stock. Some of the largest 
sized blood horses have stood here from time 
to time, and this produce they are now cross- 
ing with powerful trotting stallions, for the 
purpose of breeding good roadsters and car- 
riage horses, in which they will undoubtedly 
be very successful. Durham cattle, with now 
and then a Hereford and Devon with their 
crosses abound. The Short Horn, however, 
prevail, as their good size and early maturity 
suit the rich pastures of the country, and 
their cross is found to produce better milk- 
ers than any other breed. Not much atten- 
tion has yet been paid to sheep in large flocks, 
principally, we believe, on account of the des- 
truction by dogs, each family contenting 
itself with a sufficient number to supply its 
own wants folr wool and mutton, together 
with small sales occasionally at the market- 
towns of the valley. Saxons and Merinos 
abound ; Leicesters and South Downs, as yet 
are limited. Such as fitid most favor with 
the ordinary farmers, is a cross of the coarser 
Merino or South Down with the Leicester, 
as this gives them a sheep of good size, of fair 
mutton, and a large fleece, the quality of which 
is sufficiently fine for all domestic purposes. 

But the stock to which the people here 
have paid the greatest attention, and which 
is their l&rgcst and most staple production, 
is swine. The immense crops of com enable 
them to keep vast herds of these animals, and 
one will find f^om fiftyto three hundred head 
of the various sizes, from pigs up to immense 
fatting porkers, on nearly every farm that he 
may happen to pass. Nearly every variety 
of hog has been introduced here, and found 
more or less favor, till the Berkshirtrs ap- 
peared, and notwithstanding a good deal of 
prejudice was at first excited towards them, 
It has gradually died away, and they may be 
said now to have become established from 
their own intrinsic merits, in general favor. 
This cross on the large white Miami hog, is 
among the most splendid animal that we ever 
saw. They rcftain nearly all the fine points 
of the Berkshire, with a great increase of 
sixe; we have seen them repeatedlyi thai 
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would weigh from ei^^ht hundred to one 
thousand pounds, and of a form and fashion 
almost equalling Kennil worths, and to thoae 
who are admirers of large hogs, we cannot 
but recommend this cross as superior to any- 
thing else that we know of in America. Of 
course, in so great an extent of eountry, the 
breeders are numerous, and wanting room to 
mention all, we can only particulanse a few 
of the most prominent that we had the plea* 
sure of becoming acquainted with, during 
our short stay in the ▼alley* 

We believe the honor of first introducing 
Berkshires into this quarter, must be award- 
to Munson Beach, Esq., of Lebanon, whose 
first stock was deriFed some six years since, 
from the piggery of Messrs. A. %i O. Brent- 
nell, of Orange County, N. Y. These were 
followed up by others from Mr. Bement, of 
Albany, and at last succeeded t^ direct im- 

eortations from England. They have been 
red with f rant care by Mr. Beach, and very 
generally distributed throughout the country, 
f o its great benefit* Near neighbors to Mr. 
B., are the Messrs. Steddoms, very excellent 
people, among whom w6 saw a splendid lot 
of Berkshires, and at Mr. Samuel Steddoms, 
the fine imported boar Newbury, owned at 
present by Uharles Foster, Esq., editor of the 
Western Famser and Gkirdener. Below Mid- 
•dletown is Mr. Read, where the large import- 
ed Reading formerly stood, the joint property 
of Messrs B. & Beach, where we saw one of 
the finest let of sows that ever crossed our 
path ; they are ef gfreat sixe and highly bred. 
But the most prominent man at present en- 
firaged in Berkshire breeding, is Mr« B. H. 
Hendricksoa, of Middletown, who has taken 
up the business with great ^irit. He has a 
beautiful farm with sufilcient upland for a 
variety, but the greater share of it, is among 
the most fertile bottoms that are bounded by 
the Miami. These he enltivates in com and 
wheat in saperior style. His yield last year 
was about seventy bushels to the acre on an 
average of the former, and thirty-nine bush- 
els of the latter^ although the season, on ac- 
count of the drought, was not particularly 
favorable for either of these crops. 

Mr. Hendrickson has in his piggery, two 
boars and twenty breeding saws, all of the 
purest and best blood, and of fine size and 
style. The boars were both imported direct 
from England last year, and are Windsor 
Castle and Earl Gmven. The j^orcrait of 4he 
former and a particnlar description of him 
appeared in our August number, and needs 
no further remark from us. He is the mo^t 
admired and popular animal thai ever came 



into the Miami valley, and his superiority is 
at once acknowledged by all who have seen 
him. Earl Craven is but a trifle inferior in 
size, of very fine points, superior hams, and 
as quiet and gentle in disposition as a Chi- 
nese. He is considered among the hardiest 
stocks of Berk^ire, Enfland, his color being 
nearly a jet black, with a slight flecking of 
whiter 

Of the imported sows, we most admired 
Sultana: she would easily weigh six hundred 
pounds fatted, and to tnis great size, adds 
fine points, soft thin hair, and the mellow 
handling of a Durham ox* Elfrida and Aie- 
thusa are particularly beautiful, though not 
quite so large as Sultana, yet both have 
proved themselves most excellent breeders. 
Then there are Hennosa, Pieaniny, Niska- 
vnna, and others, all o£ which are not on^ 
large, but very fine, and we may close their 
eulogry by saying, that we have never seen 
stock better looked after than Mr. Hendrick* 
son's, or pigs reared in better condition, and 
we freely recommend his breeding to all who 
may wiflh the Berkriiire stock in the west. 

We also saw at Mr. Hendrickson'a, Kenil- 
worth and Countess Amy, two very large 
white nigs imported from England last year 
the male of which, for the gratification of the 
admirers of bi^ animals, he intended crossing 
upon the big Miami stock of the country*^- 
this pair will be very huge when fuUy ma- 
tured, and at the rate tMy were growing 
when Mre last saw them, it will be a size quite 
satisfactory to any one demanding less than 
A Rhinoceros. Amde from these, there was 
a sort of Mastodon of a beg, standing nearly 
four feet high, and of unlmown length, and 
which, fully fatted, it is estimated, wm weigh 
one thousand two hundred pounds. He is a 
cross of the Berkshire and Miami, and to this 
baby of a ptg^ Mr. H. is going to add some 
others of tne same kind, and by way of rfiow- 
infi^ what can be done in his valley, set him- 
self afloat in a large flat boat as eoon as the 
waters rise, and challenge the western world 
to show against him, from the be^nning of 
the Ohio to the mouth of the Imssissippi. 
We say success to his enterprise, and oao 
only hope that he will find the waters d$^ 
enouffh to float him; !a addition to hoM, 
Mr. Hendrickson has some fine Durhams, be- 
ing joint owner with Mr. Read, in Brutus, 
imported by Wm. Neff, Esq., of ClncinntttL 
His grade Short Horns, are superior as milk- 
and he greatly prides himself on this 
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point, a quality in neat stock that we cannot 
too much praise, or think anything more dtt* 
serving or usefuL 
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Attntt moM ANTHKAaiTs Coax, ahd Citt Ma- 
iiOBS9.r^WiU some of our readers furnish us the re« 
suits of experimeats on the application of 'the anthra- 
cite ashes to different crops in dissimilar soils, and un- 
der Tarioos circumstances? We haTe repeatedly 
asked for the above information personally, but have 
met with no one able to give a satisfactory answer to 
the inquiry. By many, their utility is doubted, and 
others assert that they are positively ii^urious. We 
believe, on the contrary, they contain highly concentrat- 
ed principles of nutrition, which only require the pro- 
per treatment, to add immensely to tiie fertility of our 
vegetable gardens and farming lands. We should be 
happy to demonstrate to our municipal authorities the 
propriety of withdrawing some of the stimulants of our 
olfhc^ries, and the anthracite ashes among them^ 
which now so abundantly flU our streets,' and applying 
litem as stimulants lo the soil. 

As before stated, ia our 8d No. the urate fkom an 
adult in one year^ contains fertilising nuitter sufficient 
to produce over 13 bushels of wheat ; and if to this 
we add its half, for the other excrementitious mat- 
ter, we have the materials for fVnrnishing 20 bushds of 
wheat annually ihm eaeh person. If we estimate the 
population of this city^ Brooklyn and their dependen- 
cies, for the purpose of including such as do not make 
tise of these materials of fertilization, we shall have at 
least 350,000. The loss of ashes, garbage, and other 
qanmedities, together with the wasted manure ftom 
animals, chimiral works, glaas-houaesy butehers premis- 
es, 4c. &.C,, is equivalent to 60,000 more. From this 
drauet what is now used in poudrette, crushed bones, 
Md animd manures, earelessly collected (h>m the 
atreets and eanied off bj oar neighboring fkimers, and 
we shall .make a liberal allowanee by estimating it at 
one hiUf, This may appear an exaggerated estimate 
to the ignorant and unreflecting, but we believe its 
eorreetness wQl readily be admitted by the most scien- 
tifle agrieultorists. We have then, as the result of the 
•ansttl loss to tffis ndghborliood, from the want of pro- 
per and efficient means for hnsbaading this uncoined 
gold of the farmer, the prime materials of his wealth, 
200,000 times 20 bushels of wheat, amounting to 
4>000,000 bushels, or its equivalent in other products. 
FroBk thiss wo are to deduet the eost of raising and 
bringing to maricet, which may be set down at oen half. 
The expense of collecting and removing the manure, 
we shotild consider as A3ly compensated by the ab- 
sence of the noxious smells and loathsome sights, yes, 
and the very ftute of the fotrid things, when alter being 
gnowftd to an impalpable powder,' they are stirred up 
by every passing vdiide, or amUing jade, or gust a€ 
wind, and float over our palates as we inha^ the breath 
of lifo. Here Is a great practical reform needed in our 
city, which if thoroughly carried out, would afford 
htatth to the town and wealth to theeonntry. Did we 
possess a tithe of the investigations on this suloect, we 
have on the politics of the day, and a hundredth part of 
the effort to mature and carry out some efficient plan 
for its aeoomplishment, that we make in electing the 
•Vamby Pambys and Ibmmy Noodles to a short-lrved, 
petty o$ee, we should secure deeeney, comfort, health 
and abundance to ourselves, instead of the more than 
half heathenish nuisances by which we are surrounded. 
We trust diat some of our worthy schepens and burgo- 
■msters will take up tfaissabject| after getting through 
this sore impofftaiil matters of the eleetion« We can 
assure them, there are lanrda to be wonin this eaase 
greiener and more enduring, than any they can secure 
from the most successful political career for 20 years 
tvcdase. Tkty ean eommenee a j^an, but $cienee only 
Is eompetent to *perfeetiBg it* 



It should be the next great undertaking after the Crth 
ton enterprise. We mSke no snggestiuns as to the ul- 
timate plan. The longest experience, the deepest re- 
search, the most eoctenaive oWrvation, and the highest 
attainments of science, can all be worUiily and appro> 
priately bestowed on this object. The most gifted 
minds alone arc competent to this task. A Davy, a 
Liebig or a Dana, might do much to perfect a system, 
though a eombiDation of eSort from all the genms of 
the age, would still leave this snlqeiet in its inAmegr* 
Those who affect to consider this subject too iaw for 
them, are mistaken in their relative positions. They 
an too low for the subject. It demands the highest at- 
tainments, and ff we mistake not the spirit of the age, 
it will ere long receive thess* 

St7GGESTI0NS lt)B TESTING PXOWS.:— We OTC UOt S 

little chagrined in being compelled to witness, in two 
eanspieuoiML trials of pkrars this fall, at the N. Y. State 
Fair, and the Fair of the American Institute, the want 
of sufficient aceuiacy in the tett, to enable the commit- 
tees to speak confidently and decidedly of the result. 
We believe the only perfect trial of the relative draught 
of plows, must be made bf n windlass, to be so gradu- 
ated, as to its power and motion, that a man ean easily 
move the plows at an equal and regular, though slow 
and suitable speed. It is certain there can be no test 
without perfect equality of speed, as much more power 
is required to move the instrument fhst than Flow. A 
furrow eight or. ten feet in length, on precisely the 
same soils^ is snlfieient; and these ftinowBcould be re- 
peated as often as required, till a committee wa3 salis- 
\ fled. A stationary windlass would be the most simple, 
with the rope passing over a pulley, to be attach<^ 
to a pointed bar or stake which is to be moved to the 
fight point in every snecessive frnrow ; or what is bet- 
ter, a horizontal timber firmly secured at right angles 
with the ftirrows, and the chain or rope holding the 
pulley, oould be slipped along as required. The ground 
for the trial should be a firm compact turf, on a strong- 
ly adhesive soil, of the proper degree of moisture. To 
make the expeciment complete, we would advise, that 
in addition to exactness in width and depth as near as 
may be, the preceding furrow be so far removed from 
the unpkrsred land, that a board or plank of the re- 
quired length and width ean be laid down to receive the 
entire Aorow as it is tamed over, and the tsdgiU of 
this mass would ftimish a correction to any inncoiraey 
as to the width and depth of the furrows under tnal. 

DnrAicoMETEns. — We have seen none quite perfect 
thws for. We believu the eorrsct principle is iq>plied, 
but some more experience is required to perfect them* 
We hope another year will fttmish us with such as are 
foultless. The price asked for such as we have seen, 
is about $15. We do not think it policy to lower the 
standard ofvalue, but rather /o^ Mag ^ fn«rit» t^f ike 
mMttumenl «p to tko.friee, A dyaaraoaeter, properly 
applied, is a vei^ important instrument, and may save 
thousands of bushels of provender annually to the 
members of every county Agricultural Society, and 
none should be withimt one. 

GnowiNO Wheat in the Ecutem Btatet. — ^We sug- 
gest for our eastern farmers, the propriety of applying 
to their land on which their wheat is sown, a plentifid 
■apply of aahes. We 4>elievek Is the aObali, rather than 
the linn, that is requisite to woafont and peifoct good 
and abundant crops of this valuable grain. The addl* 
tion of the straw to the land devoted to this crop, we 
a3so deem important. Shall we hear from someofthem 
m Ois snb|eet f 
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Arttt dt«M^M Jtg ii m Uuri tt, 
M Sleep o« Ike Weeleni Vtalrtes.*« 

Gbrt. — The article in yoar September No. 
nnder the above title, was the first one read 
by me, and it is of so much importance not 
onlv to the West bat to the East also, that I 
wisn to corroborate the statements of Bfr. 
Murray, and add some of my own. 

Sheep can now be purchased for even less 
than the price he names. The distance to 
drive, which is of some importance to a per- 
son yrho would like to look into the business, 
would be from lOQ to 200 miles, and the best 
time to drive,* directly after shearing, or 
about the middle of September. 

There are hundreds of situations where a 
man might keep a thousand or two head of 
sheep for many years, without buying more 
than 4^ acres of land, coetting $50 ^ and this 
merely for a home for the flock, as '* Uncle 
Sam,'^ the greatest htndholder in the world, 
has no objection to our pasturing his bi^ 
prairies. There are sundry such capitcu 
situations in this county, only 40 miles rrom 
Chicago. The cost of stocking such a 
business would be about thus : — 

Forqr ACfes of land, $50 

A connfof table loa cabis, two rooms, 50 
A feftaa, tern laih high, around the 
l^nd, (vi^icb witt keep o«t weirie 
wolvea,) 6,400 fail»*-3,6ae rails for 
yardsi &c making 10,000^ delivered in 
fence, 100 

A sfltaU staUe for cow and horse, 25 

Another small buUdingi for store- 
bouse, &e« 25 

A well of first rate water and pump, 30 
1,000 sheep, delivered on the spot, at 
$1 eaoh^ IvOQO 

Any quantity of bay required at $1,50 a 
ton, delivered m the stack, and oats at 12^ cts. 
a bushel, or corn 16 cents. Board and wa- 

ges about the same as mentioned by Mr. 
[array, though I think that Item would be a 
trifle lower, sav$iO a month for wages, and 
board in a family on thepremises would not 
cost oret $1 a week. The item of salt costs 
^1 fid to $1,50 a barrel in Chicago, and 50 
cents transportation t hauling the wool to 
Chicago 25 cts. a hundred pounds. 

No doubt about the hog^ destroying the 
snakes — if they do not eat them, as some 
doubt, they certaiilly eat the eggs. Ton give 
a wrong impression to thosci not well versed 
in the subject, when yon say ^ land can be 
had for goeemmenr price, say $1,25 to $4 an 



acre*" &c. Government land is alwavs 
$ 1,25 an acre. Improved land can be bought 
of individuals from 3 to 10 dollars an acre, 
according to location and value of improve- 
ments ; o(\en it can be had for less than the 
improvements cost 3 such is the condition 
of those now in debt. 

The natural grass of the prairie it is xip 
wonder that Mr. Murray prefers, because it 
is, either green or dry. better for sheep than 
the best of timothy, ana the sheep also prefer 
it. There are a great many weeds which 
they are very fond of. His plan of seeding 
prairies is a good one. The picket fence 
mentioned, though not a very expensive on^, 
is not necessary. 

The cost of breaking prairie, although it 
seems low, is neverthleSs not so low by 25 
cents an acre as it can be done in this 
county. If! was going to cultivate prairfe 
for sheep, I should sow a good deal of rye 
for winter pastiurct and. save a great deal ef 
hay. 

if I was breaking sod in June and July for 
wheat, I would plow five inches deep and no 
matter how wide, say 20 or 24 inches, ai»d 
be careful to lay every furrow fiat over ; this 
gives a good quantity of loose earth to har- 
row in the wheat upon, and by the next 
spring after the wheat comes ofi^ it will plow 
up tolerably easy, though net meUow { it will 
take two years to rot. 

If I was plowing in August to plant in the 
spring on the sod witli corn, 2 1-2 or 3 
inches would do well ^ the sod will rot sooner 
than when plowed deeper. If I was plowing 
in the spring to sow oats on the sod, I would 
plow 3 1-2 or 4 inches deep. The furrow 
slice should always be turned completely 
bottom up, and lay until rotten enough tb 
hatrow to pieces when plowed again, let that 
be longer or shorter, which will depend a 

food deal on the time of year it was broken* 
ou must understand that a ''sod crop of 
com^* is planted by dropping the seed in the 
furrow or hy cutting holes in the sod to drop 
the seed iii, and that it cannot be cultivated, 
as the top of the sod is as dry and hard as a 
side of sole leather. 

On a sheep (arm I- should not adopt tit. 
Murray's four course system. My plan would 
be to sow rye or oats and grass at every 
sowing — or turnips and grass occasionally, 
for fan feed, ' But it is not necessary here 
to have rich feed to fatten up the sheep pre- 
vious to winter, for they are always fat. 

- - - — - — ■ — ' — 

* $4> was ratsniad to express tkepiiee of impw^md 
land, which wpuld save .Mivenl of the items of build- 
ing and fencing enxunerated ol)ove- — Ed's. 
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In the article to which I allude, and in 
this, are many facts that ought to open the 
eyes of wool growers in the Eastern states, 
for if the business should be undertaken at 
the West exclusively, those who pasture 
upon land worth $100 an acre cannot com- 
pete with those that pasture upon land worth 
ten shillings an acre, and free from tax for 
five years. 

I intend shortly to give you another article 
upon this subject and other things appertain- 
ing to the cultivation of the prairies of the 
great and growing West. I hope also to be- 
come more intimately acquainted with your 
readers the coming winter. In the mean 
time I am yours ana their friend, 

Solon Robinson. 

Lake C. H. Sept.^ 1842. 

We are pleased to hear from our M iHand again, 
and on so interesting a subject to Amcriean fanners 
and mannfaetorers as the atx>ve, and hope for the 
punctual ililfilment of his promise, as a Bnb8eq[aent 
•orrespondentr We have been a Uttl^ apprehensive 
from his long sflence on agricoltural matters, that he 
had taken to politics or s^cne otl^er fashionahle parsoit, 
or was lost in a cane-hrake ; or mayhap, had taken a 
bear prisoner, as the Irishman took the dx grenadiers, 
who proved themselves sach undisciplined captives, 
that they not only wonU'nt go at Pat's bidding, but 
even prevented the dou^ty hero's going himself. But 
at all events, we are r^oioed at his appearance among 
the farmers again m these nttUments. We can assure 
him that we shall look to him Ibr <^ hxtett and moet 
in^ortani imfinmaHim raoit tab pbairies. 

Fbr the Jhntrieam JMricuUmritt. 
Loaf an4 Short Manure. 

Gent. — The question of long and short 
manure is of too much importance to remain 
unsettled, as I apprehend it does, at present, 
each having its advocates for strength and 
durability in its effects upon land and crops ; 
and we want experimental writers to deter- 
miiy this point. There are many questions 
asked, wherp there is one ansAver given 
founded upon experience. Questions ought 
to be asked it is true, and they ought also to 
be answered i but it frequently happens that 
many months elapse before they can be an* 
awered by actual experiment, during which 
time they are either forgotten or neglected. 
But to my starting point. The lot which I 
am now cultivating contains about three 
, acres, to manure which, I had access to 
three heaps — the first the produce of ten 
hogs, fed under cover and littered with straw, 
the manure being thrown out with the straw, 
as this became unfit for further use ; the 
second heap was from the stables and barn- 
yards, where the manure had been thrown 
iaring the winter with the litter, as I always 
bed both cattle dnd horses } the third was 



from a baro*yard at a distance, where the 
manure bad been suflered to collect and 
rot for three or four years in a very slovenly 
and unfehrifty*like manner. The whole was 
spread on the ground before planting, taking 
care to plow it in as soon as it was carted on 
and spread. I don't think there was much 
difference in the quantity carried on to each 
sectioui if so it was accidental, not inten* 
tional. The ground was then plowed, leav- 
ing a dead furrow between each land, and as 
it was a stiff day soil, it became necessary 
to roll it before any thing further could he 
advantageously done ; after rolling, it was 
thoroughly harrowed, and again plowed, then 
rolled, then harrowed i by this time much 
loose straw and coarse manure appeared on 
the top. This was corefulljr raked off into 
the dead furrows and again rolled, then 
planted with sugar beet, twentv-two inches 
between the rows, and durin^f the montha of 
July and Au^st they were thinned out and 
fed to hogSj^mtending to leave them standioff 
eight inches apart in the rows ; but through 
the inexperience of the hands who sowed 
and thinned them, they will vary some from 
this distance. I should think, from my own 
experience, eight inches between the planta 
which are intended for maturity, twenty- 
two inches between the rows, if to be culti- 
vated with the hoe, is abovt right i but if 
with the cultivator, plow and barrow, two 
and a half feet is neat enough. I make the 
following estimate of the crop, including 
what has already beeiii fed out to hogs :-^ 
from the old manure 800 bushels per acre ; 
from the stable manure 1000, and from the 
hog -manure 1200,* or in this proportion. 
Whether they yield more or leSs^ it is the 
strength and efficacy of the manure to \^ieh 
I wish to call puMie attention, and more es- 
)>ecial]y to the difference betweea green or 
fresh manure and that which has been fer- 
mented andleft exposed toaun, windandrains. 
Upon the coarse maniure and straw raked 
from the beet I^^d into the d^ep furrow, I 
planted potatoes and turned a furrow from 
the beet ned each side iu>on them, breakii^ 
the lumps of earth, (clay,; and levelling with 
the hoe i this was aU the tillage thoy have re- 
ceived except pulling out the weeds by haqdi 
they being covered, de^p and planted with 
small pieces of from one tp thxo^ eyes eaob* 

each piece eiffbt inqheo {^om its f^ow- 
Larger ones I have. seldom seen, and there is 
ov^ry appearance of a good yields Let this 
question of lon^ ^nd shptt o^auurp bey^ttbtd* 



It IB my opinion that t^ Moaer it is apread 
npoii the eurth tftcf it ia dropped from the 
uumal the beUer. I have Ined it npaa a 
pie«e of grwp land the two post yean, and 
from laad whiek in ISM bore oomparAtiTely 
nothing, I have tbia year eut 2 I>2 tona.kay 
per acre, by manwing it highly in 1S41 and 
1S4A with that which came freah from the 
tke atable, and waa put upon the land in the 
month of Mareh. I bare Dotbios: *° "ay 
■gftinet the age of mannte kept ander eorer 
aad from dra air. I beliers the longer it is 
kept the J»ett«r, ema nntil it turw to adt- 
petre ; with thi* too I have had aoma expe- 
rience, land knoHr Mmethiag of: ita gtent 
power to stimulate vegetation. 
Vay reapeiitfully, yours, 
Oaobtr, IS4&. InqvisBa. 

M i^ael L. SvIliTsnt, Baq. of Cohnubaa, 
Ohio, writea ua, that be hns jast Rni^ed 
, ourkig a good crop of 40 acres of heinp, it 
being the first atMmpt at raiting it in tbet vi- 
cinity. He also adds—" We are nnch in 
the spirit of malting montire, since reading 
Johnstone's AgricuHnral Chinistry, and Da- 
o»'8 M«ek. if anwsl." I'hia is eerttunW a rare 
thing foia gentleaaA'to aseertwho U enltj 



Tating the fertile bottoms of the Seiotn. We 
can remember when any person woiild have 
been laughed at, upon the slightest supposi- 
tion of it ever being neeeaaery to enrich the 
soil in that section of the country, and many 
of the fanners there still believe manure a 
great ineumbranee and would feel grateful to 
any one who woidd take the pains to cart It 
fromiheir premises. But-notso withMr. Sfll- 
livant. He finds from actual experience, that 
a continual cropping of these fertile bottoms 
dMs very graclDally eshatist them, and ite 
reoolleet when we Mst visitfed him, of seeing 
ail his manare carefelly husbanded in the 
TUds, a&d carted out to his rich meadows 
before breaking them up fbr corn, and of tbe 

food e fleets of this system, vre have no 
onbt the Bucceedhtg crops have told u go6d 
»le. 

We shall be happy to bear of Mr. J; Snl- 
Mvunt's experiments in making sagar from 
corn stalks, and trutft that ihey will be soon 
forwarded us for publication. 

Another fiTtiele on the prairie grasses of 
Ohio we hare been confidently looking f6i, 
from a correspondent, andaresitre otir read- 
ers and tbe public will be much benefited ^by 
ita appearance. 



VLUI OF X BEE SIVB. ' 



Qent. — ^Enclosed I-eend you a drawing of 
a bee^UTo ; it is now in full operation, and to 
aB appearaaee, ia the very article that hae 
been so lotig desired, and if you think it wor< 
thy, you will confer a favor h^ giving it a 
place in your very valuable periodieaL 

1 call it the oontsnismt bek-httb, and shall 



deacribe it as foHows: Fig. 1 represents a side 
view of tbe hive as it stands m the apiary ; 
fig. 2, the top or main body of the hite when 
removed from the base ; fig. 3, the base, 
giving an inside view, when the body of the 
hive IS removed. 

The letter a, represents the side of the 
body of the hive j b, the door inclosing tb« 
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drawers; c, the aide of the baae; d, the 
spout at the end of the hase ; e, the doore at 
the ends of the hive, with a glass eight iaehes 
square set in each door;/, the ventilator, 
which is a piece of tin punched full of 
holes, closed in fig. 1, open in fig. 2 ; g, the 
. plug m the end of the base, which, when 
drawn, gives an outlet to the bees that get 
down into the drawer ; A, the legs of the 
base ; t, the drawer in the end of the base ; 
ky the wooden band that surrounds the lower 
edge of the body of the hive, the object of 
which is, to give securitv when the two are 
united ; /, the drawers above for the ' recep- 
tion of honey ; m, the inclined board ; i», the 
vacancy between the inclined and landing 
boards. Those small marks represent cross 
sticks, extending from one board to the other, 
which are intended for the bees to cross up- 
on ; 0, the landing board. 

The hive as it stands in the apiary, is three 
feet ei^ht inches high; the main body of 
which 18 two feet in length, fourteen inches 
in width, and fourteen inches in depth in the 
(^lear ; above which, the drawers are placed 
as is seen in fiff, 2> being three on a side. 
The front end of each drawer is filled with 
* glass, so that the apiarian m(iy at all tim^s 
see what his laborers are doing. The base 
is of the same length and width of the body 
of the hive, and four or five inches in depth, 
and contains the inclined boards, landing 
boards, and drawers. These inclined boards 
are from two and a half to three inches in 
width, and are placed at the upper and inner 
edge of the sides of the base, at an angle of 
about 45^. The landing board is set down 
in the base, (with its upper edge rounded off,) 
so that its under surface will come on a level 
with the lower edge of the inclined boards, 
and at the distance of from half an inch to 
an inch beneath these^ is placed the drawers. 
The space as represented by the letter n, 
between these boards, is about half an inch 
in width. The spout projecting at the end 
of the base, is nine inches long and six inch- 
es wide, and is sO inserted that the bees, in 
passing through it, will pass immediately up- 
on the landing board within, which is intend- 
ed for them to play upon. 

The advantage this hive possesses over all 

^ others that I have seen, I conceive to be this : 

First, the facility with vhich bees may be hived 

in it, which (b^r lifting the body from oflf the 

base,) is as ea^y done as the hiving in the 

. old fashioned box or gum hive — and then, so 

soon as the bees shall have entered their new 

^habitation, ^which will require but a few 



minutes,) it may be set upon the base, and 
by btoppmg the spout and putting in the ple^i 
may be immediately carried to its plac<f m 
the apiary. The second is, in there befog a 
slat partition, running crosswise tharough the 
centre of the body of the hive, and extending 
from top to bottom. The ohjeei of which is, 
to be a guide to the apiarian, in the remov- 
iaff of honev ; which, after the hive is once 
filled, should be alternate^ removed to this 
partition annually. The doors being large, 
this can be easily done by driving the bees 
to the opposite side of the partition. 

The third and last, though not least, is in 
the construction of the baM, which eoalains 
the inclined boards, the landing or bottom 
board, and the drawer, (which contmns a tin 
ventilator six or eight inches square,) which 
at all times gives the bees such complete 
victory over the worms, when once they 
come or are thrown down into the drawer, 
that the ^iariaa, if he will attend to hia datv 
as well as the bees will attend to theirs, will 
be enabled to destroy at least ninety-nine 
worms out of every hundred that may ever 
infest his hives. And this, I presume, will be 
admitted by all, to be quite a preventive in 
the future oreeding of worms. Thk I con- 
ceive to be a decided advantage over all the 
other hives in use, as in their construction, 
the worms (if there ever happens to be any, 
and I presume they asay be found more or 
less at times in all. hives,) are cast out upon 
the ground, and then permitted to crawl to 
some convenient and suitable place, and there 
wind up in a cocoon, then in the course of a 
few days they will be converted into a chry- 
salis, and then a miller, which soon eats its 
way out of the cocoon, and then, in the 
course of a few days after the act of copula- 
tion with the male, are in a fit condition to 
enter the hive and deposit some hundreds or 
thousands of eggs more. 

By killing the worms, you will not have 
anything liko so manv millers to molest your 
hives. All I ask of the community is, (if my 
description has been sufiUciently intelligible,) 
to try the hive, and I think they will agree 
with me in calling it a convenieni hu-hivt, 

M. H. Eexvkr. 
RidgevilUy Warren Co,, Ohio, 
Jlttguii 22d; 1842. 
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To GoBBRSFOHDENTs.— *The Communication 
of Mr, C* Bement, and seveiml others, een 
taining a description of Agrienltural Fairs 
which have been held this fall, will appear in 
our next. 
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In a Koent letter from Judge Beatty, awtlMirizing 
the publieation of the foUowing Ttioable eseaj, which 
he designs shall constitute a part of his forth-coming 
work, he says in an ezcnrsion lately made in different 
parts of the country, he has found additional and valu- 
able information on this subject^ which he will embody 
in the article before going to press. He wiU also add 
an essay on the grazing and feeding of cattle in Ken- 
tucky, which is much needed for that region. The sub- 
ject having had little attention thus far, has not 
hitherto been reduced to a system by their most expe- 
rienced graziers. 

Am Eamj nt tbe CalUT«il«« H tte Black er YaUew 



BT TUDQZ BJUkTTT, OF Kpf TUCKT* 

The rapid growth and gicat durability of theUack 
locust; the ease with which it is cultivated; the smaU 
space of gioujid neceesaiTfor the pwpose; anl its 
adaptation for fencing and otiier valuable uses, render 
its cultivation of the highest importaAoe. It wiU beof 
peculiar value to thoae portioM of the great West, in 
which prairiea afe so much more exteaaive than vrood 
land. 

It may be propcjgated firom the seed, or by suffering 
the sprouts to spring up in places where locust trees 
nave been cut down. The latter mode of raising the 
locust is attended with the least trouble, and it has the 
advantage of bringing them lorward somewhat earlier 
than where they are propagated Irom the seed. But 
as they ean be reared in this way only where the lo- 
cust already exists, the other method must necessarily 
be resorted to, where circumstances will not a^nit of 
their being cultivated by suffering sprouts to spring up 
from the roots of those which have been cut down. 
Both modes of cultivating them wUl be explained in 
this essay. 

In a country in which the locust already exists, the 
foUowing method may be adopted. Select a conven- 
ient piece of ground, or separate and distinot pieces, on 
various parts of the plantation, whwe locusts are 
growing not too wide asunder. Let all other timber, 
except the locusts, be cut down, and the ground care- 
fully cleared and cultivated, during the summer, so as 
to suffer ao weeds to go to seed. Hemp» tobacco, 
pumpkins, &c. would be convenient crops for the pur- 
pose. After these crops are removed in the fall, let 
the ground be plowed, and harrowed, and brushed, so 
•s to leave a smooth surface. About the middle of 
February,* it should be sowed with red clover, one 
gallon to the acre, and about the middle of JbCarch 
all the locust trees should be cut down, and the 
brush and timber removed or burnt. In order to 
prevent any weeds from growing among the clover, 
one bushel o^MtnaU oats to the acre, (not more,) might 
be sowed on the ground about the middle of March, 
without brushing or harrowing it in. By sowing the 
oats thin, and one month after the clover, the latter 
would get a good start, and be less liable to be smoth- 
ered. Nothing more would be necessary but to enclose 
the ground with a good fence, so as to protect the 
young locusts from stock. If the ground is new or 
very rich, the sowing of the oats may be dispensed 
with, as by growing rank and ialling down thay might 
Injure the young locusts. Besides, new ground or 
grass land is not apt to be infested with weeds, and 
tiierefore the plover would not need to be protected 
from them* When locusts are cut down in the spring, 
tay about the 15th of March,t (in latitude 39<»,) and 

* This is intended for the latitude of Kentucky, 
f I have found, when locusts are cut in the fall or 
winter, that they put up but few sprouts. 



the ground is prepared, as above directed, a laife 
number of young locusts will spring up among the clo- 
ver and oate, and will grow with tall and straight 
bodies. Standing thick, they will be prevented ftvm 
branching, and require no trimming, nor any other mt- 
tention, except to keep a geod fence around them until 
they are so large as not to be liable to injury (hxn 
stock. Cattle are very fond of browsing upon the 
leaves and tender branches of the locust, in the spring 
of the year, and will bend them down, even when they 
are of considerable size, to get at them. This would 
prove utterly destructive, and should be carefully 
guarded against. Indeed, it would be better to keep 
all flock off the ground, even when the locusts are of 
considerable size, as this would preserre the ground in 
a light state, and cause thew to grow mudi more rap- 
idly. In process of time the unthriAy locusts will be 
overtopped by those of more vigorous growth, and will 
die. In this way they will gradually thin thenoiselves. 
After some years, many of the less thrifty ones, wlwn 
large endugh for stakes, may be cut down for that pur- 
pose, and then more room will be left for the others. 

Locusts are very subject to be iigured by an insect 
that penetrates the bark, making laige holes into the 
wood of the tree, which greatly iigures them. AU that 
are much injured will fall behind, and become under 
lings i but among the great number that will spring 
from the roots of the old growth, enough will escape 
serious iiy ury to cover the ground with as many as cah 
grow to advantage. These will flourish and come to 
perfection, while the unthriity ones may, from time to 
time, be cut out for stakes, and riders for fencing. 

I have now growing twelve or fifteen hundred lo- 
custs, from 15 to 25 years old, reared as herein de- 
scribed, from among which I have had several thou*, 
and stakes and ridm cut. The balance have grown 
up tall, and without branching,, and promise well for 
rail timber, but have not grown as rapidly as they 
shovdd have done, in ocmseqnence of the ground being 
set with bJuegimss, and pastured with large stock. 

Locusts, cultivated as herein directed, may stan^ 
upon an average, within ten feet of each other, and 
will, in the coiuse of twenty-five or thirty years, attain 
a sise sufficient to produce twenty-five nuls each. 
Standing at the above distance, an acre of groimd 
would contain 435 trees. But suppose, from various 
calamities, such as standing irregularly, dying, Ate., 
only 300 should attain a size sufficient to average 
twenty-five rails. At this rate, each acre would pio- 
duce 7,500 rails, besides stakes enough from the 
branch^ for staking the fence made with the rails, say 
1,500. Thus ten acres of land, set in locusts, would, 
in about twenty-five years, yield 75,000 rails, and 
1,500 stakes, sufficient to moke 7,500 pannels. If the 
whole of these were cut down, at the end of twentf • 
five years, the sprouts growing firom the old roots, it* 
protected ftom stock, would produce more than as 
many more rails and stakes, by the time the fence 
would require to be renewed. 

Thus it will be seen that only ten acres of land 
would be necessary, to produce rail timber enough to 
fence in a large plantation. 

It may happen that in the place selected, the old lo- 
custs may not stand so regular as to fill the whole 
space with young growth. In that cose, the open pla- 
ces might be mowed for hay, bat where the locusts 
stand thick, the clover and oats should be left undis- 
turbed. The clover, growing up annually and falling 
down, will keep the ground light and rich, and cause 
the locusts to grow rapidly. After four or five years, 
when, perhaps, Idue grass may, in port, have taken 
the place of clover, calves and other young stock might 
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be 8iiffet«d to run among the loenstSy in tlie winter 
time» Imt stratdd be removed before the frost leaves the 
ground, with a view of keeping the ground as light as 
poflsiUe. Ijf a plantation should afford no convenient 
place, upon which a sufficient number of old locust 
trees stand, to cultivate locusts u])on the plan herein 
explained^ then the following system is recommended. 
** Let a piece of ground be selected, or more than one, 
(if more convenient,) so situated as to afford the great- 
est possible facilities for approaching it from all parts 
of the plantation^ say ten acres, and let it be prepared, 
in all respects as recommended, except that it may be 
sowed with timothy instead of clover, if more con- 
venient, and either in the fell or spring, as may suit 
best. In the spring, after the grass has been sowed, 
plant the whole of the ground with Uaek locusts. 
The trees planted should be of thrifty growth, and (Vom 
three to six years old* They should not be planted 
early in the springy as is frequently done, for of those, 
so planted, a large proportion wiU die. The proper 
tune to phint them, is after the buds shall have so 
much swollen as that the leaves will begin to be plainly 
visible. This usually happens about the middle of 
Aprilr— somethnes not till the first of May. In digging 
the young locusts for planting, care should be taken 
not to bruise the roots. To avoid this a sharp axe 
should be used to cut off the larger roots, and aU that 
are bruised shoiild be carefully trimmed with a sharp 
knife. The lateral bmnches should be out off, leaving 
only a small part of the top. They should be set firmly 
in ULe^ground, but not more than an inch or two deeper 
than they naturally grew. The holes should be dug 
wide, so as to admit the roots to take their proper po- 
sition, taking care not to double or bend them. It is 
best to plant after a rain, and the operation had better 
t>e delayed till the first leaves are from a quarter to 
half an inch long, rather than plant without rain. The 
trees should be planted thirty feet apart, each way, 
which will give about forty eight to the acre, or more 
accurately, four hundred and eighty four to ten acres. 
IT any should die, their places c&ould be supplied the 
next spring, and at that time several shovels ftill of 
ehip manure, not much rotted, should be put around 
eaeh tree. This will keep the grass ih>m binding the 
young trees, and hasten their growth. The ground, 
thus planted out, may be kept for meadow four or five 
years ; or somewhat longer, if the trees shall not have 
grown thriftily. The ground should now be plowed, 
in the fall o€ tJie year^ and cultivated carefully for the 
two succeeding years, so as to destroy the grass. 
About the middle of the ensuing February, it should 
be sowed with clover and oats, as herein-before di- 
rected, the ground having been previously properly 
prepared for the purpose. About the first of April all 
the locusts should be cut down, the timber removed, 
and the brush bamt ; and now nothing remains to be 
done but to pursue the directions, in relation to locusts 
springing up from the stumps and roots of old trees. 

To carry out this plan of rearing locusts will require 
time, and the exercise of patience. But it must be 
recollected, that during the time the husbandman is 
waiting for his young locusts to attain a sufficient age 
to be cut down, he wiO be annually deriving profitable 
crops from his land ; and, at the end of ike process, 
he will obtain a sufficient number of stakes, and poles 
for riders, to compensate for all his extra labor. And 
besides, he wiU have his ground more r^ularly set 
with locusts than could be accomplished in any other 
way. The roots of locusts extend out laterally to a 
eonsideraUe distance, and sprouts win spring up, suf- 
ficiently thick, over the whole ten acres, and stand 
more regularly than if reared upon tbe plan before 
suggested* 



But neither of the fbragoing meOiods of cultivating 
kensta wiU be practicable in a country where no lo- 
custs grow naturally, and hence the necessity of reacr- 
ing locusts fVom the seed, in such situations. This' is 
quite practicable. New or second year's ground will 
answer best for this purpose. H* there be none such, 
land which has been lying in grass for some years may 
be substituted^ It should be prepared by plowing the 
preceding faU, and pulverising the soil as completely 
as possible. In this latitude, (39** north^ the seed 
should be planted late ia April. If planted too early, 
the young locusts will sometimes be destroyed by fro/t. 
They are *oi as tender as beans, but a pretty severe 
frost will kill them, like earlier they are planted the 
better, so that they are not endangered by severe frosts. 
The time of planting unist, theneibrey bs' governed by 
the la^tude, and danger of frosts at tke place of plain- 
ing them. Wlveii the ground « properly pulv^riaed, it 
should be cheeked off, Are feet eaeh way^ The seed 
must be dropped and covered like com, except that it 
should not be covered more than an inch, or inch and 
a half deepi and earb ebouki be takes to cover them 
with a light mould. 

The seed must be thtis inrepared fcr planting : They 
should be gathered the preceding fall, and kept dry till 
spring.* Three days before the time of jdanting, they 
should be put in a tight vessel, and boiling water pour- 
ed on them, whidi shouM be Suffered to remain twenty- 
four hours ; it should then be poured off, and the bofi- 
ing water renewed, and snffen?d to remain the sane 
time ; boiling water should again be poured on the 
seed for a third time, and continued as in the two fitst 
instances. Most of the seeds will now have burst 
the hard envelope by which the kernel is surrounded, 
und they witt be in a proper condition to be planted.f 
Eight or ten seeds may be dropped in a hill to increase 
the chances of producing at least three plants, but 
they should be somewhat scattered, to provent them 
ftom being too much crowded, in case many should 
come up. To facilitate the dropping of the seed, they 
riiould be stirred in sifted ashes or gypsum to dry them, 
and then all the surplus ashes or gypsum sifted out. 

Locusts should be cultivated the first year with great 
care, suffering no weeds to grow, and thmnnxg them 
so as not to leave more than two or three staScs to a 
hill. The ground should be left as level as possible, at 
the dose of the cultivation in the fall, and sowed in 
oats and clover seed in the spring, as hereinbefore dfi- 
rected. Nothing more will be necessary but to pro- 
tect them ft^ra stock, and to thin them out as it shidl 
become necessary. 

If planted Aye feet apart, each ten feet square wiU 
contain four hills, and twelve young trees, if three 
grow in a hill, lliis w91 be twelve times as many as 
will ultimately grow on the ground, allowing one hun- 
dred square feet to eaeh tree. It will, therefore, soon 
become necessary to thin them, and in the course of 
two years they should be graauaHy reduced so as to 
leave but one in each hiB, taking care always to leave 
the straight and most thrifty plants. The balance may 
be permitted to stand until the more thrifty ones so far 
overtop the others, as to leave no doubt that they have 
not suffered so much ftom insects as the others. By 

this time many of the young trees will have attained a 

* ■ ■ ■ ■ -' * - - ' - ' ■ 

* I apprehend seed of any age will answer if it 
has been kept dry, but I have had no exp«ienee on 
this subject. 

t This severe exposure to boiling water may indnee 
an apprehension, that the vegetating power of the seed 
will be destroyed. Experience has satisfied me, that 
such apprehensions win be groundless. It only prepant 
the seed for vegetating qniddy, and certainty. 
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Boffieient size for stakes, and the leas thrlAy ones may 
be cut for that purpose, taking care to leave the most 
thrifty one growing upon each ten feet square, as near- 
ly as practicable. 

When these shall have attained a sufficient size for 
raUs, say in twenty-five or thirty years, all should be 
cut down— 4arge and small-— as they are needed, on one 
tidt w emd of thtfiddy so that the sprouts may grow 
from the stumps and roots without being overshadowed 
by trees left Standing. As soon as a part of the old 
trees are cut and removed, a new crop of locusts will 
commence growing, and by the time the whole shall 
have been cut, the plantation will be fenced with rails, 
which will last from thirty to fifty years. By the time 
the fencing will require renewing, a second crop of lo- 
custs will have grown, that wQl produce more rails 
than the first, and thus, a permanent supply of rail tioi* 
ber will be afforded from a few acres of ground. 

The following estimate will give some idea of the 
profits arising from the coltivation of the locust. The 
value of rails, made of the ordinary rail timber, of the 
better kinds, in the rich lands of Keutucky, may be es- 
timated at three dollars per hundred. Locust rails will 
last more than twice as long, and consequently may be 
estimate to be worth at least six dollars per hundred. 
Tliree hundred rails, growing upon one acre, will, at 
the expiration of twenty-five or thirty years, produce 
seven thousand &ve hundred rails, and be worth four 
hundred and fifty dollars. Estimating the rent at three 
dollars per acre, for thirty years, will be ninety dollars* 
Allowing the pasturage of the ground, and stakes cut 
from among the growing locusts, and the branches of 
those cut down for rails to be a compensation for the 
trouble of rearing and protecting the loeusts, (a very 
liberal allowance,) and we shall have a clear profit of 
three hundred and sixty dollars per acre. To this 
should be added the savingpif labor in making and rc- 
. pairing fences with rails of such great durability, com- 
pared with the expense of keeping up fences with rails 
that will last only fourteen to twenty years. 

Bat this is not all. In the fertile pvts of Kentucky, 
where good rail timber is not abundant, it is necessary 
to keep one-third of a moderate sized farm in woods, 
to supply rail timber and fuel. A few acres, planted 
in locusts, after they shall have attained a suitable 
age, will supercede th^ necessity of keeping more 
woodland than will answer for fucL A laxige portion 
cf what now lies in forests may, therefore, be convert* 
ed into arable land, and thus the profit of the farm may 
be considerably increased. 

A Correspondent from Louisiana asks: ''Is there no 
way for destroying the coco nut grass 7 for by its intro- 
duction among us. Urge fields of some of the best parts 
of our plantations here become entirely valueless, and 
are now thrown out of cultivation." During our late 
trip on the Mississippi, we heard considerable conyer- 
sation upon the subject, and finally suggested that as 
swine were very fond of the nuts of tUs gross, they 
should be kept in large herds to root it out. Since this, 
we understand our advice had been anticipated by the 
practice of several planters for the post two or three 
years. But Dr. Cartwright, in his admirable letter 
published in the Oct. No. of this paper, p. 215, speaks 
of two kinds of the cocoa; the sweet and the bitter. It 
is the sweet, doubtless, of which the swine are so fond, 
and as Dr. C. says : ** No means have been discovered 
of extirpating this pernicious repent when it once gets 
fixed in the soU," we suppose the pisrs eschew the bit* 
tcr au'I take only to the sweet. Will Dr. Cartwright, 
or any of our friends ^Jt the south, add to their favors, 
by answering our correspondent, for if swine will not 
frudicfte It^ vc pan hardly divine what Will; on ac- 



count of the great depth of its roots and their tenacity 
of life. This is a most important subject for an exten- 
sive section of the South and well worthy the investiga- 
tion of the observing and intelligent. 

ExGHAiros Papxbs. — ^We have received within a 
short time, numerous applications to exchange with 
newspapers. This is a loring exchange for us, not 
from any want of merit in the papers sent, but finom the 
matter they contain not being of use for our own paper. 

We shall be most happy, however, to eomply with 
those requests in all cases, although our list is already 
large, and we sn^iest a way by which it can be done 
wi& mutual advantage, and great benefit to the eom- 
munity. There are, as nearly as we ean g«€M, and 
gut$ting is the only means for utimoHng, not Co ex* 
eeed 80,000 eopies ofagricuUfiralpapen cireulatedin 
the United States ; and of these, at least one-fourth arc 
taken as duplicates, which wfll reduce the number of 
subscribers, of these inwduahU farming papert, to the 
low number of 00,000. 

In our population of 17/K)0,000, we ought to have, at 
least, one eighth, or 2,000,000 subscribeni, to some 
purely agricultural periodical. The fidi then u noi 
one tkirtieik occupimL This statement suggests the 
mode of a mutual^ beneficial exchange. Let each one 
of our Editorial brethren proeure for us as many sub- 
scribers as possible, fircun one to twenty, or, a hundred 
will be more satis^tory, deduct the commission al- 
lowed, and remit us the money through the post ofilee. 
By this simple process, he will ** do the state some 
service," and ** put money in our purse," both read- 
ers aid editor's, but the Lion's share, will go to 
the former's. 



We hare received two letters finom Thomas Bates, 
Esq., of Kirkleavington, England, together with the 
padcages of papers. We make some extracts from the 
former. 

** I seat nothing to Bristol this year, (meaning ani- 
mals for exhibition at the annual meeting of the Royal 
Ag. Society,) the distance being so great. The show 
of Short Horns there, was indifferent. The Devons 
were numerous and good, Herefords also, and Long 
Huns, the best show that has yet been of all those 
tribes. The meeting went off finely, and the Ameriean 
Ambassador was enthusiastically received, and acquit- 
ted himself welL It was indeed a mutual congratula- 
tion, and must gixe great satisfaction to your country 
as weU as this. 

** In this paper (the London New Farmer's Joumal,) 
also will be a full account of the York Show, on Wed- 
nesday last, by far the largest show of any in England, 
and the MiimRig made up most extravagantly. I sent 
the Duke of Northunftieriand there, and his dam 
Duchess 34th. He is the eldest of her eight calves, 
and she herself only nine years old, and has passed 
through more easuatties than any animal I ever knew, 
(had a leg broken at two years old, and other accidents 
subsequently,) and yet the judges could not get over 
giving her. and her son the highest premiums, as tiie 
best buU and best eow. Mr. Booth's cow, that got 
Uie premium at Bristc^ was placed second. She waa 
sister to the one shown at Liverpool and Hull, last 
year, and was also at Berwick $ the cow of last year 
was also at the show yard at York." 

Several English correspondents we replied to, pri- 
vately, by last steam;^p, and have since executed their ^ 
orders. 

The letter and eut fimm George Tail, Esq. was n^ 
ceived after pwr matter was made up. It will tppew 
in our neit. 
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her soldier son, said very meekly tmt eomprehensirely, 
'< aby Geoi^e was always s good boy*" 

Cobbet says, *' It is not supposed that there could be 
much profit attached to pigeons ; but they are of tlus 
Use. They are Tery pretty creatures ; very interesting 
in liieir manners j they are an object to delight child- 
ren, and to give them the early habit of fondness for 
animals and of setting a vsiue on them, which, as I 
hate often had to observe before, is a very great thing.'* 

The Stock Dove, or original of the pigeon genus, 
according to Buffon, in its natural or wild state, is thus 
described : ** with a fine neck of a reddish gold color. 



" All work and no play, makes Jack a doll boy,'' is 
ft homely adage, but a good one. A most estimable 
and energetic clergyman, himself a self made man, and 
the gnccessfuL tutor of some of the most efficient public 
men now in active life, used frequently to say, on the 
exposure of some of the mischievous ttkks his grace- 
less students were constantly plotting, ** it was the 
hardest thing in the world, to put a man's head on a 
bpy's shoulders ;'' if it could have been aeeomplished, it 
would have proved the most foolish; for it's very likely 

the head and shoulders would have changed places at _ „ 

manhood. To adapt the oecupatimi to the capacity, | its wings marked with two black bars, one on the qulB 



both of mind and body, is the only true sci^ce, in the 
education of youth of both sexes, and all eonditions. 
There is an instinct and nature, inbred and inherent, in 
every human being, and to mature and bring out this 
semiiMU principle to Its fullest capacity, it is uot neees* 
sary tp thwart nature, but to guide it ; not to engraft 
new and unknown elements of character, but to draw 
out and mature, discii^ine and direct, such as are al- 
ready impluited. With each and every one of them, 
th«re is the germ both of good, and evil, and the orna- 
ment or disgraee they are to prove to their race, de- 
pends as to which of these opposing principles predom- 
inates. We daily witness, from apparenUy the same 
original materials, but subsequently subject to different 
influences, the most opposite results of character ; the 
most exemplary, wise and good on one side, and the 
most profligate, depraved and hardened on the other { 
saint and devil issuing from the same stock, and matur- 
ing their most luxuriant ftuit from the same soiL We 
deem it not among the unimportant matters of good 
husbandry, that some rational employment be afforded 
the young folks, suited to their dignity and importance, 
and calculated to awaken their zeal and elicit their 
genius } and while the parent is employed with the im- 
provement of his cattle, and horses, and sheep, and 
swine ; and applying the principles of Tull and Davy 
ftad Liehig to his tillage and crops ; he must give the 
boys something to bring out the resources of their 
young minds. And if he can't find something to inter- 
est and improve them, they will either stultiff or de- 
teriorate ; the last being altogether the most probable 
result, for evil influences are cdways sufficiently abund- 
ant to enlist the idle urchins that are waiting for em- 
ployment. Standing still with any reasonable degree 
of intelligence, is out of the question, when once on 
the track of life, the being must go forward to ftilfil 
its destiny. The course to be followed out is firequent- 
ly determined in childhood. How important then to 
give this the right bias. The slightest, almost impercei^ 
tiUe divergence of the curve, if pursued gradually, leads 
to a coarse directly opposite fnun the starting point. 
To implant in the breasts of our young readers, some 
of the fascinations of the pursuit of nature in her 
varied operations, we shall occasionally give them a 
MA of their own to occupy, and to begin with, shall 
o^er them some choice directions fbr selecting, rearing 
and managing the various breeds of pigeons. And we 
most insist, that in this, the boys sludl have pretty 
much their own way. The parent may advise occa- 
sionally, but not direct. Let the youngsters have all 
the responsibility, and our word for it, if fiiey have a fair 
field, they will hereafter prove troublesome competitors 
on your own ground whether it be Shcurt Hocns or South 
Downs, or whatever your hobby happens to be. Billy 
Gray claimed as much merit for drumming well while 
ft lad, as for his conspicaous success as a merchant in 
mature life, and the mother of Washington; in reply to 



feathers, and the other on the covert ; the back white, 
and the tail burred near the end with black." The 
Ring Dove is yet held by naturalists to be distinct from 
the Stock Dove, and it would seem that the Turtle 
Dove is equally so from both. In this country the Blue 
Dove (house pigeon) is the most common, and the only 
species of these are the Ring Doves, or wood pigeons, 
and the Turtle Doves, which are to be found in all 
parts of Southern Britain, breeding during the spring 
and summer, and retiring to the deepest recedes of the 
woods in the winter season, Whence, prooably, the 
'I^lrtle has been supposed to emigrate. I am assured 
by a Spanish gentleman, that in Barbary they have 
pigeons equal in size to fowls, but incapable of flight. 

Throughout the woods and plantations on the domain 
of Warwick Castle, the Turtle Dove abounds in multi- 
tudes, flying in pairs* and lighting on the turrets of the 
castle. Their loud and mournful cooing is heard on the 
toad at a considerable distance. Much pains have been 
taken, hitheito ineffectually, to reduce their numbers. 

Both in the ancient and modem world this beautiful 
and variegated genus of birds has been cherished by 
man as a source of amusement and gratification to the 
eye, as weU as profit, in the article of provision for the 
table. Besides it was reckoned by certain nations of 
antiquity unlawful to deprive them of life. The useful 
qualification of Messenger, appertaining to the Asiatic 
and African species of the pigeon, is of great antiquity : 
and we read. In the time of the Crusades, of an Arab- 
ian prince iriio had a sort of telegraphic communicap 
tion kept up in his dominions through the medium of 
pigeons, that carried letters, and were regulariy 
refieved at appointed posts. From these, doubt- 
less, the breed celebrated in Europe under the name of 
the Carrier has proceeded. In modem times, those 
varieties which are kept for the purpose of amusement 
and show, are styled Fancy Breeds, and they fonn a 
^tinct article of commerce in cities and great towns^ 
the varieties, as they chance to be in fashion, bring- 
ing a considerable price. F^om the earliest times the 
pigeon fanciers of London have had a clab. In whkh 
premiums are awarded, and the notable science of the 
fancy, through the method of crossing colors and 
forms, is promoted and perpetuated. The chief ob- 
jects of the fancy have hitherto been those varieties 
styled Almond (probably ermine,) Tumblers, Carriers, 
and the birds with great crops, the most fashionable 
variety of which is &e Pouting Horseman. The spe- 
scific merits of these breeds are indicated by their 
names. The tumbler exercises his faculty in the air, 
but is chiefly valued for his peculiar fdrm and variegate 
ed plumage. The Carrier, as a messenger, cuts the 
air with almost inconceivable swiftness. This is the 
columba tabellaria, the famous carrier, or messenger, 
between Aleppo and Alexandria in Egypt. The 
Pouter extends his crop to a size attractive to curios- 
ity, and by his grotesque attitudes and familiarity with 
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It woidd be ludess to «Migii a flMMon wkf one par- 
ticular breed out of so maiiy fpecies should akme poe- 
tess the pecolier knowledge and instinet of the Carrier. 
We must eoAtent onrselTes without diTiiig too far into 
the hidden mysteries of nature, and ascribe that won- 
derful facilitjr to the same Power that guides Ae swal- 
low sad other birds of passage across tne watera of the 
Atlantic to our shorn, or condnots them, each snceeed- 
iog spnnfEy to the same spot where for prerions sea- 
ions they haire resvad thdr young. 

Tumblers by Iheir flight acre a so«ree of great enjoy- 
ment to the fanciers, for in addition to their tumbling 
they will rise to so great a height in the air as to ap- 
pear like a speck, or bMome ^together imperceptfble. 
If of a good kind, and well familiarized to one another, 
they will-in: their ^ht keep In so close comphny that 
a doaea of them may be eoyered with' a llan&erchief. 
If the weather be fine and clear, they will keep upon 
the wing for four or five Ikcmn at a time, the favorite 
set seldom or never tnm'bling exeept when about to 
xise, or when eondng down to pitch. 

TomUen shew in their plumage an endless variega- 
tion of shade ro ds, yellows, blues, duns, blacks, 
whites^ aad silvers. No expense shoidd be spared at 
fiiit for the pmrchaae of two or more birds accustomed 
to very high fiying, as they will be of infinite use afler- 
wards, in teaching the yovng ones to be lofVf soarers. 
After the pigeons have been accustomed to their habi- 
tilions, they shooU be turned out only once a day in 
a dear grey morning, when there is neither mist nor 
wind, taking chre to spread out for them on their re- 
turn a pkntifhl repast of rape or canary seed, to entice 
them home, and aflerwurds shutting them up for the 
rett of the day. Tktf should, for an obvious reason, 
be dosely eon&ned when with eis^. 

The Carrier was ealled by some of the old fhnciers, 
the King of Pigeons. It is remarkable for the fleshy 
pTDtaberanee eaiUed the wattle on the lower part of the 
bead. These triple properties have been enumerated 
ui indicative of its excdlen^e — ^three in the head, three 
in the eye, three in the wattle, and three In the beak. 
The head should. be flat, straight, and long; the eye 
broad, eiienlar, sodunMbrmf &e watde broad across 
the beak, short from the head to the bill, and leaning 
forward; the beak kmg, straigbt, and thick. Pigeon 
jockeyship sometimes has attempted to imitate Uiese 
qualities artificially, and to palm upon the inexperiene* 
ed inferior birds at the price of the best. The length 
ud thmne«B of the neek are marks of Its elegance. 

The Hcrtenum is suppbsed to be a bastard between 
the Tumbler and Carrier; they are chiefly used at pre- 
sent for dieciding bets, and carrying letters, the pure 
Canrier being so exceedingly scarce. 

Dragoons were originally bred between the Horse- 
■w and Carrier$the/ art very strong and useful 
buds; being prbHfle breeders, and good nurses, they 
•"* fwquentiy kept as fee de r s to rear young Pouters, 
**gb«rn runts, Ac. For a distance df fifteen or twen- 
^Jjofles, the Dragoon is said to be more rapid than the 
"Wseman, but cannot keep np its superiority in a 
*»g«r flight. 

Toho, in the New* Sporting Magazine fot June, 1839, 
«yst 

*|The tni property of a Cnnier is the length 6f 
their flight er wing ftathers, and the. distance or length 
from the ba«e of the bill to the end, which should al- 
^^» taper gradually. The color is the next, and 
«wgh fkneiers disagree on this point, I prefer a blue 
to any other, as I have generally found diem hardier 
•■^ •wifter than the blacks or duns, but, like dogs, 
^^ pigeons are to be found of. all colors. Firmness 
" ^ther always hidicales h good constitntion. The 



age may be guessed by the size of the wattle, and the 
heavy appearance of the bird. 

^The Antwerps are a later introduction into thip 
country, and theu' name bespeaks their origin. I b^ 
lieve little was known of them before the famons Ant» 
werp match in July, 1830, when 110 birds were tossed 
ftt>m the yard of a noted fancier in the Borongh. The 
first bird reached Antwerp^ a distance of 186 miles, in, 
five hours and a half, and gained the gold medal i out 
of the 110, about 100 reached home. To the eye of 
any one who has been solely accustomed to the Eng* 
lish Carrier, they possess but little recommendation^ 
but the fancier soon detects the points of speed ana 
beauty, in the fine and lengthy shape of the bird. They 
are of many colors, but I have found none better thaA 
the nearly reds and blues. This bird, in my opinion* 
is equal to the Horseman in sagacity and speedy SM 
altogether, I prefer them to any other kind. 

'< The pigeon loft should always, if possible, (ace tht 
west or south, be high and roomy, with railed pens tQ 
shut in birds for matching in the spring, or other par<» 
poses, kept well lime-washed, which 'vrill both destrof 
the insects, and keep it cool, and it should be repeated^ 
ly cleaned out. A glass tile or two in the roof, if it is 
a slanting one, win be useful to light the loft. 

** There must be a railed trap projecting in front, Sf 
that the birds may go out firom Uie loft, vid the ih>nt 
of the trap will let down and piiH np, b^ means of n 
spring inside. This is the dormer, and m most largt 
lofts is out of the top of the roof. When the trap i« 
shut, the birds will come in at the wires, which open 
inwards to the loft, on « pivot, which is ealled the bolt- 
ing wire. 

" After they have become well accustomed to the loft, 
and are able to keep pretty well with the flight takf 
them about half a mile (Vom the loft in a bag made of 
coarse canvass, to hold two birds, with a UtUe straw, 
and toss them ; repeat the sam^ distance for a few 
da^, and gradually increase it up to five miles. After 
this they are pretty perfect, and two or three milef 
may be added to the distance every day. If yonr loft 
be near a high road, a great advantage will be found 
by giving the birds to the coachmen to toss. Tliert 
are many ways of marking birds. I generally mak« 
a litde notch in Uie beak or between the toes, in the 
same manner as game fowls. A little stamp with the 
initials of the name, to mark them in red on the tail 
and pinion feathers, will be useful till the birds moult. 
In tossing a bird, always clear its wings and feet, and 
holding it round the body and legs with one hand, 
throw It well up, — never near any trees, as the young 
ones win ft'equently perch and there remain. 

^*The speed of the Carrier has perhaps never been as* 
certained. I have had them come seven miles, by th^ 
road, Dd five minutes, and forty miles in the hour is ge» 
nerally done; but too much depends upon circmnstan 
ces to give any opinion. 

<< If a bird is going to do a large distance, it should 
never be oxet-M the night previous^ but shut up in n 
dark pen. If possible, choose a dear day for tossingi 
for nothing beats pigeons like wind nnd fog, A reu 
Carrier win seldom stop tiU he reaches home. If they 
are regularlv flown, weU fed and watered, and kept 
clean, few diseases win be known in the loil. Let 
them have a large tin pan to wash in, change th^ 
water every day, and a lump of salt to peck at. 

" The canker in the wattle is their worst disease, and 
ft-equently arises fttm dirt or from the birds fl|jg[hting« 
The best cure is a piece of bitter aloes of the sise of a 
pea, given inwardly, and the day after wash the wat* 
tie with warm water, and in the evening wash the sore 
lirith lead Amnmni^ and burnt alum, inixed with lemooi 
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jnice, till cored. Tobacco smoke will be found uaeful 
to clear the lofl from vermin. 

*< The Pouter is a yerf oommoii but most Interesting 
bird. It is remaikable for its local attachment^ and 
although not a good breeder, and exceedingly apt to 
degenerate, it is verytiseftd about the pigeon-house, 
by leading the other birds to form a stronger house and 
home. Some of them can distend their crops to a rery 
great size, so much so as frequently to oxerbalance 
themselves. By judicious crossing and patient perse- 
verance, some fanciers have brought these birds to so 
high a point of perfection as to sell them for twenty 

Siineas a pair. They are very bad nurses, and it is 
fficnlt to rear their young without the aid of the Dra- 
goon. When a Pouter has laid an egg at the same 
time with a Dntgoon, they should be carefully trans- 
ferred from the one to the other, it being necessary to 
allow tiie Pouter to sit, otherwise she would continue 
to lay, which in a short time would cause her emacia- 
tion and death. If bred in and in, they quickly dege- 
nerate and become worthlesij, new kinds must there- 
fore be got by purchase or exchange, to prevent the 
deteriorating effects of too dose a consanguineous con- 
nection. The contrary ia the dtoe with the AJmond 
Tumbler, which, the more it is bred in and in, only di- 
minishes in size, and is accordingly enhanced in beau- 
ty and value. 

The Fan4aU is a very beautifbl bird, sometimes, on 
itceount of its frequent tremulous movement of the 
heek, called the Broadtailed Shaker. When perfect, 
its tail consists of not less than twenty-four or more 
fltan thirty-six feathers, which it keeps spread and al- 
ways erect, for if they are but for once allowed to 
drop, it is a fault never overlooked and never forgiven. 
A verf slender-necked, full-breasted, and large-tailed 
bird, carrying the latter gracefully, is of very great va- 
lue. The plumage is agreeably white, but there is 
also a great variety of colors. 

The Jacoffine is a bird very scarce, and difficult to 
be found of a good sort. It is sometimes caHed Jack, 
and is a v^ small bird. It has a range of inverted 
feathers on the back of the head, somewhat resembling 
in form the cowl of a monk, or the ruff of a cavalier, 
and hence its name. This range of feathers is called 
the hood — and the closer and more compact it grows 
to the head the greater is the value of the bird. The 
lower part of what is called the chain and the feathers 
that compass it, should be short and thick. There is 
a great variety of color among them, but the yellows 
always obtain precedence. 

* Besides these we have enumerated, an almost end- 
less variety of names has been given to some where 
the shades of difference are very slight. With these 
the young pigeon-keeper should have as little to do as 
possible. Even with the commonest assortment he 
can buy at the market or fh>m a companion, he will 
aofiii have a sufficient variety, and many to please his 
^ye with sufficient beauty ; and if it is necessary to as- 
it;?n them names, he can easily baptize them himself 
Without consulting the vocabularies of the London fan- 
eters. 

Plucking one of the wings of old strangers to induce 
them to haunt or to prevent them from their vagabond- 
Izing propensities, sometimes manifested by old in- 
mates, is better than cutting, as their power of flight 
comes on gradually as the feathers grow, and l^cy be- 
come familiar with and fond of the features of the lo- 
cality Within a limited range of which they have thus 
been for a time confined. We have almost always 
seen this mode succeed in our own experience, al- 
tiftnigh the reports of others all tend to the superiority 
•f endeavoring to haunt young In preference to old 



hiids, which is eertilaly sorer and safer, but the other 
may also be tried, as the old onea may begm to breed 
as soon as their wing ia grown, which oaly takes about 
a month, whereas six times that period most be waited 
for before eggs can be expected from the young ones. 
If a hen happens to be kMt, itis addom that the eo^ 
remains long behind^ b at the very contrary ba p p e na 
with the loss of the ooek. The hen seta oat in aeareh 
of a mate^ and she wiH soon be aeca wiling a male 
companion:— widowed in all probabflity ia some other 
dovecote — homeward to her OfwnreaideMe^wbere they 
speedily pair. 



A Brief Sketch «f 

Memoirs of miiiUariami are raj addom writtea. 
The quiet tenor of their Uvea, unlike the glare of that 
wUch sheds a halo arouad the heads of the wanior 
and the statesman, affords but little field for the dis- 
play of the talent of the biographer : hence it is that 
the real benefactors of mankuid are bat too finaqoently 
passed over in silence, and we walk over the greea 
swaixi that flourishes where the remains of thoae whose 
energies were devoted to the i mp s u f em ent of tiie nee 
of animals, that contribute landy to add to fht crea^ 
ture comforts ofman,moaMer mto primitive dost, with- 
out even thinking that we tread on hallowed soil $ for 
the earth beneath which a good man rests, is hallowed 
by the remembrance of his virtues and his oaeAiiBeBS. 

Mr. Bakewell^ who was the pride of the agrieultn- 
rists of the last century, and justly cekbmted fbr his 
improvements in the breeding of long-honied eattle 
and sheep, has been strangely aeglected by those who 
ought to have been his wannest and most grateAd ad- 
vocates. But such is the way of the world t neglect, 
almost univorsiUly, ia the reward of merit; and it is 
but too frequently the ease that an aMif^iMr gaiaa the 
prize, while the rtal utilitarian is thrown into the back- 
ground of the picture. It is our wish to pay due 
honor to the memory of Mr. Bakewell, and, aeaaty as 
our materials are, we will eadeavor to add one more 
laurd to the wreath which ao justly aacirded his 
brows ; for 

** He lived and died bdoved, and deeply mourned" by 
a circle of friends who now, like him, are ^ food for 
worms." 

The man who is the benefactor of the human nee 
has a right to expect to live in the maaMxriea of poaler- 
ity. Mr. Bakewell will do so, andaltboa^ this tri- 
bute to his memory comes somewhat Ute^ it will, at 
least, be appreciated as an offering at the ahrine of 
honest merit. 

Robert Bakewell was bora at Dishley Grange, n 
Leicestershire, in 1726. The farm of Dishley Orange 
had long been in the possessioa of his aneeatora, and 
those from whom he more immediatdy deteended held 
the property on a lease of ninety^nine years from the 
family of Phillipps, of Garrendoa { it having beea par- 
chased in 1693 by a Sir Ambrose Phillipps, by whan 
it was leased to the forefathers of Mr. Bakewell. The 
lenn of the lease expired very shortly before Mr. Bak»> 
well's deceaae ; and the faiu^ whkdk rinnaiiitn of about 
457 acres, then came ^jito the occupation of bis ne- 
phew, Mr. Honeybourne^ who resided upon it aatil he 
died, which was about twenty years after the demise 
of his unde. But with Mr. Bakewell, Dishley lost all 
its importance, and his successor failed in beoomiBg 
even a shadow of the great practical man who had 
been its previous proprietor. 

The Bake]rdl family would appear ta bftw 
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kag lettieA at Ditbleyy ms in tbe chaaeel of Dkhtey 
ChApdyirlieretk^piMaisaf tius odebimted bmii lie 
iatennedy are depoflBd th^ bodiei of his fathtr, Rotert 
BakeweU, t^o died in 1773, in tke 8Bth yev of Ms 
•ge ; and also that of anoHier Robert BakeweU, proba- 
bly his grandfather, who died in 1716, at the age of 
73. Mr, Bakcweil hims^ ended Ms Talnabie Ufe on 
the 1st of OcliQi>er, 1795, at the age of 6»— loo eoiy 
for ** his conntry's good.'' 

Perhaps, dnring the Itsl eestary, noinan did so 
nmeh towards inereattaif ' Ihe agrietdtural interests «f 
the eopontry as Mr. Bakdwell. ' He was nnwearied In 
his exertions, and enthnsiastio m Maging to perfeetioa 
his ihTorfte pursiiits. In every braneh ef the science 
he was perieverlng to the end ; and by strennmis exer- 
tions made hiimself master of the difierent modes of 
eoMvsttion poisned not only by the Engliih Hmners, 
bat also diose of Fore%n enltivsrtors. He did not 
content hiniself wKh the mere haewledge whieb be 
had thtis laborfoasty and indnstrkmsly obtained, but 
he introdneed that isysiem into fais own ihrming prae- 
tice which is now generally ponmed in Leieesteivhire.* 
Bnt the great glory whieh is httached to the name of 
Kobert jSukewel] is in the "vast improvements whieh 
be made in the breed of cattle. The different nations 
of Europe supplied him with the materiel, and Nature 
herself might have wondered at the skill which he dis- 
played in bringing her works to d greater degree of 
perfection. It was ihrni FIdndersthat he principally 
pioenred Ms famous bt«ed of black eart-horses, now 
neatly, if not 4|uite extinct, which have been thus des- 
cribed. They were ligMer4egged and Haiter-boned 
than those now in use, but of great strength, more es- 
pecially in their fore^uarters, with erect beads and 
ilne crests. One of this breed wus of such excessive 
beanty of proportionis, that he was l&ened to the fan- 
eied war-horse of the Geiman painters. He must in- 
deed have been a sjdendid and pictmresqfne rniimal, for 
a man of moderate height fteemed to slirink under his 
ibrenend, wMch rose so perfectly npright, that hts ears 
stood, (a qualiiication thht Bfr. Bnkewell deemed in- 
dispensible to the beauty of a horse,) perpendicularly 
over Ms foie-feet. This animal was the entire horse 
wUch Mr. BakeWeB christened K, f and which was 
perhaps one of the most elegant creatures of his dass 
that was ever bred witMn the British dominions. 

Mr. Bakewell was allowed to be the first breeder of 
horsesof the agein wMch he flourished; and King 
Geoii^ Uie Thurd, who claims the honorable distinc- 
tion of adding to Ms regal titles that of being the tahm- 
na's 'FHicifi), particularly distinguished him by his 
notice and apprebation. This conferred honor both 
on the Monareb and the subject, for it is unfortunately 
now too much the AisMbn to neglect the ngricultund 
interests of the eountry. A horse which Mr. Bakewell 
snbDiitted to the Msp^ctiott of his Sovereign, and 
whieh was afterwards publicly shown for some months 
in London, was ** the meanest of the breed ;'' yet its 



* In Mr. Nichols's valuable work, ** The History of 
Leiecsterri d re,** honora'ble -mention is made of Mr. 
BskeweU. We are there told, at the time that work 
was compiled, thsA '< he worked the drill and horse- 
hoe as they are now used ; and the identical imple- 
ment with which he drilled his grain and his turnips, 
was then used in the neighborhood, and by» the same 
person wlio worked it upon Mr. Bakewell's farm in 
his life-time.'' 

t Of this breed Mr. Bakewell used fiie<iuently to let 
eat his entae horses for tike season, for the sum of 
150 guineas each. 



symmetry was bcsutiful, and its Ibrm not deficient in 
utility; it was, in fact, a pibsamble animal, 

Mr. Bakeirell had too xduch gsod sense to keep nse- 
less stock 9 he made even his mares work in the team, 
but they were treated as gently ts a man'woidd treat 
his wife^ and the use of the wMp was entirely proMM- 
ted «t Dishleir.* It is somewhat unfortunate that this 
fine breed shbiM have been sotperMded by a heavy- 
ie^ed raee whose novments are snail-paced, imd di- 
cidediy inArioe fov'agrkuitnnd purposes, it there no 
one among our fWende who wouk) devote iiis attentidn 
to tliis important snbjfeet ; 

Hie pride of Mir. BakeweU was to improve the class 
of domestic nnimnis, and his celebrity as a breeder of 
ftong-homad oaiiie will ever shed a halo over his nam^. 
itappears he sdeeMd the finest indivkluals of the War- 
wickshire speoiesi principally fWMh the herds of Mr. 
Webster, near Coventry, and Mr. Fowler, of Rolwright, 
wMeh, being eroesed with the most excellent df the 
Lancashire breed, prodneed a stock of cattle that was 
held hi the blghsst estimation for a considereble time i 
but feshioo varies, ev«n widi respect to animals, though 
the Diahley breed was kept up for some years after ^e 
death of Mr. Bakewell, by Mr% Pnget, of Ibstock, Mr. 
Astley, of Addeston, and to n more recent period, by 
Mr. Huakisson, of South Croxton $ though when a side 
of the latter gentleman's stock todc place, about thirty 
years after that of Mr« I^aget's, there was a great 
depreciatio& in the intrinsic value of the cattle, id- 
thongh they were allowed to be some of . the best and 
purest specimens of the Bishley herd. We cannot 
give a better proof of the value that was attached to 
this breed than to attach the prices a few of the lots 
fetched at the first day's sale of Mr. Pint's stock on 
the 14th of November, 11^3 :— 

« «. Gotoefls. 

Lot 8 Shorten, by Shakspeare 38 

9 Eyebright, by a bull bred by Mr. 

Vamam 6i 

14 Strawberry, by a DisMeybnn 31 

16 Brindled Eyebr^ht 33 

26 Penn .• 35 

29 Toung Dandy 30 

96 Brindled Finch-Tidy 29 

AtAis sale the famous bull, Shakspeare, which was 
bred by Mr. Fowler, by Shakspeare, j^ere, out of Young 
Nell, fetched 400 fifuineas, to which the seller appended 
the condition that he should have the privilege of hav- 
ing the use of him for two cows yearly. The heifers 
by this animal also sold well, one two-years old, realis- 
ing 84 guineas, and another, one year older, 70 guineas. 
Mr. Bakewell preferred rearing small-boned cattle, and 
considered them to be in every way the most profitable, 
both to the farmer and the consumer. He also strong- 
ly recommended great attention being paid to the quality 
of the cows intended for breeders, and justly remarked 
that, when a sdnnd discretion was not used, the produce 
often failed, and then the bull was frequently unjustly 
blamed. He was exceedingly particular in his own 
selections, and he prized Ms favourite bull, caUed Two- 
penny, so highly, that he refused 200^. for him ; and he 
appears to have been somewhat choice of his produce 

• These mares were valued, about the year 1785, at 
30^, 40/., and 501., each. The fhmous Corinthian 
Bulls, which are described as being wondeii\illy beau- 
tiflil, and symmetrical in their proportions, are made 
to do all the heavy work on the rich land that is 
termed the Terra Firma of Italy. Their color is de- 
scribed as being, generally, a bluish roan i horns long, 
tapering off to a point, white as polished ivory^ and 
finished with a bright black tip at the end. 



for he rarely told aay of Itast tiuragk lie lot them t 
high prices for the somob.* 

Celehrated uid ezeeUent as Mr. Bakewell's Iveeds 
of horses and eattle were^ still moire so was his breed 
of sheep. Perhaps at no period of time, eertatnly not 
ia his, was soch an improvement made in this vahiahle 
animal. In the ivesent day ealtivators of flowera axe 
eontinually prodneing new speoiesy bat Mr. BakeireU 
was before-hand with them, for he may truly be said 
to hare been the prodncttof a new variety of sheep. 
Combined efforts frequently prodnee great impioTe- 
ments ; for practical men, by condensing their energies 
into one focus, may bring forward important resolts. 
But Mr. Bakewell's was a master-mind i his own skfll 
and genius overcame obstades that to others appeared 
to be insurmountable; and his lostg-wooUed sheep be- 
came the pride of Leicestershire. It was entirely his 
own work, and the time he took to eomplete his won- 
derful improvement was incredibly short. In our day 
the South Downs have been bnms^t to the highest state 
. of perfection by EUman, Grantham, Webb^ the Duke of 
fiichmond, and others, the superiority of whose fiocks 
do honor to the agrienltnral interests of the country ; 
but they were brought to this state of perfection by the 
union ci* several parties: Mr. Bakewell stood alone, 
and to him we are solely indebted for that beautiful and 
useful animal, the newlicicester sheep. 

It was not on a sudden that Mr. Bakewell attained 
his high celebrity as a sheep-breeder. It is reoorded 
. of him that the first ram he let out he drove himself to 
Iteicester fair, and obtained only 16s. for the use of him 
for the season. About 1760 his rams did not sell for 
more than from two to three guineas each, and after this 
time he did not receive for tiieir hire more than from 
Ids. to a guinea per head. He now gradually advanced 
his terms, and in 1770 he let some of them for 25 guin- 
eas. Mr. Bakewell used to teU an anecdote respecting 
the difference 0^ judgment in respect to tiie value ct 
cattle. . He was once attending Loughborough Tup- 
market, where he hwA a ram which he had let for 25 
guineas. I^n after the agreement was concluded, 
another farmer oftered to purchase the animal, and 
ijb*. Bakewell Jestingly fixed the price at 26s. The 
farmer considered this too much, and offered ISs., 
and eventually they parted for 2s. This was some- 
thing on a par with the judgment of some Leicester- 
shire fanners respecting a heifer which had been pur- 
chased for 80 guineas, and which they, a few days after- 
priced at 8Z. This may be considered as the first dawn- 
ing of his fame and fortnne. The reputation and 
prices of his stock so rapidly increased, that in a very 
' short time 400 guineas was given for the use of a ram 
for the season. One, call^ the Two-pounder, pro- 
duced him in one season 800 guineas, besides Uie pro- 
duce of bis own ewes that were put to him, so it may be 
fairly calenlated that the profits of the produce aver- 
aged him 1^200 guineas for one season. 

The ardent mind of Mr. Bakewell was first brought 
into action about the middle of the last century, and 
from that time we may date the improvement of the 
Leicester sheep. About that period he engaged John 
Breedon for Ids head shepherd, and it appears that he 
• soon became his confidant. There is little doubt that 
he Cfutered actively into his master's plans, for he had 
the entire control over the formation of the new breed, 

* Mr. Bakewell had, at Dishley Farm;, several car- 
eases of the different breeds preserved whole in pickle, 
which distinctly shewed the thickness of the flesh and 
fat, and also the smallness at the offal. He had like- 
wise skeletons, with distinct portions of the bones, 
heads, ribs, &c. of the animals. 



under the dbection ofMr. Bak0W«ll, hut Aey kept the 
manner in which it was aeeom|U|heda profoimd se- 
cret.* This seems somewhat mmge, as Mr. Bake- 
well was a Uberalminded man, and in after yean the 
knowledge of his process mii^t have been of essential 
service to his country* But his wht^mtnd was devot- 
ed to the science in whieh he had engaged, aad while 
he was praetieaUy working out his plui% it is probable 
that if any of his schemes proved failures, he widied 
them to be kept as secret as posttUe. In this he acted 
wisely, for too ilwquently the oboervations of ^ good na- 
tured friends" Uaod to damp the spirit, and cheek the 
eneigies of a man who risks his reputation on the soe- 
eess of his experiments. Hence it is that we are so 
little acquainted with the cross es he used to foon his 
beautlfol flock. Co^iectnres have been various :8one 
have considered that the principal crosses he made were 
between the oJd kag-fwoolled Leieeaters, and the iU- 
fonaed animal that in those days lea upon the grassy 
hills of Cborwood forests but, after all, emgectore is aoi 
proof. Itmay be taken as a fact denying difpote, that 
all his crosses were.made from the best individuals a£ 
the differeat floeks, and tiiese he in all probability^ 
crossed again with some of another breed. His great 
object was to gain the greatest weight of meat upon 
the smallest quantity of boae» and to combine this with 
symmetry of form, eariy maturity, fine quality of flesh 
and a propensity to fiitten. Some breeders consider the 
size of the animal to be too small, but Mr. Bakewell'a 
opinion was, that a greater quantity of mutton woold 
be procured flroma given quantity of aeres, graaed by 
a larger number of small sheep, than from a smaUer 
quantity of larger animals possessing less appetite. 

Arthur Young, who is no mean authority, infimns us 
that Mr. Bakewell was very curious in the breed- of 
his sheep, and he considered both his rams and lus ewes 
to be perfect specim^is. He describes their i^pear- 
ance thus : — " Tktiz bodies are as true banels as could 
be seen — ^round, broad backs, and the legs not above 
sijcinches k>ng { and a most unusual pnx^ of kindly fat- 
tening is their feeling quite fat just within their fore- 
legs on the ribs — a point in which sheep &re never ex- 
amined in common, from common breeds never carry- 
ing any fat there. In his breed of sheep he proceeds 
exactly on the same principle as with oxen — ^the faV 
tening in the valuable parts of the body, and the living 
on much poorer food than other sorts. He has Ibnnd 
from various experience in many parts of the king- 
dom, as well as upon his own farm, that no land is 
too bad for a good breed of cattle^ and particular^ 
sheep. It may not be proper for lai^ stodc^ that is, 
large-boned stock, but uadoubtedly man proper for a 
valuable well-made sheep, than the usual wretched 
sorts found in most parts of England on poor soUs, 
such as the moor sheep^ the Wek^ ones, anid the Nor- 
folks $ and he would hasai^d a moderate stake that his 
own breed, each sheep of which is worth several of 
those poor sorts, would do better on those poor sofls 
than the stock generally found on them ; a good and 
true shape havin^been found the strongest indieatioa 
ofhardiaesa.^ 

Aocording to Hr. Young, <he breed of the sheep was 
originally Lincolnshire, which was wonderfoUj im- 
proved by Mr. Bakewell f and another pensa, who 
-^^~— ~-^— ^— ^^— — ^— — ■■ II 

* Probably the invariable custom of Mr. Bakewdl 
not to engage his servants for a term of less thaa four 
years, might have contributed to prevent the secrets 
of his system being known. The wdl-used servant 
naturally becomes attached to his master, and the 
honest one wiU never beliay the confidence that hat 
been reposed in him. 
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vJHtadDlshkf in 1790, inftms im that be wm like- 
ly to mdce Iff his taps thai « 8 M o h foUy to tke anomit 
of 3^000 foinems, B«t BOtwithfUndiiig the large 
UMKUU of jaoaey (hat Kr» Bakewdl wu in the habit 
of ieeeiviag firom the proceeds of his stock, at the 
Tcry noontide of his lame he became involred in great 
peenniaiy diffienftties, which woold not appear to hare 
been bronght on enttrdy by the expenses he bestowed 
Ml the necessary experiments for perfeeting the im- 
proyemonts of his iloek, bat from the large number 
of TisitOTB that coagregfl^ toge&er at Dishley. 8eve- 
ndoftheprindpalofoar nobUity wereiyeqQently his 
goestSy anid Mr. Bakewell, whose disposition was as 
liberal as his mind was ncUe, entertained them in the 
same expensiye style as they wmaoenstomed to lire 
In themsatres when at hone. ^Fhis, of course, in- 
creased the CKpenscs of his estaUislifflent enormonsly, 
and the host of Dishky Grange might truly hare told 
aomeof his gnests, as the Lady Rrndieaham onee re- 
■laiiced to the last Poke of Tofk, when he took his 
leave, that Rendlrsham House was oonsidered to be 
the best inn on the road. It was also an nalavorap 
Ue period for making money by the cidtiTation of land: 
the war with America had considerably rednced tiie 
valne of prodnee, and the article of wool^ which was of 
the utmost importance to him, was so greatly depto- 
ciated, that it was aM as Ww as nine riiUlings per Um, 
All otlier articles being also proportionably reduced, 
his expenses great* and his hospitality ualimitfd, it 
cannot be wondered at his iinding himself in diAcul* 
ties. But eren then Bakewett kept up his high 
position, for when his stock was ▼alued(the unexpired 
term of his lease being ittduded in the wuatton), there 
was a balance in his favor of tcom^lJML to 2fiOOL 
lYom documents that may be considered of the behest 
authenticity— the valuations that were placed in the 
hands of his trustees at Ihai time— we wiH make an 
extract to show the prices at which a poitien ef his 
sheep were estimated; — 

26 Ewes and Iambs, £81 18s. ; 19 Ewes and lambs, 
£99 15s. ; 6 Shear-hog rams, £4& 10s.; 6 Ewes and 
lambs, £31 10s. ; 26 Theavs, £109 4s. ) 10 Shear- 
hog rams, £200 ; 10 Sheai^teg rums, £260 ; 8 Rams^ 
£50; 3 Rams,£8eO{ 

From the eame document we 6nd the sums that some 
of his long-homed beasts were valued at. 

One red cow and cow-calf £35, one cow and bull- 
calf £60, one cow and cow-calf £40, one two-year-old 
bull £70, one red cow and calf £40, one cow and calf 
£60, one cow and calf £35, one cow and calf £30, 
one cow £30, one cow and cow-calf £30, one bull £20, 
four bulls £105, three cows £150, three cows £60* 

As a practical farmer Mr. BakewcU attained great 
celebrity. He was in advance of the age^ and we may 
say Aill half a century before any of ius neighbon. 
It may be questioned if the land in hdeHtfenltdrt h 
even now so well cultivated as Dishloy farar was when 
its po ssess or died. He adopted the system of irrigatimi, 
and turned a smaU rivulet that flowed along a portion 
of his iarm to such good aooount, that (lom it he con- 
trived to water fjrom 60 to 80 acres of meadow-land 
every season. He turned this little brook also to ethor 
useful purposes, makii^ it U> feed a mill, and save die 
trouble and expense ofeaztmg his tuznips, v^ch. be- 
ing thrown into the stream, were allowed to float down 
with the current to the bam end, where their Anrther 

* Old Comely, the parent mother of all the aboire 
stock of cattle, lived to the age of 26 years« Whm 
kiDedythefhtonhcrsiriooiwasianriachci in thisk* 



progress was impeded by a gmting at the bottom of a 
reservoir, finom which they were taken out and laid up. 
dean and freight free, for the winter's supply. The 
idea was beautiAilly simple, and eminently useful, but 
Mr. Bakewell possessed a mind that was continually 
devoted to the improvement of roral affairs. He pur- 
sued the drill system of Ttdl, never sowing broadcast t 
both grain and turnips he always sowed by the drill, 
and kept the ground clean by the horse-hoe. There 
was a striking contrast alio in his system of plooghv 
ing and that of his neighbors. Some of them employ- 
ed finom four to seven horses at the plough on a sandy 
kam soil, and then did not turn up much more than 
half an acre per day. llr. Bakewell invariably con- 
fined himself to a pair, and stirred up an acre with 
ease, thus quadrapling the quantity of work d«ne with 
an equal portion of strength. Dishley, in fact, was a 
school of practical sgricultural reform, and it appears 
nther wonderful that the system was not generally 
adoiKed by the Leicestershire farmers. It is not now 
unusual in that county to see a string of four or five 
horses attached to the plough. For a long time the 
drill system also met with considerable oppositiont 
but within some few years it has been looked upon 
in a more fhvorable ^sht. Cultivators naturally look, 
to the amount of profits that are likely to arise from 
the practice of any separate system ; that of Mr. Bake- 
well did not plaee him among the wealthy, but had he 
been less liberal in his ideas, less given to hospitality^' 
less visited by the patrician portion of the community^ 
who entafled enormous esrpenses upon him. he must 
have lived and died a ridi man, wbether n was his 
desire to do so or not. It does not follow that a system 
must be erroneous because it does not at once open a 
mmiB of goU to fill the pocketsofthe Inventor. E>rery 
qrstem must have time to work, and every efibrt at im- 
profumcnl deserves, and eught to reeeivs, the strictest 
attention. A praetioal agriculturist is of far more 
value to a nation than even a praetiea] manufacturer, 
for the beneics the one eonihrs upon the human race 
are lssting'-4he other but transient ) yet both deservu- 
to be honored by their eonauy. 

Dishley Orange was aol exaslly what a fosUonable 
auctioneer would tons ^ OMS of Nature's most Aivor- 
edspMs,** but under tiie cars of Mr. Bakewell, it be- 
oame more noted for its ussAihiess than its beauty.- 
Clamps of wiBows were pUmted tar ornament aatf 
shfriler, which were car0fo% eut every seven years,' 
atid the wood thus supplied was brought hito use to 
make hnadies forndses, and other purposes of husban- 
dry, maaifest^ m us ing a giuat savkg of expense. 
Efun the peefings ef the wiUows ware not throwa 
«way>butbythe4inetioaeftke master hand, were 
apptied to make the bottoms of the saefcs. Swam|iy 
as the grsunds a^ioining the house wsre^ Mr. Bake- 
wett eonlrived to make even their baxrenaess andU 
able 

The gtideas ware enhiTatod rather for utility thaa 
for show ; the flsh poads wen always kept wdl sto«ed| 
and even the draiaings flcom the yud were eonveyed 
to the brook, and thus, mixed with the water, used for 
the purpose of at once iiviguting and nmauriag certshi 
fteUs bekmgii^ to the fontt« 

Itou^tohavebeearsmaifced that the libcraBty^ 
and high-^mmdedaesB of Mr. Bakewdl never evineed 
itself mdref«llythaft in his awesss nt aralieatiou to 
the isBpfforeoMnt of ths Dishky estate, ffowasbuta! 
te&ant,lv«theyaaiiyjaciuasedthe value of theind' 
he rented for the beaeit of tke kadtoid. He sli 
fosth as a msdel foridl prastieal formers to staiy; 
eaam^ie for aP hoaest tiaauf ■ to foHow. Hewai 

«f mta miHl aai it would mOmpi kfi 
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Oxen and Honea fur ^vrm Wwlr *iPinnr>ttve Tiloe of Fodder. 



difficult to find M9 fellow. Bat, like almost all men 
Trho hare benefited and enriched their ooantry, and 
increased ten-f jld the wisdom of posteriCy, by the most 
important discoveries in arts, sciences, and agricul- 
ture ; Bakewell has been allowed to rest without even 
a monument to his memory* He devoted his energies 
to the good of the public ; his own immediate interests 
he disregarded, without once thinking that future ages 
would have cause to pay the greatest veneration to his 
memory. He may be said to have been the first agri* 
cultural patriot, for the man who endeavours by inces- 
sant exertions to improve the animal creation, is Ail- 
ly as deserving of that distinctive appellation, as is the 
statesman whose exertions are employed ibr the perpet- 
uation oi the rights and privileges of his fellow coun- 
trymen. 

We aA proud of being able to pay this slight tribute 
of respect to the memory of a great and amiable man, 
who by his genius has created and scattered over the 
green hills, and verdant meadows of his native landy 
:>u animal whose beauty and usefulness wiU ever be a 

nng monument to record his name* To him the Eng- 
lish agriculturists owe an imperishable debt of grati- 
tude, and we will conclude with a quotation from Ar- 
thur Young, who says, *^ Let me exhprt the farmers of 
this kingdom to take Mr. Bakewell as a pattern in 
many points of great importance ; they will find their- 
account in it, and the kingdom in general be benefit- 
ed not a little." The prices which some of the Ewes 
of the Dishley breed fetched, belonging to Mr. Paget, 
when sold by public auction on the 16th of November, 
n93, were from 16 to 62 guineas each.— Xon. Far, 
Vag- 



Ok the CoM?AnATiirB Mbmts or Oxsir and Ho 
ron Farm Wonx.^— At the Glonooter, (England,) Fkp- 
mers' Club, a member ^ slated the result of four xeare' 
vperience, whereby he was convinoed that, far fidd 
labor, with the exception of cartiag, oocen wan snpe- 
lior to iiorses. He ftnmd that a team of four oxen 
oould plow as much, and with «b muoh ease, as three 
Horses could ; the cost of the former not etceeding 12L 
per head, while the latter would eost 36i.*per head. 
The eost of maintenance was decidedix in fkvor of the 
fooner, fiMc while his hones eost bim 7«. per head per 
week» his oxen did .not cost him more than 4a» He 
i^uaUy boKan to work his steers when Ibey wene two 
yean and a half old, and found tham capable of plow- 
ti^ an acre a day throughout the year, if re^uifed $ and 
setting aside the saving in the ilnt outlay-Hnaint^ 
mmee, harness, and atteadana e "M w h ieh was very eon* 
siderable, the sale4>f the oxen piodoced on an aveiage 
a. profit of 4L per head per anniiB. fie therefore' 
sUongly recom m ende d that en aB aiaible fanns requir- 
ing two or man teans, 4mfi4i^ shonld be osen. By 
so.doiii^ not only wonldn yraftt be received, bat amueh 
greater advantage would be conferred on the eountiy 
bjr 'having to sell thM stocky wUeh, when fed^ makes 
the best of all animal foed>>^poodbee P i nst ead of sup» 
paying food for dog8,-wfaidh is the ease mi mdft foms. 



A Tabub or THK CoisnukAnvx Vabux of mwrMMf 
XHT KINDS OF FoDDEu Fou Cawui hss beott published 
byrBI. Aatoinli, hi Franoe, and m the rssnlt of expdri- 
nmts made by the prineqia} agricidtaiists of the Con<- 
tiNent, Thaer, Generhaasen, PcM, Rieddr, Webery 
Kniila, Andr£, Bkiek, Die Xlombasle, Boasshiganlt, 
]icgrtryPl6tow, Pahl^ftnee^Gnid,aekfi«rti,Pabst; It 
iinaneoettar|.to gifvie the fignrat which eaeil of thtae 
fll^erialcataiistB hav«set tern, bnt the mean of theiv 
riHiliiiirHtt bong'tsiken, thaoe is noie ehanoer^ the 
rMhlt (wtefindar'thc troflLJ AMsanMwitaitte 
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for the different qualities of the* same food on difiRereat 
soils and dififerent seasonst In very dry summon the 
same weight of any green food win be mueh more nonr- 
isbiffg than in a dripping season. So likewise any fod- 
der raised on a rich dry soil will be more nouriehing 
than on a poor wet one. The stan<iud of eonparison 
is the best upland meadow-hay, cut as the ftower ex- 
pands, and properly made and stacked, without mneh 
heating $ in short, hay of the best quality. With re- 
spect tahay, sueb is thedifi^ereace in value, that if lOQ 
lbs. of the best is used, it will xequire 120 lbs. of a se- 
cond quality to keep the same etock as well, 140 lbs. of 
the thlid, and so <m, till very eoane and hard hay, not 
well made, will only be of half the vahie, aad not so fit 
for eows or store eattle, even when given in doiMe the 
quantity. While gold hay akme wifi fotten cattle^ 
inferior hay will not do so without other food. 

100 lbs. of Good hay is equal in nourishment tp 
** Lattemathhay 
« hay-made Olovet, when the blossom is 

completely developed. 
^ Ditto, befo^the blossom expands. 
<* Cknrer, 2d erop, ia equal in nourishment to 
« Lueeme hay 
** Sainfoin hay 
« Tare hay 

<* Speigulaarveniis, dried' 

<< Clover hay, after tiie seed 

^ Green eiover 

<< Yetehes or tares, green 

^ Green Indian com 

" Green spefigula 

** Stems and leaves Jdrusalera aiticlMdce 

** Cow-oabbage leaves 

** Beet-root leaves 

** Potatoe hahn 

Shelter wheat-'Sttaw 

Rye straw 
«< Oat straw 
^ Peas halm 
« Vetch halm 

Beanhalm 

Buckwheat strsw 
^ Dried stalks of Jerusalem aiti^okes 
** Dried staltov of Indian eom 
<^ Millet straw 
" Raw potatoes 
" Boiled do. 
« White Saesian beet 
" Mangold-wurzel 
" Turnips 
** Carrots 
«' Cohlkalis 
^ Swedish turnips 
'* do. with the leairet on 
"Rye 
*« Wheat 
••'Bfcrtey 
•« Oats 
« Vetehes 
« Peas 
" Beans 
«' Bu^ikwhckt 
^ Indian com 
^ Pi^ench beans, dried 
«« Chestnuts 
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*' Acorns 
^ Horse-diotnuts 
Sun-BOwer seed 
'« Lioseed eake 
•• Wneait binn 
^ Rye bran 
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I<7 Ibi. oTWknt, im*, aiid oM chaff I 

179 " " Rye Mil b«1ey clmff 
73 " « Dried Uim-tree hsn* 

i3 " " " Oeb ICBTW 

f7 (I a II Cnnada poplar l«avtf 

lAttemBtli bay is good fnr coin, not for hoTM*. 
ne seeond nit is generaDy considered u inTerior in 
nooTishneDt to Ihe Sm. New bay ii not wholeiume. 
Al ParU, wben a load of 1000 kihia is bargained for, 
the •eller nart delirer — if between haynakitig and 
October ], 13O0 kiloa— frtoe Oetober I to April 1, 1100 
kika— and aller April, only 1000. This is fiur, and 
allowa (or loss of wciglit In drying. In Londos, a loiul 
cf new hay is 20 ewt. ; of old hay, only 18 eW. 

The dried halm of the Trifoljnm incarnatnin, after 
Ihe aeed {■ ripe, is little better than straw. Glorer, ln- 
cerBe,*BdMWoin«regeBendlyfappaMdto losediree- 
ftmrlhB of their wdghlia dtyingi but in general they 
low move, etpedaOy in Buritt cUaBtet, where the sap 
it man dHnted. When touched by flie froat, they 1>e- 
eene verr vttwholeMiM, and ahooU never be giren to 
cattle except qnile dry. 

Stnw is, on the wiole, hot poor food, and unless eat- 
lie have soinelhing better with it, they will not keep in 
any condition ; when given with tnmlpa or other nxiti, 
iiraw correeti their waleiy nature, and is very nscAil ; 
eat Into chaff it is Terr good fbr sheep when fed on tnr- 
aipe aikd oil-cake, and when newly thrashed la as good 
nearly aa hay. By a jndidoui inixtare of different 
kind* of Ibod, a more ceooomieal node of feeding may 



be sabctittKed fbr a more espensiTe one, and the Bwne 
TMttlt obtained. The valne of straw depends mnch on 
the soil -. a Tery clean crop Will not give so noniiBhinf 
niaw as one containing many sneeiilenl wcnls. Peas 
and vetch holm are Saperior to straw, especially when 
cnt into chaff; it is by some thonght equnl to hay. The 
same may be said of bean hahn not left too loo^ in the 
field, and cut befinv il is aompletely dry. Bnckwbeat 
halm is of UUle valoc : it ia thonght unwholesome if 
given to sheep. 

16 Ibi. of raw, or, 14 lbs. of boiled potatoes will al- 
low a dimination of 8 Ihs. of hay. 

Tnmipe will feed store pigs, but they will not (klten 
on them. Carrot* and parsnips are excellent for hor~ 
sea, and, when boiled, wiU fatten hogs. Rnta-baga is 
liked by horMi : it makes their coats fine, bnt must not 
be given in too giect qnantity, or it will gripe them. 

FEiDiiro. — A eettais qtuntity of food is required to 
keep as animal alive and ia health : this is called hi* 
neceawty ration of food t if he hat mme, he will gain 
flesh, or give miUt at wool. 

An ox requires 3 per cent, of his live weight in bay 
perdayi if he Irorfca, Iw nqaiie* 2) per cent, i a mllek 
eow, 3 per eent.: ahltiagox, 6 per cent, at fitati It 
pve«nt. when haff fat; and only 4 pec cent when iktl 
or 41 oa the average. Bieep giowm ap take 3 1-3 per 
cent, of thaJT we^ht in bay pM day, to keep in Non 



The naming consists of two stovt <. ,_. . 

a, b, irtdch are strengthened hf pmjeeting ribs, not 
Men in tbe sectioii, fig. t. The top or cn>wn plate b, 
tad the bMe idate a, a, are bonnd most firmly tr^ether 
hy 4 eylinden cf the best wrought iron, c, c, which 
pass np Ihm^b holes near the ends of said plates, and 
are ftti wed^ in Oiem. Tbe flat pieces i, i 
Kiewed tolBeendfof dieerawn and tese plates, 
K> Mod Ac columns lalctally. /, is tiie hollow cylinder 
ef the pTees, whicb, ns Well as tiie ram g. Is nude of 
cast iron. The upper part of Ote cavity 0( tbe eydn- 
der is east nanow, bnt is truly and smoothly nmnded 
■I Ihe boring-miH, ao as to Rt pretty elosdy round a 
welUimed ram or pMon{ the under p«rt cf it b left 
senewfaatwWer in the eaVKng. Asttrntcnpof leatiter, 
infSnaled in the middle, is pot upon the nun, and 
save* aa a valve to render the ne^ of the eyfindo' 




perfectly water-tight, t? filling np die space betwi 
it and the ramg utd stneethemoothof thecnpistii 



ed downwards, tbe greater the pressure of water np- 
wvrds, ae more forcibly are the edges of flie leather 
valve pressed against the inside of Ihe cylinder, and the 
lighter does Ihe jraat become. This was Branmb's 
beentilUl invention. 

Upon the top of the ram, the pren-ptate or tnblfc 
strengthened with projecting ridges, re*s, which ij 
commonly callM Ae foDowcr, because it foflows the 
ram closely in its descent This plate has a h^-roimd 
hole at each of Its fbnr eomen, eorrespnnding to the 
shape of Ihe four inm eohnnnt along which it glidM is 
its np-and-down motions of compression and nlaiation, 

*, it, figs. I and 2, is the framing of a force pumn 
with a narrow Imrel; 1 Is weU for containing water ti 
supply the pomp. To spare room in the engiwiK 
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on Africnltuna WMk*. 



the pomp U Bet dote to the presa, bnt it may be lesaor- 
ed to any eoDveuient dintiuice by iGsgthcmnK (he trkter- 
pipe V, wliich conntcts the diadiarge or the force piunp 
with Ihe inside of Ihe cylinder of the press. Fig. 3 is 
Fig. 3. Fig. 4. 



■ Kctkm of thepnmpandiUTBlvcf. The pomp «i,i) 
«f btonie I the mction-pipe m, hu ■ coaieal ralve widi 
k long tail ; the solid pifton or plnngai p, is smaller 
tluw the bajid ia which it [dtys, «nd pMsee at it* top 
Ihim^ a gta&ag-iita qj r i» Om (ceaniK-TalTa, « is 
the saftty-Talve, whieh, in ^. 2, is seen to Im loaded 
w^ a wdghted Ivtct) I la tlM dlMhuge-ratre, for 
letting the water escape, (ran the eylinder beneatti th* 
ram, bad into the wdl. See the winding passage in 
flg. 4. « is the tnbe which coaveys the water inHu 
the pnmp into the press-cylinder. In Bg. % two cen~ 
tres of motion for the pomp-l^er are shown. By shill- 
ing the bolt into the centre nCatefit the pomp-rod, Ihe 
mechanical advMitage of the .^roikman may be donUed. 
Twopnmpa are genially iwmntAl ui one Ihune for ^ 
hydnnlic presst the larger to gtre a rapid motiDQ to 
the ram at the beginning, when the resistance is nnall; 
the Mpaller to give a slower btkt more powerAiI impol. 
■ion when the resistanee it mach increased. A pn»- 
■nre of 500 tons iniiy be obtsuned from a well-made hy- 
dnnlic press nitfa fften Inch ram, and a two and a one 
indi set of pumps. 

We have be^ pditely faTored with the above eats, 
tnaa Ure's Dictionary, by Mesan. JX Appleton k, Co., 
the Publishers of that Taliiable work. 



RKTIFW OF BOOKS. 



(flotuitdtiflnrat mtr Uut namter.) ' 
BiUUC&aE GooGS, Esq. — OC 8h*tp thBre isnof mach 
to note. He otutioas against the tue of Ihoae whose 
tongue is black oi " pediled ," as prodacing Uadf or pied 
lambs, which he takea^ftcuL.ViipL Tie ■he^etd's 
(are is well delineated. He is te drive the ftock early 
to the field while the dew is abandaut on the grass, 
aiid when Ihe aultry heat of aoon approaches, they art 
to be driven nulcr some cold and watery rocka, and 
again at evening, plentifully refreshed with dew moist- 
ened herbage. For the fineness of their Seeee, Ihe 
most esteemed in oor author's day, were those of Eng- 
land, Gennnny abont the Rhine, and France. Spain, 
that probnUy then held the fine wooled merinos, is not 
BHBitioQed, showing the limited intercourse that even 
then subsisted anwng enlightened nations. When the 
■kin is cut in shearing, tar is recconmeAded to be ap- 
plied. Plenty of salt, change of pasture, and short, 
•weel feed was Ihe best rule for them then, and 
it is the best now. When scabby. Constanline nt of 
Djdimus, enjoins washing wilhnriae, and then anoint- 
taf with brimnoue and oil 1 tai iaagoodremody. For 
gnernl dieente 4^ the flock, change of titnation, h 



remote as poasiUe, is best. Junker berries wtBb mil, 
and something added to relish, is urged to be ^ven 
three or four times a year. " If lowiieorfW of Tick- 
les, they doo use to beat the roots of maple and seethe 
in water, then pome theliconronlhesldnof Ibeback, 
«o as to run all ouer tlie bodie. Othais oaa tha toole 
of the mandrake, not suffenng the sheepe to taste 
thereof." Extracting the worm from Ihe sheep's 
claws is given fhim Maister Fitxherbot. The dried 
flowers (f wormwood, with salt, was administered asa 
sovereign remedy for all diseases. 

A chapter on Goait, as dairy stock, is in tome mea- 
Bnre superseded in modem times, by short hoana, and 
we must omit the curious details respecting these csf- 
UU. The merits of the different vorietias of cheese, 
in our author's day, was after in the following order : 
" The Parmasines, from the river Po, Holland, Nor- 
mandy, English. Of this last, the order was Cheshire 
Shropshire, Banbnry, Soffolk, Essex ; and the very 
■went, the Keolish." It is recommended Iteeping thac 
in grain, as many now do. If to the rennet, the juice 
of birch be added, all skippers are avoided. 

Swim. — From the first invasion of the Saxona ufoa 
the sea-girt isle, swince flesh, through all the wifew 
sive days of Arthur, Al&ed, Cedric and Gnrth, to the 
present time, has been a prominent object of attetfioB, 
and ten pages of truth ind error, good sense and ao 
sense, attests our author's devotion to the IhoDC 
Virgil's Italian tow, with thirty white pigs aronnd her 
dngH, reqoires no greater stretch of credulity, than 
many of the statements here. The shape given is 
" long, large aided and bdlied, wide butlocked, tbort 
legged and fooled, big necked and well brawned, short 
groyned,' and tnriiing upward, his tayle wrraUsd, and 
very prolific." He afiords^y dayaf is disA«, Tarro 
is still ahead of our most ambitious weetem breeders ; 
"a present of two libs ^» eI egB ^ I to a Roman BeBslor, 
otufod and Ikrti JadUs between th* skin and Ixme." 

Dogt amd Joggtria, with a list of classical name*, 
for them and tb« breeding trf" eats, cleee the third book. 



A tong chapter on poultry nod em, i 
cap(HiB, oont^ many good sn^eaUona, 
erndities. Ge^se in Ua ' 






I, oontaid m 

les. Ge^se in Ua da]', vrereTerr liable to have 
their neeka hiCken, " with polling at the tou^ aad 
stubbdn weedis by reason of tlie todden ttarting back 
oftheweed." The Patie degras Ibi of the French, 
seems to be an old dirii, *■ as IkeJewsmed to fat their 
geese by wrapping themup ia a l^Mu apron, and hanging 
Ihcai op ta a dark place, and stopping llieir ears with 
peason, then by crowding their slonuch with groond 
malt OS barley steeped in water, with gravd and wa- 
ter, they got so fat their livers weighed 6 lbs. Whilst 
I was at Ihe Council of Wormt, there was a liver of a 
goose bnmghl me by a Jew that wnghed 4 Iba. 

Whan Imbaatadw to En^and, I was told by mea of 
good credit, there WW in Saotlaad. >ear Ihe aeaieB^ 
tayne trees that yearly tnraght brth Anil, which fall- 
inginlo the tea, hecatne a kind of wiU dnck, or rather 
bamaclaa. Aiitlatle witaeateth the like, «"■""'*([ 
there is a tree in Scjthia, with leaves Uiget than the 
maple, whereof ctweth a kbd of four fiioted bii4t." 
For much curions panlliy ion, refweace most be bad 
to the book itself. Turkeys are herein alleged to have 
been introduced into Englaad a Utile precediag 1530. 
The receipt for pigeon fatti^, is bitaking thor l^i, 
thM they may not move far, which ia akin to fatting 
geese, ailei nat^iiif their feet, atitl pnwtieed ia £as- 
land, and whipping them to death, sometimes done ia 
Eorope now, to increase th«teaderwas of their Aeek. 

Fish poctd*, a* they w«t« • great item in the pro- 
visionor tbeaaciait^andaraatUlaiBoog the wttithj 

* Grou^H 



8j«|eai pr Farmlac, Pntctleed by Iiord Iieleeitor. 



mnd luxuriaat modeniAy so were they during tlie middle 
agesy and all the varieties and modes of treatment are 
here described. 

Bees, that magic sound, that has awakened the cu- 
pidity of the parsimonious, the appetite of the ghitton- 
ous, the song of the poet, the sentiment of the mora^ 
ist, and the grave deduetions of the lawgiver, s t a tes' 
man^ and political economist, fh>m time imnSemorial, 
seems to excite all our author's zeal, and for forty pages 
he discourses on their then mysterious and undiscover- 
ed habits, their laws, good government, industry and 
exemplary habits. All the poetry and prose that can 
be tfiustered, is invoiced to do them justiee. The 
queen was then univeraally desigMted as the king. 
Their fidelity to him is shaddwed forth in the quaint 
old nasal psalmody translation of that day, flrom VirgU. 

« On him they cast their eyes and gard him day and 

night. 
And oil they beare him on their backes, in his defence 

they fight. 
But if he chance to dye» then all is dasht and donne, 
Their ooaras asunder downe they teare, and all to ruin 
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roane. 

Their preparation fbr repMe after the vweaiy t»ils of 
the day, is thus eosfly depicted s 

^ They trimme theyr wings, and set theyr legs in Dram^ 
Till every one himself, hath throughly drest, 
Then synging at theyr doores awhyle they game. 
Till one gines wamyng for to goe to bedde, 
Then downe they lay to rest theyr 4leepie head." 

To pr«T«Ht capAhnng hi a gals^ the ancient bees w«r 
aeeuslomed to carry smali stones^ in their feet ^ as 
Botes in halast he.'' The drauy the gemthman of the 
eommonweallhi was appropriately eaough, etyied the 
Hmfk. <<Heft«desIikealubberof ^i» vpeateofhis 
fcllows, yet semtti he for breoding'aaA bringing upef 
the young bees, smd when dome, he is thnm out of the 
hive. 

For such ambMoas beo yrtacis, as are foniver lead- 
ing tiieir otherwise staid, aad weIUo<d04tt*the^w«ld- 
peopie abioad on fboii errands, wutfaig tteir oute 
Haw and inteFfertiig with other people^ he leeom- 
Mends depriving of their wing^ << that 00 this too bosie- 
- headed leader being 4enri«od v£ his sailes, will keepe 
at home in spHe of m teeth." The receipts for 
hreedhig becto win be eowenient for sneft aahave cde- 
-ideneyt and whiehyStnoi^easit'naty weni,weroeol- 
leet to have heard detailed in oar boyish days,< in sense 
of the remote vfllages of Vcw E&ghmd» with all the 
levity of estaUished aail in e o al rove t t iblc aiuoins,by 
Ihedeoeendantsof thoeoafteftent pitgrim^wfao poisi- 
hly nnghr have been senoof the deeeendaatsof Baina- 
behis^lft 

^ Of steere that stranded is, are children strangely bred. 
Of horse engendered is the Waspe^ and Bees of Bullock 
ded. 

ForayonngeaoorslMn^betafiMagiedyOsinplodaad 
east into some such place, where the putrifted vaporeaft- 
notbreath out, and store ofhelte, and Aowtns agreeing 
with the nature of tiio bee8,thraft into the body, as 
thyme, cassia, and stfBh HkB, wherewith Ihe vaper Bay 
be tempered, you shall <i«lddy hsnof hsva bees, ao 
you may c^the hoiw, waspes and i o i —ts a s Viifil 
sayitt: 
The ehaynes unchaste of Venus they detest ; 
To tyie themselves with fyithe lecherfe 
They judge unmete, nor wfl be so inereast. 
But fiom the plants and pleasant ilowers sweete. 
They fotche their tender bioode. 



Another fashion is, to frame a little house four square, 
with a window on every side tenne cubits square and 
high. A young fatte steere being brought hither, and 
his nose and ears, and all other open vents being stopped 
with linnen dipt in pitch, must be beaten with numbers 
of clubs to death, so as both the bones and flesh may 
be broken without any blood : for of the blood cometh 
the bee. Afterward the house being deep strawed with 
thyme, and the Bullocke being laide uppon his backe, 
doores and windowes must be close shut up and so 
plaistered that no ayre can enter. Three weeks after 
the windowes must be opened on eury side, saue where 
the wind bloweth strongest, and the ayre let in ; when 
it hath been wel cooled and refreshed the windowes 
must be shut up againe, and being opened the 1 1th day 
afterward you shall find a honsefVill of bees, and nothing 
left of the oxe, save the homes, the heare and the 
bones ; the kings being engendo^ of the braine and 
the Other bees of the body. 

PvLLA&ivs. — ^I like not so eoetly comming by bees. 

MsuoBEDB^-Of the same opinion is Columella t 1 
tell you but the order of the old skilful feUowes, yon 
may choose whether you will try it." And here we 
must take leave of the illustrious Conradus Heres- 
bacheus, Counsellor of mighty Princes, and ambassador 
to illustrious courts ; and his scarcely lees distinguished 
elucidator and commentator, Bamabe Googe^ Esquire. 

fihrsTEM OF Farmino practi$id by Uu lai€ Zord Zcf- 
csjfcr.— The last No. of the Boyal AgrL Journal of 
England received, is unusually rich in original papers 
of great interest to the farmer. Some extracts will bq 
noticed in our present No., and the want of room onljr 
prevents our increasing them. The items which follow 
are some of the subiects treated in it. 

The first article is an excellent one from Earl Spen- 
cer, on the improvement of the estate of the late Lord 
Leicester. TMs was aoeomplished in a few years, by 
the adoption of an improved mode of cropping^ and the 
applicadon of imtri, dug beneath the light sandy sar- 
foce, that everjTwhere abounded on the estate. The 
simultaneoas introduction of the best variety of cattle, 
sheop, and swine, enabled hhn to carry out and perfect 
the improvenents of the sofl, and his practice became 
a model for tiie imitation, not only of his own couatiy, 
but in other parts of the world. Close observatioB, 
aind a carefhl investigation of the merits of rival breeds, 
was his only criterion, and when his own ^xptrinmdy \tfa% 
and aeearately tried, convhiced him of an eiror in his 
operations, he was ready at onee to reject them, and s«b» 
stitnte such as were grounded on the fullei« experience. 

In stock he commenced with the Bakctrell Long 
Roms, but gradually allowed the Devons to usurp thob 
place, tiU 1812, sinee which, they hcvo been the orty 
catfle he has bred, they being admirably adapted to the 
M^ SOU of Holkham. In sheep^ he first commeficed 
with the NorfoBc, but subsequently adopted the South 
Downs entirely. Into this breed, of late years, he has 
infused a dash of the Hampshire Pown, by which, he 
conceived he got more constitution, a greater value in 
wool, and a lajger proportion of lean meat In the car- 
cass. He was also in the habit recently, of using a 
long wooled ram on his pure South Bo^^ ewes, by 
which he got an excellent and profitable sheep for the 
market. His pigs wefe' made up of various crosses, 
after a foir tvlal of their twpecttre merits. The irn* 
piov«nent ran through all his op er a t i ons, maimres, til- 
lage and crops, and resulted in reclaimiug one of the 
poorest estates in England, and eonverthig it into ohe 
Of the bes^ and with this important addition, ttat it 
was eoBStantty and alwndaatly repaying all the im- 
ptovoBMOtt hyiit OMMMtl rotom of crops* 
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VotlcM of the PreM T he T^'ealj and Hie Teiilfc 



Trench Plow. — There ii an excelleiit model of 
the Great, or Jersey, Trench plow, by that veteran 8g- 
ricolturiBt, Col. Le Conteur, and the detail of its use 
ia thb last number of the Joomal. After a lew inches 
of the top soil has been thrown off by an ordinary plow, 
it is drawn along by a powerful team of four to eight 
horses, in the same furrow, turning up the land Srom 
10 to 18 inches more, all of which is made into a good 
soil. By this means immense crops of roots, grain 
and grass are raised. This single plowing is a substi- 
tute for the numerous shallow plowings practiced in 
other parts of England, and the deep and expensive 
spading, practised in proper garden tillage erery where. 
But as few of our countrymen are as yet prepared to 
encounter this thorough system of husbandry, we for- 
bear to enlarge upon it. We will add, howeyer, that 
where this system is practiced^ land has got to be 
worth from $500 to $750 per acre, for cultiTation. 



Oir COTTAOB EOONOMT AND CoOKEBT.*-It BCemS, 

fhnn a long report to be fbund in this joitma], the pre- 
mium for which was awarded to a lady, that the lead* 
big, most intelligettt, extensive, and useftd Agricultural 
Society in the wodd, does not think it beneath them to 
publish, wltii all the minutest Rems, 18 peges of re- 
eeipts and managements in cooking cheap, substantial, 
and wholesome dishes for the laboring classes. Though 
we consider this a peenliarlv appropriate topic for tluit 
longitude, we should deem it also (hlly worthy of this, 
did our space allow us to give them, so modified as to 
be entirely adapted to our situation. It will have heea 
noticed by our readers, that we have occasionally ap- 
propriated a oomer to Uiese matters, ftmn our own con- 
sideration of their intrinsic merits. 



LsAOtTX or iNDUtniT, devoted to Home Kam^at-- 
imre$f Jignadtnre amd Commerce.-^Tht above is the 
tide of a neat, semi-monthly sheet, of 8 pages, published 
at Richmond, Va., by Moses Goold. We hail the ee- 
taUishment of the above paper at the eapitol of the 
Old Dominion, as one of the best signs of the times. 
The paper sent us is well filled with original matter, 
•OQBd, lensiUe and to the point; all bearing on the 
•olqeet of fostering domeetU industry, instead of send- 
ing our money to foreign countries, for suoh articles as 
we can abundantly supply at lionie. The distnifaing 
subject of polUies has no place there. The trme iater- 
etteoftke aUire citixene ^ the Umon ie the thtme^ and 
to this we hope it wm ri^y adhere. If this work is 
rastained, it will accelerate the highly beneficial change 
of opinion on these important topics in the 80«&, 
which has been going on for some yeais past. 



EDITOR^ft TilBLB. 



The inUrestinK jiioorapbt of Bakswcll, was in 
type for our last No. but not having room then, it ap- 
pears uk this. It ia probable that BakeweU poesessed 
more genku a» a hrudtr than any other oftne human 
race ; certainly far, very fhr, was his success in ad- 
, Vance of any other individual, whose name history has 
handed oown to us. The sk^ch we give, urill b< read 
with interest by every intelligent brewer. 



Thoaovob QMDsn DaAiHiNG^— We had aariced for 
ynbliesttion, from the Lon. Far. ACng., the best article 
vekaveyet seen on uader draining, by Mr. Sbutk^of 
ItoaaitoB, bat as we have not yet had space for itspoh- 
liaittDQ, and know not when we slia% and the eysten 
thus ftr, hat been so little practised in thiscoontry, we 
eoBdnde to deny ouadves the picesww of laying it 
toe ow rendcn for the present. 



(Omitted M onr la$t member*) 

Thk Trxatt JOfD THs Tauff. — ^We cannot permit 
our papa to go to press, without congratulating our 
readers on the suoeessfol negotiation of a treaty with 
Oteat Britain, and the enactraeet of an efficient pro> 
tective tKrifif. The first, gives us a present, and the 
hope of a permanent peace, with the only nation in the 
world that can do us material injury ; the last, will af- 
ford us, so long as we have wisdom to adhere to it, a 
leasoanhle condition of prosperity, throughout every 
portion of our country. The first, secures us liom 
foreign violence and a^^ssion ; the last, from foreign 
management and finaud. The first, protects the peace- 
ful fireside of every citizen of the union ; the last, 
yields to industry and fhigality, an abundance of all the 
comforts of life. The first, will prevent a vast nation- 
td injury ; the last, in the aggregate, an equal or 
greater amount of individual loss. 

But after the ctinsummatiott of the treaty, there is 
nothing we so nrach admire, as the straight forwu^ 
honest, manly sense, exhibited by the two distinguished 
ageniB in the negotiatini* Tliey evidently entered 
upon their arduous doty with tlw good faith, direet 
purpose, fair and open dealing, that characterises 
honest men in their private transactions, end kae mot 
characterised most of the national bargains, that have 
been concluded within the last few centuries. A dif- 
ferent system of policy has been taught by the diplo- 
matistd of the mMdle and later ages ; a systenrof fimod 
and treachery, of chicanery and deception^ where eadi 
party cantfously lay in ambnsh, till some eare kas n ess 
on ike part of his adversary, or some sBCeessful ■«- 
noeuwe of his own, aiibnied an advant^e which the 
wily negotiBtor eeeuied it a^ single bouiid. The whole 
host of felinr stateamen, fimn Machinvd, TaOeyrand, 
and Mstternici, the royal tigen of the race^ down tn 
the pettiest grimalkins that prowl around a bird's nest, 
or rat warren, have, bytibese ittastrions atatcsaen, 
been rehnked and jastmstcd, for aH tiiM to came. 
They had a great and noble pwpcse to achieve, whidi 
they at once accomplished, by mntoal, though trifling 
eoncessiotts ( iridic thej •eenied impoitant and liitling 
advantages to each of the great nackmf they repreeenC- 
ed. ThehonestintentiaiiaofOreat Britain were amp^ 
guaranteed, by seading to ua a representative, fltrang^ 
and juady too^ in the eonfidente of his own goven- 
ment^ bat whose ehancter, dev«lDfed through a long 
and saceassfui lifo^ rtndeitd hmerety ^"oj acceptable 
to onr own. In annqnnchig Lord .A«hbmlao'a ap- 
pointment aa the pleaipotontiaiy to this country, we 
had the aasaraace, that while England wouM lose 
nothing she had a fair right to claim, thei^ wonU be 
no lUtionptto secure petty advantages, to which she had 
no title; and the appointment of America's great 
statesman by us, was an evidence of an equal di^Misi- 
tion on our part, to conclude a treaty on the broadest 
prinoiplcaef a juefM enlightenffd Fwligy. Let it be 



The tarifiF recently passed^ though not free frcmi ob- 
jeetisnfe iA^ite detafls^ yetaa a whole, is worthy theai>- 
prabntion of every Ameri0im» who desires to see 1ms 
feOow citiMiifl pnlectad against the ftauds of aliens, 
and the panpor hhot of other lands. We have had a 
pretty thorough trial of the principles, and practical 
working of /ns Inide fof the last ^ht yeers, and the 
result may be stated in a few words. 

Fnan 1^ to 1840 inclu^ye, a period of ei^t years, 
weMve. imported in round numbers, to the an^ount of 
$1,102,000,000, at an aTcrage duty of about 20 per 
ee&t I and daring the tame time we have exported 



$025,000,000, paying in the' eomtrics to irhich eK- 
portcH, ftn ttTerai^e duty of OTer'90 per cent; making 
a balance of $177,000,000. A part of this balance, 
howeirejr, does not exist against va, having aceraed in 
Uie shape of charges and profits in the earrying trade of 
our vessels. A sufficient amonnthowever remains to 
show US the beautiful operation of the free trade sys- 
tem, when our Legislators are oAwe enough to take 
off the eommercial restraints that should ever be inter- 
posed to individual eupidity when dealing with na- 
tions that so rigidly, and wenyiy'ftdd^ wisely, protect 
their own interest. 

By thia experiment, we have reduced ourselves from 
the most prosperous condition any nation ever enjoyed 
on the iace of the earth, to a state of general ruin and 
bankn]ptcy-<->tenkraptey of the federal government, 
State governments, banks, corporations, and individuals. 
Nearly $200,000,000 are still due by us abroad, while 
figrurea can hardly be arranged lo give an tnieiligible es- 
timate of the aggregate indebtedness at home. We 
came out of the eight yeasa war of the revolution with 
the most powerful nation on the globe with a debt of 
$dO,OO0LOOO i we come out or an eight years experi- 
ment of comparative free trade with a debt more than 
ikr$€. Umu aa great* Soiely the bitterest enmity of 
•pen ibes is tender mercy, in comparison with the 
cruelty c^ tmidtous fHends. 

We exhibit at the present moment something snch 
a speeteele as one of the anoient mastadons, whose 
bones flU up our western salt fidts, as the skeletons of 
* ancieAt and once powerful, bvt simple minded nations, 
Miw dimly fill up the pages of history ; one that was 
lucky enough to escape a Tolantary immermon in a 
K^ntndcy qnagraire, we mean. AAer Aotmdciing and 
stra gg lin g, and perhaps disloea^iog a few limbs, and 
ahnMt exhausting his more than leviathan strength, 
he has succeeded In reaching tem-lirma; and there he 
ties, all drabbled with rani(£ and reekii^ with slhne. 
AH the beasts of the forest could not have compelled 
him to his deg^ed conditkn, yet the veriest jackal of 
the woods can now insult him with impnaity. Or, we 
may take Samson for our exemplar ; wearied out by the 
solicitations of our free trade Delilahs, we have at kflt 
yielded <mr better judgment to their vteatio«is teasing, 
and like him, we have paid the. just forfeit of our iaiSf 
by grinding in the prison house of the Philistines. It 
is lucky for us that unlike the captive Hebrew, we 
have not had oxa eyes bored out in our humiliation. 
We have only been hood^winkcd, and as our inoraasing 
lodts are already venewtagvar vigor, wc nay confident* 
ly expeet that an acuter vision will direct our re- 
turning sticngth loan cfiesfiaal coif pt o te c t i on in future. 

Laed Lamm.—- a friend has politely sent n$ one pf 
the improved lard hmapB, with' the fsHnwing state- 
meat. He bought 1 1-2 }^ lavd, at 8 eents per lb. 
sad one pint of sperm ofl, for U 1-2 cents, wUdi he 
pkced in separate lamps, and oommenoed bnming; 
each bdng so rej^te* m lo Hffoid, as near as the 
eye could detennine, preqaely the same anantity of 
light. The result was, omt half qf tia lard uhaiuUd 
•ffttsoilf ortiMflHMielKhlisftimiBhed fhmilardat 
one hidf , the cost ^ GHat Xkt above prices. Bnk 
b the interior lard is frequently bought for half the 
tbove price, and oil iSrfiO par tM^ «Mie$>thc dif- 
ibeiMca then is aa 3.4o'l8'ln fttot of iaxd, or A sating 
af^M-tix^ the oiMUC tha oil*. 

The lard, free from salt, is put in cold, attd a saoall 
quantity applied aroufdfttfe tubes, wMch 'settles into 
^ switi cop on the top and supplies fuel for the lie^t 
tfllitissalBdflBilyndtMwithflithc lamp toafibrda 
iapply^ .F«stMW>FE.^iupir^.D» «MaiX«»e. 



07* We^shall %e obliged by the Editors of th(? South, 
em Planter, at Richmond, sending \is the report of the 
Farm Committee of Henrioo of* 1841, which they esteem 
as a << model of that kind of writing.'' We have no 
recollection of ever seeing it, and would much like a 
perusal. We sttli incline, however, to our own sug- 
gestion of '< mounting the rostrum," as the owners of 
animals conld then be heard in explanation and defbnee, 
which we consider very important ; and such a viva 
voce discussion, carried on with courtesy, and within 
a limited time, conld not fail of being very exciting and 
instnietive. We should not object to a condensed and 
clearly defined after-written report, to be published 
among the transactions of the society, so that our 
friends wiH see that we quite agree on this subject. 

ID* Subscribers who have not yet paid for the cor* 
rent volume of this paper, are reminded that this No. 
completes two-lhirdt of the year. Our terms are, j^ay- 
miaU htricHy in octoance, and any deviation from this 
rule, has been made ibr a temporary accommodation 
only. ' Collecting one dollar t»er ana. from subscribers, 
when tbey are scattered from Itfainc to Louisiana, is 
of course out of the question. Debts due us, there> 
forcy Ibr the work, are strictly debts of honor. We 
tmsl to this diaracter of our. claims alone, ibr thehr 
immediate transmission to this office. Such as do not 
ipeceive their numbers hereafter, must assign this as the 
cause of withholding themu 

We expect those gentlemen who have voluntarily, 
or by request, acted as agents, will in all cases indem- 
nify themselves ibr .their trouble^ by reserving the eosa- 
mission atiowed. 

" " I M- r. 

Worka pertaining to Afrleiilture Ibr aale by San 
ton A Btilaa, SOS Broadway* 

JoliiMnii*ii Qleawntf nf' Agrtenltupil Chemistry and Cteolm, 9S 
eent«;I>o. do. 1 vol! ISino. $1; Oray's BoUnlcal Text Book, 
f 1 50 ; Undlfcr*8 Hortieultare, ft 91 ; Or«r'' Agri eoltund Cbf ni^ 
iry, fl -CO; DownliifV LMMhcape Oardenfaig, fS SO ; do. Coi- 
VKge Realdencet, f 9 00; Lelbfg*v Organic Chemtotry, 4kc. *c. 

Orden fVoiii any pait-of the United Stales punctually sueudsd 
to, at the cheap cMh hvak sl«r«,'9O0 Broadway. 
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Wheat 8beaf FARM on Sta«»n Island, Ibr sala. 

A icaaat doiiiesUc. b er e ais a » em has Induofd ihe Undmlgnrd to 
ol^ bia residence,, oa Btatw Maud, Ihr sale. It Is sitaatcd Ufg- 
way of the outer bagFr on- the asa shore, eight sntlea from the quar- 
aatJne .Terry, three flvwi thataf Rossvllle, and enal-distant ftoai 
•aro others, 84gataM*»LaBditogaMd Port Rlelimoiid. 

The flondhfon of the Flifu»— the extent, value, and praetfeal 



Mmf of the hnpiwaaieAti and lis peculiar advantages, are snfl 
ithasbei 



cMntty hnowa. It. has been ImprovMd In a way to render it 
captibleAf sfal Ihrnlag dtvtHonaof thirty aersa and apwards, each 
Ineludiiig an appfopsiaia aiknafieiit of- woodland— each di vWoa sf 
IMng ajnoderately elevated bulldlnc location . The eondltkm sf 
the soil .can it tills tisMho bsat-appraalaied, as Its harvest b b«a* 
vy «nd nownatherliig. Tsfwa la aiilt-the parobaspr, as the allaet 
is nerely lo abaafa the taveatoieat for aaottaar aasoaatlMt of 
equal product. W. jl, SBBLY, 918Fallo»«. Jf/Torlt 




If AgEI,L A CHIAP E yiMEf li. , ,. 
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Th« earthy cubstance knotm ai alumina 
oi argil, forma a most importaiil part of the 
msteriaia of the earth. It exists nowhere 
in a pure or uncombined state, and when 
procured from alum, of which it forms the 
base, it is a light, white powder, very soft and 
apoag:y. It is distingvished in a peculiar 
manner, by forming a teD&cious ana ductile 
paste, when mixed and kneaded with water, 
md whenever it is found in soils to any coa- 
Btderabte extent, it imparts to them this 
quality in an eminent degree. 

The sabstanCBS nearest approaching to 
pare alumina, are the argillaceous minerals, 
some of which are among the most beautiful 
of Creation's gems. A large class of these 
known as verftct comndwn, possess a haid- 
' BOSS and density, only inferior to the dia- 
mond, and are classed by the lapidary, ao< 
cording to their tbtious colors. The nd, 



constitutes the oriental ruby ; the blue, the 
sapphire ; tht; yellow, the topaz ; the purple, 
the nmetbyst ; the green, the emerald ; and 
the yellowish green, the chrysolite. Of 
these, the sapphire analysed bv Klnproih, 
was found to contain 9S.b of argil, 1 of oxide 
of iron, and 5 of lime. The ruby afforded 90 
of argil, 7 of silex, and 1,2 of iron. Emery, 
a more extensively difiiised mineral, and of 
general use in the arts, is composed of 86.5 
of argil, 3 of silci, and i of iron. Mica, an 
invariable constituent of vranitc, has 30 to 35 
per cent, of alumina; and hornblende, which 
combined with feldspar and quartz, const!- 
tntes sienite, has 12 to 11 per cent. Basalt, 
forming an extensive mass of rocks, has 16 
per cent, of alumina j cHukstoue and wacks 
nave a large proportion ; argillaceous slate, 
extensively disseminated, has 26 per cent ; 
and whet slate, or honestone, of a splintery 
character ; and drawing slate used as tiles { 
alum slate, from which alnm is extracted ; 
and bituminous shale, each contain large 
quantities. 

In the disintegrated form in which alumina 
exists in combination with other earths, 
porcdain clay contains a greater amount 
than any other substance ; Wedgewood hav- 
ing found it in Cornwall, £ng., to contain 60, 
combined with 20 of silex. Generally how- 
ever, it has not over i^ to 48, with silex 52 
to 58, The strongest agricullural or pip*- 
clay, consists, accordinj: to Johnstone, of 36 
to 40 of alumina, with 52 to 66 of silex, 3 or 
4 of oxide of iron, and a trace of lime. 7%tf 
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is generally called pure clay. The constitu- 
ents of which it is composed are chemically 
united in most cases ; that is, so comhined 
that they cannot be separated by washing or 
other mechanical means. 

The strongest clay soil s.^ which brings us to 
the practical part of our subject, consists of 
the last mentioned clay, with 5 to 15 per 
cent, of silecious sand, mechanically mixed, 
which admits of separation by boiling, when 
the sand settles, and the clay, which remains 
suspended in the water, may be poured off. 
A clay loam has a still larger proportion of 
sand, 15 to 30 per cent., which can be sepa- 
rated as above, and which renders the soil 
more loose and friable. ^ loamy soil has 30 
to 60 per cent, of sand ; a sandy loam^ 60 to 
90 per cent. ; while a sandy soil has not over 
10 per cent, of pure clay, which, it must be 
borne in mind, though called pure clay, con- 
tains only 36 to 40 per cent, of alumina. 

The distinguished characteristics of clay 
soil in an agricultural point of view, are 
their great tenacity, which renders their se- 
paration by the plow and othec implements, 
more difficult than such as have a larger 
proportion of sand ; and when so divided, 
they do not crumble and separate into minute 
particles, except under peculiar circum- 
stances. They have a strong affinity for 
water, holding it in ^reat excess after rains ; 
and their texture is such, as to prevent 
the easy escape of the surplus, so desirable, 
and even necessary, to the most successful 
cultivation and growth of vegetable life. 
These are objections that attach to all clay 
soils, in their unimp^roved condition. They 
are inherent in their nature, and inseparable 
from their constitution, whererer found, or 
however existing. These deficiencies are 
still further augmented when they occupy a 
level position, as many of them do. To rid 
them of their surplus water is the eresX ob- 
ject to be accomplished, and if this be effect- 
ually done, all other difficulties vanish. In 
Scotland and England, where they have a 
large proportion of this kind of land, which 
is more highly esteemed than any other, for 
wheat and other of the most valuable crops, 
they^ have, as is well known, adopted to a 
considerable extent, a system of thorough un^ 
der-draining. We have received in the last 
No. of the bond. Farmer's Mag., the details of 
this system, from Mr. Smith, of Deanston, 
which we shall give at len^h hereafter, if 
we can find room, as containing the latest 
and fullest intelligence on this most impor- 
tant practice ; and, for the present, content 
onrselves with extracting from the Jour, of 



the Roy. Ag. Soc. the details of an effectual 
system of draining, so cheap as to be within 
the reach of every one where the materials 
are to be had conveniently. They are from 
the pen of Rev. G. V. Holcomb He says : 
" The land is drained with dried turf, pro- 
cured for the purpose from the fens, similar 
in appearance to what used to be consumed 
instead of coal in the cottages ; the length 
varies from 12 to 16 inches, according to the 
goodness of its quality, some being more 
brittle and more easily broken in carriage 
than others ; the width and depth of the best 
turves is about 3 inches ; the retail price is 
now 7^. per thousand : 4 horses in a wagon 
easily bring 3000. Supposing the drain to 
be a rod, t. e. 5^ yards, asunder, the usual 
distance, 2000 turves amply suffice for one 
acre of land i the durability of the drainage 
depends upon the soundness of the clay, the 
depth in the earth at which the turf is buried, 
and the goodness of turf, which varies in dif- 
ferent parts of the fen. I have myself been 
a tile-maker for my own consumption, and 
used many thousands, but after twenty years 
of practical experience of tile and turf, pre- 
fer the latter ; it is two-thirds cheaper than 
tiles, and, where sheep-folds are set, not so 
liable to have the drains broken in, the turf 
giving way to the drift, whereas the tile 
breaks and the earth follows. I now cut 
across the old tile-drains to make turf ones 
in opposite directions, and deeper in the 
ground. The tUe-drains are frequently found 
to be destroyed — rats, rabbits, moles, or nar- 
row wheeled carriages passing over them are 
all injurious. Tun is found to be sound 
which has been laid 16 years, but it pays 
well to renovate the drains every eight sea- 
sons. The sheme of the drains corresponds 
with the turf. I send a slight sketch. The 
first operation is with a double-breasted plow, 
which makes a deep impression in the uind : 
the laborer then takes a shovel to clear eut 
the loose earth ; afterwards he uses the 
spade ; lastly he uses the land-ditch tool, 
with which the lower part of the drain is ex- 
cavated to the depth of twelve inches more : 
the width of this aperture is about 3 inches 
at the top, and is gradually reduced by the 
shape of the implement to one at the bottom. 
The dram is perfectly cleared by a drawing 
tool or hoe. The turf is then pressed into 
the drain by the foot to its depth, which is 
about 3 inches, leaving an open course for 
the water of about 9 inches deep underneath i 
when expanded by moisture, vriih the earth 
filled in open, it will bear any weight of 
horse or cart. The party of men who under- 
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take the job, generally carry to the field a 
small iron drift, with which they break or 
remove any stone that may interrupt the 
spade ; if a large one they dig it out, filling 
the space with clay out of which the drain is 
formed for the turf. A little boy or girl, 
from six to eight years old, commonly at- 
tends each drainer, with a tin mug, often an 
old powder tin, attached by a bit of string to 
the end of a stick, and filled frequently with 
water out of a pail, with which the child fol- 
lows the spade, and by pouring it out when 
necessary, loosens any stiflT piece of clay or 
earth ; when not wanted, the boy shovels out 
the moulds, previous to the operation of the 
spade, or collects the stones cast out, for 
which he is paid per load. The price of 
draining, varies from 3». 6d, to 5s. per score 
rod, including boy's wages ; a sood hand wiU 
execute 14 rwis, some more in the day. Some- 
times 2, or even 3, spades* depth is taken out 
to get a proper level, or to penetrate the clay, 
when the price of course rises in proportion. 
If the shoulders of the drain give way in a 
gravelly or g^ty place, bushes or stubble are 
placed under the turf, which is doubled to fill 
a larger aperture." 

Accordmg to the above plan, having the 
drains within one rod of each other, there 
will be required 160 rods of ditch or drain on 
an acre, and this at the above highest esti- 
mate, costs 5«. for every 20 rods, or 40«. per 
acre, or a little exceeding 89. If we double 
this amount, to cover the extra price of labor 
in this country, for the cost of tnis species of 
draining, we have less than $20, as the ex- 
pense of putting an impracticable, clay soil, 
in a condition of yielding for 20 years, or 
more, the greatest quantity of produce, with 
much less preparation than is now required. 
This surely is a system tbst will justify 
adopting, wherever lands are so valuable as 
to render a moderate augmentation of their 
products an object. We are not advised of 
the increased value of thorough drained clay 
lands ia this country i but though our hotter 
summers and drier atmosphere would proba- 
bly render the ditference efiected by draining 
much less here than in England, yet there is 
no doubt, that the increase in crops and saving 
in labor, must be very great. Till we have 
details of the efifect of such draining in this 
country, it would be presumptuous to state, 
at what price per acre this improvement 
would be justified. The value of an 18 years' 
** lease of land, before draining, was estimated 
by Mr. Smith at less than 6/., isbile the same 
lease, after thorough draimugi is estimated 
hf him to be worth more than 64/. | or qtbt 



ten to one in favor of the land which had 
been drained. Such results, which have 
been experienced in Great Britain, will war- 
rant ample trials among the intelligent agri- 
culturists of America. We bhall be most 
happy to receive, and give publicity to any 
well conducted, and accurately noted ex- 
periments made in this country, if any such 
exist. 

We are confident that the inventive genius 
of our countrymen could easily devise some 
practical application of steam power, to 
ditching extensive, level lands, while the 
surface is firm and compact, during dry 
weather, so as to reduce the expense per- 
haps below the cost in Europe ; and when 
this is accomplished, the principal obstacle 
to introducing this greatest acpricultural im- 
provement of modern times, will be removed. 
This system is, beyond all doubt, the only 
one approximating perfection in the tillage of 
heavy clay land. 

A plan for under-draining, has been, to 
some extent, adopted in England, whicn ia 
done entirely by horse or ox power, by at- 
taching a pointed iron spindle of about 3^ 
inches diameter at the largest end, to a sharp 
coulter, which reaches to the required deptn 
below the surface, say 20 to 30 inches. This 
requires a very strong team of 6 or 8 power- 
ful horses, when the work is done with ffreat 
facility, by simply carrying the spmdle 
through the subsoil in a horizontal direction, 
attached to the lower end of the coulter. 
The adhesiveness of the clay efiectually 
closins^ over the drain made by the spindle, 
is said to leave a permanent passage for the 
water for years ; but as this system has not 
been extensively adopted in England, we 
may conclude it will hardly justify a trial 
here. 

Our principal object at the present mo- 
ment, is to give some flreneral directions for 
cultivation of clay lands, as they are usually 
found in this country, which are the results 
of long continued, skilful practice, of the 
best farmers. The most desirable improve- 
ment would be, to alter the texture of this 
description of land, by the addition of a quan- 
tity of sand and gravel so as to modify the te- 
nacious character of the clay. This plan, how- 
ever, like that of under-draining, is too ex- 
pensive for this country, except m the neigh- 
borhood of cities, wt^ere land is sufilciently 
valuable to justify the cost ; and improve- 
ment in this way, must be confined to such 
lands, or small patches elsewhere, where 
sand is oonvenient for the purpose. 

Another mode of impTovement, which to 
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a certain extent, is within every farmer's 
teach, and is one of the legitimate objects of 
every good farmer's system, is to add large 
quantities of coarse, unfermented manure, 
and all his undecayed vegetables ; which 
may be done on a large scale, by turning in 
matured crops produced upon the land. 
There is no danger of putting on too much 
manure of this kind, if buried sufficiently 
deep, in proportion to the quantity used. 
And there is as little danger of sufiering any 
loss of the manure. It will last till exhausted 
by the growth of vegetation. Nor will it 
bum the land, according to the common 
phrase, as an excess of manure does on light 
and sandy soils. It is not carried away by 
rains, or evaporated by heat, but like coin, 
securely hoarded in a strong box, it is safely 
retained till the owner's key is applied to un- 
lock it. The mechanical, as well as chemi- 
cal character of this soil, particularly adapts 
it to the preservation of manures ; for in ad- 
dition to its strong chemical affinity for am- 
monia, which is the fertilizing principle in all 
soils, its mechanical structure enables it to 
hold beyond the possibility of escape, all the 
animal and vegetable substances buried be- 
neath it. 

> After doing whatever can be effected advan- 
tageously towards altering its character as 
al^ve described, the next process is to put 
the surface into the right shape. This 
should always have some descent, sufficient 
to enable the water to pass off freely. When 
the natural surface has not declivity enough 
to effect the object, the land muat be thrown 
into beds of 10 to 20 feet wide, with a deep, 
double furrow between each, to conduct off 
the water, which falls from the more elevated 
surface 3 and the water accumulated in these 
farrows, should be led away through some 
natural ravine or artificial ditch. 

For all grain crops to be sown in the 
Spring, the land should be plowed the pre- 
ceding fall. The following spring, the grain 
may be sown directly npon the surface, and 
harrowed in and rolled, without allowing the 
plow to touch it. By this operation, we 
nave the bed, in which the grain is to nestle, 
and from whi«h it is to draw its future sup- 
port, more finely divided by the elements, 
and the action of frost through the winter, 
than can be done by any instrument what- 
ever, and no alteration of this handiwork of 
nature can be made but for the worse. 

If corn or roots are required, the land 
should be half plowei the previous fall ; that 
is, a space should be left unmolested, of the 
iHdth of a furrowi on which the upturned 



furrow is thrown. By this operation, a large 
dry surface is exposed to the salutary effects 
of air and moisture, heat and frost ; and it will 
be in the best possible condition for early 
tillage, and abundant crops. It will be mel- 
low, friable, and comparatively dry, and by 
thorough cross-plowing, harrowing and roll- 
ing, in the spring, it will be well fitted foi 
the reception of the seed. 

Of the immense capabilities of good clay 
soils, we have never been more favorably im- 
pressed than during the last and present sea- 
sons. While surrounded by scorched fields 
and withered crops, during the excessive 
drought of last year, our own crops of ev- 
ery kind, on a tenacious clay, were suffi- 
ciently supplied with moisture, and were 
never heavier and better. The present sum- 
mer has been one of excessive rains, yet 
when the land was well supplied with ma- 
nure, and properly laid up, the yield has 
been peculiarly good. The lone continued 
cold of the spring was unfavorable to many 
crops, yet after a thorough examination, 
during the summer, of those growing on 
every variety of soil, over an extent of seve- 
ral hundred miles, we have no where seen 
them better, or more abundant, on any land 
in no higher condition. 

For winter wheai^ we do not think them 
suitable, unless prepared by thorough under- 
draininp', as the wheat is very generally win- 
ter kilfed, or thrown out by the frost, or 
drowned by excessive rains, before the sun 
gets sufficiently high to protect it. But 
with the best varieties of spring wheat, it 
produces largely. For the production of rye, 
It is totally unsuited ; but of barley, oats, 
peas, grass and roots, wh«i suitaUy pre- 
pared, no soil produces better crops. Their 
chief value, however, is for grass lands, and 
when properly put down in meadow, they 
ought never to be disturbed, as with good 
management, they will be in a constantly 
improving state, and afford the most profita- 
ble and remunerating returns. But while in 
this condition, no animals should ever be 
suffered to ^rraze them, and especially while 
the ground is soft. Poaching is destruction 
to them, and no scarcity of other food, will 
justify the farmer in driving his cattle upon 
his meadows, while saturated with water. It 
is a common opinion by those unaccustomed 
to them that clay lands will not produce 
good clover ; yet we have never seen better 
clover, or larger erops^ than we havo re- 
peate^y raised on them. 

When required for roots, com, or other 
hoed cfopa, the soil should be wdl charfod 
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with manure, and the most thoroQfirh tillage 
will be amply repaid. "A little land well 
tilled," has a peculiar signification when ap- 
plied to this kind of soil. Plaster, (sulphate 
of lime) has no appreciable effect on it when 
applied in small quantities ; and lime, (car- 
bonate of lime,) has less than on any of the 
lighter soils. Ashes are valuable on any 
land, and we believe, under all circumstances ; 
yet we have repeatedly made the application 
of them on a very stiff clay, without deriving 
any immediate perceptible benefit. A longer 
time is required under certain circumstances, 
for them and other manures to act, but their ac- 
tion continues through a much longer period. 

different rarleties of Wlieat and its CttltlTaAlon. 

In an interview we recently had with Gene- 
ral Harmon, of Wheatland, Monroe Co., he 
communicated some important facts, from 
his own experience, on the culture of the 
different varieties of wheat, and as this kind 
of practical information is what we deem 
most valuable for our readers, we shall give 
the substance of his remarks, with such ad- 
ditions as we deem particularly deserving 
attention. 

The kind of wheat General H. has been 
cultivating with great success for the last 
few years, is what he calls the improved 
Flint. It was first introduced into Western 
New York, in 1822. It is peculiarly hardy, 
withstanding the effects of winter remarka- 
bly well. W hen first introduced, it was ex- 
ceedingly subject to lodging, but the effect 
of culture has tended to remove this difii- 
culty, and the straw has become sufiiciently 
strong to sustain the weight of the grain till 
cut. The heads also were at first short, but 
they have become longer and heavier by 
careful cultivation. The wheat is very 
plump and white, and the flour will produce 
a greater quantity of bread than any other 
kind he cultivates. It yields from 20 to 25 
bushels per acre, with ordinary attention, 
and averages 63 lbs. per bushel. It is less 
liable to rust than an^ other kinds, except- 
ing the Kentucky white beard. The berry 
is retained in the head with more tenacity 
than any other wheat, which is an important 
item with extensive wheat-growers, who can- 
not of course, cut and secure all their wheat 
just at the time it is best fitted for harvest- 
ing. When wheat was threshed with flails, 
this peculiarity was a great objection ; but 
the introduction of threshing machines since, 
has entirely obviated it. This variety he es- 
teems the most highly, and he raises from 
1000 to 1500 bushels of it annually, allowing 



no other kinds to come in contact with it, 
either in the field, ricks, or granary. The 
greater portion of his crop is sold as seed 
wheat, for which, he charges two shillings 
per bushel above the selling price of ordinary 
grain, which intelligent farmers consider low 
enough for an article, that in addition to its 
being the best of its kind, they are certain is 
free from all mixture with other varieties, 
smut, chess, cockles, &c. 

The old Genesee Red Chaffs a bald white 
wheat, he considers the next hest. This was 
introduced into Clinton, Monroe Co., in 1798, 
and till 1820 was the leading and favorite 
crop. Since that time, however, it has been 
peculiarly liable to rust and blasting; yet 
manv farmers continue to cultivate it exten- 
sively, and not unfrequently get a large pro- 
duct. In former times, it yielded some of 
the largest crops ever obtained at the west. 
Peter Sheffer, of Wheatland, once raised 4>0 
acres of this wheat, which averaged 62^ bush- 
els per acre ; and in 1833, General H. raised 
67^ bushels from one bushel, sown on 1| 
acres of ground. 

The White May of Virginia^ is another 
valuable variety. It was sent him by Mr. 
Coke, of Virginia, in 1837. This was the 
principal, and perhaps the only crop raised 
about the Chesapeake Bay, in 1800, and for 
some years subsequent, but is now said to be 
nearly, if not quite, extinct in that region. 
It has a fine, white berry, is quite heavy, 
having weighed 66 lbs. to the bushel, is pro- 
lific, and a good bearer. Its great excellence 
consists in its early maturity, by which it 
escapes rust. Wheat that does not ripen 
before the 20th July, is very liable to this. 

The Wheatland Red is one of several spe- 
cies produced by General H., from the last 
mentioned, under the following circumstan- 
ces. One quart was sown in the sprinfl% 
which produced ten quarts of badly snrumc 
wheat. This was again sown, and the crop 
consisted of several different kinds, though 
carefully kept from intermixture with any 
other species. From these, he selected the 
Wheatland Red, which produces a large red- 
dish berry, and ripens nearly as early as the 
Virginia May. 

The Kentucky White bearded^ called also, 
Hutchinson Flinty and Canada Flini^ was in- 
troduced into Scipio, Cayuga Co.^ eight years 
since, and is now sprea£ng rapidly over 
Western New York. The berry is short and 

f»lump and very white, and has weighed 64 
bs. per bushel. It is a fine yielder, hardy, 
doing well when sown late, but requires to 
I be sown thicker than the Flint, as it does nOI 
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titter as well. One and a half bashels per 
acre, is the least that should be sown, while 
of the former, one and a quarter bushels is 
the quantity usually sown. Unlike the iw- 

inoved flinty too, it shells very easily, and un- 
css secured when quite green, it sufiers much 
loss in harvesting. 

The English velvet heardy or Crate wheaiy 
has a strong, coarse straw, large heads, a 
good berry of a reddish hue, and is much 
cultivated on the rich alluvial bottoms of the 
Genesee Valley, its peculiarly firm straw 
preventing its lodging. It is a fair yielder, and 
tolerably hardy, but its redundant beards are 
a great objection to its general introduction 
on lighter lands. 

The Bellevue Talaveray (English,) has been 
cultivated by General H. for two seasons, 
from imported seed. The first year it was 
plump and fine, but the present year, it is 
somewhat shrunk. It was sown thin, and 
was consequently late, which was the cause 
of rust, and subsequently shrinking. It has a 
heavy, large and white berry, and the heads 
are peculiarly large and fine, being equal to 
the choicest specimens of any other kinds. 
In England, it ripens early, and in conse- 
quence of its heavy head, it bends the straw 
very much, which however, does not prevent 
its perfectly maturing the grain, in this 
country, it produces a stiff straw, and main- 
tains an upright position. 

The While Provence produces a long, white 
plump berry, is a fair yielder, but has a slen- 
der straw, which is the cause of its frequent- 
ly lodging. Like the improved fiint, it is 
quite possible that careful cultivation may 
alter this peculiarity, and hereafter furnish a 
stalk sufficiently strong to sustain it. 

The Yorkshire or Enelish Flinty or as it is 
more generally known m Western New York, 
the Soules* Wheaty resembles in its general 
characteristics, the old Genesee wheat before 
mentioned, The heads are long, berry white 
and plump, and being a new variety, it has 
done very well since its introduction into 
the country, some five years since. 

The Scotch Potato Oat which has been cul- 
tivated by General H., for some time, he con- 
siders a valuable variety. It has grown to 
the height of six feet and nine inches, and 
not unmqnentlv averages six feet on good, 
strong soil. The stalk is strong, and the 
head full and heavy. Its weight has ave- 
raged 4Af lbs. to the bushel, for the last five 
vears ; 50 bushels per acre by measurement, 
ae considers its average yield, though six 
acres have averaged 76 bushels per acre. 
He considers this a decided improvement over 



the ordinary oat. His system of cultivating 
this crop, is to sow after corn or potatoes, 
which have been well manured. 

The system of wheat cultivation generally 
adopted in Western New York, is this. The 
wheat is sown in a clover turf, or summer 
fallow, from the lOth to 15th September. 
The quantity of seed is usually one and a 
quarter bushels per acre. Sowing a larger 
quantity produces a finer straw, with shorter 
heads, and earlier maturity, but does not, on 
the whole, afford a greater yield. If sown 
earlier than the time above specified, it is 
liable to the attack of the Hessian fiy. This 
is an insect that appears at all seasons, con- 
triving to get its living from other sources, 
when wheat is not to oe found, but particu- 
larly productive and abundant when this 
crop comes forward early in the fall. The 
gram worm has not yet infested the fields in 
the western part of our state. If sown later 
than 15th September, it does not root as 
well, thereby exposing it much more to win- 
ter killing, and it does not tiller as well, by 
which it matures later, and is more liable to 
rust. The wheat ripens from the 7th to 
27th July, averaging from the 15th to 20th ; 
and it should be cut as soon as out of the 
milk, when the berry yields easily to the 
pressure of the thumb and finger. As good 
a wheat crop as was ever raised at the west, 
was produced in the uniformly cold season 
of 1816. It is probable that the superior 
wheat of England is owing to the longer time 
required to ripen it, by which, the berry is 
enabled to fill up more moderately, but much 
more efiectually. Our warmer summers, on 
the contrary, push it forward so rapidly, that 
it does not have time to mature so large, full 
and complete a grain. 

Before sowing, the seed should be washed 
in strong brine, which may soon be turn- 
ed off and a quart of lime to every bushel 
is then added, and intimately mixed. After 
standing a few hours, say 12 to 24>, it should 
be sown. When very smutty, the wheat 
should receive three thorough washings in 
strong brine, and lime as before, and this has 
been found effectual in securing the future 
crop from smut. Hatch's machine is used 
to some extent in sowing wheat, and all other 
kinds of grain broadcast, as also plaster. 
With this a boy will sow about 20 acres a 
day, and more evenly than can be done by 
the most experienced sower. It costs $40, 
and is easily kept in repair. The seed does 
better by changing, and especially from poor 
lands to richer, and as the land General H. 
cultivates, was once oak openings, which, but 
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for the limestone in them, woald be justly 
reckoned among the most barren lands, seed 
taken from his soil may be expected to do 
well. When he first commenced cultivating 
his present farm, it had been so much neg- 
lected, that the produce was about one-third 
each, of wheat, chess, and cockle. A care- 
ful extermination of every unclean weed, has 
entirely eradicated them from his land, and 
he is now wholly indebted to his neighbors 
for whatever occasionally intrudes upon 
him. ' 

The following spring after sowing the 
wheat, 7 or 8 lbs. of clover are sown per 
acre ; either the large Northern or Vermont 
clover, or the medium Ohio is preferred. 
This may be lightly pastured in the fall. The 
following season it may either be pastured, 
or a crop of hay taken from it, according to 
the strength of the land. The subsequent 
growth after cropping, is turned under with 
the plow in August, with a flat furrow, on 
which the seed is sown and then harrowed. 
If the field is foul, or filled with June or bine 
grass, (which are synonymous terms,) and 
especially in a wet season, it should be turn* 
ed over in June, and afterwards cross plowed 
with a cultivator from one to three times, to 
exterminate all grass and weeds, and again 
cross plowed the last of August, preparatory 
to sowing. The general rule, however, is to 
allow the land to He two years in clover, 
which gives a three years' course, one of 
wheat and two of clover, and under this cul* 
tivation, with the addition of plaster, the land 
has been rapidly improving for twenty years. 
The soil in the neighborhood of General H., 
is a sandy or gravelly loam, sometimes in- 
clining to a clay loam, and is always mixed 
with an appreciable quantity of lime. In its 
original condition, it was a very light soil, 
and of yellowish color, but with the judicious 
system now practised, it is constantly grow- 
ing darker and richer. The soil is not well 
adapted to peas and bariey, they requiring a 
larger proportion of clay. Corn, oats, and 
roots, are raised only for home use, consti- 
tuting occasionally a part of the food of the 
cottle. 

In an experiment of aotoing c&m broadcatt^ 
on the Ist Jane, at the rate of one and a half 
bushels per acre, on rich land, General H. 
obtained 18 tons of ffreen stalks per acre. 
The stalks were small, and almost entirely 
without ears, and so full of saccharine mat- 
ter, that the cattle ate them perfectly clean 
when dry, though uncut. The yield was es- 
timated at 6 tons dry fodder per ocre^ and 
was raised on a clover sod turned over mod 



sown the last of May, and the corn cut Sept. 
15. We should like to see the record of some 
well attested experiment, as to the relative 
nutrition of equal weights of corn fodder so 
raised, and good hay. The comparative 
value given in our last, from experiments in 
France, would probably not apply to com 
raised in the above manner, as the saccharine 
matter, which goes to supply the corn in the 
ear, is retained in the stalky and adds mate- 
rially to its nutritive properties. 

General H. has left with us all the forego- 
ing varieties of wheat, and the potatoe oats, 
which we shall be happy to show to such of 
our readers, asare desirous of comparing with 
their own specimens. Wheat being the 
staple crop of an extensive section of the 
United States, and a particular object of at- 
tention in all, it is of great consequence that 
the best kinds are secured for cultivation. 
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Fbebzivo.— Under this head, we cannot do 
better than to give some of the judicious ob« 
servations of Mr. G. R. Smith. He says : 
^^ The young worms are verv easily removed 
from the hatching table, by faying small mut> 
berry leaves upon them, and when they at- 
tach themselves to them, take each leaf by 
the stem, and lay it on the shelf where yon 
want the worms. Feed the young worms 
by laying on them a few fresh leaves four or 
five times a day, or oftener, if they consume 
them, or the leaves become wilted. During 
the first age, if the leaves are large, they 
may be torn, or cut into small pieces ; but if 
you have plenty of leaves, it is not neoes- 
sary. After they have moulted the first tim^i 
lay on leaves, and when the worms become 
attached to them, lift them by the stems and 
lay them on a clean place on the shelf, al- 
lowing them about three times as much space 
as they occupied before. You may then 
clear off the shelf previously occupied by 
them. The same operation may be perform- 
ed after the second, third, and fourth moult- 
ings, extending the space they occupy each 
time, as in the first, and clearing off the litter 
in the same way. 

In feeding the worms, from the beginning 
to the end, it is of importance that tney be 
fed oft«i and in small quantities. If you lav 
on too much food a considerable portion will 
be wasted ; but that is the least considera- 
tion-^the shelves will become loaded with 
rubbish, which will render it necessary to 
clear them often. We have always found it 
to be a good plan to keep the attendant con- 
tinually feeding — always passing along the 
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•helves with a basket of leaves, and when- 
ever any of the worms are found without 
food, or nearly so, lay on a few leaves, and 
thus keeping them continually eating fresh 
leaves. VVe know it is the practice almost 
universally, to feed at stated times — three 
times a day, or four, or five, and to weigh 
the leaves, giving at each feeding a certain 
quantity; but all our experience goes to 
prove its impropriety. Late at night a full 
supply of leaves, according to their age, 
ought to be given them, that they may have 
plenty during the night. Strange as it may 
appear, many persons suppose the worms do 
not eat much at night ; the truth is, they eat 
rather more at night than in the day-time, as 
do all caterpillars ; and they ought either to 
be fed occasionally during the night or have 
a supply given them over night sufficient to 
last them till morning. 

Wet leaves should not be given to silk 
worms, nor those having sand or dirt on 
them. If it cannot be avoided during long 
rains, necessity of course will compel the 
feeding with wet leaves; and "generally, this 
may do no harm ; but I have seen very large 
quantities of worms destroyed bv it. It 
riiould always be avoided, if possible. 

The moulting of the worms will occur four 
times, but unless closely observed, and the 
several days' hatchings have not been kept 
earefuUy separate, these changes will be 
scarcely noticed. The times of moulting 
vary, according to the treatment the worms 
receive. If fully fed, and a proper tempera- 
ture be kept in the room, they will moult 
about every five or six days ; if a contrary 
practice be pursued, they may do so every 
seven, eight, or nine days. If each day's 
batching have been kept by themselves, and 
they have all been properly fed, all the werms 
of one hatching will generally moult about 
the same time, and they should not be 
fed while they are in the moulting state. 
They generally remain in this state from 
eighteen to thirty-six hours. As soon as 
they revive they should be fed, as above di- 
rected, with large leaves, or even branches, 
and as soon as they attach themselves 
to the leaves, they should be removed 
to a clean shelf. It is frequently the case 
that only a part of them moult one day, 
and the balance the next. In this case the 
two moultings should be carried to separate 
shelves, and thus be kept separate in rature, 
as they will otherwise not spin coeoons reg- 
ularly. As the space occupied by the worms 
must necessarily be extended as the worms 
grow, the most convenient time for doing it 



is after each moulting* And if this be pro- 
perly done, all the worms on each shelf can 
be made to spin at the same time, and thus 
save the attendant much inconvenience. To 
efliect it, all that is necessary, is to s;. parate 
the several days' hatchings, and at each 
moulting to collect all that revive at one 
time, and place them by themselves. Those 
who observe this precaution will be well 
paid for their attention. 

After the fourth moulting, if you have 
plenty of trees, and do not care about the 
waste of cuttings, you may cut off small 
branches with the leaves on, and lay them 
on the shelves. In feeding in this way, you 
can save much time, the leaves keep from 
wilting longer, and more worms can be ac- 
commodated on the same space. The 
branches should be laid first across the shelf, 
say six inches apart; at the next feeding 
they would be laid lengthwise of the shelf ; 
and the next crosswise again, and so on al* 
ternately crosswise and lengthwise at each 
feeding, so that the pile may form a mass of 
crib-work, affording a free passage for the 
air, and accommodation for the worms, into 
which they will descend, to form cocoons. 
The objections to this plan are, that in damp 
weather the mass of rubbish and dung of the 
worms, is apt to ferment, and thus produce 
disease ; and also the loose tow of the co- 
coons is lost, as it becomes so filled with 
dirt and fragments of leaves, that it is not 
worth saving. It is believed, however, that 
the value of this tow is less than the trouble 
of the ordinary fixtures for the worms to spin 
on is worth. The writer of these remarks, 
raised his silk worms one season on this plan, 
and the cocoons produced were equal to any 
he ever raised« Care should be observed in 
feeding in this way^ not to lay on so many 
branches as to raise the pile too high ; as, if 
it approach near the bottom of the shelf 
above, before the worms are ready to spin, it 
will be very inconvenient to feed them. Not 
more than four or five courses of branches 
should be laid on each day, and the interme* 
diate feedings should be with clear leaves, 
so that the pile may ascend not more than 
an inch and a half each day, and that the 
height of the pile on the shelf when the 
worms begin to spin may be about nine or 
ten inches, if, however, the pile should get 
too high, or if it gets damp and mouldy, the 
lower port can be easily removed by passing 
a couple of smooth sUcks through the pile 
two or three layers below the worms ; and 
by means of these, gently raise the upper 
layers with the wwrms on, and remove all 
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below. We foand no difficulty in cleaning 
our shelves in this way. 

Daring the whole time the worms are feed- 
ing, attention should be paid to cleanliness — 
that is, the room should be kept free from 
filth and bad smell. In very hot weather, 
the windows should be opened to five free 
air ; and in cold damp weather, if it can be 
done, fire should be kept in the fire-place. 
It is proper to observe, that unless the 
weather be very cool, no other injury will 
be done the worms than stopping their feed- 
ing and growth during its continuance. We 
have had weather so cold, as to produce thin 
ice in our cocoonery, without other injury 
to the worms, than stopping their growth a 
few days ; that is, it required two or three 
days longer to produce the cocoons than it 
would have done, had not the cold weather 
occurred. Therefore, though it is always 
better to keep the room moderately warm, 
by fire, if necessary, yet it is not indispensa- 
ble to very fair success. 

If disease occur in the worms, particularly 
the yellows, the best way is, to take the sick 
worms from the shelves, and throw them 
away as soon as they are discovered. The 
yellows, is both a contagious and hereditary 
disease ; and hence, if one worm is attacked 
by it, it will be sure to be communicated to 
the others ; and worse than this, even if the 
sick worms get well, which they seldom do, 
the eggs they produce are almost certain to 
produce sickly worms, and by this means, the 
crop of the succeeding year will be lost. 

When it can be done, one or two days' 
supply of leaves should be gathered ahead, 
and kept in a cellar, that no damage may be 
sustained during rainy weather. But great 
caution should be observed not to feed with 
wilted leaves. It were better to give the 
worms wet leaves than wilted ones. If kept 
in a cellar and occasionally shook about, the 
leaves will keep three days in good condition. 
Where no cellar la ot hand, and where you 
have plenty of trees, you can keep leaves 
fresh three or four days, by cutting off the 
tops and branches of the trees, and setting 
the butt ends in water. If the end of a branch 
be set in water one inch deep, it will keep 
the leaves fresh. For this purpose, tubs 
might be used, and large quantities of leaves 
kept in this way. 

The sun should never be allowed to shine 
on the worms ; and if any of them are ex- 
posed to it, the window should be so shaded 
by shutters or blinds as to prevent it. 

Successive crops tnay be fed, if it be de- 
sired to occupy the whole season, by keep- 



ing the eggs in an ice-house, and bringing 
out portions of them at each time of hatch- 
ing. It is believed, that this is a much bet- 
ter plan than commencing with the whole at 
once. All new beginners should commence 
in the spring, with one-half an ounce of eggs, 
to be hatched as soon as the leaves put out. 
From the cocoons formed by this crop, eggs 
for next year's use should be saved, and 
reelers should be taught. The very best co- 
coons should be selected to produce eggB.** 

When the worms have finished eating, aqd 
are sufiUciently matured for spinning, they 
will be seen to raise their heads, apparently 
seeking some place to wind their cocoons. A 
suitable place for this, Mr. Smith suggests, 
is the crib work formed by the alternate 
cross layers of the mulberry branches, which 
have been properly arranged while feeding* 
fn addition, some use smul bundles of clean 
straw, with the heads cut offy and tied at the 
top and sufficiently spread at the bottom to 
allow the worms convenient accommodations 
for winding. These are kept securely in 
their places, by being so cut as to touch both 
at the top and bottom between the shelves^ 
and from this straw they are easily gathered 
without any loss to the cocoons. Branches 
of green poplar leaves, as recommended on 
page 49 of our paper, or boughs of oak 
leaves, are suitable for the worms in winding 
their cocoons. 

After remaining about eight days, a snffi- 
cient number of the best should be first se- 
lected for eggs, and as nearly as possible 
equal numbers of males and females, the fivst 
generally being indicated by one pointed end, 
somewhat drawn in at the middle, while the 
latter is nearly alike at both ends. The co- 
coons may be at once reeled if convenient | 
but if they are required to be kept for any 
length of time, the chrysalis must be stifled, 
which is effectually done by exposure in a 
hot sun for two or three days ; or, by baking in 
an oven at not too great an elevation of tem- 
perature. They should then be carefully 
laid away beyond the reach of mice or other 
vermin, in a dry, safe place. 

In about fourteen days the millers come 
forth and couple; after a connection of 
twelve hours, they should be carefully sepa- 
»rated, and the males thrown away, unless 
there is a deficiency, in which case, they 
should be retained for further use ; but it is 
believed the worms are not, in all oases, as 
good, which are produced from the maU 
when used a second or third time. Soon 
after the separation, the female discharges % 
brown substance, after which, she is to ^" 



placed on a clean paper or muslia, and laid 
carefully away in a dark place. She 
after lays her eggs and dies. The directions 
for the preservation of the eggs have been 
given before on page 206 of our paper. 

Seeling, — This is the next process to be 
accomplished, aod ia an operation that ahoiild 
always be done, when possible, on the pre- 
mises where the worms are raised. The 
' reasons are, that it ii easily performed where 
a moderate share of intelligence, care, and 
perseverance are UMd ; there ia a great deal 



I of profit in It ; and the cocoons are liable to 
injury when moved toa distance. The com- 
mon reel in use'is the Piedmonteae, whicli 
is, perhaps, as simple a plan as can be adopt- 
ed. Some modificBtions of this hnve been 
made in other machines in general use. At nn 
extensive manufactory in Ohio, the circum- 
ference of the reel is invariably 4 feet, which 
prevents tangling; and it is considered by 
them to be indispauably necessary to limit 
the reel to this size. We here give the 
latest French improvements for this purpose. 
16. 




The mechanism of the filature, as lately 
improyed in France, is very ingenious. Figs- 
16 and yJ, exhibit it in plan and longitudi- 
nal view, a is an oblong copper basin con- 
taining water heated by a stove or by steam. 
It is usually divided by transverse partitions 
into severid comportments, containing 20 co- 
coons, of which there five in one group, as 
ibown in the figure, b, b, are wires with 
hooks or eyelets at their ends, through which 
. the filaments run, apart, and are kept from 
' ravelling, c, c, the points where the fila- 
ments cross and rub each other, on purpose 
to clean tbetr anrfacea. li, is a apirol groove, 
working upon a pin point, to give the tra- 
verse motion alternately to right and left, 
whereby the thread is spread evenly over the 
surface of the roe! e. /, /, are the pulleys, 
which by means of cords, transmit the rota- 
tory movement of the cylinder d, to the reel 
(. g, is a friction lever or timber, for light- 
ening or slackening the endless cord, in the 
act of starting or stopping the winding ope- 
ration. Everv apartment of a large filature 
contains usually a series of such reels as the 
above, all driven by one prime mover ; each 
of which, however, may by means of the 
tumbling lever, be stopped at pleasure. The 
reelei is careful to move any slight adhesion, 
by the application of a brush in the progress 
Other work. 



The whole expenses amount to ffom 6 to 
7 livres upon every ten pounds of cocoons; 
which is about 50 cts. per pound of raw silk. 

The cheapest and simplest machines arc 
best adapted for general use. The direc- 
tions for reeling we add fromMr. Whitmarsh: 
" The water for reeling must be soft ond free 
from'sand or dirt. The degree of heat must 
be sradualed by the state of the cocoons; 
no oiefinile rule for it can be given. As a 
general rule, the water should not boil, but 
be kept nearly at the boiling point. If the 
water is too hot, the silk will come off in 
burrs, and it must be cooled ; if too cold the 
cocoons fiy up to the guide wires. 

Press the cocoons jen(/j( under the water 
with a bunch of twigs or broom corn } the 
ends will adhere to it. After collecting a 
sutTicient number, pull off the coarse silk 
till it runs clear. When another thread is 
collected iu the same way, cross them eight 
or ten times, before going to the reel. You 
will then pass (he threads through the guide 
wires to the reel, attaching them in two 
places for two skeins. Turn the reel steadily 
and rapidly. Join the ends constantly as 
some run out or break. Keep the water 
clean by taking out the akina with a akim- 
mer. The water must be changed twice a 
The silk should be left on the reel to 



dry rapidly. 
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The most convenient way to heat the wa- 
ter is by steam. Make the basin double, one 
within the other, leaving a space of an inch 
for the steam to pass in at one end and out 
at the other. With a stop-cock in the pipe, 
you may have full command of the heat and 
regulate it at pleasure. A small boiler heat- 
ed by a lamp, would answer every purpose 
for domestic use ; it is certainly to be pre- 
ferred to a furnace of charcoal." 

Reeling is an important operation, and must 
be well and evenly done, if a fair price is ex- 
pected for it in market; but it is as easy to 
do it well as ill, and there is no difficulty in 
it with proper care and attention. Mr. 
Deane, in a communication to Mr. Smith, 
says : 

" From motives of shere curiosity I at- 
tached the fibre of a cocoon to the bars of a 
common reel, and with a gentle move- 
ment began to turn. It ran oft, and I turned 
faster and faster until the revolutions drew 
out a thread nearly one mile in length. The 
discovery unfolded by this simple manoeuvre 
determined me to follow up the subject, and 
having no means of procuring a suitable reel, 
I constructed one after my own fashion. I 
arranged all things for a fair start, and to my 
astonishment I soon disengaged a couple of 
skeins of surpassing beauty. The experi- 
ment satisfied me that there were no com- 
plex principles to overcome, but that by the 
observance of a few plain directions, all im- 
pediments to success speedily vanish. I was 
surprised to witness the facility with which 
cocoons are unwound, but I was surprised by 
the novelty merely. To produce a perfect 
filament from wool or cotton, requires the 
perfection of machinery and skill, but here 
we have formed to our hands a thread which 
no art can approximate, and all we have to 
accomplish is the union of a certain number 
of these ready made threads by a process 
easily comprehended and attained by any in- 
telliorent mind. 

I continued my operations until I com- 
pleted two pounds of silk, one part of which 
1 sent to the Fair of the Massachusetts Char- 
itable Mechanics^ Association, and the other 
part to the Fair of the American Institute, 
and from each of these noble institutions 1 
was honored with their silver medal. I men- 
tion these things as a voucher for the quality 
of my first production in this delicate art. 
What I have thus accomplished without ever 
witnessing the method, it is in the power of 
all, particularly the young women, for by the 
delicacy of their fingers, their patience and 
perseverance, they may easily acquire per- 



fection in the beautiful art that should en- 
gage their especial attention." 

Another description is given by Mr. Smith 
of an old gentleman who had never seen the 
operation performed. 

^^ He had constructed a Piedmontese reel, 
from the drawing and description in the 
Silk Journal, and placed it in a back room 
for the purpose of giving it a fair trial. He 
had carefully studied all the directions for 
the operation, and prepared himself to carry 
them out literally. After some difficulty, he 
had caught the fibres of as many cocoons as 
he wished to combine in a thread, had got 
the two threads passed through the eyes of 
the plate, and even passed them around each 
other twenty times, as directed, before pasik 
ing them through the guides of the traverik 
ing bar on to the bars of the reel. At last all 
was ready. He looked at the cocoons, at 
the threads, wound around each ether ^ and at 
the reel, with doubt and hesitation. 'It will 
not do,' said he, ' surely those threads wound 
round each other in that manner cannot pass 
freely — they must break with a slight turn of 
the reel.' He at last ventured to touch the 
crank gently — the thread passed freely, and 
he was encouraged to turn a little fastei^ 
when it passed off still more freely. Thus 
encouraged, he turned the reel faster and 
faster, increasing by centle degrees, till he 
put it into full speed ; and the faster he 
turned the more freely the thread passed^ 
and the more easily the cocoons unwound. 
He was so delighted with his experiment, 
that he called in his family to witness his 
success — for he had made the experiment in 
private, that he might not be exposed to the 
laughter of observers, in case of failure. He 
then proceeded, with the aid of one of his 
family, and reeled a skein of raw silk accord- 
ing to directions, and sent it to a neighbor- 
ing city, where there was a person, a for- 
eigner, who was considered a good judge of 
raw silk. The silk was shewn to him, and 
he pronounced it Italian raw silk of excellent 
quality, and insisted that the skein exhibited 
was reeled in Italy, and could not have been 
reeled in this country. After, however, he 
was assured that it had been produced here, 
and he was requested to point out any fault 
it might exhibit, he discovered that the thread 
was occasionally loose. That is, there were 
spots occasionally, in which the fibres re- 
mained unconnected by the adhesion of the 
gum. No sooner was this fault pointed out 
than the cause flashed upon the old gentle- 
man's mind instantly. It was this. During 
the process the reel had been stopped occa 
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«ionally for the purpose of replacing ex- 
hausted cocoons, &c. and when it was re- 
comttienced, he had omitted to wet the fibres 
below their junction at the crossing. The 
fibres at that point had of course not been 
brought into perfect contact, and had become 
dry; therefore when they passed up and 
through the crossing, they of course did not 
remain adherent, ana hence the thread in the 
skein presented those spots of loose or inad- 
herent fibres — ^the perfection of raw silk re- 
quiring the several fibres to be closely united 
by their gum into a cylindrical thread." 

The simplicity and ease of reeling silk is 
detailed thus fully, to take away all excuse 
for omitting it. We may add a plan for sUk 
i&rovnng in our next. 

We give here a description for making a 
new article from the silk worm. 



Pig. 18. 
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Silkworm Gut^ for angling, is made as fol- 
lows : — Select a number of the best and larg- 
est silkworms, just when they are beginning 
to spin ; which is known by their refusing to 
eat, and having a fine silk thread hanging 
from their mouths. Immerse them in strong 
tinegar, and cover them closely for twelve 
hours, if the weather be warm, but two or 
three hours longer, if it be cool. When 
taken out, and pulled asunder, two transpa- 
rent guts will be observed, of a yellow green 
color, as thick as a small straw, bent double. 
The rest of the entrails resembles boiled 
spinage, and therefore can occasion no mis- 
take as to the silk-gut. If this be soft, or 
break upon stretching it, it is a proof that 
the worm has not been long enough under 
the influence of the vinegar. When the gut 
is fit to draw out, the one end of it is to be 
dipped into the vinegar, and the other end 
is to be stretched gently to the proper length. 
When thus drawn out, it must be kept ex- 
tended on a thin piece of board, by putting 
extremities into slits in the end of the 
or fastening them to pins, and then ex- 



posed in the sun to dry. Thus genuine silk 
gut is made in Spain. From the manner in * 
which it is dried, the ends are always more 
or less compressed or attenuated. Fig, 
18, a, is the silkworm, 6, the worm torn 
asunder ; c, c, the guts \ dy d^ sl board slit at 
the ends, with the gut to dry ; /,/, a board 
with wooden pegs, for the same pui*pose." 

The above cuts and description are from 
Ure's Dictionary. 

storing Rootg for Winter. 

It is important that the farmer have his 
roots properly secured for the winter. To 
such as have not cellars sufficiently large and 
convenient for this object, the best plan is to 
store them in some place contiguous to the 
stock which is to consume them. For this 
purpose, a piece of ground should be selected, 
from which the water will run off freely. 
On the surface of this the roots may be pla- 
ced, in high conical, or ohiong heaps, having 
an exterior as even and compact as possible. 
The long roots should be regularly laid up, 
with the large end on the outside, and in the 
form of a steep roof, and of the size required, 
and as these tDalls are carried up, the interior 
may be filled up with the roots, taking care 
to give them as much compactness as possi- 
ble. When the pile is complete, it snouM 
first be thatched with straw or hay, so as to 
conduct to the bottom of the outside, what- 
ever water may find its way to the interior. 
This should be covered with a coating of 
clay, or the most tenacious earth that is con- 
venient, to the depth of 4> or 6 inches ; or 8 
to 12 inches is not objectionable. The first 
thickness is not sufficient to exclude the frost 
in moderately severe winters in this latitude, 
but this we do not consider of consequence, 
unless the roots are required for use while 
frozen ; as, if kept carefully covered while in 
this condition, the frost will be extracted 
gradually on the returning warmth of spring, 
and the roots will be left in every respect as 
good as if they had not been touched by it. 

Some winters since, we had a large pile of 
sugar beets carefully protected in the way 
described, from which we were feeding 
through the inclement season. They were 
taken from one end, which vrtLS carefully 
closed by straw whenever opened, but owing 
to the carelessness o[ the stock-tender, this 
was left open for a day or two of the coldest 
weather, and when we first noticed it, we 
concluded our crop of one or two thousand 
bushels, would be completely ruined. We or- 
dered the hole to be closed and examined the 
other end and sides, but from the inadequacy 
of the covering, and the free circulation of the 
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air inside, the roots had become frozen as far 
towards the centre as we examined. Of course 
we looked to the ruin of the heap as inevitable, 
which we regretted the more, at it contained 
the roots intended for seed. We used what 
we could while thus frozen, and hurried on 
the consumption as fast as possible, but had 
made little progess before an unusaally early 
spring had fully established itself. We still 
kept the pile carefully covered, to prevent 
the escape of the frost, as we fully expected 
the roots would go with it. Our surprise 
may be conjectured, when on visiting the 
heap one day, we found all the frost gone, and 
the TOOiB-every roo^-as fresh, hard, and plump 
and juicy, as when first put up. They kept 
m this condition till they began to sprout, 
when those intended for seed were set out 
and bore as finely as any we ever saw. The 
remainder were carried to a dry place, where 
they retained their flavor and full value till 
the last of May, by which time they were 
entirely consumed. This experiment taught 
us that ii is not the freezing, hut the sudden 
thawing that destroys roots, fruits, and vege- 
tables of all kinds. We have since noticed 
that apples in barrels may be frozen hard, 
yet if kept in a cellar or the lower part of a 
close brick warehouse, and the frost allowed 
gradually to escape, they are uninjured, and 
trees and many vegetables that are caught 
by a late frost in spring, or an early frost in 
Autumn, if shielded from the sun and kept at 
a low temperature till it has escaped, are 
not materially injured. For the above reason 
the experienced cook puts frozen vegetables 
in very cold water, as near the freezing point 
as possible, by which the frost is gradually 
extracted from the vegetables, and their fla- 
vor and character remain unchanged. 

Potatoes required for summer use, are 
sometimes buried in dry sandy land at con- 
siderable depth, either in the woods or the 
north side of a hill, and we have seen them 
taken out from such situations on the 1st of 
Jane, as fresh as when put in. Care must, 
however, be taken, that the soil is such as 
to hold no water at the bottom, or the roots 
will inevitably spoil. On clay soil, the only 
recourse is to have a ditch surrounding the 
pile, and sufficiently deep to conduct away 
any water that may fall on the bottom. One 
or more holes, according to the size of the 
heap, should be left on the top, which must be 
loosely stopped with hay or straw, to allow 
the escape of gas, which is constantly gene- 
rated from the roots. The above principles 
are applicable to nearly all vegetables under 
similar circumstances. 



AMEBIOAN INBTZTDTE. 

Reforto from th« Agrlcaltural Department of the Amo* 

r oan InttUnte, October, 1842. 

Plows ani» Plowiwo. — ** The following plows were 
entered for competition : * 

1st. One by F. L. Wyckoff, of Flat Bush, L. I., Wis- 
consin plow. 2d. One by Cornelius Bergen, Brook- 
lyn, L. I., Bergen self-sharpening plow. 3d. One by 
Minor, Horton, Jt Co., PeekskUl, N. Y., M. H. Sl 
Co's., No 22 plow. 4th. One by Philip S. Crook, 
Brooklyn, L. I., Bergen plow. 6th. One by Charles 
Howard, Hingham, Mass. 6th. Also for exhibition 
and plowing, by Mooers Sl Slater, Ithaca, N. Y.> Side- 
hill and level land plows. 

The ground upon which the plows were tested, was 
a clayey loam, quite dry and hard at the turf ace with- 
out much sward, and unfavorable for smooth and hand- 
some work. It required, however, less power of draft 
than would be requi9ite in most soUs. 

The competitors were requested to turn furrows each 
twelve inches wide and six deep. The following table 
gives the power required for each plow, and also the 
weight of the plows. 

Atwgt po<r«r. Wdfht oT Plov. 

F. L. WyckofT's Wicsonsin, 336 lbs. 140 lbs. 
C. Bergen, self-sharpening, 332i " 131 « 
Minor, Hoiton & Co's., No. 22 323 « 139 « 
Philip S. Crook's, Bergen plow, 3I2i " 124 « 
Mooers & Slater's, sidc-hiU, 333 « 166 " 

C. Howard's, sent by him from Mass. did not arrire. 

Afler testing the draft and examining the work exe- 
cuted by the several plows at the trial for plowing, the 
Judges decided unaniinou-sly, that of the plows entered 
ibr competition and tried by them, that 

Minor, Horton, & Co.'s No. 22 is best. 
F. L. Wyckoff s Wisconsin is next best, 

Mooers & Slater's side-hill and level land plow, en- 
tered for exhibition, is an implement of ingenious con- 
struction, which accomplished its work well. 

Thia la«t plow was not entered for competition. 

Plowing. — ^At the trial of plowing, there were four 
regular entries, and the lots were drawn as follows, 
viz: 

No. 1. By Cornelias Bergen, Brooklyn, L. I., self- 
sharpening plow. 
No. 2, By Philip S. Crook, Brooklyn, L. I., Benfen pi. 
No. 3. By Mooers &. Slater, Ithaca, N. Y., side-hill pi. 
No. 4. By F. L. Wyckoff, Flat Bush, L. I., Wiscon- 
sin plow. 

Each of these plows was dra^vn by a span of horses. 

No. 6. Minor, Horton, & Co., of Peekskill, N. Y., 
who had made no arrangements for plowing, allowed 
their plow to follow a yoke of oxen picked up on the 
spot at the moment, and indulged Colonel W. L. Stone, 
of New York, with the privilege of acting as plowman. 

Each lot as staked off, was about 210 feet long, by 
27 feet, and contained about one-eighth of an acre. 
The texture and condition of the soil, were the same 
as that on which the draft of the plows had been tested. 

After an examination of the work, the Judges unani- 
mously decided that lot No. 3, plowed by Mooers it 
Slater was best. 

No, 4, plowed by F. L. Wyckoff, second best. 
« 5, •" Minor & Horton, third best. 

JEREMIAH JOHNSON, New York. ) 

ALLEN PUTNAM, Massachusetts. \Committu, 

PH. SCHUYLER, New Jersey. ) 

Corn and Oat Crops, belonging to Mr. F. I. BetU, of 
Newlmrc, N. Y., to whicli wa« awarded the first Pi-o- 
minm. 

Field Crops— Com.— The soil was a very tongk 
green sward, having been several years laid down to 
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erase and occapied fbr {Histarage. From the 4th to the 
8th of February last, the ground then being entirely 
free from frost, the whole field was thoroughly plowed ; 
in the second week in May, two bushels of salt and 
fifteen wagon loadd of manure per acre, were spread 
broadcast over the field, and the field was then tbor 
roughly cross-plowed and harrowed, and the com was 
planted in hills, (the hills being between three and four 
feet apart,) each hUl being coTcred with about half a 
shoyel-full of manure ; the only subsequent cultivation 
was plowing and hoeing twice and going once through 
it with the cultivator. 

On the 19th of September, the com was cut up close 
to the ground and put up in shocks of an equal size 
upon the field ; and as it is not yet husked, the only 
practicable mode of ascertaining the quantity of the 
product, has been fairly and justly pursued by me as 
follows, to wit : — ^I have husked twelve of the shocks 
from difierent parts of the field, taken indiscriminately, 
and averaged the whole crop according to the quantity 
produced from them, and find that the field (containing 
by accurate measurement, four acres, two roods and 
twenty-three perches of land,) has produced nine hun- 
dred and fifty and two-third bushels of ears of corn, 
equal to two hundred and five and a half bushels of 
ears per acre. As a portion of the field was injured 
by the frost in Jime last, the best acre no doubt exceed- 
ed in product the foregoing average. 

Oat3, — ^The soil had for many years previous to 1S41, 
been laid down to grass, and the field occupied for pas- 
turage J in the spring of last year, the field was planted 
in about equal proportions with potatoes and com, and 
had then applied to it about twelve loads of manure, 
(a compost of muck and barnyard manure,) per acre. 

About tlie 23d of April last, the field was well 
plowed, and the oats on the same day were sowed at 
the rate of three bushels to the acre, and were har- 
rowed in, which was the only labor expended upon 
the field, until the crop was harvested. 

An acre of the field was accurately measured before 
the crop was harvested, and the grain therefrom has 
been kept and threshed by itself and produced seventj'- 
seven bushels of clean oats. The whole field contain- 
ed about three and three-quarters acres, and the grain 
thereupon was about equally good throughout the 
whole of it. The undersigned cannot close this re- 
port without calling public attention to the judgment 
and good taste which Mr. Betts has displayed in the 
irrigation and fertilization of the soil, the subdivision 
of Ms farm into lots of convenient sizes, their entire 
exemption from vegetable excrescence, and to the neat- 
ness, order, and cleanliness which is presented in every 
deputment of his establishment. This farm contains 
about one hundred and twenty acres, and may, in the 
opinion of the undersigned, be refered to as a pat- 
tern farm, every way worthy of imitation. 

Com, — In respect to the field of com which belonged 
to Mr, Carman, the undersigned, not finding that gen- 
tleman at home, arc unable to give any of the dctaib 
respecting its cultivation, except that they learned from 
a laborer who had assisted in working the field, that it 
had not received any extraordinary manuring or atten- 
tion. They computed the product of this field at eighty 
bushels of shelled corn to the acre. The farm of Mr. 
Carman appeared well arranged and in good condition 
and merits particular notice. 

EDWARD CLARK, Chn. 

MARTIN ELLSWORTH. ^CommUtee, 

NICHOLAS WYCKOFF. 

New York, October 224, 1842. 



HoBncuLTUBAx^-^CoWagef . — ^The C!omnuttee on the 
8th Sept. 1842, examined a field of Cabbages of about 
twenty acres, comprising part of the farm of Mr. Lam- 
bert Wyckoif, at Bushwidc, Long Island. Hie plants 
having been set out about three feet apart, early in the 
spring, had arrived to good maturity, and although a 
great proportion of the crop had been sent to market, 
that part which remained was uniformly in fine condi- 
tion. A dozen cabbages were selected from less than 
an acre of land, the average weight of which was 
twenty-fbur pounds nine ounces and a quarter. On 
perambulating the farm, a bed of the Red Pickling 
Cabbage was presented to our view ; finom which we 
selected half a dozen heads, the average weight of 
which was twelve pounds nine ounces and a quarter ; 
being one-third more than the usual average weight of 
this description of cabbage. These crops reflect great 
credit on the gai-dener, Mr. Peter Hultz, who is an 
adept in the culture of cabbages, he having been emi- 
nently successful in producing superior crops, during 
the last two or three years. From the above consider- 
ations we suggest that the proprietor, Mr. Lambert 
Wyckofi*, be presented with a Silver Cup, as a memento 
of his indefatigable zeal in cabbage culture. 

On the 23d of September, 1842, your Committee 
visited by invitation, the farm of Garret Yreeland) 
where we found on about three acres of land, a crop of 
cabbages, in a medium stage of growth, which bid fair 
to arrive at full perfection by the month of November, 
which is the ordinary time of gathering them for mar- 
ket. It may be here remarked, that the land in this 
section of country is of very rich and fertile quality, 
being literally embedded with the shells of oysters. So 
congenial is the soil to the growth of cabbage, that the 
roots of this plant are seldom attacked by insects, 
which prove so destructive in less favored situations. 
Hence perpetual, vigorous, and healthy crops are 
gathered from the same beds, arising from the great 
quantity of nutritious matter, mingled in the earth by 
remote causes. The plan generally adopted, is to plant 
a little over two feet apart, by which means they pro- 
duce, on the average, from eight to nine thousand cab- 
bages per acre. In some parts of Long Island, or in 
other sections, where the land is less fertile than that 
of Bergen County, it is customary to plant cabbage 
about three feet apart, and to deposit a shovel full cf 
animal manure in each hill, hence the result is a 
growth of heavier and larger heads, from the facility 
of expansion — though the greater number grown in the 
same space by the " Men of Bergen" will perhaps 
equal, if not exceed in weight the crops of their neigh- 
bors on Long Island. 

After surveying Mr. Vreeland's crop, we took a cir- 
cuit of three miles aix>und the southern part of Bergen 
Township. In the course of this short ramble, not less 
than six hundred thousand heads of cabbages, fresh, 
vigorous, and thriving, came within our view. A finer 
display in the same space could not perhaps be exhib- 
ited in any part of the world. We could not depart 
from the scene without heartily wishing health and 
prosperity to the independent cultivators of this excel- 
lent vegetable, which has long redounded to the fame 
of the Krout fraternity of Bergen, and furnished a most 
important and indispensable dish to the tables of every 
citizen in our great metropolis. 

Subjoined are the names of the cultivators above al- 
luded to. 

Acren. CabbafM 
Garret Yreeland, about 3 25,000 

Geonge Yreeland, '' 9 70,000 

Jacob Yreeland, «« 3 25,000 

Johu Yreeland, over 1 10.00C 
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Stephen Vreeland, 
George Vreeland, Jr. 
Michael Vreeland, 
John M. Vreeland, 
Henry Brinckerhoff, 
Cornelius Brinckerhofli 
John Brinckerhoff, 
John Van Horn, 
Mr. Prichard, 
John J. Van Horn, 
John G. Van Horn, 
Myndort Van Horn, 
John G. Van Horn, Jr. 
Myndort Vreeland, 
Abm. Vreeland 
Richard Vreeland, 
Jacob Stultz, 
Abraham Post, 
Mr. BeU, 
Mr. Jackson, 



Acres* 
about 8 
« 3 
3 
2i 
24 
U 
2i 
6 
3 
3 
3& 
3* 

2i 

3 

2i 

3 

1 

2 

2 



« 
u 

€t 
€t 
it 
C< 
M 
M 
U 
CC 
€t 
€t 
€€ 

oTer 

about 
« 



Cabbages. 
60,000 
25,000 
25,000 
20,000 
20,000 
20,000 
20,000 
50,000 
25,000 
30,000 
30,000 
30,000 
28,000 
20,000 
25,000 
20,000 
25,000 
10,009 
15,000 
15,000 



ToTAi/— about 7T4 630,000 
rttrnipa.— On the 20th of September, 1842, your 
Committee visited the estate of Mr. John Jones, near 
Hurlgate, New-York, for the purpose of inspecting a 
Field of Turnips. Your Chairman having furnished 
the seed for this field on the first of August, being but 
seven weeks previous, was astonished at the perfection 
to which this crop had arrived. His associates were 
also delighted at the extraordinary regularity of their 
growth, the refreshing greenness of their tops, and, 
tempted to test their quality, pulled several of them 
from the earth, which averaged from ten to twelve 
inches in circumference, and were of a delicious flavor. 
Two pecks of these turnips were forwarded to the 
Horticultural room October 8th, some of which measu- 
red eighteen inches in circumference. The grand se- 
cret of the prodigious growth, rested on the simple fact 
of their having been hoed out twice, and cultivated on 
the English principle. On the above occasion we also 
visited a field of Indian Corn, on this estate, which had 
been ploughed through in the usual way, but had not 
undergone the operation of the hoe. It was in a state 
of great luxuriance, a great proportion of the stalks 
being from eight to ten feet in height. Samples of this 
corn were also forwarded by the proprietor to the Horti- 
cultural room of the Institute, together with several 
fine specimens of culinary vegetables, viz.. Potatoes, 
Onions, &c., which would entitle him to several dis- 
tinct premiums, but in consideration of their not being 
entered for competition in distinct lots, the Committee of 
Judges on Vegetables adjudged a Silver Medal, as a fit- 
ting reward for such eminent success in field culture. 

JFlowera. — The Committee cannot close this report, 
without awarding their meed of unqualified praise to 
the disciples of Flora, both professional and amateur, 
who by the rich displays of the beauties of nature, fre- 
quently replenished during the Fair, have renderejl the 
Horticultural room the centre of attractions, which is 
eminently calculated to stimulate our fellow citizens 
generally, to pursue that most healthy and enchanting 
cfall recreations, the cultivation of Flowers, an cm- 
plo>inent which cannot fail to attach man to his home, 
and thus promote domestic happiness ; and it is an in- 
dubitable fact, that he who delights in his home, and 
feels disposed to embellish it, will be likely to hasten 
to it, when he has done his business abroad, instead of 
wasting his time in the pursuit of transient and disso- 
lute pleasures, which lead too many of our race to dis- 
grace, misery, and an untimely end. 

Thomas Bridoemak, Chairman. 

Oct. 21st, 1842. 



GARDEN ORNAMENTS. 

" X count the hours that are unclouded." 
Mr, Thomas Stm Dial, — This beautiful triumph of 
art, and which is the oldest method of measuring time, 
so long a desideratum even in its simplest form, in tliis 
highly favored land, will no doubt foster our incipient 
taste for combining the ornamental with the useful. 
Throughout the Continent of Europe and the British 
Isles, gardens arc considered as incomplete without a 
Sun Dial; while no expense is spared in procuring 
such specimens as may throw all competition into the 
shade. We have in this piece of Mr. Thorn's, all the 
qualities that excite the admiration of amateurs — ^the 
material being brown free stone, similar to that used 
in Trinity Church, and possesses a soAness and sus- 
ceptibility of imitating nature, sekiom to be met with, 
as may be seen from the most cursory glance at the oak 
leaves and aeoms over the grand entrance to Trinity. 
It may not be oat of place here to state, that the foremen- 
tioned ornaments are all from the chisel of Mr. Thom, 
who has under his supervision, the entire mason work 
of Trinity, which will undoubtedly hand down his fame 
as an artist, through the stream of time, till many who 
now consider themselves as greater men, ^^111 lie for- 
gotten in the grave. The height of Mr. T.'s Sun Dial 
is 4 feet 4 inches, the lower portion of the base 21 
inches wide, the upper 15 1-2 inches, the shaft 2 feet, 
and swelling gradually out in the centre, while the 
capital is 1 1 inches high. We regret to say that, from 
the very nature of the ease, the highly finished oak 
leaf ornaments around the base of the capital, will be 
partly obscured from view by the projection of the 
square designed for the gnomon. This disadvantage* 
has been seen and guarded against by the raised plat- 
from, on whieh Mr. T. has caused it to be placed. Its 
situation at the entrance of the middle division of the 
saloon for garden ornaments may have prevented some 
from seeing it at all, but we doubt not, that its admira- 
ble proportions and graceful ornaments have been 
marked out by the discerning. Wc say to the artist, 
in conclusion, look out for orders of a similar kind. 

Afr. Pike's Marble Swu Dial, — ^This garden ornament 
but for the presence of Mr. Thom's, would have un- 
doubtedly excited particular attention on the part of 
visitors, and warranted a lengthy notice firom this com- 
mittee. As it is, however, we cannot pass it by, with- 
out expressing our obligations to the artist for furnish- 
ing us with so fine a specimen. Height 2 feet 9 inches, 
diameter of top 15 inches, base somewhat smaller, 
which gives it the appearance of not being altogether 
symmetrical. 

We find in addition to the above, a Cement Sun Dialy 
about 3 feet in height, possessing some good points. 
Also a cast iron dial plate from the hands of S. Moore, 
Kensington, Conn., neat and durable. And ns the de- 
mand for articles of this sort is now on the increase, 
we may mention still another variety, the plate of 
which is slate, with a metal gnomon. 

Flower and FruU Stands.— The flower and fruit 
stands composed of wire, by Mr. Oliver, show him to 
be a man of uncommon taste. He confines himself to 
no particular style, but, like nature, exhibits a great 
variety of phases. His contributions added greatly to 
the exhibition. 

The cast steel Horiiculiurdl Scythe of about 2 feet in 
length, which, though not itself a garden ornament, is 
nevertheless a ver}' necessary implement for trimming 
underneath ornamental shrubbery. It supplies what 
has hitherto been a great desideratum. 

Mott*s Cast Iron Vases— In pattern equal to the finest 
Italian models— in durability far superior, and embrac- 
ing imitations of free stone, granite, and marble. The 
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cheap rate at which they can be furnishedy is another 
and not a small recommendation of this invention of 
Mr. M. The cost of the cast iron is about one quarter 
of the marble Tase. 

The two last mentioned articles, as well as sereral 
others under the control of this committee, have made 
their appearance in consequence of a Cidl from the 
American Institute, which, like Aladdin's lamp, is des- 
tined, ere long, to bring into general use, articles which, 
at present, would be deemed extravagant even as lux- 
uries. 

A beatUi/ul bouquet of flowers, painted in water colors 
by Miss Hannah Collins. The drawing and coloring 
of this is exquisite ; and the grouping of the flowers 
altogether exhibits a fine eye for a proper contrast in 
colors, and charming taste. It is wonderfully true to 
nature, fVom which it is drawn. 

Jl Primrose plant and flowers, by the same, correctly 
drawn and most delicately colored from nature. 

ji fruit piece, in water colors, by the same delicate 
pencil — a large rare-ripe peach and a Bon Critian pear, 
both most admirably executed, true to nature in color 
and form. 

jSnoth&t fruU piece — Large red cheek peach and 
sprig of ox-heart cherries, by the same, deserving great 
praise. 

Jl fruit piece by E. Whitfield.— This is admirably 
executed. The coloring and grouping very fine. 

jSTiother water color piece, by tJxe same. This ap- 
pears to have been executed with much less care, the 
eolors are too glaring, and the shading in many parts 
not good. The bunch of grapes in particular, strike 
as as defective. 

Nine small paintings offruU, flowers, and shells, by 
the same, exhibit the hand of a master. They are 
beautif\illy executed, particularly the centre one repre- 
senting two pinks, one beautiiUl blossom color, and 
the other a white ; for a small painting we consider 
the tints and execution of this equal to anything pre- 
sented. 

The shell pieces of this group attracted the attention 
of the committee, the exquisite skill displayed by the 
artist in arranging the whole, so as to resemble a beau- 
tiful floral painting. 

Two water color drawings from nature, by Mrs. Eliza 
J. Burr, are most admirable. 

Alexander Walsh, ^ 

Walter Chisholm. y Committee. 

John Priestley, ) 

Silk, raw and manufactured, — ^The committee were 
much gratified to observe a greatly increased num- 
ber of specimens, including those which were pre- 
sented for competition, as well as objects of curiosity, 
exhibiting the ingenuity of the producers. Among 
the former are many articles well wrought, displayin? 
great skill, and evincing ability on our part, with 
more experience, ultimately to compete with any part 
of the world. Even now our cocoons and raw Filk, 
and some of the manufactures of the article, mic^ht 
easily be mistaken for those of Italy, with its centuries 
of experience in the silk aolture. From this addition 
to the exhibition over former years, the committee are 
pleased to infer that the practical silk culture did not 
expire with 'the speculation in Mulberry trees. Tkat 
mania which was predicted by the opponents of the 
silk business in this country, as fraught with srreat evils, 
has not been without its benefits; instead of filling our 
fields with useless roots, which the plough could not 
eradicate, a valuable shrub has been introduced, ac- 
climated, and difi'ased into the remotest comer of our 
land, which in its results, will realize to us the fable of 



the Golden fieeoe — ^produce as great a revolution in the 
agricultural products of our country as the introduction 
of the cotton plant, and probably in as short a period, 
will the article of raw silk form an important item in 
the exports of this eoontry to Europe. With this firm 
belief, the committeeJbeg leave again to call the atten- 
tion of the Institute and through them to recommend 
silk growers to use great care in the selection of cocoons 
for seed. They again repeat that no cocoon has been 
brought to their knowledge which exceeds the Peanut 
variety. Of that varietv the worm is hardy, feeds well, 
comes early to maturity and produces a large amount of 
silk of a very desirable quality, and in respect to reel- 
ing, has a decided preference to any other cocoon 
which the committee have examined. Some fine speci- 
mens are exhibited at the fair, but the committee do not 
advise that any other notice be taken of them, than to 
call the attention of silk growers to the Peanut variety 
and recommend them to raise no others. They would 
also caution silk growers against crossing this kind 
with any other variety, as the efiect is to produce a less 
valuable kind, and the interest of the silk growers is to 
improve the breed instead of introducing new and in- 
ferior varieties. Even the Peanut silk worm may be 
improved by selection and care, and it is hoped all who 
are interested will take every precaution to prevent de- 
terioration. 

A very little care is necessary to produce a great 
crop of silk, and as it has been demonstrated repeatedly 
that silk can be made In this country with hired labor 
and at the price of American labor, (proverbially high ! 
and may it long continue so,) for $2 per pound including 
all actual expenses of raising and reeling, we may rea- 
sonably expect an increased product from year to year, 
until it shall be brought to our Fair for exhibition in 
bales instead of skeins. The committee desire to call 
the attention of silk growers to the propriety of sending, 
even now, larger parcels for exhibition. A large 
parcel of uniform quality, ought to be entitled to the 
highest premium of the Institute. Many small samples 
are exhibited, one parcel now presented to the com- 
mittee containing about 5oz., has four or five dififerent 
qualities, and although handsome, has evidently been 
so prepared for this exhibition. It is not intended as a 
sample of the whole crop, its want of tmiformity Is an 
objection even if this were so. The committee respect- 
fully recommend that at the next Fair of the Institute, a 
special premium be offered for the largest parcel of 
reeled silk, of uniform quality, of American growth, 
produced in the season of 1843, by one family or individ- 
ual, and also, that competitors be requested to accompany 
each parcel or article produced for competition, with a 
written statement of the cost of production, and any 
other facts which they may wish to make known, or 
think may be beneficial to the Institute and country. 

The specimen of raw or reeled silk which meets the 
approbation of the committee and is by them classed as 
best is No. 359, and consists of 1 l-21b. in three skeins, 
which is a part of a parcel produced by a person who 
has never fed worms until this season, who was induced 
to use the Peanut cocoons from the recommendation of 
the Institute at the last Fair. This silk is well reeled, 
having in each skein a half a days work, reeled upon 
the Piedmontese reel, very even and uniform, with a 
round thread, well adapted to the present state of the 
silk manufacture in this country. The silk would be 
more valuable if reeled finer, but the operator would 
not probably have made it as uniform or as valuable 
with her slight experience in reeling. These facts 
alone speak emphatically in favor of the simplicity and 
feasibility of the silk business. The committee are in- 
formed by the agent of this silk that the prodncwi 
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remred it at a profit and is preparing to extend the busi- 
ness largely next season. 

Thr specimen of raw or reeled silk denominated as 
second-best by the committee, is marked No. 1221, and 
is a larger parcel than the last mentioned, made from 
the Peannt cocoons but not as well reeled ; it is, how- 
ever, deserving of notice. The cocoons exhibited with 
the same parcel, are badly selected, having among them 
a large number of dupions if these were reeled toge- 
gether, as is very probable, the cause of unevenness of 
this silk is apparent. To show the importance of at- 
tention to the quality of reeled silk and the advantage 
of care in reeling, the conunittee have ascertained that 
the price of the article in the European market va^es 
from $2 to $6 per pound, a difference entirely owing to 
the care bestowed on the production. 

There are several other parcels, inferior to the two 
above named, not deserving particular attention. 

Among the practical uses to which American raw 
silk may be usefully applied, is one discovered by Mr. 
James Hanley, harp manufacturer, which obviates a 
f^at objection, (heretofore considered insurmountable,) 
to that delightful instrument. In the variations of 
temperature in our climate, the harp is subject to be 
instantly unstrung, much vexation is experienced by the 
breaking of the strings and the apparent impossibility 
of finding some material, which, from its great strength 
would resist this action. The raw ungummcd Ameri- 
can silk is that material, and harp strings are now pre- 
sented. No. 1086, made f>om it, which are acknowledged 
to be a great desideratum to the possessor of the harp, 
and are worthy of notice. 

The committee refer more particularly to the list ap- 
pended hereto as expressive of their opinion of the 
manufactured articles of silk exhibited at the Fair, and 
hope that their opinions thereon wUl coincide with that 
of the Board of Managers. 

All which is respectfully submitted, 
John C. Henderson. 
6. M. Haywood. S Committee, 

W. A. WOODWAKD. 

New York, October, 1842. 

SaK Machinery. — The Committee report, that the 
articles appear to be few in number, and the Commit- 
tee have found it difficult to meet the owners or agents 
to obtain from them an explanation of the merits of the 
several machines exhibited, and from their not being in 
operation, it is difficult if not impossible for the Com- 
mittee to give such an opinion as will aid the Mana- 
gers in deciding, whether they are entitled to the appro- 
bation and rewards of the Institute. The Committee 
are however enabled to give an opinion of the follow- 
ing articles : — 

jS Model for Feeding SUk Worms, — This to the unin- 
itiatetl would appear to possess some merit, but the 
Commissioners are impressed with the belief that 
nothing is so valuable for that purpose as simple 
shelves or tables constructed of boards, jack-planed and 
covered, if necessary, with paper. Simplicity is neces- 
sary to the success of the silk business, and the 
Committee advise that the Institute recommend no 
complex machinery for the feedinsr, for no plan 
heretofore proposed has superseded the one above 
named, which has for its great recommendation, 
that it is precisely adapted to the purpose, and costs 
nothing for materials, as they are worth as much after 
u?e as before ; and as there is no patent for it, the 
whole community are free to use it. 

The silk business must and will ultimately become a 
ffreat and important branch of productive industry in 
this country, and the whole matter is as simple as 
rearing chickens, and requires no expensive fixtures. 



Feed on shelves — ^nse proper hurdles — ^give them straw 
or branches to spin in — reel on the Piedmontese Reel, 
which, although in use upwards of 160 years, has not 
been excelled, and it has given the Italian silk a cbame« 
ter above all others, as well as advanced the price 
150 per cent, above that from Bengal. Then let ns en* 
courage American artists to produce machinery for 
winding, throwing, spinning and weaving, and from 
what American ingenuity has done, we can easily im- 
agine what it will do. It will give us facilities to com- 
pete with the pauper labor of Europe and India, and 
enable us to pay our own free labor a freeman's price, 
and still produce our silks in large quantities for home 
consumption and exportation, but better in quality thaa 
those now brought from afar. 

j9 SiUc Reel, not at all adapted for practical use* 
The silk reeled on it, if allowed to remain on the spool, 
as it is compactly laid and stiffens in that manner with 
its own gum, will in a short period become rotten and 
useless, like the cocoon, which loses half its value by 
keeping. The silk thus reeled cannot be used tmtO 
asrain re-wound, and must then be first wet, which if 
an injury to the lustre. 

The Committee being practical sUk cultnrists, are 
prepared to express a decided opinion in favor of the 
Piedmantese Reel, and this has in fact become an 
American reel by some slight improvements in the 
gearing, though retaining the principle, which is calcu* 
lated to give the thread evenness, roundness and lustre. 
The skein is the proper size for exportation, and 
adapted to the machinery of Europe, which will here- 
after be our great market for raw sUk, for the Commit- 
tee look upon it as one of the events certain to happen^ 
that this country will become a great silk producing 
country, and it should be the object of the Institute, as 
it is that of the country, to encourage thc> adoption of 
the simplest kind of machinery adapted to the purpose. 
With these views, the Committee cannot consent tore* 
commend American reels or other machinery, simply 
because they are American, and not unless they are su- 
perior or better adapted to the purpose than those 
now in use in other silk countries. At the same time 
they are well aware that American ingenuity is fully 
adequate to invent and produce the kind required to 
meet the wants of the country, as soon as our farmers 
will produce the raw material. 

The Committee are of opinion that the great deside- 
ratum in the silk business, simplicity, cannot be attain- 
ed by the adoption of such machines as combine diffe- 
rent principles, including 4he reeling, throwing, and 
spooling process in one — ^as it is certain that neither 
can be well done, and the effect of adopting such ma- 
chinery will be to prevent American silk from taking 
its grade of number one, among the silks of the worlc^ 
to which it is entitled. 

The reeler, to make the best quality of reeled silk, 
has constant and full employment with an assistant to 
turn the reel ; what ft)l]y then, to expect that one per- 
son should reel, wind, twist, double, and spool the silk, 
and also turn the reel at the same time ! The result 
of such an attempt is an inferior article, and the sneers 
at American sewing silk continue to be well founded. 
Now it is found that well reeled American silk, (some 
of which is exhibited at this Fair,) is fully equal to the 
best Italian, which in the English market is worth from 
$5 50 to $6 per pound, and would even now pay the 
producer at least 100 per cent profit for exportation. 
What is the difference if this silk is badly reeled 7 Why, 
it would sell in the same market for about the same 
price which it cost to produce it here, viz : $2 per 
pound I this is now the price of some of the Bengal 
silk in the English market. 

The English have become satisfied of the cause o^ 
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this difference, and are already introducing the Pied- 
montese reel into India. 

The Bilk business has one great recommendation to 
U8 as Americans — it requires personal superintendence 
and care — ^it is well adapted to give employment to that 
portion of our population which, from the improvements 
in machinery, have been thrown out of employment — 
the silk reel will now supply the place of the spinning 
wheel, and give pleasing employment and support to a 
deserving ]>art of the community. 

The Committee are not averse to the introduction of 
machinery, for they are aware that with all the im- 
provements which can be made, there will be still 
enough to employ all our manual labor, which has not 
other useful and profitable occupation : they wish, how- 
ever, to encourage such as are really valuable and dis- 
courage such as are not calculated to benefit the silk 
grower and the country. 

With these views, the Committee do not think the 
reel exhibited, No. 206 and No. 1285, are entitled to a 
premium, as not adapted to the advancement of silk 
manufacture or calculated for the use of silk producers, 
as the sewing silk produced on them, will not sell for 
any more or as much, when brought to market, as if 
simply well reeled, and the same manual labor applied 
separately to each branch of the business here attempt- 
ed to be combined, will produce an article of superior 
quality. 

The producing cocoons, and reeling silk, is properly 
t) i business of the farmer, the throwing, spinning, 
w javing, Alc, the business of the manufacturer, and 
tiiey cannot be advantageously combined any more 
than growing and spinning of cotton ; there is enough 
for both to do, and both will derive larger profits from 
their respective employments, than they can possibly 
realize from uniting them together. 

The Silk Doubler and Winder, No. 692, appears to 
be well adapted to the purposes intended, and the Com- 
mittee think is deserving the notice of the Institute, 
although the exhibiter does not claim the merit as in- 
ventor, but as having made an improvement on the 
most approved machinery now in use in England, and 
as the first to introduce the same in this country. 

S. M. McRay, I nr^^nu^ 

W. A. Woodward, \ ^o«"»»<'«- 

We fully agree with the authors of the above report, 
in the necessity of using simple machinery when reeled 
by the producers of the cocoons ; and we willingly leave 
to the regular and more extensive manufacturer, his 
choice of plans for conjerting the cocoons into the 
finished fabric. 

No. 1285. — SQk Machine, — This is a domestic ma- 
chine of the character of the premium machine last year 
(Dr.<White's). It is intended to obviate a defect in the 
twist, which in Dr. White's is not perfectly uniform 
without change of speed in some parts of the machine 
during the filling of a bobbin ; but in this macMnc it 
is rendered uniform, by substituting an ordinary thros- 
tle spindle. This machine twists from the reel, and 
may be called an improvement upon Dr. White's ; and 
although this improvement is nothing more than to 
drop a defect and substitute an old method, it is never- 
theless an improvement, and in the opinion of your 
Committee, entitled to some merit as a good Domestic 
Silk Machine. 

No. 692. — Silk Machine, — ^Your Committee consider 
this a useful machine for a manufactory in which 
winding, reeling, also reeling from swifts, and doubling 
from spools is practised. This machine has also a 
colleague machine accompanying it for doubling and 
twisting, in which are parts to note the breaking of a 



thread. Your Committee think well of the si>ool used 
by these machines being of tin. We recommend it as 
the best machine for manufactory use exhibited. 

Upon tlie subject of Silk Machinery your Committee 
say, in conclusion, that they regret the absence of any 
thing decidedly new and imx)ortant at the present Fair. 

No. 19,— (Mst Mill, of the class called Portable.— 
A small mill upon this plan is got up to be worked by 
hand, and may be termed a "Ilomincy Mill," for 
which purpose it is well adapted. We recommend ii 
to the favor of the Premium Committee, as the best 
Hominey Mill. Another specimen upon this plan, 
called << Universal Mill for Grinding Grain." We 
pronounce it a good flour mill. 

Cotton and Hay Presses, — ^There have been seven or 
eight varieties exhibited at the present Fair. Their im- 
portance is enhanced by the increased disposition to 
press hay for market. 

No. 1204. — Hay and Coiian Preta. — ^This press is an 
excellent one, and finest and best for a Cotton Packing 
Press, and deserving of particular notice. It is also a 
good Hay Press ; but as a cheap press is the principal 
merit for their use, we present another as best. 

No. 1136. — Combination Power Press. — This article 
has the qualities of a cheap, strong press for hay, and 
we pronounce it best for that use. 

No. 1237. — Lever Railway Press. — ^This press is 
also intended for hay, and is second best. 

No. 1301. — Dyiiamotndcr for Machiv.cry, — ^This arti- 
cle was exhibited last year upon a smaller scale. The 
specimen now here is a lnr;?e, well-built, nnd excellent 
article, suitable for measuring the power of the largest 
size engines j its use cannot fail to advance scientific 
mechanism. We bespeak for it particular attention. 

No. 110. — Revolving Stand Pumps. — These pumps 
unite simplicity of construction with durability, con- 
venience and economy. They arc so construct etl that 
the handle may be changed to any position ; they are 
made of cast iron, cheap and durable — worthy of the 
favorable notice of the Premium Committee. 

No. 989.— -5mtt/ Machine— Thin machine, for^hich 
a gold medal has heretofore been awardeti, continues 
to be the best. 

No. 25. — Smut Machine. — ^This is also a irood arti- 
cle, performing its work well and rapidly, but in its 
construction more frail and less durable. In competi- 
tion with No. 989, is second best. Entitled to notice 
as a good smut Machine. 

No. 942. — Smut and Garlic Machine. — Thi-5 machine 
Is made upon the general plan of No. 9?39, with the ad- 
dition of a coarse card rubber for cleaning gaiiic, for 
which purpose it appears to be well adapted, and en- 
titled to particular notice as an improvement upon Xo. 
989, both being the invention of the same individual. 



New York State Fair Rppoi Is. 

Maple Sugar by B, Gaus^,jr, of E. Bloomfehi wKo 
received the h ighest premium of $ 15. lie manufactures 
from six to eight hundred pounds of Maple iauzar a year; 
and taps about three hundred trees. He boils in a sheet 
iron imn set upon an arch. When the sap is boiled to 
a syrup, it is then carried to the house, strained and 
settled; afterward it is put into a kettle, boilcl and 
cleansed with milk and the white of e^.rs, until it will 
grain. It is then put into pans to drain ; then put 
into boxes to drain. These boxes converge to a point, 
so that the molasses settles to the bottom. On the 
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surface of the »agar in the boxes, flaiuiel elothfl are 
placed, constantly kept wet with cold water. When 
sufficiently drained with these cloths, the sugar is 
melted over again, cleansed again with milk and e^s, 
and the same process gone through again with the 
flannel cloths. These cloths are washed every day to 
extract all the coloring matter from the sugar. 

FoREioN Stock. — ^The Committee oa Foreign Stoek, 
woold respectfully report : 

They have had the pleasure of examining a grey four 
year old Norman StalUon, presented by Mr. Edward 
Harris, of Moorestown, N. Jersey, and imported by 
that gentleman from France. This horse belongs to 
the breed used for the dilligence or stage coach in 
France, and although not decidedly fleet, they arc re- 
markable for their bottom and endurance. It may in- 
deed, he well doubted whether any other variety of 
horses would drag those cumbrous vehicles so great 
a distanees in a given time. Like their descendants, 
the Canadian horses, they are easily kept, will feed on 
the coarsest materials, and are remarkable for their 
freedom from disease, and their iron hardihood and en- 
durance under all circumstances. 

Your committee consider Mr. Harris' horse one of 
QQusaal substance and symmetry, for the breed. The 
shoulder lies well back, the back is short, the whole 
coaformafion betraying immense strength. He has a 
great length and substance of fore-arm, and the limb 
below the knee is clean and short, for the character of 
th? breed. He also displayed free and spirited action. 
Your committee cannot but believe that in its pure 
state, this variety of horses would prove one of the 
most valuable for heavy draft; and there is little doubt 
that crossei with the light mares of our country, would 
pro'luce a peculiarly hardy and active race of horses, 
fit for the road or the plow. 

The society were much obliged to Hsnrt Whitney, 
Esq. of New Haven, Conn., for the opportunity afforded 
them of seeing a few specimens of his fine Short Horn 
stock, liis valuable imported bull ** Rocket," by << Nor- 
folk," out of " Carnation," bred by Mr. Hargrave, in 
England, and his red roan cow " Strawberry," an ani- 
mal that attracted much attention for her substance, and 
general good appearance. More it would not become 
us to say, as she is engaged in a sweepstakes. His 
beautifal heifer << ComeUa, " we understand to be also 
in a sweepstakes, and therefore feel it necessary to ab- 
stain from comment. 

Your committee further had the gratification of view- 
ing a fine specimen of the Duke of Leeds' stock, in the 
imported bull " His Grace," brought on the ground by 
Paschal Morris, Esq. of Allerton, Chester co. Pa. 
This animal was by ** Anthony," out of " Vinea," she 
by Mr. Whittaker's Frederick^ &,c. "His Grace" is 
nn animal of great substance, and much excellence. 
He was selected, as we are informed, by Mr. Whittaker, 
in England, and sent over to this country in 1838. 

Henry S. Randall. 
Francis Rotch. 

GcORO£ J. PUMFELLY. 



pound, would amount to $17,49 per oow,and the butter 
made in the fall and spring from each of the same cowi 
must amount to Awe or six dollars mcxre. In the tern. 
butter dairies 185 cows were milked, and they had made 
15,020 lbs. Taking the aggregate of all the cheese 
dairies up to August 15th, each cow had averaged per 
day two pounds two and a half ounces of cheese; and 
the butter dairies, thirteen and a half ounces per da7. 
Calculating cheese at five and a half cents, and butter 
at twelve and a half cents per pound, there would be a 
dififerenoe in favor of making cheese of about one and 
three-eighths cents per day, or one dollar and sixty-nine 
cents for four months. It was uniformly the case that 
the greatest quantity of butter was mode ftt>m each 
cow, where the quality was the poorest. This goes to 
confirm the better opinion which already exists, that by 
letting milk stand until it becomes loppered the quan«> 
tity of cream increases, while the quality deteriorates.'' 



Jeff«r«on Connty Agrtcnltaral Society. 
Dairy. — "The committee on Farms and Dairies 
visited every town in the county, with the exception of 
Philadelphia. The committee examined forty-three 
farms, twenty-seven che?se, and ten butter dairies, and 
tmvelei more than three hundred miles. In the cheese 
dairies 829 cows were milked, and when examined, (from 
the 15th of Au^n-n to the 1st of September,) they had made 
197,734 lbs.; calculatins: the season to be three-fourths 
cnnr», thoy would make in all 263,5451bs., which would 
be 3 18 lbs. to each cow. This, at 5 1-2 cents per 



Waahlagtou Co. Acrlcnltnral Fair. 

We are quite obliged to l>r. Asa Fitch, for sending 
his detailed and interesting account of the Washington 
Co. Fair, held at Salem, Oct. 11, 1842. We notice 
with pleasure, the large number of improved and na- 
tive cattle and horses there exhibited ; and the reports 
on the lai^e crops of com and oats, and profitable crops 
of winter and spring wheat. Of the latter, Washington 
Co. in former years, raised large quantities, but for a 
long time, the ravages of the Fly have been so destruct- 
ive, as to have caused an almost entire suspension of 
its cultivation. In an excursion we made there the last 
season, we were told, that recent attempts had been 
more successful, which we trust, the later improvements 
of agriculture will enable them to realise f Ily. 

Of Com, 85, 8O4 and 674 bushels per acre were 
raised ; Oats, 97 1-8 and 80 3-16 bushels per acre : and 
Potatoes 500 3-4 bushels per acre. 

Domestic Manufactures, including Silk, make up a 
large item in the Fair. We must bring the ladies to 
our aid, if we expect the last can be properly devel- 
oped ; or indeed, if we rely on giving the full interest 
and effect to the annual exhibitions of our home produc* 
turns ; which, without their presence and co-operation, 
we cannot hope to inspire. 

The Fine Wool Sheep were exhibited there in great 
perfection. 

We should like to see a specimen of the perfect Dy- 
namometer, constructed by the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Implements, John Williams, Jr. of Salem. 

ORIGINAIi CORRESPONDENCE. 

Acricultnral Fain for 18-12. 

From several of our attentive correspondents, we 
have received various notices of Fairs, some of which 
come in a printed form. We subjoin such extracts as 
our room will furnish. 

For tk« Jimerican JlgrtealturisU 
Berkshire Cattle Show and Fair. 

Gent. — ^Having some business at Lanesborough last 
week, I made <' one stone kill two birds,'' by transact- 
ing my business and attending the late Berkshire Cat- 
Ue Show and Fair, held at PitUfield on the 5th and 6th 
inst., being the 32d anniversary of this Pioneer So* ^ 
ciety. 

The concourse of spectators, if not larger than here* 
tofore, appeared much more respectable than I have 
noticed on any former occasion. 

It was gratifying to witness the prompt and busi- 
ness-like manner in which the officers and committeee 
attended to their respective duties, and it would be of 
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infinite semce to the members of our State Agricul- 
tural Society to attend tfaeir meetings, and learn a les- 
ion in the management. It is a truth, which erery 
attentive observer will readily admit, that the arrange* 
ments are properly made and punctually carried out. 
And why should they not ? Many of them have been 
members ever since the first organization, and most of 
them have grown up with the Society, and are as 
familiar with its detcdls as they are with the details of 
their farms. 

The show of animals, particularly working oxen and 
steers, exceeded any former exhibition which I have 
ever attended ; there being one hundred and ten yoke 
on the ground of well-matched and well-trained cattle, 
mostly red, and in high working condition ; yea, some 
of thsm more fit for the batcher than some I have seen 
slaughtered for beef in Albany. It was aptly said, in 
the report, that <' there were but few among them that 
did not carry marked proofs that they came from a 
land of peace and of plenty, and were strangers to 
Pharaoh's lean kine.'' It was a most gratifying dis- 
play. 

The exhibition of cows and heifers surpassed any 
former show. They were in fine condition, and show- 
ed evident improvement both in size and form. I must, 
however, with all due deference, beg leave to difier in 
opinion with the Committee in awarding the premiums 
on cows. I saw none on the ground which I consider- 
ed superior, if equal, to those exhibited by J. Clapp, 
£s^.. His stock of cows, heifers, and calves, taken as 
a v.- hole, wore, in my humble opinion, decidedly the 
best on the ground, and one or two of his animals 
richly deserved the first premiums. His bull calf was 
a remarkably large and fat animal of his age ; but too 
coarse in the head, neck, and legs, to breed from. His 
heifer calf was a little beauty. 

The show of bulls was not only deficient in num- 
bers, but in quality ; only one worthy of notice, and to 
him the first premium was veiy justly awarded. If a 
little more attention was paid to the quality, symmetry, 
and style of their bulls, a great improvement would 
soon be apparent. 

The swine, though not very numerous, were gene- 
tally very good ; and two of them would answer well 
to Uie portraits in a late London Farmer's Magazine, 
of the " Improved Essed Hogs," which took the first 
premium at the fair of the Royal Agricultural Society 
of England. 

The sheep I did not examine, but understood they 
were very fair specimens. 

The specimens of home industry, exhibited in the 
Town Hall, arranged as usual, with good taste, by 
Messers. Beebe and Colt, consisting of the handiwork 
of the ever-industrious daughters of Berkshire, bore 
evident marks of improvement. The specimens of 
eloth were unusually large, and of superior quality. 
A pair of white woolen blankets, made and exhibited 
by Mrs. Chapman of Pittsfield, exceeded any thing of 
the kind I ever beheld. The Empress of Russia might 
feel proud to possess them. A piece of flannel, made 
and exhibited by Mrs. Worden of Richmond, was much 
admired for its softness and even texture by all who 
examined it ; so was also a beautifhl piece of linen 
diaper, made by Mrs. Churchill of Pittsfield. The 
specimens of embroidery, presented by Mrs. Root and 
others, couU hardly be excelled, and added much to the 
display, and Airnished evidence that the females 
^ whose home is among the hills and vallieft,'' know 
what constitutes the elegancies as well as the substan- 
tials of life. In short, take it altogether, this exhibi- 
tion of truly domestic manufactures would, I think, 
satisfy the most incredulous that we have the ability of 



rendering ourselves independent of foreign industry. 

The number of competitors for the premium on but- 
ter was greater than at any former exhibition, which 
was accounted for by the reducing the quantity re- 
quired from J 00 to 50 lbs. There were thirteen lots 
offered, all of which were of supei fine quality and put 
up in good order, and reflect great credit on the mak- 
ers. There were only three lots of 100 lbs. each of 
cheese oflered, but they were of rare quality. 

The Fair of the << Young Ladies' Benevolent So- 
ciety," in the evening was well attended and the room 
tastefully decorated with evergreens, which beautifully 
contrasted with white dresses and smiling faces. The 
tables were well filled and beautifully arranged — some 
with fancy and some with icute-j articles, too tempting 
to look at merely. And then, the way in which the 
keen eyes of the ladies who stood behind them, as 
saleswomen, moved about the room in search of cus- 
tomers, was a caution to those who had the wherewith 
about them. The cakes were excellent, and the ice- 
cream delicious. Sales, however, not as brisk and 
animated as heretofore, but fViU equal to the expecta- 
tions of its friends. This closed the proceedings (^the 
fii-st day. 

The morning of the second day opened with a bril- 
liant sun, a clear blue sky, with scarcely a cloud to be 
seen, and at an early hour the sacred stillness which 
pervaded nature was broken by the busy hum of prepa- 
ration for the most exciting and interesting part of the 
exercises — ^the Plowing Match, which was to take place 
at 8 o'clock. The field selected for the contest of the 
plowmen was situated about two miles southeast of the 
village, in the beautiful valley of the silent Housatonic, 
whose surrounding scenery of hills and dales were 
decked in Autumn s charming and varied foliage. 

When I arrived on the ground, I found it surrounded 
on all sides by multitudes of both sexes, in anxious ex- 
pectation of the coming contest. The field "was laid off 
in lands of one-fourth of an acre each, and the time al- 
lotted for plowing that portion was one hour, with a 
rest of five minutes. There were 21 teams entered for 
competition, 13 horses and 8 of oxen. The longest 
time consumed by any plowman was 59 minutes — the 
shortest 35 minutes. Each plowman drove his own 
team and performed his own work in a manner which 
reflects great credit on our improved husbandry, and 
with that skill for which the plowmen of Berkshire are 
so famed. 

It was with no small degree of pleasure, I found a 
large number of the improved plows of Messrs. R ag- 
gies, Nourse & Mason's manufacture. All the pre- 
miums were awarded to the plowmen using these 
plows. 

At 1 1 o'clock the procession was formed under the 
direction of the Marshal, and moved to the church, 
preceded by the excellent Berkshire band of music. 
The annual address was pronounced by R. F. Barnard, 
Esq. of Sheffield, the President of the Society, and was 
listeneJ to with great attention by a large and ver>' re- 
spectable audience. It was replete with sound sense, 
and confineil, as all addresses of this kind should be, 
mostly to practical suggestions, and treated with great 
force and clc.-^nncc. 

After the Arldross of the Pre-^ilent, the Reports of 
the several Committees were read by the Secretar}*, and 
the premiums, in plate, were delivered by the Treasu- 
rer, to the successful competitors. 

After partakinif an excellent dinner with the mem- 
bers of the Society, prepared by Messrs. Warriner & 
Cooley, of the Berkshire Hotel, I took my seat in the 
cars for Albany, well pleased with the success of 
'< Berkshire's festal days." C. N. Bement. 
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Mr. B. V. French, of Mass., says the first Agricul- 
tnral Society in the United States was fonned at Phila- 
delphia daring the last century. Will Dr. Jas. Mease, 
of that city, who we believe was the secretary, give us 
the particulars of its formation, date, &c. ? 

We are promised some interesting particulars of the 
old New Haven Ag. Sbc, organised by the late Col. 
Humphreys, Eli Whitney, and others, about the year 
1810, from a gentleman now a resident of that city. 
The rival claims for the birth-place of these popular 
meetings, in the U. States, should at once be settled in 
favor of the rightful claimant, or after generations will 
assign them a more diversifiea origin, than was claimed 
by the seven eities of Greece, for the honor of giving 
Homer to the world. 



Fair of tb« Hampshire, Hampden, and Franklin Aj|rl- 
c«Uar«l Soo. of M«M., held at If orthampton 12th and 
13th Oek, 1843. 

The Reports of the Committees of tlus Society are 
foil of interest and instruetion. The first, on Manu- 
factures, states, that << the collection this year, in num- 
ber and value, exceeds that of either of the three or 
four preceding years ; and they hail this as a sign of 
renewed interest in this important braneh of produc- 
tion, on the part of the people of the Connecticut River 
valley. The Committee regard the increased display 
of domestic manufactures which this year greets us, 
as a cheering indication that the baneful spirit of specu- 
lation is giving way to a more sober and more useful 
temper. For some years, too, thasB all-important 
branches of industry have not received that fostering 
care from the government which had previously been 
extended to them , and this may have been one eause 
of the decay of interest in them. When any branch 
of industry ceases to be profitable, it will cease to be 
followed. But if the signs of the times do not mislead 
us, the care and aid of the government, so much need- 
ed by GUT domestic manufactures, yet in their infancy, 
and so essential to develope the full resources of our 
country, will not hereafter be withheld ; and we anti- 
cipate a constant and steady increase of the prosperity 
of these branches of industiy.'^ 

Among the articles enumerated were the Fancy wove 
cloths from the Northampton Woolen Manufacturing 
Co., home^nade Beavers, Uue Domestics, satinets, 
rose blankets, flannds, carpets, hearth-rugs, counter- 
panes, linen diapers, gloves, mitt^is, hose, and all the 
paraphernalia that midce onr Yankee houses and their 
industrious and intelltgent inmates so tidy and comfort- 
able, without the necessity of going across the ocean 
to purchase from foreign labor what they can better 
supply at home. 

'■ Of aiUc the supply was not so great as might per- 
haps have been expected. Only two entries of sewing 
silk were made; and though there were five entries of 
raw silk, the Committee found but three specimens. 

'< No. 2, (by Northampton Association) of sewing 
silk was a superior article — ^the colors brilliant, and 
the silk every way well made. 

" No. 1, (by Mrs. Martin B. Graves) was apparently 
made by hand, and commendable for the industry ex- 
hibited. 

" The raw silk was all good. No. 2, (by Northamp- 
ton Association) was particularly noticed as a beauti- 
ful article. No. 4, (by Dr. Bardwell of Whately) too, 
was excellent silk. 

^ Your C4Hnmittee cannot but hope that the day is 
not far distant when attention will be more generally 
turned to this branch of production. The bursting of 
the mulberry speculation was of course calculated to 
cheek for the time the ftlk culture. But that has pass- 



ed by, and though certainly a salutary lesson against 
plunging into wild enterprises, there can be no reasoa 
why it should longer operate to check the development 
of the real wealth and resources of the country. And 
the fostering care which Government appears now 
willing to extend over this, as over other species of in- 
dustry, must, as your Committee hope, warm it into 
vigorous activity. 

«< The history of the silk culture in France is full of 
instruction, and full of promise, for us. The first 
efforts which were made to establish the culture there, 
completely failed. The fabric first produced was rude 
of course — ^no one understanding the mode of operat- 
ing, and the better made and cheaper silks of the East 
coming into the French market, and competing on 
equal terms witli the home article, drove it out dT the 
field, and rained all who had embarked in the enter- 
prise. But after one or two attempts had thus been 
made ineffectualiy, the Powers of the time saw the im- 
portance of encouraging and fostering this branch of 
production. The Government extended over it the 
shield of protection, and it almost immediately sprung 
into new activity and vigorous life. Jn a few years 
the home market was supplied by the home-made arti« 
cle ; and now France sends her silks on tiie wings of 
the wind to almost every quarter of the globe. We 
purchase of her yearly to the amount of millions. 

" But there is, the Committee believe, no reason why 
we should be dependent upon France for our supply of 
silks. In parts of our country the soil is well adapted 
to the mulberry, and the climate agrees Well with the 
silk worm. What possible reason can be assigned why 
we should not raise and manufacture this article to the 
extent at least of our own consumption ? France has 
an advantage, some one may say, if not in her soil and 
climate, yet in the price of labor there. But when we 
consider that much or most of the labor could be per- 
formed by old persons, by women and children, this 
objection loses all its force. 

"The excellencies of Wilson's newly invented pa- 
tent Lock, which bids defiance to skeleton keys and 
all the contrivances of the pick-lock and the burglar, 
we have not space to detail. But we should be doing 
an act of injustice, if we let it pass without paying a 
tribute to the excellence of the lock and the ingenuity 
of the inventor. 

<<We should by no means do our duty, if we closed 
our report without noticing the display of tasteful and 
bcautiftil articles of domestic industry^-of domestic in- 
dustry in the strictest sense of that term — which adorn- 
ed the upper part of the Hall — the offering, for the 
most part of fair hands here in Northampton, to benevo- 
lent and charitable purposes. The execution of these 
beautiful articles, some of them exceedingly beautiful, 
docs as much credit to the taste, skill, and industry, as 
their object does to the kindness and good will of the 
makers. Considering the brief time which the ladies 
have had for preparation, their success is deserving of 
the highest praise. 

<< As a whole, the Committee repeat, that they are 
much gratified with the Show which has this year been 
offered of articles of Domestic Manufacture. They 
cannot but regard the increase in their number and 
value, as an indication of a return of interest in, and 
prosperity for, these exceedingly important branches of 
production. We trust that this interest and prosperity 
will go on increasing, till the hopes of the most san- 
guine in regaid to them have been ftilfilled. The in- 
crease of domestic manufactures must have a most im- 
portant and benei&cial influence on the general pros- 
perity of the country. For the Committee. 

« Danizl Wells Auvqbb.'* 
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The Report on Stock is 8piiited> practieal, and senai- 
ble :— 

" The Committee have shared lai^ely in the regrets 
of the member of the Society at the indifference which, 
for a few of the last years, has thrown its paralyzing 
influence over their operations. Notwithstanding the 
unwearied efforts of a few staunch friends, the cause 
waned, and year after year presaged a near approach- 
ing nadir. 

<< It is with feelings of a very different kind that the 
Committee are now enabled to meet the friends of 
Agriculture in the counties of Old Hampshire. The 
present anniversary bears unequivocal testimony to the 
fact that a new energy is aroused, and that the sons of 
the founders of this institution have determined to per- 
petuate and increase the benefits of a Society upon 
which their fathers spent so much labor. The in- 
crease of animals and household manufactures present- 
ed for exhibition, and of the assemblage of farmers on 
this occasion, encourage us to hope that a new day has 
dawned upon us. Such meetings are needful to every 
farmer. How can they, as a body, learn the benefits 
of a particular method of culture over others, but by 
coming togetAr and interchanging their views and 
recounting their mutuul experience on the subject? 
How judge of the best animals for stock, but by bring- 
ing them together and comparing one with another, 
selecting the forms best adapted to our soil and use, 
and breeding from them 7 There is more in such a 
meeting than the mere excitement of the occasion. 
The plans and method of the successful cultivator are 
carefully studied and imitated. The causes of failure 
in others are as carefully sought out and avoided. On 
our best cultivated farms a rotation of crops has been 
introduced, and this has mainly been done by the con- 
versational meetings of the Society, together with the 
.circulation of Agricultural reports and newspapers. To 
a great extent, the worst forms of our native stocks of 
cattle, sheep, and swine, have been driven out, and fine 
crossings or full bloods of the best foreign animals 
introduced in their stead. This change must be at- 
tributed to our annual fair. All knowledge relating to 
the theory and practice of agriculture should be a joint 
stock concern — a full fountain, into which every farmer 
may introduce a pent stock, and draw out as hiis wants 
and inclination require. 

^ In number, our farmers exceed all other classes of 
the community. They wield the destinies of our state 
and nation ; they are the great producers, all other 
classes being dependent upon them for most of the ne- 
cessaries and comforts of life. The farmer^ then, 
ehould be a reading, thinking, working man. He will 
take rank among his fellows, according to the measure 
of kno^edge and skill which he exercises in his voca- 
tion and among others according to his general in- 
formation and virtuous conduct. Nearly all our pro- 
fessional m6n and mechanics come from the fanner's 
fireside, while the sons of the professional men and 
mechanics are ever sighing for < the good old days of 
Adam and Eve.' These changes will bind us all as a 
brotherhood together, and ever operate as a check 
upon a spirit of exelusiveness which might otherwise 
spring up between the several classes. The farmer 
has a deep interest in our common schools, our acade- 
mies and seminaries of learning, — in the institutions 
of religion and benevolence, — in the libraries, book- 
clubs, and Lyceums. He should set the standard of 
intellect and of virtue high, and encourage all to come 
up to its full measure. 

^ The Committee cannot doee their report without 
recommending to the Society the tmmediate adoption 
of measures for the inoreaie of members and useful- 



ness of the Society, and we consider the present as an 
auspicious season for such a work. 
^< For the Committee, 

"Samttel WsLLSy Chairman." 

The JReports on Hortee and the PUnring Match are 
goody but we have not room for them. 

Fair of tMe Haxtlord Ck>. Agr. Soc, held at Hartl*rd, 

C«an., Oct. 8, 184)». 

The Report of the Committee on Farms is pecnliarl j 
fun, minute, and instructive. They carefVilly examined 
nine different farms, and from testimony collected on 
the spot, have made out the exact profit on each, after 
deducting all the costs of production, seed, &c. The 
result is, that three farms pay an interest of 12 per 
cent, on the capital ; another, 12 5-16 per cent. ; an- 
other, 13 3-4; another, 10 1-2; another, 13 3-8; an- 
other, 11 1-2; and the lowest, 10 per cent. What 
other business, as secure, has paid an average profit 
approximating to this 7 And when will intelligent farm- 
ers learn that theb profession is not only the most an- 
cient and honorable, but, on the whole, the most profit- 
able pursuit of life ; and that, instead of educating their 
sons for the professions, and the various trafilcking 
operations of life, which are already overflowing, the)' 
would consult reputation, honesty, health, comfort, and 
wealth, by thoroughly fitting them for the duties of the 
farm? 

The Report on Redaimed Xomts.^— A novel, but very 
interesting report, which we trust may hereafter be 
imitated, we snlyoin at length. 

" The first pieee belonging to Mr. Samuel Deming, 
of Farmington, is situated between the two ridges of 
mountain, east of the village ; containing about 3 acres. 
When he came in possession of it about four yean since, 
it was a bog pasture, producing little but coane sedge 
grass, and low brakes. He ccunmenced his improve- 
ment by cutting the bogs and putting them in stacks; 
the following winter they were hauled to his bam-yaid 
and hog-pen; afterwards, when mixed with manunre, 
put on to a light plain soil, to great advantage. The 
next year he sowed it with herds grass and clover, 
manured a part of the piece with barn-yard manure, 
which produced a large burden of good quality, while 
that not manured produced little, and that of little 
value; the next season he manured the remainder with 
like success; the past summer, although uncommonly 
wet, it produced a good burden of a good quality of hay. 
The expense of cutting andstadong the bogs, Mr. 
Deming estimates at $2 25 per acre, and that the bene* 
fit he received from them on his ]dain lot, would com- 
pensate him for removing them. 

<<The next piece we examined is situated on the 
south road leading from Hartford, about two miles east 
of the villi^ of Farmington, owned by Ira Bowen, con- 
taining about 6 acres in all; about two acres mowed 
this season, one acre sowed with buckwheat, the re- 
mainder now in progress of improvement. Before he 
commenced his improvements, he considered it of little 
or no value, an evidence aC which is now to be seen; 
the former proprietor having some years since, hauled, 
in the winter season, when the swamp was frozen, some 
hundreds of loads of stone from the adjacent upland 
into this swamp, to get them out of the way, where 
they are now to be seen, surrounded by handsome 
mowing. From this lot Mr. Bowen estiroaUMl he cut over 
two tons of herds grass to the acre, the past sunomer, at 
one cutting, without the aid of any manure. He has be- 
stowed much labor to get this land in its present state, 
in ditching, digging out the stumps and roots, cutting 
the bogs and burning them; but the actual expense he 
ia not able to give, as the most of it has been dottt by 
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liimseirand his usual hired help, when his other farm- 
ing operations would permit; he thinks it would not ex- 
ceed $15 per acre, and the land that is in grass to be 
worth from $100 to $150 per acre. 

<< The third piece examiaed by your committee is 
situated about one mile south of tl^ meeting-house in 
East Hartford, between the road and the Connecticut 
River owned by Mr. Horace Williams, containing be- 
tween one and two acres; is a swail of wet cold upland, 
filled with bunches of rushes or round grass. Mr. Wil- 
liams, by drainiug, has been able to plow it, and got a 
fine crop of corn on it ; this piece is well situated for 
under draining, a mode in our opinion, if our farmers 
would practice more, they would find great benefit from. 

" The last piece examined is situated in the south- 
east part of East Hartford; is owned by Mr. Ira A. 
Kimball, containing between 1 and 2 acres; your com- 
mittee would here remark that Uicy have been particu- 
lar in describing the situation of the different pieces 
viewed, hoping that our brother fanners will examine 
ttLem, and follow the example set them. This piece 
was a low miry swamp, covered with moss; but by sur- 
rounding it with a ditch, he has drained and plowed it 
two years; the last year, he put on buckwheat; this 
year, corn and potatoes; and by way of experimeot, a 
patch of carrots and tobacco : his crop looked well, and 
the cleanest from weeds of any seen by the committee 
this season; when Mr. K. commenced on this piece, 
hvi neighbours rather ridiculed him for attempting to do 
anything with it; and tauntingly asked iiim to engage 
to them buckwheat for seed ; but he seeips to be a man 
of too much resolution to be discourt^ged by such means. 
The expense of reclaiming it, he considers but little, as 
he performed the labor himself, with the aid of a boy 
12 or 11 years old— except the plowing, which he was 
compelled to hire, as he had no team, except a single 
horse, with which he hauled the muck that came out of 
the ditches, into his barn-yard and hog-pen, afterwards 
putting it on his light sandy soil, to great advantage. 

<' In conclusion, your committee would remark that if 
what was long since said by a writer on Agriculture, be 
true, that '^ He who makes two stalks of grass grow where 
but one grew before, deserves more of his country than 
he who subdues kingdoms," then he who makes acres 
of luxuriant grass grow where none grew before, de- 
serves more encouragement from this Society, than the 
offer of a single premium of $10, and believing as they 
do that there arj| hundreds of acres in this county that 
now are of little or no value except for muskrats and 
bull-lrogs to gambol in, that might be made as profitable 
AS any land the farmer owns, they would respectfully 
recommend that the Society in future ofifer three dificr- 
eat premiums on Reclaimed Land; and likewise in- 
crease the number of the committee, as they think that 
any farmer would be compensated for his time spent in 
performing this duty, by stimulating him to go and do 
likewiaTe." 

The Report on DamesUc Manufactures is fuU flmd 
gratifying, and nowhere in the United States do they 
exist in greater variety and perfection than in this 
county. Txvo additional Reports on Working and Fat 
Cattle, and jSgrieultural Products, and the Dairy, with 
the awards, complete these instructive proceedings. 

New-Haven County Aniuial Fair. 

This veteran society, first organized in 1810, by 
some of the choicest spirits of the age. Col. Humphreys, 
Eli Whitney, Hon. James Hillhouse, President Dwight, 
and others, was held in New-Haven, on the 28th and 
29th Sept. last, and in a style that would have grati- 
fied its illustnous founders, had they been present. 
Ten thousand were supposed to have witnessed it. 



The working oxen were estimated by acres, as near at 
we can judge. They came into the city by detach- 
ments of 20 to 132 yoke each, and when arranged in a 
h<niow square, (for the city was not long enough to 
hold them in a straight line,) they formed a coU which, 
had it been unwound, would have extended one mile 
and three fourths. One thousand and tvmUy^six tooHb- 
tng oxen, each of superior form and appearance, *' of a 
deep, glossy, red color, and in fine working order,'^ at- 
test what care and attention can do, with materials 
already in our hands, when properly directed. The 
FarmCT's Gazette says : — 

<< In addition to the working oxen, there were about 
100 head of other stock, of foreign and domestic blood; 
with horses, sheep, and swine, which occupied two 
rows of stalls ettendiog through the avenue formed by 
Temple-street, on the west side of the parallelogram. 
This part of the exhibition was not equal in improved 
blood to what it was last year ; and some of the best 
stock in the county was absent at the New-Tork Cattle 
Show, at Albany. There was a trial of strength by a 
number of teams on the Green, which excited a deep 
interest In the spectators. The load and cart weighed 
5,400 lbs., nearly two tons and three fourths, which 
was drawn without any appaient extra effort, by seve- 
ral single pairs, on ascending ground. 

<< Take it altogether, it was doubtless the most im- 
posing spectacle of the kind ever witnessed in the State. 

" The Plowing Match, on Thursday, was attended 
by three thowand people, as estimated by good judges 
present. Though the number of competitors which 
entered the field was not large, the interest excited was ^ 
intense. The field was a square of about 20 rods, on 
which the plowing was performed. The ground was 
marked out into lands of one-eighth of an acre each, 
and was accomplished by one team, of one yoke, in 26 
minutes, by another in 27 1-2, and the longest was 
only 32 1-2 minutes. Such was the zeal excited by 
the strife, activity, and skill of the plowmen and their 
teams, that, at the close, a general shout of approba- 
tion was sent up by the multitude, which made the 
welkin ring again. 

"The exhibition of Agricultural and Horticultural 
productions, in the State House, was a magoificent and 
sumi>tuous display of flowers, fruits, vegetables, and 
grains, arranged in elegant order. Tlie great entrance 
Hall, by the generous aid of the fair sex, ever promi- 
nent in a good cause, was tastefully dressed with 
flowers, evergreens, statuary and paintings, and lighted 
in the evening with numerous lamps, which, with the 
sweet harmony of Mr. Metz's band of music, formed 
altogether quite a Fairy scene. 

<< The six spacious rooms on each side of the Hall, 
were occupied with rows of tabl&s around three sides 
of them, which were covered with a great variety of 
fruit and vegetables of superior kinds. The lai^e City 
Hall in the basement was filled with vegetables, grains, 
agricultural implements, and products of the dairy. 

« The wonderful improvement in Horticultural skill 
and science, which this anniversary has evinced, speaks 
much in favor of such exhibitions, and those who have 
sustained them. The house was thronged to overflow- 
ing during the hours of exhibition." 

With this we must close our notice of agricultural 
fairs for our present number. Long may the worthy 
farmers of our happy country, enjoy such peaceful tri- 
umphs of their labors, and long continued to them be 
the annual return of these gala days, refreshing their 
virtuous minds, and re-invigorating their hardy frames, 
with the healthful and innocent excitement of their 
God-chosen and God-blessed occupations ! 
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Rearing Grapes and Strawberries. 

The following highly interesting letter from Mr. 
Longworth should be carefuUy read by every one'en- 
gaged in rearing grapes and strawberries. Mr. L. has 
introduced and carefully improYed, some valuable kinds 
of the native grapes, and being not only an extensive 
and praotieal cultivator, bat also a dose and intelligent 
observer of the character and habits of the delicious 
fruit upon which he treats, his statements are to be 
taken with entire confidence. 

He wiU please accept our thanks for this letter. We 
shall be pleased to hear frequently of the residt of his 
observations and experiments on these end similar sub- 
jects from his own pen. 

fbr tkt Awurican AgrieuUwiaU 

Cinemnatiy S^pUmbar ZOth, 1842. 

Gent.— The vintage is over, and the expectations 
we formed in the spring have not been realized, from 
the rot among our grapes. The season has been cold 
and wet, and I did not anticipate a rich must ; but in 
this respect have been agreeably disappointed. The 
juice is as rich as at any preceding vintage. I have 
thirteen vineyards and more under way. The greatest 
yield in the county is at the vineyard managed by Mr. 
Mottier, who is well known as an intelligent, enter- 
prising vine dresser. He made within a fraction of 
1500 gallons. A part of the vineyard that did not suf- 
fer by rot, yielded 600 gallons to the acre. The next 
vineyard in its yield, is under the charge of Mr. Myers, 
an intelligent German, of much experience in the cul- 
tivation of the vine, and its manufacture into wine. 
There were some vineyards in the county that produced 
a more abundant crop, on the same quality of ground, 
than even Mottier's. Mr. Hackinger had the finest 
crop I have ever seen. The crop of Mr. Reser, was 
also very abundant. I have been informed that several 
other vineyards in our county, were but little injured. 
The vine culture is yearly increasing with us, and the 
day is not distant, when the Ohio hiUs between the 
two Miamies, will rival the same extent on the Rhine. 
For this, we shall be chiefly indebted to our German 
emigrants ; and they are gratified in stating that we 
can rival the wines of their own country. The Ca- 
tawba is destined to make a dry wine, equal to Hock, 
and one of my German tenants, Mr. Lock, has made 
a sparkling wine from it, equal to the best Champaign. 
But we must not exi>ect to succeed at first. The pro- 
cess of fermentation and manufacture of wine, requires 
both experience and skill, and we shall not fur years 
equal the wine coopers of Europe in its manufacture. 
The dry Hock wines require but little experience and 
skill, but this is not true in respect to many of their 
finest wines. I propose this fall to send samples of 
my wines to the Horticultural Societies of our principal 
cities, in the hope that it may tend to increase the cul- 
ture of the grape. 

You might benefit some of your readers by drawing 
their attention to the proper cultivation of the Straw- 
berry. In a late number of Hovejr's Magazine, I dis- 
cover that Mr. Allen, of Winchester, Virginia, takes 
exceptions to a remark of mine, that I have never met 
with an Englisli gardener who understood the cultiva- 
tion of the strawberry, though his own declaratinns in 
the next sentence, prove the truth of my observation, 
fVom Ms own want of information on the subject. I 
wrote to the Horticultural Society of London, on this 
subject, and drew their attention to it, about four years 
since, and discover that some of their late publications 
sustain my views. I do not state what I merely believe, 
but what I know, after twenty-five years* experience. 



that it is in vain to attempt the eoltivatioii of the 
largest and finest varieties of strawberries, without re- 
galing the sexes of the plants. In the Hudson, whidi 
is admitted to be the most valuable of all strawberri^ 
it amounts to a complete separation of the sexes, and 
one acre of either alone, would not perfect a single 
firuit. 

Hovey^s Seedling, without male plants, is so de- 
fective in the male organs, as not to produce by itsdf, 
a perfect fViU-sized fruit. In the white and in the 
monthly varieties, the male and female organs are per- 
fect in the same blossom; but when this is the case, 
the fruit is never of the largest size. Wilmot's superb, 
and some other large varieties, are perfect in the male 
organs, and so far perfect in the female oi^ns, as to 
produce some large and perfect fVuit, with many small 
deformed ones. The female of the Virginia Scarlet, 
will not, by itself, produce fruit — ^its male will produce 
about half a crop, of small firuit. Mr. Allen appears 
to deem that my plan might answer, when the object 
is to raise a few strawberries only, (as he presumes 
we do in the west,)but would not do at the east, where 
the object is to raise 26 or 30 bushels. My tenants 
pay but little attention to the strawberry, and merely 
cultivate some between their grape vines, in parts of 
the vineyard, but one of them sells yearly, more than 
four times the quantity named by Mr. Allen. But we 
have some individuals that I presume may compete 
with any Horticulturists about Winchester. Mr. Cul* 
bertson sold from his own ground, in our market last 
summer, some days 100 bushels of strawberries, prin- 
cipally the Hudson, and he vras enabled to do this by 
his knowledge of the male and female plants, and his 
attention to the subject. I am truly surprised that Mr. 
Allen, or any other horticulturist, should doubt the prin. 
ciple, for it is not a new theory originating with me, 
but learnt from an ignorant German female market 
gardener, who for thirty years, both at Philadelphia 
and in our own vicinity, had been celebrated for rais- 
ing five times as many strawberries as her neighbors, 
from the same quantity of ground, and of much larger 
size. 

On investigating the subject, I was surprised to 
find that Duchesne, Ehrhart, and Dnhamel, and all 
Botanical writers on the strawberry, since the days of 
Linnseus, fhlly sustained the theory and practice of the 
old woman, though I could not find a botanist among 
my acquaintance aware of the fact. ^For years I could 
not from one-eighth of an acre raise enough of the 
Hudson Strawberry for my own family. I can now do 
it from one-tenth part of the ground. There is one 
variety of strawberry, and one only, that I am acquaint- 
ed with, that produces large fruit, that is perfect in both 
the male and female organs. It is of the Pine Ap|de 
family, and came from the garden of Lafayette. There 
are but few who would admire the fruit. I &end a 
sketch of the male and female blossom of the Hudson, 
which will equally apply to other varieties, though the 
samedifierence in the size of the blossom does not exist 
in all species or varieties. The most careless observer 
wiU at once discover the difference when the plants are 
in blossom. About one male plant will be required fbi 
ten of the female, and there will be a saving to have 
such males as will produce some fruit. I have a new 
variety fVom the prairies of Iowa, perfect in the male 
organs, and so far perfect in the female, as to prodace 
a fair crop of very large fruit. I shall send some to 
Mr. Buist of Philadelphia, Mr, Thorbum of New York, 
and Mr. Hovey, of B<»ton, and shall with pleasure send 
plants to any person who would wish to procure thcD, 
if they have friends here who will call for and forward 
them. 
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FemalB Hudson. 



Mak Hudson, 



The male oigans are always attached to the hull, 
and the female to the stem. By separating the hull 
from the stem of the female, the male organs will be 
discovered, though not before perceptible ; whilst in the 
male, they may be seen at the distance of twenty feet. 
I would recommend all persons wanting faith, to refer 
to Rees's EncyelopiBdia ; article, Fragraria. 

Since writing the above, M. Mottier has made 
brandy from the mash (pomace) of the Catawba and 
Schuylkill Mnscadell. At my suggestion, each kind 
was kept separate. The brandy from both promises to 
be of fine quality, but that £bom the Catawba, I doubt 
not, will rival the best brandy of France. 

With regard, yours, 

N. LONGWORTB. 



The writer of the followinic article was, for many 
years, a practical farmer in England, and luis since, 
been more particularly engaged as a practical chemist. 
He has constantly, however, been an observer of Na- 
ture's operations, which he has been the more successful 
in detecting, as many of the manipnlations of the chem- 
ist, are only acted over on a larger and more varied and 
complicated scale, in the outdoor laboratory of Uie uni- 
rerse. His remarks are of a thoroughly practical, and 
therefore of the most useM character. We are pro- 
mised a continuation of them, till most of the sources 
of fertilisation afibrded in our city are indicated to the 
farmer. We think it is unnecessary to mention, that 
although these observations have iwrticular reference 
to this and all large cities, yet its principles are appli- 
cable wherever the materials mentioned are found. 

Fbr the American JSgrieuUvritU 

To our Farmers who obtain manure from the CUy of 

New York. 

It is a long time, at least forty years, since I was 
practically engaged in farming, yet I retain a strong 
predilection for that interest, and shall at all times be 
ready to render it any assistance in my power. Your 
pursuit, my friends, is superior to all others ; it is the 
very founcUition of national prosperity, and would be 
supported in preference to any other interest in our 
country, were cmr l^siatmre willing to appreciate 
your intrinsic value. The present is considered by us, 
as superior to more ancient i^es, yet among the an- 
cients, kings and princes devoted their attention to ag- 
riculture, iMTomoting that interest as superior to all 
others, llie modem kings, emperors, and legislators 
of Europe, are now pursuing the same course, and it is 
only our Republican America that hangs back in re- 
fusing a small pittance for establishing colleges for 
your instruction. This will be considered a foul blot 
on our national escutcheon, if not soon removed. 

I observe that our farmers, in taking manure from 
our city, collect only the street dirt and stable manure. 
My view in writing this article is, to point out to them 
other more valuable fertilizers, now totally neglected 
by them, which I shall mention separately, and com- 
ment on each as I proceed. 

All the fertilizing properties in manure, aze th» lohu 



ble portions, and by far the best of our street dirt is 
carried into onr rivers by every rain that falls. In 
preparing soil for land, two distinct objects are to be 
kept in view ; first, that the most fertilising materials 
be collected ; and second, that a sufficient quantity of 
materials be added to absorb and retain the fertilizing 
portions. I shall call the first the food of the plants, 
and the second the cellar in which it is preserved, to 
be used as wanted. In drawing your attention to the 
fertilizers now thrown away in our city, I shall en- 
deavor to recommend the best retainers to be used, 
after explaining the elementary properties of each ma 
terial. In doing this, I shall avoid, as much as possi- 
ble, all technical terms, using in every possible instancr, 
the plain farmer's language. 

I shall begin by drawing your attention to the ofial 
of our fish markets. This is now thrown into our 
rivers and lost. You are all aware of the value of fish 
manure, ahd yet this large supply is daily wasted. I 
have conversed with our fishermen on the subject, and 
they all assure me, they would be glad to have it taken 
away, if it could be done daily. I have no doubt that 
tons of this ofial could be dally collected. As our fish 
markets are all on the borders of our rivers, it would 
be easy to collect it if suitable arrangements were made 
by the collector. 

The next object for the farmer to attend to after col- 
lecting this offal, is to save and apply it in the most ef- 
fective manner. Our farmera generally strew fish on 
the land, and work them into the soil in the best man- 
ner they can. In following this mode of application, 
they lose nine-tenths of the fertilizing qualities of the 
fish ; as all tlve ammonia formed by their decomposition, 
excepting the small portion absorbed by the roots of 
the crop then on the ground, will evaporate and be lost, 
at least to that farmer. I say to that fanner, because 
it is more than probable that it will be brought down 
again by rain or snow on the land of some of his neigh- 
bors. I presume, however, that those who use fish for 
manure on I^ong Island or the Jersey shore, do not 
wish nine tenths of its fertilizing quality to fall on 
farms in Canada or Florida, or the Atlantic ocean, or 
wheresoever the wind may direct it. I have been in- 
formed that some of our farmers have put fish in their 
barn-yard manure, and did not find it more beneficial 
to their land than when the fish were applied to it as 
before described. This is no more than any chedHst 
would expect, as there is nothing in their usual manure 
heaps to retain the ammonia — so far from it, the most 
valuable portion of their manure also evaporates, for 
want of ingredients being added to them capable of ab- 
sorbing and retaining the ammonia. The best known 
materials for this purpose, are Charcoal, Plaster of 
Paris^ and the Acids. There are but few farms that 
do not afibrd brush-wood in sufficient quantity to bum 
into charcoal for the use of their manure' heaps, by 
which all the ammonia from their cattle, horses, and 
other stock, would be saved, as well as that from fish 
or any other animal matter added to their dung-heaps. 
I would recommend our farmers to put plenty of it into 
their hog-pens. Those fanners who cannot have ac- 
cess to charcoal may use plaster, as this also will re- 
tain a large quantity of ammonia, but is every way in- 
ferior in its power of retention to charcoal. Besides, 
charcoal is one of the most durable of all applications 
to land, its good eflect having been experienced twenty 
years aiter a liberal supply has been put on. It mp> 
peaxB not to waste when used as a soil, and if it does, 
it is so slowly as not to be perceptible. So long as it 
retains its qualities of charcoal, so long will it retain its 
power of absorbing ammonia, and giving it up to the 
plaiit when nqoirtd. A charMal dealer offered to 
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supply me with the dust at two shiUiags per barrel if I 
found him the barrels ; but I had just engaged two 
sloop-loads for carting away. A IHend living at Wil- 
liamsburgh, has lately bought a large quantity at the 
above price. 

The next articles I shall call your attention to as 
valuable fertilizers, are the broken brick, and lime rub- 
bish, of buildings pulled down in New- York and Brook- 
lyn. This, heretofore, has been carted away to fill up 
docks and low grounds, but I hope soon to see it ap- 
plied to the land. We send to Nova Scotia for plaster, 
freight it from thence, cart it to plaster mtiUs, and grind 
it fine for agricultural application ; yet the bricks and 
mortar, possessing far greater fertilizing powers, are 
thrown away. Let some of our plaster grinders col- 
lect these materials, grind them coarsely, and sell to 
the farmers, and I predict that in a few years it will 
be more sought after than plaster. 

I was told by a farmer I met at the Albany fair, who 
came from near Boston, that he owned four acres of 
land, which more than forty years ago was covered 
with brick-kilns ; that this land had been in possession 
of his family ever since, that they had taken off great 
crops of natural grass every year, withont adding any 
manure or soil, and that this year he had cut from it 
two and a half tons of hay per acre at one mowing. 
These observations were elicited by my having recom- 
mended burnt brick as manure, in the Cultivator, some 
months before. 

Bricks contain roasted alumina, and silicate of pot- 
ash. The first produces one of the best of soils, and 
the second forms a portion of all grass, straw, grain 
and com. Wheat contains more of it th|ui any other 
grain. 

A Chinese farmer will scrape the plaster off rooms, 
and re-ploster them at his own expense, for the saJce of 
applying the old plaster to his land ; yet in our highly 
intelligent country, we permit hundreds of tons an- 
nually to be thrown away rather than take the trouble 
to collect it. Old plaster contains more or less of 
nitrate of lime, which is a most valuaUe manure. 

On the 11th of the present month I noticed a carman 
carting away a large heap of plaster, and he told me it 
was used to fill up a dock. Thinks I to myself, they 
might as well fill that dock up with hay, as to fill it 
with a material that will produce more than its own 
buik of hay annually, 

Wm. PABTmiOQE. 

N. York, Nov. 14, 1842. 

We extract from a letter received from 
Dr. M. W. Phillips, dated 

" Log Hall, Jlmsterdam P. 0. Mi. 
Oct. 2a, 1842. 
'' In one of your nambers, the " Bermuda 

Sass" and the kind cultivated by Mr. J. J. 
cCaughan, on the sea coast, are spoken of 
as being different. I have some of both of 
these now in my yard, they are to my judg- 
ment identical — both having leaves and seed 
stalks precisely alike, Mr. McC. being kind 
enough to send me some, on the ground of 
his being the " Simon Pure" and not seed* 
inff, but here it has seeded, and is the same. 

We are all as busy as bees, gathering our 
crops. Immediately in this neighborhood, 
our crops are good. I shall mSce 6 to 7 
bales cotton, and 260 to 275 bushek of corn per 



hand, with sweet potatoes, peas, forage, &c. 
in abundance. I do not plant for a cotton 
crop, having got a few Berkshires, part 
bred Durhams, &c. that I am trying to pro- 
vide for, but think ere the year closes, that 
my nett proceeds will not be far behind the 
most of them. I am inclined now to think 
the cotton crop will be an average one. A 
short time since I did not think so ; but the 
yield of wool is greater than has been for 
years. I ginned out 393 lbs. of seed cotton, 
and weighed 132 lbs. of clean cotton. I did 
all the weighing and ginning myself.^'* 

For tk$ AmtrUm. jagriemttmrist. 

Gent. — ^The following is a receipt for cur- 
ing hams, which I tried last fall, and found 
superior to several other modes I had before 
tried, the hams and shoulders being far sweet- 
er and better flavored, and preserving well 
through the summer. 

" Dissolve two ounces of saltpetre and two 
teaspoons full of saleratus in strong brine, for 
every sixteen pounds of meat ; boil and skim, 
the above thoroughly, and add molasses in 
proportion to one gallon for each hogshead 
of brine. 

'^ Let the meat remain in this pickle three 
or four weeks, then smoke with hock down* 
ward." 

Packing hams in oats in such a manner as 
not to auow two to come in contact, pre* 
serves them in a much better condition than 
any other mode I have seen practiced. 

Yours, &c., 

C. Starr, Jr 
Mendham, N« J., Jfoveniber, 1842. 

To Correspondents. — ^The aceonnt of the Genesee 
Co. Fair was received too late for insertion in this nnm- 
ber. It will appear in onr next. 

The letter ftom Solon Robinson came too late for 
insertion. 

SELECTIONS. 

{From ihs Niw Farmers* Jommal.) 

Hataral SlUeateaf Psilash, f«r Maaare ; In Felapttr and 

Granite. 

On a future occasion I may have something to say 
about the nitrogen; but my present object refers to 
potash, which b^g drawn from the soil by every crop, 
requires constant renewal. Wood ashes are not pro- 
duced in this country, in sufficient quantity ; burnt 
weeds and leaves, and the farm-yard straw returns only 
a part of what was drawn from the soil ; the potash ia 
the food, both of man and beast, eoming off chiefly ia 
the liquid excrement, and running to waste, not only 
in town sewen^e, bat toooAen in faim-yard drainings. 
Leibig^s artificial silicate c^ potash, referred- to by IVlr. 
Trinmier, for agricultural purposes, maybe BX>re likely 
realised in the woody districtB of Germany, than in our 
eoal-buming country, where the potash itself seems ta 
be waatiog* 
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There is, however, in oar vicinity, an inezhanstible 
store of this alkali ; though not hitherto thought of as 
a manure, nor in its present hard and durable state, fit 
for the purpose. If slate and dunstone contain potash 
enough to fertilize their soil, felspar 'comprises it in 
much larger proportion, about 17 per cent, of its 
weight ; and feLipar is the basis of Dartmoore granite. 
This granite may contain about 10 per cent, potash 
(varying, of course, with the proportion of felspar), in 
too hard and compact a state to yield to the weather, 
fast enough for the purposes of manure. But this 
hardness is not difficult to reduce. By turning it whilst 
red hot, into water, it is rendered quite brittle and 
cnimbly ; and being then mixed with fresh lime and 
water, is made much more susceptible of decomposition ; 
and easily yields part, at least, of its potash. The sur- 
face granite, already so/lened by the weather, will not 
do, having already lost a part of its alkali ; China clay, 
apparently decomposed granite, is almost entirely desti- 
tute of pota^ ; and the soils formed upon granite are 
unproductive, probably from the same cause. 

The chippings and fragments of the solid stone accu- 
mulating at the granite quarries, may be heated with 
turf, in the common lime kilns, and raked down into 
water, as fast as they get red hot ; in which manner 
many tons yer day may be done in one kiln. Thus 
rendered britUe, it may be rapidly crumbled by a water 
power crushing mill. And as turf and water power 
are both plenty about the granite, this rough powder 
might be sold to the fkrmer at a lower price than lime. 

A ton of this powdered granite mixed with a ton of 
fresh lime, being heaped on a thick bed of earth, and 
closed in all round with earth, leaving the top open ; 
water is to be poured on gradually, enough to slake the 
lime entirely, and then all covered in ; the bed of earth 
at the bottom being one or two feet thick, and round 
the sides eight or nine inches ; making good the cracks 
produced by the swelling of the lime in slaking. After 
two or three days it may be xineovered ; the granite 
and slaked lime well mixed up with vrater, to a soft 
mortar; and again all covered in close with earth. In 
this state it may be left two or three months at least, 
and better if longer; keeping it wet and soft. When 
wanted to use, the whole heap should be well mixed 
together, including the earth, which will be Impreg- 
nated with solution of potash* It is then fit for 
spreading. 

Two hundred weight of granite will contain as much 
potash OS a good acre of wheat (say thirty bushels) in- 
cluding the straw. Hence a ton, preparad as above, 
might do (reckoning the time required for decomposi- 
tion, aud the other manures employed,) for two or three 
acres of light soil, once in four or five years. Loamy 
and dunstone soils are not likely to want potash so 
often. But in an article yet untried, we cannot recom- 
mend proportions with much confidence. Experiments, 
at first in a small way, with different proportions, on 
different parts of a field, exhausted of potash, but not 
of humus, and not over-limed, giving Uie whole about 
one hundred weight of bone dust per aere, or a ton 
night-soil, that the crop might not fail for want of 
phosphates, would furnish some indications for future 
guidance. Its durability must be determined in the 
same way ; of course the faster it is decomposed, the 
greater will be its early effects, and the less its per- 
manency. 

The object is to convert the hard crystalline alumino- 
silicate of potash into a crumbly calcareo-silicate of 
potash, much more susceptible to moisture and to the 
weather. Thus prepared, it yields its potash very 
slowly ; and if required more active, it may be melted 
in a reverberatoijy with 10 per cent, of salt; but this 



would add so much to the cost as to pay only where 
granite or felspar requires long carriage, and where 
fuel is cheap. In general it would be better economy 
to make up the activity by quantity, and thus get dura- 
bility at the same time. 

Basalt, or any other rock rich in potash, will answer 
the purpose where granite or felspar is too distant for 
carriage. I am. See. 

October 4th, 1842. J. PniDEAtrx. 

A NEW VARIETY OP CoTTON. — We have upon our 
table a specimen of an improved kind of cotton, which 
is the result of experiments with the Oceana, Mexican 
and Egyptian, of which it is a mixture. Dr. Lovelace 
of Wilkinson county, who is the propagator, furnishes 
with the specimen, only a few of the particulars with 
regard to the plant, which we would be glad to know. 
He says : — ^** The hybrid plant, which for the sake of 
distinction, I have taken the liberty to style Polycarp, 
possesses many peculiarities, some very remarkable, a 
more particular account of which will perhaps be given 
to you at some future day. I will merely remark here 
that, it differs very strikingly in the shape of the stalk, 
leaves, pods, quality and length of fibre of the cotton, 
from either of the other varieties. One of my neigh- 
bors says that, ** it is the most beautiful cotton plant 
that he ever saw, and that he would like to cultivate it, 
if it were for its beauty only :" and another, after ob- 
serving the vast number of bolls and squares upon it, 
<< that it came up exactly to his idea of perfect cotton." 
This cotton has been put into the hands ofjudgu, who 
pronounce it to possess the requisites of fine cotton, but 
express a doubt about its productiveness. Its strength 
is sufiicient, its evenness is its best re commendation^ its 
fibre finer and longer than the common cotton, but not 
in either respects equal to the Sea Island, and its color 
very good. It is, apparently, a green seed. We are 
told that for length of fibre and other qualities of the 
beet cotton, the old Black Seed is preferred, but it does 
not produce enough to make it profitable. This then is 
the desideratum, to get a kind uniting the qualities of 
the finest with the necessary proclivity to yield. The 
Dr. speaks in another part of this letter of the necessity 
of trying this seed another year, in better hand, to learn 
whether it will be profitable to plant. If he finds its 
<< vast number of bowls and squares'' mature to a large 
size and open well, he will have occasion to congratdlate 
himself on the result of his experiments. We bespeak 
a sample of the next season's product, if he meets suc- 
cess, with an account, at length, of his whole experi- 
ment« Will some correspondent who has the Chinese 
cotton, give us the result so far ascertained, of the trial 
now medcing with this plant. — Southern Planter » 

The Cow-Pea. — ^Probably some of our planters do 
not attach sufiicient importance to the cow-pea as a 
means of preserving the fertility of their land. The 
experience of our oldest planters proves that its culti- 
vation is a matter of the first importance. Mr. Michael 
Cordy, of Bayou Sale, informs us, that his land has 
been under cultivation for twenty-eight or thirty yean, 
and during the time it has deteriorated very little. He 
has devoted great attention to the cultivation of the 
oow-pea, which has been the principal means he has 
used for resuscitating his land. He informs us that he 
recently got from New Orleans a new species of pea 
which he considers far superior to the common cow-pea. 
He sows it halfway between each hill of corn, when 
the latter is quite low, and it does not spread so fast as 
the cow-pea, leaving for a considerable time, plenty of 
room to work the com. About the time the com ii 
ripe, it spreads most rapidly and luxuriantly, and yield 
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well. It makes most excellent fodder, and the pea is 
very fine for the table. The new pea will be found a 
most valuable acquisition by our planters. None of the 
Northern grasses, of which we hear so much, can com- 
pare with the pea for fertilizing our soil. What clo- 
ver does for the Northern fanners, the pea does for 
us. — Planter's Banner, La. 

Animal Manttres. — Carcasses consist of bones, 
flesh, fat, and other soA parts. The flesh contains, 
according to chemical analysis, in 100,000 parts, on an 
average, 77,170 parts of water ; 15,800 muscular 
fibre, vessels, and nerves ; 1,900 cdlular tissue ; 2,200 
albumen, and serum of blood ; 1,800 osmazome, -with 
a little lactite of soda, potash, and chloride of lime ; 
150 mucous matter; 900 phosphate of soda, and 80 
phosphate of lime. The muscular fibre, vessels and 
nerves, the cellular tissue, albumen and serum, osma- 
zome and mucous matter, are those substances of the 
flesh which contain abundance of nitrogen, sulphur, 
phosphorus, and chlorine, and possesses a high value 
as a manure. Of much less importance is the fat, 
which in its pure state consists only of carbon, hydro- 
gen, and oxygen ; and it would 1>e still less worth if 
there were not the cellular tissue^ in which the fat is 
contained, to which the manuring quality of the refuse 
of the tallow melter is to be ascribed. 

The flesh of animals dying a natural death soon 
passes into a state of putrefaction, as it is not defi- 
cient in water, and it develops during that process a 
great quantity of ammonia, phosphuretted hydrogen, 
and some other putrid gases, not yet sufficiently 
known ; if, therefore, nothing of these substances is 
to be lost, it must be, as soon as possible, mixed with 
matters which are able to receive and chemically bind 
the gases thus developed. In Belgium the flesh of 
dead animals, or such as have been killod on account 
of being dis«i8ed, is cut immediately into small pieces, 
which are divided over the field, and soon covered by 
ploughing them in. Against this procedure nothing 
can be said, provided the soil contains much humic 
acid, by which the developed ammonia can be chemic- 
ally fixed. Still it is better to cut the flesh of carcasses 
in small pieces, and put it, with moist soil rich in hu- 
mus, into a hole where it may rot, by which means all 
the ammonia will be chemically fixed. The bones 
also, which do not require to be bared of flesh, may 
be 'equally placed in the hole, and aAcrwards taken 
out and used by themselves. We generally find it 
stated that carcasses shotdd be mixed up with quick- 
lime, and thrown into a ditch, where they may decay ; 
but this occasions a considerable loss of fertilizing ma- 
terials, because the greatest portion of the nitrogen es- 
capes. For if a portion of it combines with the oxy- 
gen of the atmospheric air, and forms nitric acid, which 
may enter into chemical combination with lime and 
ammonia, and so becomes nitrate of lime and ammo- 
nia ; still most of the nitrogen combines with hydro- 
gen, and escapes under the fonn of ammonia. 6 ni- 
trogen is not to be wasted, no lime should be added, nor 
is it at all necessary, if the carcasses have been mixed 
with soil rich in humus. 

The J£ntraUs of <iead animals are to be treated in 
the same way as the fiesh, if they are to yield the 
greatest advantage as manures. After they have been 
frequently worked up with hunras soil, and are proper- 
ly decayed, they form an admirable top-dressing ; but 
most always be used in small quantities, or they wUl 
make vegetation push too luxuriantly.— i9pmige^ 

To KEBP Sweet Potatoes. — Level a dry piece of 
earth, so as to form a circle of six feet in diameter ; 
eover it with dry hay, and on this empty the potatoes 
vntfl they form a cone of 4 or 5 fbet high. Over this 



scatter dry grass, and over the grass, place com stalks. 
Cover the whole with earth about a foot deep, without 
any opening. Insert in the ground, around the pile, 
four forked posts, on which rails may be placed to sup- 
port boards to protect the pUe from rain. — Plant, Ban, 

NOTICES or THE PRESS. 

jS Geological Report upon the Fourche Core and Us 
immediate vicinity, by Byrd PotoeU, M. £>., tcith a 
Geological Map, Little Rock, Arkansas. — ^We are in- 
debted to W. W. Stevenson, Esq., for the above brief, 
though valuable report. The author has well set forth 
the money-saving benefits resulting from a knowledge 
of science, in the following remarks. 

'< Geology lies at the foundation of a large portion of 
those great Improvements by which society is ciWlized 
and placed in advance of barbarism. The improv<y 
ment of a country in canals, rail-roads, mining opera- 
tions, and in the discovery of those natural productions 
which are indispensable to the arts of civilized society, 
must advance very slowly, empyrically, and expensive- 
ly, unless guided by the Ughts of Geology. 

^* In Pennsylvania, at the Mauchchunk Coal Mines, a 
company los^ in one cnterprize, $80,000, which could 
have been prevented by three hours' labor of a practi- 
cal geologist ; or, if the company had possessed such a 
knowledge of the science as should constitute a part of 
the education of every gentleman, the occurrence could 
not have happened. Blunders of equal magnitude, but 
not of equal expense, are conmiitte^ to my own know- 
ledge, in every part of this country, in digging and 
boring for salt and iresh waten. It not unfrequently 
happens, furthermore, that articles, indispensable to 
domestic life, are imported, when, at the same time, 
thejLexist, perhaps, upon our own possessions. In confir- 
mation of this remark, we have before us the fact, that 
roof slate has been freighted here from the north, whije 
the same article exists in abundance within three miles 
of the city. It is also true that a comparatively fra- 
gile and decomposable sand-stone has been brought 
from Cincinnati to this place, for architectural purpo- 
ses, when a granite of a more beautiful and enduring 
character, and admirably adapted to the same purpose, 
obtains in great abundance within four miles of the 
city. I thinJc it probable, Airthermore, that hydraulic 
lime has been shipped from Louisville to this place, 
when it might have been procured within the corporate 
limits of the city. Finally, the great abundance and 
variety of geological productions used in, and almost 
indispensable to, the arts of civilized society, which I 
have developed in a few weeks, and that, too, vrithin 
a very small compass, ought to induce every your.g 
man who is receiving an education, and every gentle- 
man of leisure, to devote a liberal porti<Hi of his time 
to this subject.'' We should be happy to increase these 
extracts did our limits permit. 

Miteu deUvendbtfore ike jig, Soe. o/NtweaetU Co. 
JMaware, by Hon, Joe, M, Oanett, of Virgimia — We 
have been favored by the author with a eopy of thi^ 
valuable address, which is characterised by his usual 
sound and poractical views. Few men are doing more 
for the advancement of an enlightened and profitable 
system of husbandry, than Judge Gamett. We recret 
that a want of room prevents our giving a portion cl 
this address to our readers. 

We are indebted to an unknown friend for the Con- 
stitution and Address of the Rensselaer Co. Agl. 
Society. Also, to Messrs. A. J. Downing & Co. of 
Newbnrgh, for a better and more systematised cata- 
logue of the Fruits and Ornamental Trees and Plantt 
of their Nursery, than we have before seen. 
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DUKE OF WELLINQTOn, anvd hr Of. VmU, Trar, N. V, 
Pemobxs.— p^e of Wellingion is a Roan BuU, bred by "Hiomas Bates, Esq. of KirkleaTinRlon, YorVBhire, 
r'T"l'J^!! 'C^^/^. 1839, got br Short T>U, (2621,) Dam Oiford, having obtained the first prJM - 
for the best Short-horacd Co», open to all England, in July, 1839, given by the Royal ARrLcullural Society, 
by Diite of Cleaveland, (1937 1) grand dam Mntchem Cow by Matcbem, (2281,) great gmnd dam by Young 
Wyoyard, (28S9,) sometimea called Yoong Wellington.— (Page 494 Conte'B Hcnl Book.) 
a^^^l '^,V^oH'**^^; bred by Mr. Bateg, got by Belvidere, (1,706,) dam Duchess, (XXXH,) by Second 
Hub^ (1 423,) g. dam Duldiesa, (XIX.) by Second Hubbacl, ( 1,423,) g. g. dam DuchcsS, (XII.) by 
The Earl (646,) R. g. g. dam DnchcM, (IV.) by "f -"""'"> ~ ~ - ~ J — .?..-i._- ., . , ,'.•■.,'„' 
Collin?, by Comet, (155,) g. g. g. g. g. dam by Fi 



two yoang buJls 
linglon, was for sale. 



..,. _, Red Ball (97.) 

re made at the hoepilable mansion of Mr, Vail, we nnderatood him to aaj, that one of the 
of lus beautifn] cow Dutchess, imported from Mr. Bates, and got by the Duke of Wel- 



Salb of Shoet Hokns in England.— it is 
refreshing, to torn from the meagre salei and 
»mall pnces of pure bred animals in our 
country at some of the lats Fairs, to those 
reported from England at the Ag'l Fairs 
dormp Sept. last, in the New Far. Journal. 
Notwithstanding these animals have been 
bred for so long & time, and the fact that 
there are thousands turned over to ^e sham- 
bles annually, the same spirit exists for sos- 
tainmg and improring their breeds, that has 
ever been manirested among those enlight- 
ened breeders. 

L h*' ^V ^'"f'""*"". sale of Short Horns, 
held 17th September, the average price for 
^e entire lot exceeded $150 ©ach. Those 
by CosMcIt, very young, exceeded $170 
each ; while a pur of twin heifers bronirht 
675 dollars. * 

Ur. Bmith, of Weat Rsmd, eold his entire 



herd. The 2 yr. old bull Lord Adoiphus 
Fairfax, by Sir Thomas F. sold for $275 } 
aod the 7 yr. old cow Nectarine, by Norfolk, 
the sire of Sir Thomas Fairfax, sold for 
$750. The average price was about $165 
each. Four bulls, the get of Cossack, were 
lately sold for $1000 each, 

300 SA«g> were sold in lots of 10 each, at 
nearly $tO per head. 

When we consider the extensive depree- 
sion of the times, and the multiplicity of im- 

[irovcd animals in England, together ivithth* 
arge lota of cattle, exceeding 100, these ars 
encouraging prices. Let not our American 
breedets despair. We shall have remuner- 
ating times yet, for such as have choio* 
animals. Breeders and consumers in this 
country, will yet open their eyes to the great 
advantages of improved stock, and such as 
oorefnlly, and patientiy, and intelligantly eon- 
tinue their operations, will er« long meetdw 
reward of their labor. 
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The New Englami) Fabmer. — We are greatly in- 
debted to the editor of this valuable work, for the spon- 
taneous greeting offered us in his last number, which 
he may be assured we cordially reciprocate. Twenty- 
one volumes of this well sustained paper, arc a safficient 
guarantee of its value and usefulness. 

White Carrots, at a field crop, — ^We have else- 
where than in our paper, had frequent occasion to call 
attention to this valuable variety of roots, and we are 
glad to find in the N. £. Farmer, a notice which in- 
duces us again to speak on this subject. 

It states that B. Y. French, Esq., near Boston, 
Mass., raised this year over 22 tons per acre, on ground 
not particularly well prepared for roots. He attributes 
lus success principally to sttb-aoil plowing this land, in 
the spring of 1841. In addition to its being prover- 
bially a great yielder, it possesses another important 
advantage in deriving a great ix>rtion of its nutriment 
from the atmosphere, and the beet-like protrusion of its 
roots above the surface, render it much easier to gather 
than the ordinary carrot. We have cultivated them 
for years, and speak advisedly on the salject. 

Mediterranean Wheat. — ^We see this variety of 
wheat is very much lauded of late, as being proof againat 
the fly, mildew, and rust. Some who have raised it, 
however, inform us that they have not realized in its 
cultivation, all the advantages claimed for it, and that 
in these respects it is not better than many other kinds 
raised. We advise all who can try the experiment 
fairly and impartially, and at not too great expense for 
seed, to do so. ^ Prove all things, and hold fast that 
whieh is good,'' should be the motto of every intelligent 
farmer. 

Prices or Long Wool. — ^We are told by wool deal- 
ers in this city, that the long wool from the Cotswold, 
Leicester, and Lincolnshire Sheep, is now worth in 
this market, 23 cents per pound. Attempts are about 
being made in the United States, for the manufacture 
of worsted stuffs from this wool. The large quantity 
now produced in this country, the requisite skill in 
manufacturing, and a protective tariff combined, will, 
it is hoped, make the experiment entirely successful. 

Salt and other Condiments for Animals. — ^All 
domestic animals should be abundantly furnished with 
Aalt, A supply kept within their reach at all timea is 
best. Their comfort, thrift, and health is essentially 
dependant on this. Horses and pigs should have ashes 
occasionally given them in their food, in addition, and 
the latter ought at all times, when confined in pens, to 
be supplied with charcoal, as, besides being a medicine, 
it is a cheap and valuable /ooc2. Lime, or ckalky whidi 
is another form of lime, may, with great advantage, be 
given to horses and cattle, or placed within their reach, 
80 ihAt they can use it as nature dictates. Clay is fre- 
quently sought for by horses and eaten with avidity, 
and we believe with decided benefit to their health. 
A fine stud we kept for some years, always ate it 
when within reach, and a heartier, healthier, or more 
easily kept horse we never saw. 

Warm Shelter for Animals. — ^If our farmers knew 
the saving of food, which resulted fh)m supplying their 
dumb beasts with warm, dry shdter during the winter, 
they would find their inttrai dictated a policy, which 
their princ^de urges in vain« If kmnanity fails to 
move them to a reform in this matter, we hope the love 
of the aU-engrosnng dollar may. 

SoAKiNo Corn for Horsbs.— There Is a gnat tar- 
ing in feeding hones irHhMolEtd com, Wbeafeddry, 



they do not masticate it well, and when it enters the 
stomach, the nutriment is not thoroughly extracted. 
Alter feeding on dry com for some days, we have found 
that horses refbse it altogether, or take it only in verj' 
small quantities, owing to soreness in their teeth and 
gums, and when compelled by hunger to eat it, it ia 
swallowed almost entirely whole, and of course with 
little or no benefit to them. By soaking it in the ear 
in two casks, to be fed out alternately, they will eat it 
freely, cob and all. Two bushels soaked, are worth 
three dry. If they refuse to eat at first, they should be 
starved to it, and when once accustomed to the soaked, 
they prefer it to the dry. 

Comparative coet ofPonx. and Cotton. — The S. W. 
Farmer, in a long and careful calculation, estimates 
the cost of producing pork at rather less than one-half 
the cost of producing cotton, pound for pound. We 
like to see these estimates with the data on which they 
are founded ; but we opine the calculation for poric 
raising, will be very much affected by the lnm£ of animal 
fed ; as the improved breeds might lessen the cost ma- 
terially, while some of the ahovel none, would increase 
it to several times the cost of the cotton. 

Eclipse. — The ceUbrated jimerican Horse Edipse, 
twenty-eight and a half years old the 24th of Novem- 
ber, is now in full health and vigor, and for sale by Mr. 
Wm. Dodd, Greorgetown, Ky. We are not aware of any 
well authenticate horse, that can boast as much at his 
age, and after undergoing so much service. 

New Disease in Swine. — ^We have received an in- 
teresting and important letter from Dr. A. Campbell, 
of Middletown, Ohio, describing a disease which has 
lately been prevalent among swine in his neighbor- 
hood, and the treatment of a few cases, and are promi- 
sed a more full detail hereafter. Dr. C. need not fear 
that the dignity or laurels of his profession will suffer 
in this or any other quarter, by attending to, and 
describing the disease of any of the animal creation, ^ 
however humble. When the late distressing epidemic * 
broke out in England among cattle, sheep and swine, 
the Royal Ag. Soc. thought it a subject worthy of ap- 
pointing a special commission of the ablest and most 
experienced Veterinary Surgeons, to investigate and re- 
port upon it. Members also of tilie medical profession, 
and those too who stood high in it, volunteered much 
time and attention to the same snbject in their respect- 
ive neighborhoods. 

After spealdng of several lossea sustained by Mr. 
Hendrickson, of Middletown, one of which was Royal 
Charlie, a fine boar pig by Windsor Castle, the very 
picture of his sire, and for which Mr. H. had repeat- 
edly refused $60, being of enormous sixe and very fine 
in all his parts, he says, ** When first attacked, they 
lose the use of their limbs, become as cold as a mass of 
ice, the tongue and mouth turn purple, and they die in 
fVom six to ten hours. They resemble precisely the 
eases of cholera that I often witnessed here in 1833 and 
4, in the collapsed stage, and in the eongestion of all the 
internal viscera, with an almoet sospended circulation. 

When Kenilworth was attacked, Mr. Hendrickson 
sent for me, and I went up immediately. I hope you 
will consider it no descent fVom professional dignity for 
an M. D., backed by some half doien diplomas from 
distinguished Medical Societies, to doctor a pig. I 
was disposed to lauffh at Mr. H. about his lamentatioDi^ 
over the death of JKoyal Charlie, but when I came to 
see Kenilworth prostrated — a fallen giant — a Sam»>n 
shorn of his locks, I oould scarcely r^rain from mani- 
festing the same childish feeling. He was nnable to 
rise, and I bled him under the tongue, rubbed wilk hot 
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sonp-aods, gave him 12 ox, linsee'l oil, ) ilr. Cayenne 
jwppcr, 2 K. spifits lurpentine. This was on the 27th 
Oct., Rnd the result was^ tlial reaction was completely 
cflablished. On the 30th he gol upand walked across 
Ilia tot, took some inilt<,and we supposed that he would 
ccrtnioi) v:Qovfr, but were disappoiiiled by finding Lim 
lifel.*s o:i the following morning. When opened, his 
lunr! were fjnnd la be perfectly filled with dork gum. 
moiig blood, and an nbscess fonned containing a consi- 
derable quantity of matter, if Uie remedy could have 
been applieil a little sooner, I think we should have 

As a prevenlive to this disense, Dr. Campbell re 
mends occasionally a small quantity of sulphur wilh 
charcoal, or ptarl ashes miiet! in their food ; that the 
stock ehould be housed if possible, al night, and be suf- 
fered to run ont on dry ground through the day. Ashes 
ire know to be a good preventive, or n little lye, and 
salt as ix mailer of course, miied in their food. 

AsiERrcAK Flocb. — It is aaserted by one of the most 
eminent bakers in London, that American flour wi)l 
absorb from 8 to 14 per cent, more, of its own weight 
ofwRter in mannfaeturing it into bread or biscuit, than 
the English wheal. Mrs. Rumdell slates in her ■' Do- 
mestic Cookery," that white 14 lbs. of American flour 
will make 2 1 i lbs. bread, the same quantity of English 
flour will produce but 18i lbs. This fact wilt explain 
trhat ne have said in another article in this No., on 
the subject of wheat. We have numerous specimens 
of English and American wheal of Eimilar varieties, 
and the Englisl^ is aliaosi invariably o larger nnd 
plumper berry than the American. We attribute tliis 
to the longer time required for ripening in that cooler, 
damper climate, by which it absorbs and retains a 
tatter quaatity of water. Ours, on the contrary, in 
ripening under a dry, hot sun, evaporates a larger pro- 
portion of the water, and leaves the farina in a more 
condensed state ; and when eipoied a^n to moisture 
in cooking, it absorbs the additional quantity above 
f tated. This iii aa important fact, of which the dealer 
andeonsninet should Ik fully aware. 

We see our southern friends claim tiiis qaality ei- 
clunively for their own wheat, which is doablless true 
in part, but not wholly in comparison with English. 
It is a well known and lDn|; established priaei pie, other 
things being equal, that a warm and dry climate gi*ei 
a richer grain than a cokl moist one. 

Cow Pu at a/ertiiittr — a Mto varittv. — We eall 
the attention of oar Soathem readen to a brief artiGle 
from (he Franklin Planter's Banner, La,, on the sub- 
ject of introducing the Cow Fea extensivdy as an uti- 
de of food, and as a fertiliser. Now ia tile time to 
commence and sustain a vigorotis ryiitm of trnprvM- 
ment in tluir toilt, before they shall have been re- 
duced by severe cropping. An ounce of prevention is 
better ttian a pound of core. 

AoRicoLTiraAt FAnt. — The notices and reports of 
the different Fain for 1B42 hare crowded oat much im- 
portant matter fium this number. But we have de- 
voted a lat^e space to them, as they are of a practical 
character, and Uterefore especially wnrthy the farmer's 
attention. 

.J* ijitporlaol artidt on (As rAjtd of timr AgrienitttnA 
ExparU is crowded out of our present Damher. It wiU 

QT" SmscKipTtOKs TO otTK woKK may be made to com- 
mence with the Orst of Jannary next, and contiaae for 
OM ytar, at the option of snbseribera. The Janaarr 
number will be the lOth of the pie»ent volume, but a* 
we atereotypa the woili, snbscribert are at liberty to 
begin with *nch numbers as they chooae. It !■ deHia- 



DiMENSloNS 0/ Ihe thoroush-bred Skori Horn Htifti 

aboiil 5 ytars old, raiiid ftj Ed, Tonkint, Ktq'.. c 

GloacfslcT Co., N. J., ichich took tlie fmt premiiii 

forfai catlU, al HuJm.IiuliluliJgiUMttural i.'ioi 

tn Octobtr, 1842, open to tht U. Slalti. 

Lenitt'i of head . , , .19 

Girth of throat . , , .,32 

Lenath from root of horn to pin bone . 7 6 

Do of neck to shoulder point . 1 9 

Do do and slioiilder to place of girth 3 

Girth . . , , . a r, 

Do offlank . . . .86 

Widlh across hips or buckles . .26 

Do throughroundbone, orthurI,oraAcr hip 1 H 

Do do flank . . . 1 ]0 

HeiKhtto tDpof hips . . ,50 

Do do shoulders . . i 

Distance between fore knees inside, in usual 

position . . . ,12 

Depth between top of shoulder and brisltel 3 4 
Width through shonMere . . .25 

Girth of fore ancle ... 7 

Do hind do ... . 9 

From point of hip or huckle to pin bone 2 3 

From hip or huckle to hock or gambril . 3 7 

From hip to shonkler blade. . .29 

Live weight alimaitd al about 3000 lbs. 



capacltT irlll be rniulrcd, and n null i 
liithcn«kiiadriinnliiglaol>. Tnncli 
lite ftbuve oilvr* a better iiidiic«n)«nt ih 
AildrtM Llw cillioii nf OiLi paper. 






HORN BOLL, a yean old 9U April lut, 

-Am A)pl^unuiM,aiaf tlienbKnb^r"7t >KnJ. 



wiToritaBoourb*):. on Uw ita itaora, etfbl nl1« nomlhequii- 
uuM Perrr. ibm ftmi Uut of RmsvUh. and i!i|D|.A*»ni nia 
two olhen, Bcfulnt'i Landing and Port RIclioHuid. 

Tb* coMltkHi of t<M Fana—tba civnt, TsJae. and pnetleal uae- 
filtaeil of llw tM U i uH i—a u and lis pen liar ■draal^es. irenlB- 
dmtly kinwn. II bai beca trnpcnvad In a ••» u »iw(-> i, •■•. 
ceptlblsorriifUMliitdliMnnDl'Uilnyu 
Includhif an appnprMa aiooinMof wir--" 
raring a modanidy rieniBd taUdin^'- 
purc&HFr, « Uh object li mtrtlT " 
anotJier luaeeptLble of oqunl prutucL 




pfopof >icd ftom and cob* 

■nn« Imnrored cuIUvUiM 

"*"' " wBlra 

u R^T. LFNDERHILL, 



SBSili 



duo, HflalBt, Ac, itaat tbcr will rtueallj rtpin well and prodae* 
gnodfivH«%B>i|mMadtaB0MDrih«Ngntnra, allibe Wester^ 
khUleasdasubaaSMM Octab<r,lM^ 
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ReTtew of fbe Market— Gontenti. 



lUBTIBW OV TUB UABKET. 

PrlcM Current 1b New-Tork, NoTember 83, 1813, 



ASHES, Pots, per 100 lb 

PeftTis* do« ••••••«•*■••• ••••••••• 

BEESWAX, Yellow, per lb 

COTTON, LoiiiBiiinfli, do 

Upland, do 

Florida, do 

Alabama, do. ■••..•.•••■••.•• 

FEATHERS, American, live, per lb 

FLAX, American, per lb • 

FLOUR, Northern and We«iem,yia Erie Ca- 
nal, per bbL 

do. TiaN. Orleans. 

Southern, per bbL 

RYE,perbbI 

MEAL, Com, per bbL 

do. perhhd 

WHEAT, Western, per bushel, 

Southern, do 

ETE. Northern, per bushel, 

CORN, do. do 

Southern, du 

BARLEY, perboshel, 

OjLTS^ Northern, per bushel, 

Southern, do. 

PEAS. Field, do 

BE ANSL White, per bushel, 

CLOVER SEBD.perlb. 

TIMOTHY SEED, per tierce of 7 bu 

FLAX SEED, rousn, do. do 

clean, do. do 

RICE, per 100 lb. 

HEMr, Russia, per ton, 

American, water rotted do 

HOPS, first sort, per lb. 

LEAD, Pig, per lb. 

Sheet and Bar, perlh. 

On«, Linseed, American, per gaL 

PLASTER OF PARIS, first quaUtj, per ton, 

unground Uo. .•... 

BEEFMess, perbbl 

Prime, dp 

Cargo, do. 

PORKfMess^ do 

Prime, do 

L ARD , per lb 

BUTTER, best Table, per lb 

Western, good, per lb 

Shipping, do 

CHEESE, In boxes and casks, per lb. 

HAMS, Smoked, per lb. ..., 

Piclcled, do. 

Shoulders, smoked. •••.•• •... 

BEEF, Smoked, do 

SALT, LlTerpoM, ground, sack 

do. fine, do. .•••..••.•• 

SUGAR, New Orleans, per llv •..••••. 

TOBACCO, Virginia, do 

Kentucky, do. •••••• 

TALLOW, AmoriGan, do. 

•WOOL, American Saicony fleece, per lb 

Full blood Merino do. do. •••. 
Half tothree'foorthsdo. do. .... 

Nativotohalf do. do. .••. 

-miEEP PELTS, each, ....• 

RAY.jwr lOOIb 

POTATOES, new, per bushel, 

E068, perlOO, 
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RixiRKs. -The only material change wo note, is a slight ad 
Ytaee in /our, which will nmbahly be snsuinod throagb the wii»- 
Iftr; and a decline in 9rovi9i9»«. ITm/ is rather firm. Wesuln 
Join remarks from an £iiglisb paper on oar provltiomr abroad. 

I*lTerpo«l and Aaorlcaa ProTlsloa Markoty Nor. S. 

Chbbsk— In this article we are Improvliig In prices, and good Is 
freely taken at an advance of 3s to 4s per cwt. Our stock conilit- 
oes small, and Is all ezpeeted to be taken off at the jmiriie sale 8ita 
insc., where we think 56s or 56s will be obtained ror rery prime 
lots. BKir— This srtiele still moves very heavily, and may be 
■aid to be quite out of ftivor with the publie, arislnff no doubt, ftom 
the old cause of bad curing and poeking. Only 800 barrels have 
been taken since the 8th ult, for oonsurapUon. Fine Canada com- 
naads 45s per barrel, while the best U. Stilos will not bring over 
SSa. Poax— Since oar but we have had considerable sales of this 
article at improyed rates, for tlie very best, whtek is deeidedly get- 
ting Into fkvor. Since the 8th ult, when the donr came down to 
fis per cwt., there have been taken 3300 taarrefai fbr consumpdon, 
•M about 000 barrels for export. Obolee parcels ai« freely taken 
«t 44s to 48r per barrel, duty paid, and om lot of vety pvhne Unit* 
ed States hss commanded 54s duty peM. Haiia--Very piime are 
ttlll In demand, and Ste per cwt. has been obtafaied. The demand 
for Wet Hams Is very moderaie, atlabig daaMleiM. from the very 
had mJmner in which they are eat and eared. Laav— The de- 
■and for thb article Is ftfllbierearing. For ▼efyflae. Sis might be 
abtelnsdandtheTaltowOhaadtawara aoiraBahta ttaaMddllBgl 
iM tfi a ftilui sorts at SJs, sad wn parr " 



New York Cattle Marketr-Nov. 31. 

At Market, 1300 head of fresh eaule ; 40 cows and calves, and 
S300sliecp aiiti lambs. PRicKfl— Uecf Cattle were dull, sitd tviees 
ran|«Hi ni 11 25 cents per cwt. lower than last week, ami we give 
$8 60 a 96 25 as the range at preaont ; 875 led over. Cows and 
Ualvufl— All at market but 8 sold at from $25 a $36 Shtcp and 
Lambs— All nt market s<jld at from $1 to $2 33 for lambs, aitd SI 85 

to »4 25 for sheep. 

Works iiertaiuiiig to Agriculture for aale by »ax- 
toil & Milea, 805 Broadway. 

Johnson's Blem«mt8 of Agricultural Chemistry aiid Geology, 50 
cents: Do. do. 1 vol. 12mo. $1; Gray's B.Uanical Text Book, 
$1 50; Lindlpy*s Horticulture, $1 85; Cray's Agricultural riiimis. 
try, f 1 00 ; Downirw's Landscape Gardening, $8 50 ; do. Cot- 
tage Residences, $2 50; Leiblg*8 Organic Chemistry, &c At. 

Orders from sny part of the United dtate* punctually attended 
to, St ihe cheap cash book store. 80g Broadway. 

SAXTON & MILES, 
PUBLISHERS A KB BOOKSELLERS, 

205 BROADflVAY— NEW YORK. 
WhoUsale and Retail Dealers in Theological, Classical^ 
Jgriculturaly HeaUhy Miscellaneout and School JMes. 
S. &: in. ititcnd keeping a full supply of all works relating to 
Agrieuhore and Its Improvensent, and to the sclencos connected 
therewith ; and to make tlieir store a DxpoTy where the pAaHKR 
ssraciALLi can find any thing he may wish, whether pertaining 
to his business or otherwise ; and also where he can ffend his or- 
ders for books, with the confidence that thoy will be promptly and 
faithfltlly attendi^ lo. 

THE HEALTH ALMANAC w<m. thb YEAR 1843.— 
Devoted to the Law which regnlaies the atUmaly origin 
naUy designed far ihe Spirit of Mam — By a Yeoxta- 
BLE Eater. 

COWTENT8.-.tt |Bl na i eB aad Solstices.. EcHpses in the Tear 
1843— Calendar, with Maxims on Health, Law, Policy and Mind 
--Agricultural SuiUstlcs of the U. & far Hon. H. L. BIsworth— 
Mastication— Life— Milk— Not hina made ii^ vain— The Stomach 
and Internal Canal— Worms In Living Creatures— On Swine's 
Flesh as food— Original Food of Man— Relation of Man and Wife 
—Relation of Parent and Child— Preparation of Bread Stuff- 
Bread Making— Hesd Ache— Life and Death— Formation nf the 
Teeth— Bankrupts— Batbia—Claery answered- Disease and Pain 
—Bathing— Sleep— Dreaming— General Dififerenccs of the Sex<-s of 
the Animal and V«etable Kingdom— Rates of Postage, ^^c 

Publlabed by SAXTON ft MILES, 906 Broadway-Vriee 6 ornis 
single copy ; 37 1*9 eeuls per doz.$ 99 50 per 100 { 90 dnls. per 1000 

R. H. HENDRI0K 80N. 

MIDDLETOWK, BUTLER COUNTT, OHXQy 
Is now prepared to All orders for ihoroogh^faRd Berkshire Fi^ 
Aom the late imported boan Windsor Castle and Earl Craven, and 
twen^ choice sows purchased of A. B. Allen, a pan of hk recent 
importation. Pigs in pahs from this soperlor stock will be famished 
substantially caged and dcdivered on tkaeanal at Middletoiwo, or on 
board steamboat at Cincinnati, from 990 to #50, according to age 
and quality. Order^^aocompaided with cash, will slways secure 
the pref erenoe. 

ALSO— Pigs bred ftom the snperii boar KenUwmth, of a stock of 
thelaigest and finest kinds of white hop hi England, also impnrtod 
by Mr. Allen lest October, crosKd on the splendhl Isige wbhc Mi- 
ami hogs of this coaatiy. The Miaaaki hove been long noted for 
tlicir laige sixes. Animals of this breed have occadnnally cnme 
up to the enormous weights of 1900 and 1400 Iha., and it in believed 
that the cross of KenQworthon them, arfll earfly attain the wrig his 
or TOO to 1000 lbs. at 18 months and two years old, if wvll fntird. 
Pigi of this eross $85 per pair, caged and delivered as above. Reft-r 
to the edltorg of this paper. 

OBOHABD GRASS SEED, 
Op the firit quality, ihle yesr's growth. Oi-ders received nt the 
Odice of the Am Agriculturist, where a sample may be seen. 

CsMiaiita of tkla Matbar. 
Bfitatlal. — Composition wul culuvation of Clay land, 
Varioties of Wheat and cultivation. 
Silk Raising, Reeling, and Silk gut. 
Storing Roots for winter, 

Boport Aom the Acri Dep. of the American Institute, 
New York State Fair Reports, 
Jefferson Ca and Waditngton Co. Fairs. I 
Cacreapandattoa.— Baikshka Oo. Fak, j 
Hamiishke, Hanupden, ami Franklin Co. Fairs, 
Hartford Co. Fafar, 
New Haven Co. Fohr, 
Cultivation o' the Grape and Strawberry, 
City Manarei^ 

Bermuda Grass Cariag Haaaa— To Correqiondeots, 
ftelactlOBa.-^ilicatc of Potash in Felspar and Granho, 
New Variety of Cotton— The Oow pea, 
Anfaaal Manures— Storing Sweet Potatoes, J 
Ifaiioaaal thalPraa% I 

€at aad Padlgrea of Wettii«toQ— Edltor^s TaMa, 
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AcrteaUBM U tka moit bakltlifHI, tbe ma« b 

New-Yorfc, JaHOary, 1843. 



A. B. Allkh, and R. L. Au-m, Editon. 



Saitoij & Mile*, Fnblishera, 305 Broadwaj. 



AOHICUIiTDRIST 



in Iffi™, ' ™ ' 

MsCafteawfllUHDl te «, U nmiticd u « time, ftw o 
ESE^&a ^Ji °™™'^'***^°^ IK b Itai BUM whin Hh 
^rUrtMB C%« will bl Ml te •U, It mnllM *• tbtrrs. 

Bdilan of »■*•»■««• natidH lUi W«k, wUl ks Ibrnktwdi 

OomnMUIiM ■ iiFriiimlihuiiillii tli* UlMi « i>4bUili« 

fC^PMtawaian uv pamltta* hr law ts sb- 
■ I m» aaoMr nr SabMHptlBBa, ftva of poaUts*. 



!«i",aBartin 



TO DUa FATROTIS. 

Im uBuing tbe'Tenth No. of the American 
Agriealttuist, wa cwiuot refrain from wiah- 
ii^ «nr ffieuda tlw compliment! of the aea- 
•on, aod ma^ they, one and all, live to enjoy 
nuny » coming merry ChrisUnaB and h&opy 
New Ye«r. They will find this numlSsr 
hssdaMaely emboUisbed vid abouodinc in 
valuable origiaal matter. We could bare 
•tally made it uuirtlg originai, aa well aa 
al| the premding niuibera, but have prefer- 
red tbe courae of inaertiDg occaBional ex- 
tracts from our cotemporories. when Rijited 
to our purpose and of a raluable kind. Any 
one of thoM, or of ibe excflllaat articlea con- 
tributed by oar eoTTeepondefllB, is not uofre- 
quently worth tile Bubscriptioa price of thia 
paper. 

Onr cori«apODdaooe ia extensiv^ embrac- 
ing not onlythe difi«VMrt Stetea and Territo- 
riea of tbe Union, but tbe Britisb PrqrinoeB, 
and foreign lands. We have talc^a meaanifla 



to still further increase these entertaining and 
instructive communications, and also to add 
greatly to the embellishments of our periodi- 
cal. It is our intention to make tbe fortk- 
coming volume fully equal, if not superior, 
in matter and embellishments, to any Agri- 
cultural paper in America; and although 
some may nare the advantage of a longer 
standing before the public, we hope we may 
be considered equally well entitled to patron- 
age. Will our friends then, eome forward 
to our assistance, end aid us with an efficient 

Eatronage, and increased exertions in onr be- 
alfl 

If each of the subscribers we now hare, 
would procure ns five additional names, we 
think our subscription list would be equal to 
that of any kindred paper. It is very easy 
for one and nil to do this, and then they 
would be entitled to a tixth copy gratii, and 
have the consciousness of being «o- workers 
with us, in elevating and enlightening the 
agricultural class — the bulaark of Ihe Repab- 
lic, aud of aiding in epreadinff such inferma* 
tloQ among it, as ranks second only to sacred 
and moral literature. 

We feel under particalar obligations to the 
press for the kind things alrea^ said of oi, 
and as this is a perioawhen new subscrip- 
tions to agricultural periodicals frequently 
commence, we again throw ourselves upon 
its indulgence, and shall be still more in- 
debted by its future notices of our contin- 
ued publication, and wbepever It is compati- 
ble to, copy this notice, we desire greatly 
(hat it fioy be done. 
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ICT Postnuutera will please act as agents 
when agreeable with other duties, and also 
procure suitable agents for us. It is believed 
that not one in twenty of the farmers' families 
in America is yet reached by agricultural 
publications, and all would be conferring an 
inestimable good upon this most numerous, 
useful, and indispensable of all other classes 
of our citizens, by inducing them to subscribe 
for and read more works of this kind. 

The American Agpriculturist is stereotyped 
and back numbers can always be furnished, 
and having now an extensive and fast increase 
ing circulation, it has become an excellent 
means of advertising. 

We have received a great many flattering 
testimonials of our course in, and conduct of, 
this paper; but as we choose to give our 
readers practical useful matter in these pages, 
in preference to any thing which can be con« 
strued into self-raunting and puflTs, we shall 
close this address to our patrons, by saying 
that we do not feel the less grateful for their 
kind expressions and good wishes, and it 
shall be our humble endeavors to still further 
merit them. 



To«r 1« England— No 0. 

English Horses. — Notwithstanding what 
has been said about the degeneracy of the 
horses of England, the best informed we 
met abroad, think that on the whole, they 
are still improving. The forced mush- 
room growth they now give their racers, and 
above all, the early age at which they are 
brought on to the turf are, however, exceeding- 
ly prejudicial to their strength and endur- 
ance, if not to their s^eed, and if persisted 
in, must ultimately, if it has not already, ma- 
terially inpure the breed in these most desir- 
able qualities. There are, however, some 
exceptions to the above observations. Hark- 
away, for .example, is a real phenomenon, and 
is thought to be equal to any thing England 
ever bred. He is a horse of remarkable 
speed and of prodigious power and substanee, 
standing within an inch of 17 hands, of great 
bone and muscle, and is considered among 
tmfmen, as the very perfection of form for a 
?aee-horse. According to the official report, 
he won the Goodwood cup at five years old, 
carrying 130 lbs., performing the distance 52} 
miles m 4 m. 58 s., but according to 
another report, it was done in 4 m. 27 s., 
which would have been at the rate of a mile 
in 1 m. 37 s., but English time is very 
loosely kept, and but little to be depended 
on, nniesB reported by our own countrymen. 
There is no doubt but Harkaway isas good 



and fast a horse as Firetail, Eclipse, or Fly« 
ing Childers ever was ; although it is said of 
the latter, that he run a mile in one minute, 
and of the former that he performed the same 
distance in 1. m. 4 sec. But this time is not 
authenticated, and is, withal, so incredible, 
that it should be rejected as totally unworthy 
of record in the ciedenders of veritable rac- 
ing. 

We could not but admire the beauty 
of form and g^eat size of the English colts. 
Most of them stood 15 hands high when 
brought out at two and a half years old, and 
some of them were full 16 hands ; and as a 
celebrated jockey remarked to us, ^' it was 
really wonderful what the young things 
would do,'' and this sententious expression 
of the shrewd jockey, seems to be the whole 
gist of the thing, its sport and excitement. 
But to us it was a painful sight to see 
animals reared with such care and expense, 
one half of them broken down in trainins^, 
and the larger share of the other hjilf in early 
racing, and then cast like worthless weeds 
away ; whereas, had they been kept till five 
years old before being brought out, they 
miffht have proved of some value, at least, as 
saddle horses, and for light cavalry. In one 
particular, however, we will give tne English 
credit over the Americans, they usually make 
but one mn, and to be called upon for four, 
five, and as it sometimes happens with us, 
even six heats, would be consiaered here, as 
we wish it universally was everywhere else, 
as the very height of cruelty, and an indicta- 
bk offence. But this is a painful subject to 
dwell upon, and little interesting to the agri- 
culturist ; we will therefore pass it over, merelv 
premising that owing to the manner in which 
English norses are now bred, it seems to be 
generally thonffht, at least on the westeni 
side of the Atlantie, thev would prove no 
match for our racers in aeep mud and over 
hard gravelly courses at four mile heats.* 

The hunters of England are now nearly 
thorough-bred, are strong made, clean lim^ 
ed animals, stonghter and more compact 
than the racer usually is, and remindini 

* Some object to this oonchidon as too hasty, and say, 
for example, that Lady Elinbeili at Hve years old, car- 
rying 136 lbs. nut four milet at the Doacastcr oouie, 
in 1833, in 7 nu 36 fiee. time almost as good as that of 
Fashion's late unequalled race in America of iame age, 
and carrying only 111 lbs. But we are confident, on 
the fine elastic toif of the eonrses of EngUuid, thst a 
horse can carry more weight with greater case than 
over the hacder and moteanelasCic covises in Ameciei, 
bat as a diBcnssioa of this subject is more proper lor a 
Tnrf Register than this paper, we shall fiirbear enter- 
ing Airthar upoa it. 
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tts of our finest high-bred carriage*hor8e8, 
such as the more dashy cits prefer for a dis- 
plw in Broadway, or upon the Third avenae. 

Carriage horses differ but little from those 
among us, save that they are usually larger, 
16 hands being the general height, and we 
have occasionally seen them in most superb 
shape in the London parks, full 17 hands 
high. The stam coaches, omnibuses, cabs, 
&c., are recruited from the broken down 
hunters and condemned carriage horses, and 
are of course wofuUy cursed with grease, 
corns, founders, spavins, broken wind, and 
the whole catalogue of horse diseases, so 
much so, as to make one's heart ache at 
times, to ride after them ; and the cabs, es- 
pecially, in the appartnt age and condition 
of their horses, would occasionally bring 
Mr. Pickwick's ride to the Golden dross to 
memory* 

*'How old is that horse, my friend 1" in- 
quired Mr. Pickwick, rubbing bis nose with 
the shilling he had reserved for the fare. 

** Forty-two," replied the driver, eyeing 
him askant. 

^' And how long do you keep him out at a 
time V inquired Mr. Iickwick, searching for 
farther information. 

^^ Two or three veeks,'' replied the man. 

'^ Weeks !" said Mr. Pickwick, in astonish- 
ment — and out came the note-book anin. 

**He lives at Pentonwill, when he's at 
home," observed the driver, coolly $ *^ but we 
seldom takes him home, on account of his 
veakness." 

*^ On account of his weakness I" reiterated 
the perplexed Mr. Pickwick. 

'^He always iSsUs down, when he's took 
o«t o' the cab," continved the driver, ^ but 
when he's in it, we bears [reins] him up 
werry tight, and takes him in werrjr abort, 
so he can't werry well fall down, and we've 
got a pair o' precious large wheels on, so 
when he does move, they runs after him, and 
he must ffo on— he can't help it." 

Even ue very gentlemanly and intelligent 
coiichnien, who otherwise make themsdves 
so agreeable on the road, have a cruel art, 
with their long lashes, of striking the ears of 
the jaded horaes till they bleed, when they 
fiag under other punishment^ and are fearful 
to fall belund the set time of completing their 
stage. 

As for trotters and a fast -e&dnring com* 
paet roadster, we hope no one will consider 
Qs prejudiced when we say, that we think 
Bngland is inferior to America east of the 
AMemnies. We easily bestt the best Eag* 
lish horses on their ow& grooad, with what 



would be considered now as third rate trot* 
ters with us. They attribute this superiority 
merely to better training and riding j but ac- 
cording to our limited observation, we found 
agpreat difference in the antsio/^, for a few of 
our friends had American horses here with 
which we could make the comparison, and 
they struck us as being for their size, better 
boned, more muscular, powerful, and com- 
pact. In fact we cannot better express our- 
selves, than by saying, if the power of an 
English 16 hand horse, with a refinement of 
bone, were compressed to the size of 15 
hands, this would then be the American with 
his enlarged strength, and a better and quick* 
er action. There is no doubt but our drier 
climate and silicious soil, tend greatly to the 
hardening and refinement of bone, and for- 
mation of superior muscle with less flabby 
flesh in all horses bred east of the moun- 
tains. 

The Galloways of England are much like 
our snug little horses of the north, but we 
found nothing here which we thought equal 
to the Frendi Canadian, or like our Narra- 
ganset pacers, or those of Indian breed and 
celebrity. Nor have we any^ing so small 
and pretty in return, as the Dartmoor, Welsh| 
and Shetland ponies, now so well known 
among us by recent importations. 

The large cart horse is used here more 
than any other kind for agricultural purposes^ 
and is especially necessary in London and 
other old towns, to conduct the heavy loads 
of the brewer and coaknan, in ponderous 
carts and wagons through the narrow crook- 
ed streets, hiumesaed in single file. These 
animals are very large, generally 16^ to 17 
hands high, and sometimes 18 hands. Some 
of diem are good walkers, and being very 
powerful, are not without merit; but thev 
are great consumers, and have too much 
flabby flesh to suit our taste. The long 
coarse hair on their legs from the knee joint 
down, is very objectionable, and when work- 
ed in a heavy sou, it gathers a great mass of 
clay to each leg, which adds several pounds 
weight to their feet, and makes^one think of 
a condemned criminal working with a chain 
and ball attached to him for ponishmetit. 
This long hair also makes them subject to 
the. grease^ as we were informed, a very un- 
pleasant disease of the feet. 

Superior stallions of this breed, however, 
cemmand not nnfrequently a large price, ana 
have sometimes sold as high as i6 1,000. 
Those we saw in Sussex we thought the 
finest and best of this breed. They had very 
little of tho objeetional ksg hair vpoh the 
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' legs, and were more compact generally and 
active than those we met in other parts of 
England ; they probably had a cross of the 
old Suffolk Punch in them, which had the 
reputation in its day of being a very superior 
former's horse. 

We saw some specimens of the Clydesdale 
in the North of England which pleased us 
much, but in the discussions of Farmer's 
Clubs here, we notice occasionally a vote 

fiassed for the introduction of Norman Stat- 
ions from France, to improve their agricul- 
tural breed, and we found upon the whole, 
i that there was a more general wish prevail- 
-ing to lighten the weight of their implements, 
' and procure a more active race of horses to 
' work them. If they do so, with proper at- 
* tention to the breed, we have no doubt they 
win get fifty per cent, more work done on 
the farm, at the same cost of feed and atten- 
tion which is now bestowed on the generally 
- alow moving and unwieldy cart horses. ' 

We think in the large Pennsylvania wagon 
horse, we have a breed quite equal, if not sn- 
perior for our purposes, to the English cart 
horse. Their origin was doubtless the same, 
' namely, Flanders ; and they have undergone 
a refinement in oar climate, and a develop- 
ment and increase of muscle, which we think 
has added to their value. This is a most ex- 
cellent breed for the city dray, and indeed all 
heavy work open the road and farm. We 
wish we could see premiums given in Fenn- 
aylvsnia and elsewhere for their improve- 
mant, far we have oceaaionally met indi- 
vidual, speeimens in that . state which we 
thought quite perfect, and well cadeulated to 
impress their lonn and powers upon a mi- 
merous offsprtnpr. It is l^ selecting the best 
of a raee of anunalsj and continuiuly breed- 
ing from them, that has |ilaced England bo 
muoh in advance of the generality of nations 
in this partioular, and which ha» added ao 
mnch alto to hor wealth, power, and fame. 

Generally speaking, we found English sCa^ 

bias quite too warm, and have no doubt 

that this, together with unnatural fast driving 

over hard McAdam roads, are the fruitral 

' causes <^f the long list of diseaaea, especially 

in the feet, to which horaaa here seem par- 

t tioolarly subject. The horse is treated with 

. too much tenderness on the one hand, and 

even cruelty on the other, and their whc^e 

system of nicking, docking, check reins, 

blinders to the bridle, curbs, and other har- 

■ Bess panq^hemalia, which we have inherited 

and carried to America with ua, are gready 

^ to^ be deprecated. In these reapacts we 

Bi^^ learn maay a good leaaon of biiha* 



rous Russia and other nations. We mean 
to bring these usages and some proposed 
reforms to the notice of our readers here- 
after. ' 

CvltiTtttiaB of Hemp. 

Not being experienced hemp growers our- 
selves, for most of the information in this 
article, we are indebted to communications 
obtained during our residence in Russia, and 
a tour in Kentucky the past winter and sum- 
mer, where we saw most of the operations 
of its culture, preparation for market, and 
manufacture into rope, cotton bagging, and 
coarse cloth. We would also acknowledge 
our obli^tions to the writings of the Hon. 
Henry Clay, and Judge Beatty, on this im- 
portant subject ; particularly the Prize Essay 
of the latter, read before the Kentucky State 
Agricultural Society. 

Character and History, — Hemp, Cannabis 
Sativa^ is of the natural order urtieesB accord- 
ing to Jussieu, or the nettle tribe of plants, 
and re well known for its strong tenacious 
fibres, and its use in various manufactures. 
It is of Asiatic origin, but by the enterprise 
of man, is now spread and cultivated more 
or less dirough the iiabitable globe, but es- 
pecially in Russia, where^ with its numerous 
fabrics, it has long been one of the principal 
exports and sources of wealth to that great 
and flouriahing empire. 

Hemp has a deep tap root, with a few 
fibrous ones attached to it, and the stalk 
grows from Ave even to fifteen feet high, de- 
pendent upon soil and climate. Its average 
height, however, on good suitable soil, is 
about six to nine feet, and when cultivated 
for a creb of lint, it springs up tall and reedy, 
with alignt tender baancMs, and leaves of a 
nettle^Iike appearance, and deep aea-green 
color ; and with its rank vegetation, pale 
modest floweva, and great height, waving 
gracefully in immense fields before a snm- 
mer breeoe, fiUinff the air with fragrance, it 
presents one of the rioheat and most beauti- 
fol sights in natnre. When cultivated in 
hills for seed, it has quite a difierent aspect 
than when grown for lint. The atalka are 
nearly as tall then, but much hiq^r, and 
throw out thick strong branches all the way 
up, so that it has more the appearance of a 
young tree than e vegetablei m its gigantic 
matured growth. 

Prociiicltbiiw^— Hensp prodticea fmn 5 to 
12cwt« of clean. prcfRied lint per acre; 7 
cwt may be considkred, perhaps, a good 
average crop. The dew ratted ia worth now 
at Loniaville, Sontneky, $3 to $4 per ewC| 
wsBtet rotted^ f 6 ta4^ per owft» $ in this city» 
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Russia clean eovmnands from $210 to $215 
per cwt., dew rotted is quite unsaleable. It is 
not worth while to sow it apon any land that 
will grow less than 50 bushels of corn per 
acre, and such as will produce from 70 bush- 
els and above, is still better adapted to it. In 
Kentucky their best quality of land is set 
aside for hemp, leaving the inferior soils for 
corn, the smaller grains, and grass. 

Hemp is not considered by many who have 
cultivated it, an impoverisher of the soil, in- 
as much as by proper management, it derives 
most of the food necessary to its growth 
from the atmosphere ; and by drying, rotting, 
and breaking it on the ground where pro- 
duced, it is contended that more is returned 
to the soil than is taken away, and as evi- 
dence of this, it is asserted, that lands after 
bein&f 13 to 19 years in hemn without a 
single season's cessation, fi;ave m their last 
products, the heaviest and best crops ; and 
this course can he continued till the planter 
is forewarned by a falling off in the yield, 
that the soil must be renovated before pro- 
ceeding further. This is easily done hy 
sowing it to clover and rye pastures, and 
then feed them off for a few seasons with 
stock, a longer or shorter number, as the 
land may demand rest and renovation. This 
is a very simple rotation, and may also be 
varied according to soil and situation, with 
manure, and corn, and root crops. Valuing 
the land at $30 per acre, and including inte- 
rest on it at this rate, taxes and all other ex- 
penses, it costs al>out $3 to $3 50 per cwt. 
to raise hemp, and the growing of it when 
sold near home at $4 per cwt., is considered 
as profitable as com at 30 cts. per hushel. 

Latitude of CulHvation, — Hemp may be 
profitably grown in America from 35^ to 42^ 
of north latitude : we have seen it cultivated 
on the borders of Canada, as high up as 43^, 
and understand it has been tried as far south 
as 33^ the past season. In Canada it proved, 
from the shortness of the season, a stunted 
crop, and not so valuable as most other farm- 
ing products. In Mississippi it interfered 
with the gathering of the cotton, and upon 
the whole did not realise as much per acre ; 
we may consider, therefore, that the best 
climate for hemp in this country, is from 37^ 
to 40^, and in making our observations upon 
its culture, reference will be had more parti- 
cularly to these parallels. 

Sou. — The best soil for hemp is a rich 
light vegetable loam, of at least one foot 
depth ; not abounding too much in sand, as 
that would prove too dry for a good crop in 
general seasons ; nor should it have too great 



an admixture of clay, as that will prevent its 
pulverising and working freely, and above 
all make it too retentive of moisture. Fresh 
manured ground is not considered so good, 
as it generally makes too coarse a growth of 
the hemp ; nor is newly cleared land from 
the forest so suitable on account of its rough- 
ness and unevenness, and such as has car- 
ried a preceding corn crop is rather to bo 
avoided, in consequence of the roots of the 
stalks beine somewhat in the way of cutting 
the hemp close, the first year of its cultiva* 
tion. A grass or clover ley, especially when 
fed off by sheep, is greatly to be preferred ; 
above all the clover, on account of its deep 
tap roots penetrating the ground, and filling 
it with vegetable matter, the best of all food 
for a hemp crop. 

Preparaiion o/Gratmd, — The field for cul- 
tivation should be plowed deeply in the fall 
or early part of winter^ and left in a rongh 
state, so as to have the benefit of the frosts, 
which tend materially to pulverize the 
ground, and make it work the more freely 
the following spring. This also throws open 
the cut worm, and most other insects which 
are great enemies to the hemp crop, and sub- 
jects them to be destroyed oy the severitv 
of winter. When this is done all stock 
ought to be shut off the field, for wherever 
they tread they harden the around and make 
it lumpy. In performing ue fall operation, 
some even trench the ground, which is easily 
done by letting a sub-soil plow follow in the 
same furrow directly after the common 
plow. If this be not at hand, a common 
plow will answer nearly the same purpose as 
a sub-soil plow, by taking off the mould 
bosord and leaving the point of the share alono 
to do the work. 

If the soil prove friable and work freely, 
one plowing and one good harrowing will be 
sufficient in the spring, if not, it will require 
two, for it is very essential that the tilth be 
well pulverised and fine. 

Time of Sowing, — Hemp will not stand 
hard frosts, and the 10th of April, therefore, 
is considered as early as it may be safely 
sowed to ensure a good, growth ; fair crops 
have been realised sown as late as the 10th 
of June ; but this is precarious, and the best 
time in ordinary seasons, is considered to be 
from the 1st to the 15th May, when the earth 
has become well warmed and vegetation 
shoots rapidly. On fresh sod ground, where 
worms and msects are feared, it might be 
safe to put off sowing till the 20th of M^y ; 
and in putting in the crop, if a large one, it 
is necessary to vary the time a little, so as 
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not to have it all ripen at once, as this would 
make it quite impossible with an ordinary 
set of hands, to secure it properly, and mucn 
loss would consequently ensue. 

Quaniiijf of seed per acre and Manner of 
Sotinng. — Fresh seed and such as has been 
grown the preceding year, is indispensable, 
as there can be no certainty of older seed 
vegetating. The new seed may be easily 
distinguished from the old, by being found 
heavier in weight and of a bright red color. 
The amount used is from 5 pecks to 2 bush- 
els per acre. If the land be in good condi- 
tion, the first quantity is sufficient, if not, 
more must be used according to the jodg* 
ment of the sower. It is sale, however, to 
err in sowing too mueh seed rather than not 
enough ; for if too many plants vegetate, the 
weaker are smothered by the strong, and no 
more are left to grow than are sufficient to 
make a good crop. It is usual to sow broad- 
east, but we thiuK sneh a drill as is used in 
this state for sowing plaster and small seeds, 
would be preferable, for with one of a 12 
to 16 feet box, a person would put in 12 to 
15 acres per day easily, and at a greater 
economy of seed, and more evenly than 
could be possibly done by hand. 

After sowing, harrow in both ways, and 
then brush the huid smooth and roll it. The 
great benefit of rolling is, that it presses the 
earth well over the seeds, and the better en- 
sures their vegetation, and what is quite as 
essential, it leaves the ground smooth, so 
that the hemp can be cut down close to it. 
The nearer the root is approached in cutting, 
the heavier the lint i and it is said that three 
inches more or less of stalk saved near the 
ground, makes a difference in yield of at 
least half a hundred weight per acre, which 
smply pays for smoothing the surface of the 
ground, and has other advantages in spread- 
ing out the hemp to dry upon it, and secures 
a greater evenness in rotting. If the ground 
becomes sufiiciently hard and crusty on top 
after rolling to endanger the crop coming 
up evenly, it is recommended to harrow it 
with a very fine sinde horse harrow, in order 
to loosen the earth, and again roll it after 
the hemp has appeared a few days. If a 
moderate rain falls soon after sowing, it will 
be very fortunate and ensure a rapid and 
even vegetation. If the ground happen to 
be very dry at the time of sowing, the seed 
should be put in with shovel plows, covering 
it deep enough to ensure moisture sufficient 
for vegetation ; it should then be harrowed 
and rolled. 

(To be emdknud.) 



THE NEW BRmSK TARIFF. 

Duties off CvstMBu i»»yable mt Goods, "WarM, 
and merclnandjUe, imported Into tl&e United 
Kinirdon from foreign parts. 

IFTk^.— Whenever ttie aTenige price of wheat, Anede vp and 
publiahod in the London Qazette, for lix weeks,) diall be for ererr 

?aarterof6budieU— £ ». i. 

Fnder Mi. the duty ihall be for every quarter l 

618. and under 69b 19 

681. and under 66t 19 

66a. and under 66a 17 

68a. and under 67f , 16 

671. and under 68i 16 • 

681. and under 60f 14 

60«. and under 60t O 18 • 

60a. and under Ola la 

618. and under 638 II 

OSS. and under OSe 10 

68a. and under 64« 9 9 

04a. and under 66a o 8 

66a. and under 60a o 7 

068. and under 09a 6 

08a. and under 70b o 6 

70a. and under 71a. . • •....' 4 

71& and under 7Sa o 8 

79ai and under 78a o S 

78a. apd upwarda. o 1 

Barley.— Whenever the average price ct Barlev, made up and 
published In the wanner vaquired by kw, ahail be for every 
quarter— £ $. L 

Under 866. the duty dHdl be flbr every qoartar oil • 

86a. and under S7s ,•.. 10 • 

97a. and under 808 9 9 

808. and under 818 8 

81a. and under aaa o 7 

838. amd under 888 6 « 

888. and mder 84a. . , . . • , 6 

848. and under 86a 8 

80b. and under 878 3 

878. and upwarda 1 

Oa'B.— whenever the averare price of oats, made up and pub- 
lUied in the mnner required ^y ttw, ahall be for every quaztei^ 

£ g. i. 

Under lOa. the duty afaall be for every quarter 8 

19b. and under 908 ....0 7 

30a. and under 388 6 

38a. and under 34b , o 6 

348. and under 36a o 4 

368. and under 368 8 

90b. and under 37a 9 

378. and upwarda 1 

RlPft, Peat mnd Beanr.— Whenever the average prieeof rye, or of 
peaa, or of boana, made up and publiahed in the manner required hw 
law, Bhall be for every quarter — £ », i. 

Under 80a. the dn^auU be for etvMy quarter oil 

80k and under 88a. 10 

888. and under 84a 6 

848. and Older 80a o S 

868. and under 868 7 

86a. and under 878 6 

878. and under 88b 6 

Sdi. and under 39s 4 6 

888. and under 40b. 8 6 

40b. and under 41a 9 6 

418. and under 438 1 6 

43b. and upwarda 1 

JVheatt ittal and flour.— For every banrel, being one hundred 
and nlnety<«ix ponndB, a duty equal In amount to the duty payable 
on thirty-eight and a half gallons of wheat 

OatMeoL— For every quantity of one hundred and eighty-one 

pounda and a half, a duty equal In aaniHiBk to the duty pay able on a 
quarter of oala. 

Utaize or tniimt Com, Jktekwhtat, Bear, or JN;.— For every 
quarter, aduty equal in anount to the duty |«yable on a quarter 
of barley. 

If the piuduoe of and fanpovted from any British poaaeadena hi 
North Amerloa, <u: elaewhere out of Europe. 

Ifledi.— Whenever the average price of wheat, made up and 

pabUahed in the manner nqnftned by hnr, ahall be— 

£ 9. 4^ 
Under 668. for every quarter, the duty ahall be for every 

qoarier ....0 8 

668. and under 60a ,...0 4 

eOB. and under 678 8 

678. and under 698 « 3 

66b. and upwarda 1 

lbri«y^.'WhCBef«r the averaM pdeaof bariej*. mndevp and 
pttbliahad In the manner required by the law, diall b»— 
Ubder 398. for every qotrter, the duty Bhall be for every £ t» 4. 

qunztar* .«*.«..•*•••••.••.••.•••••. ......0 S 9 

988. and under 398 9 9 

90b. and under 808 ...0 1 

80a. and under 8la 1 

818. aid upwardi. ••.•..•••«. • 
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Od'*.— WlMDever the W€ng»prioB of oakf, nade up and pub- 
iUhed in the muiaer required by law, thaU be-— 
Under 38i. fbr ever/ quarter, the datj ahall be for every £ ». d. 

quarter 3 

328. and under 5288 1 6 

33s. and upwards 

Rift PetUt mtd BaaM.— Whenever the averege price of rye, er 
•f peas, or of beans, nude up and published, in the manner required 
ov law» shall be— £ ». d. 

Lnder aos. for every quarter, the duty thalL be ibr every 

quarter 8 

•Os. and under Sle ^ 3 6 

SU. and under 83s , ...0 3 

83b. and under 88s 1 8 

88s. and under 84s 1 

84s. and upwards 6 

Whtai^ MMlt and Kour.— For eveiy barrd, being one hundred 
and ninety-six pounds, a duty equal in amount to the duty payable 
on thirty-eight and a half gallons of wheat 

Oahaeoi— For evenr quantity of one hoadred and eightycne 
pounds and a hal( a duty equal in amount to the duty payabJe on 
a quarter of oats. 

Mwc, or tndim Cmn, Bftdavhmi, Beer er Bteg^-Tot every 
quarter, a duty equal in amouat to this duty payatue on a quarter 
<«* barley. 

Cfarfnm Of or from 
•UrtSelu. JW. Ccuntriea, Brit, Font. 

£9. d, £ $. d. 

Apples, raw, bushel 3 

*' dried, 3 3 

Baoon ewt 14 8 6 

Beef, mlted, not being corned bee^ 8 3 

" fbeah, or sUghtiy salted buxel 9 8 

Beeswax, • .cwt. 3 1 10 

" bleached, 1 10 

Bones d cattle and other aatmali^ and of 

fish, (except whale flnA whether burnt 

or unbumt, or as animal charcoal,. . .ton 6 6 

Butter, .OWt 1 8 

Calves, each 10 6 

Candles, SpemnMseti, .....ponbdO 6 6 

" TaUow«. OWt 10 10 

Cheese, 10 6 3 6 

Cider, tun 10 10 10 10 

CoitB. 1 10 

Copper, Ore of, not eontainiBg more than 

IS parts copper, per feoa of owtal* • 0) 

" CoDtalning not more than 30 ditto, 4 10 0> 10 

•* Contahiing more than 30 dftio, 7 6) 

Copperas, blue, greenand white, ton 10 10 

Cows, each 16 7 6 

Cranberriea, gaUon 1 1 

Cucumbers, Preserved, 10 per ct 6 per ot 

Eggs 130 10 031 

Foals, «a6h 1 10 

Fruit, Raw, not otherwise enumerated,.. . 6 per ot 6 per ct 

Oypaum, tcm I U 8 8 18 

Hams and Bacon, 14 8 6 

Hay, load 16 8 

Hemp,DresBed, 4 3 3 

" Rough, or Undressed, or any other 

vegetable subrtance of tiia nalore and 

quality of undreaaed henq[>,and appUc*' 

bletothesame purpoaea,. cwt 1 1 

Honey .TTT 10 8 6 

Hogs, .each 3 6 

Hops ewt410 4 10 

Hones, each 1 10 

Lambs, 3 10 

Lard, ....OWtO 3 6 

Lflad,OTOof, ton 8 10 8 3 

•< Black, TSg and Sheet, 1 6 

" Red,...? 110 016 

" White, 3 8 3 6 

Manure, not otherwise emnitantod or 

charged with duty,. ton 8 8 8 

Mares each 1 10 

Meat, Sdted or FreA, not otkerwiaBdB* 

seribed, ewt 8 8 8 3 8 

Mules..... each 8 3 8 18 

Oil, Animal, Raw, not otherwise enume* 

rated, ewt IS 18 

" Linaeed, Rape, Hempk tn 8 8 8 18 

"Olive, 3 8 8 10 

•* Seed, not otherwise enumerated or de> 

seribed, tun 6 8 8 18 8 

« Or SpirH or Tuspentine, 8 6 8 8 3 6 

Feaia,Raw basiiel8 8 rO 8 

«* Dried,. 3 3 8 

Pickles of all sorts, including the vluMrar, 

and not otherwise enumerated,... gdlon 18 8 8 

Piga, BuoklH, eneh, eaoh 8 3 8 8 18 

Plaster of Paris, ton 1 8 8 18 8 

?oxk, Salted, (not Hans) ewt 8 8 S 



£ ». d. £ 9. d 

Pork„fireBh o 8 3 

Potatoes, 3 1 

Poultry, 6 per ct 3^ per ct 

Plants, Shrubs, and Trees alive, Free 

Puddings and Sausages, pound 8 1 

Quills, Goose, thousand 6 8 

•« Swan, 8 16 

Quhices 10 10 

lUce, not rough, nor in the husk cwt 6 6 

Rice, rough £id in the husk, quarter 7 1 

Seed (OilT Cake 10 10 

Grass of ail sorts, not partloularly enumera- 
ted or otherwise charged with duty, cwt 6 3 6 
All other seeds not particularly enumerated 

or described, or otherwiie charged with 

duty, commMily used ibr ezprening oil 

therefrom, quarter 10 per ct 6 par ct. 

Garden Seeds, not paiticularly enumwated 

or described, or otherwise charged with 

duty, pound 1 1 

Sheep each 8 18 

Silk, Raw pound 10 8 

Thrown, not dyed, viz >— Sin«dea 010 00 6 

Manufactures of ^Ik, or of silk and other 

materials, or articles of the same, wholly 

or in part made up, not particuleurly enu- 
merated, or otherwise charged with 

duty, 80 per ct 80 per ct 

Silkworm Out, SO per ct SO per ct 

Deerskins, Undressed,. skin 1 6 0| 

Spermaceti, Fine, .....ton 3ft per ot 86 par ct 

Spirits or Strong Waters, not the produce 

of any Britidi possessions, and not being 

sweetened spirits mixed with aav arti- 

cle, so that the degree of strength thereof 

cannot be exaot^ ascertalnea by such 

hydrometer, gallon 1 3 6 ■ 

Starch cwt 10 6 

Stone and Slate, hewn, fam 10 10 

" Marble, aawn in slabs or otherwise man. 

ufiKtured owt SO 18 

Sugar and Molasses, unlU 6th July. 1818. 

VIZ ^—Brown or Muscovado, or Clayed 

Sugar, not being refined cwt 8 8 i 

" MapJe, if acoompaBied with aoertifioate 

ofits being the produce of a B- P.. .cwt 14 

** If not aoeempanled tyy such certificate,. .880 i 

Swine, each 6 

Tallow, cwt 8 3 

Tar, per last, containing 13 barrds^ eaoh 

barrel not exceeding 81A gallons, 3 6 

Tobacco, UnmanufiBOturea pound 8 

" Snutf; 6 

<* Manubctured, or Segars, , 8 

Tongues cwt 18 8 

Turpentine, viz :— Not being of greater va* 

hte than Ob. per cwt 8 1 

** From Ob. to Ifis. per owt 1 

" Above Ifie. per cwt 6 

▼q^etablea, not enunerated or deaorlted,. . 6 per ct 

ViMegv, tun 18 18 

Walnuts bushel 3 

WaxjBeaa*, owt 3 

«• «« hi anv degree bleached, i 

Timber of Wooo— Not being deals, battens, 

boaniB, atavea, handepikei^ oass, lath* 

wood, or other timber or wood, aawn, 

split or otherwiae dressed, except hewn, 

amd not being timber or wood ouerwise 

charged with duty, fkt«k and after the 

10th October, 1848,. .iha load of oubie (t 1 18 8 
Timber or Wood— Fran and after the 10th 

October, 1848 16 

..^■^)ealB, battena, boards, or other timber 

or wood, aawn or split, aiod not otherwise 

charged wMi duty, ttota and after the 

10th October, 1843, until the 10th Octo- 
ber, 1848,. the load oi cubic ftet 1 18 

« FM»n snd after Aa 10th Ootobw, 1848^. 1 13 8 
Handqpikei, not exneedlng 7 liNt in length, 

thel30 10 8 

" Exeeedfaig 7 fiMt,. the 138 3 8 8 

Hoops, not exceeding 7jk feet In length, 

flbouMnd 3d 
*• Not eKceedtaMT 8 feat fai length,. thousand 8 

** Exceeding feet In length, thousand 6 

Knees, under 6 Inahei aqnara,. .... .the 130 10 

** 6 inch and tinder 8 inch, 3 

Lath Wood, ... .per ftthom, 318 cubic feet, 300 

Oora^ the 130 7 10 

Span w Polea, under 33 feet In length, 
' indhes fa diammr, 

thaUOl 0. 0. m • 
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** 93 teet in length and upwards, and under £ ». d. £ §. d. 

4 Inehei in dlaiaeter tiiel90 9 10 

" All lengths, 4 inches and under 6 inches 

in diameter. 4 3 

Spokes for wheels, not exceeding 3 feet in 

length, thousands 10 

*■ Ezceoding 3 feet in lensthj 4 3 

Billet or Brushwood, usod u>r stowage, 

£100 volue 6 5 

Cotton Wool, or waste of cotton wool, cwt 3 11 1 

Remarks. — There is an additional duty 
added to the above of 5 per cent. 

The pound sterling is estimated by our 
own government at $4 S^, and as there are 
240 pence in a pound, the penny may be taken 
for two cents nearly, United States currency. 

The highest duty on Flour, (the barrel be- 
ing estimated at 38^ gallons of wheat,) im- 
ported from the United States, is $2 78 ; 
and on Colonial 69 cents, the duty being 
snore than four times as much on the former 
ma is charged on the latter. But this does 
not fully sbow the difference in favor of Co- 
lonial flour, as it will be perceived by the 
foregoing table, that while the duty on grain 
and flour from the United States, is reckoned 
from the average price of 51«. per quarter 
and under, to 73«. and upwards, the Colonial 
is reckoned only between 555. and under to 
58«. and upwaras; consequently, whenever 
the price averages 58f . and over, it is admit- 
ted at \s. per quarter, from the Colonies, 
while from the U. States, at 58«. it pays a 
duty of 14^, ; from which point it slowly re- 
cedes till it reaches the minimum at 73«. 
vrhich is scarcely ever attained in the Eng- 
lish market. Again : while the Colonies 
pay no duty above 5t. which is reached at the 
average price of 55«. the States pay a duty 
of 17«. on this average, which is increased 
to 20». when the average recedes to 5 U. and 
under. This deceptive sliding scale has 
been so adroitly graduated by British states- 
men, from a knowledge of its practical work- 
ing for the last 50 or 100 years, that it 
enectnally secures to the Colonies a market 
at all times accessible at very low duties, 
while to the citizens of our own country, it 
amounts almost to a prohibition, at all times. 
The present duty, though nominally reduced 
from the former, about 50 per cent, at its 
maximum, yet it is so discreetly arranged 
for the protection of the Home and Colonial 
Affriculturist, as to afibrd nearly the same re- 
sult in the average duties levied on the ex- 
portations from the U. States. 

By Mr. Gladstone's bill, passed bv the late 
English Parliament, and approved by the 
Sovereign, July 16, 1842, entitled " The Pro- 
visions Abroad Bill," all flour imported into 
the British nossessions after July 5th, 1843, 
wiU pay a duty of 2«. sterling, and salted 
Itovisioiis 3#. sterling per ewt« 



Wheat, without further regulation, will 
continue to be admitted free, on condition 
that it is consumed in the Provinces. But it 
is perfectly evident to us, that it is no part 
of the policy of the British government, to 
shut out trade from this country through 
their Canadian possessions. She intends 
making them the conduit, by which our lux- 
uriant Western harvests are to be drained ofi 
to supply her artisans at home, (who are 
more profitably employed than in raising 
their own provisions,) till they have become 
sufficiently advanced to furnish supplies from 
their own luxuriant fields. To what other 
motive is to be attributed the alleged loan of 
j£5,000,000 from the BrUisk Government to 
the Canadian authorities, for the construction 
of their splendid lines of canals, connecting 
the detached points of their inland navigable 
waters, so as to admit the ready passage of 
an ocean steamer, full freighted from the 
docks at London or Liverpool, to the far- 
thest point now reached by the water craft 
of our inland seasl What a contrast this 
far reaching policy of England's statesmen 
furnishes to some of our petty Solons, mous- 
ing around the scanty crumbs of an almost 
empty treasury, while a bolder and more li- 
beral policy would fill their coffers with 
wealth! Soon we may see the vessels of 
Bristol and Glasgow, discharging their full 
cargoes at Chicago and the SauH St. Marys, 
while they kindly relieve our American ship- 
ping from the trouble of bringing down the 
rich products of the West 

To relieve our readers of any doubts on 
this most important subject, wc quote briefly 
from a dispatch forwarded by Lord Stanley 
to Sir Charles Bagot, dated Aug. 17, which 
has but this moment met our eyes. He 
says— 

«« Her Maj^ty's GovemmeBt deaire to observe, thst, 
under the 37th and 38th elatues of the PomesFions 
act, 3 and 4, WUliam lY. c. 59, which are unrepealed 
by the act of this session, amfarticU may be entermi, at 
any pf the frontier port9 of Canada, wWumt payment of 
dnty^ and may be deliverid to be passed on tooneofthe 
warehonsing ports, wdarhmdfor the duearrinal and 
v)areh4nuinf qf sueh goods at sudi port, Theexisting 
exemptions would relieve parties from the observance 
of those rogalationa, and fhim any chazge attending 
their fnlfilment, in respect to the articles to which they 
apply. Her Majesty's Government, however, question 
yriiether these txemftifms ongfU wU to be extended to 
other artieks besides flour and saU meat; astd they 
thinks that tfihe St, Lawrence is realty to compete with 
the Brie canal, the freedom v^ich it offers ehonld extend 
toaUarticies,emkrtteedbythe export trade of Ou agri-^ 
cultural States of the West, and not merely to a seUc- 
turn from aujf of thepu 

'* If, theferare^ it should appear of man importanee to 
the inhabitants of Canada, to retain, or to receive and 
extend the povoer of trantmiUtng the producg (jf tki 
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United States, tptthomt M< restrktiont of th€ bond fuw 
required^ down the St, Lavntnety than to enjoy the pri- 
vUcge of exporting their produce to other British colo- 
nies, with 9uch advaatagea as the difierential duties 
imposed under the new act, may afford them, Her 
Majesty's Government have no desire to place the 
commerce of Canada, by Imperial legislation, under re^ 
8triction£, farther than as they are required, by a due 
regard to the rights of the inhabitants of the other pos- 
aessions of the crown ; and therefore, they wauid ruidi- 
ly emnder Me fxptdimcy if prflfwtcMg to PariuLmmt, 
UiTtmove the dniies now laid on th$ mtrodnction of 
flour, talted meat, ajw akt other axticlz of agri- 
cultural PRODUCE iKTO Canada , at the same time, 
however, placing the same articles, when exported 
fVoffl Canada to the other colonies, upon the footing, 
with respect to duty, of foreign produce, at the Custom 
Houses of those colonies, and requiring proof of their 
privileged admission into the country. 

**Her Majesty's Government are most willinffy inde- 
pendently of the suggestion which has been just made, 
to entertain any plan for giving farther facilities to the 
transit of the produce of the United Statetj by way of 
the St. Lawrence^ in ease it should he considered that a 
system of branding packages^ or any other mode^ would 
ht mart simple and sa Hsfi ctoru Thr Oie purposes of 
commerce than a eemplianee wim vu pi€v%sions qf the 
present law. 

The Btatesman who can fail to perceive 
the drift of England, shadowed forth in the 
above exponent of their policy, is only fitted 
to draw instruction from his horn book. 

We will only add that Wheat is admitted 
free of duty in all the British Possessions of 
N. America. 

Flour is admitted free, in Upper and Lower 
Canada, while in New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia, it pays a duty of 5$. sterling per bbl. 

In the British West Indies, it pays both an 
Imperial and Colonial duty ; the first fixed 
and regulated by the Home Government ; 
the latter fluctuating, and dependent solely 
on the whim or caprice of the members of 
the Local Legislation. 



Amount brought forward. 
Leather and hides, .... 

Beef, pork, hams, and laid. 

Butter and cheese, .... 

Horses, cattle, sheep, and swine. 
Potatoes, ...... 

Poultry of all kinds, .... 

Pig lead, 

Furs, buffalo robes, &c„ 

Rags, junk, &c., for paper, 

Lime 8^300 caekBy 

Pot and peari ashes, • 500 tons. 

Tobacco, . . 960hhds., 

Rice, 

Tar, pitch, and turpentine, . 

Iron, ...... 

Sugar and molasses, «... 
Staves, casks, boxes, Ace., . « 
Domestic spirits and beer, . • . 
Feathers, hair, and bristles, « 



Valve of a Home Market. — We clip from 
an exchange paper the following list of arti- 
cles consumed by a single manufacturing 
state, which shows very conclusively where 
our western products will find a satisfactory 
market, if our manufacturers are sufficiently 
protected. 

'^ Mansachasetts is a manufkctnring state. Her popu- 
tation, in round nnmbers, is 700,000. In a single year 
that state purchases and consumes enough of the pro- 
ducts of the soil, &c., to require the expenditure of 
$42,000,000. The following are the items of expen- 
diture : 

Cotton, . . 185,000 bales, $7,200,000 
Flour, . . 620,000 bbls. 4,100,000 

Com and other grain, 3,730,000 bosh. 2,790,000 

Coal, . . . 175,000 tons. 1,300,000 

Wood, . . . 188,600 cords, 1,300,000 

Wool, . . 8,000,000 lbs. 3,200,000 

TiUmber of all kinds, .... 3,6 90,000 

Amount carried forward, . $23,^,000 



$23,680,000 

7,600,000 

2,800,000 

1,000,000 

600,000 

300,000 

70,000 

1,450,000 

45,000 

965,000 

72,000 

68,000 

68,000 

325,000 

1,200,00$ 

800,000 

47,000 

860,000 

100,000 

185,000 



Oysters, Yeaison, sand, sweet potatoes, summer 
fruit, such as peaches, melons^ &c., . 210,000 

Hay, grass seed, flax seed, flax Unseed oil, cas- 
tor oil, beans, beeswax, tallcrw, onions, nuts, 176,000 

$42^)10,000 

** We have no statistics referring to the consumption 
of other manufacturing districts, but it is known that 
other states of the Union maanfacture almost as ^luoh 
as Massachusetts — possibly more. If adequate jiro- 
teciion were extended to domestic industry, manufacto- 
ries wonld multiply and extend themselves, employing 
millions of idle capital, and bringing into requisition 
the services of thousands of idle citizens ; so that in a 
few years, the western and southern planter would 
find, at his very door, as it were, an adequate market 
for all his surplus supplies. The advantages of a 
home market over a foreign one, are apparent to all 
minds, and therefore do not need elucidation.'' 



THE FORK BVSIlfSBS OF THE WEiT* 

Few of our readera, if they have nerer 
croaaed the valley of the Ohio, penetrated the 
Wahash, and stood on the banks of the Upper 
Mississippi, can have-even a faint idea of the 
fertile corn region which stretches oat here 
in almost bonndless magnificence, and of the 
immense herds of swine that are reared to 
consume it. The census for 1839 ffives to 
the four states of Kentucky, Ohio, Indiaiia, 
and Illinois alone, nearly eight millions off 
swine, and we suspect this is rather under 
than ahove their real nttmber. But from 
this data it will be seen what an extensive 
business the rearing and fattening of pork 
has already become in the West, even with 
its present sparse population ; what then 
must it be, when the whole of this immense 
valley comes to be put under a high slate ef 
cultivation ! 

Wherever one passes through the towns 
and villages, on the canals Md rivers, he 
sees large slaughtering and packing estab- 
lishments ; and on the roads, in almost every 
direction, from November till the last of 
January, he meets droves after droves of 
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swine, blocking np the way with their bulky 
proportions, and puffing and shouldering 
clumsily along, leading the astonished travel- 
ler to infer, that the fields and forests on his 
route are absolutely swarming with fat 
grunters. 
Gincmnati is the greatest point for killing 



and packing in the West, and as the estab* 
lishments tor these purposes are on a large 
scale, and considered quite a curiosity, we 
were prevailed upon to visit them. But be- 
fore entering upon a description, for the bet- 
ter understanding of the subject, we give a 
ground plan of a slaughtering establishment 



Si^AUGHTEK House. — (Fio. 21.) 
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A A, pens for hogs driven in from the 
country, which can be added to at pleasure. 
B, sloping platform^ up which they are driven 
as fast as wanted, to be slaughtered, into the 
killing pen, C. C, killing pen. D, slatted 
platform, to which the hogs are drawn after 
stuck, to bleed. K, pump. I, kettles for 
heating water, with furnace beneath. £, 
hurge kettle for scalding the hogs. F, a long 
dressing table. O, warm water. H, cold 
water. L, recess for stripping off fat from 
the ofials, dec. N N N N, beams with hooks 
in them, from which the animals when 
dressed are suspended to cool. M, count- 
ing room. 

As we entered this, we found at the end of 
the building marked C, that the animals were 
driven in as close crowded as possible, and 
were now rapidly knocked down and stuck, 
and then hauled on to the grating, to bleed 
and cool at 9. From this they were thrown 
by the half dozen into the huge scalding ket- 
tle £, where after lying a minute or so, they 
were swung out on to the platform F, and 
then immediately dressed and hung up by the 
hind legs close by. The ofial was next taken 



out, and the animal dashed down and neatly 
cleaned off with cold water; and then carried 
away and suspended from the numerous 
beams, N N N N, the sides pressed open with 
sticks, and so kept for a day or two, till suf- 
ficiently dried, cooled and stiffened, for good 
packing. 

The celerity of the operations was more 
rapid than we can write^ and presented a 
scene which we shall not readily forget. 
The whole building was covered with blood, 
and the men engaged there^ stained and be- 
spattered with it from top to toe. We never 
saw so ferocious a looking band ; and as 
they moved swiftly about in their murderous 
work, in bloody overhauls, leather aprons, 
short tucked up frocks, turbaned heads, and 
bare blood-stamed arms, fiourisfaing long 
sharp knives in their hands, they reminded 
us more of the diabolical sansculottes of the 
massacreing scenes of the French revolution, 
than any thing else of which we ever heard 
or read. Heaps of ofial lay outside, and 
carts were passing to and fro, carrying it off 
for manure , while from beneath the build- 
ing, down a deep ravine, ran out a bloody 
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stream, as if an army had been skin to feed 
its babbling course. We did not get over 
the appalling sight for months, and it would 
be no small temptation that should ever in- 
duce us to enter a slaughter boose ag^in. 

At the packing houses there is nothing 
disagreeable, and we visited them with plea- 
sore. After getting thoroughly cool, gene- 
rally the second day from killinfir, the hogs 
are brought here^ and cut up and salted, and 
barreled into pork, or prepared for bacon, as 
is most desirable, and the lard taken out to 
be pressed into kegs, or manufactured into 
oil and candles. And here a piff is prepared 
to be cured with even more despatch and 
scientific skill than he is killed and dressed. 

Two men take their positions on opposite 
sides of a large cutting block, each armed 
with a cleaver and knife, while two others 
stand by with hooks, to throw the animals up 
as fast as wanted. At the word of com- 
mand, *' Hoe up," these last swing him on 
to the Mock. ^* Head ofi^^ cries the most 
adroit cutter, and down eoimes the cleaver, 
and nt one stroke it is done. ''Turn him 
oyer," is the next order, and three strokes 
divide the carcase in length through the 
back bone. Each of the cutters now goes to 
work with his hsM* One blow with the 
cleaver, for each leg below the knee, or gam- 
bol joint ; one belly cut with the knife, and 
the fat is peeled off; then six more, each one 
with their cleavers, dispatches the sides for 
barreling; the hams and shoulders being 
taken away to be trimmed, and the hog is 
finished at twenty two strokes, about as fast 
as one can count. In addition to the cutters 
and their two aids, a sufficient number of 
persons are employed at the same time there, 
to bring the hogs to the cutting block, and 
salt the meat, and try out the lard, as fast as 
prepared. 

The packing houses of Cincinnati are gen- 
erally large, substantial brick buildinffs, with 
every thing ample and complete within and 
without. The cutting up and salting, and 
pressing out the lard is done on the first 
floor ; the deep cool cellars are appropriated 
to the storage of the lard, and pickling hams 
and shoulders. Here also is the furnace for 
the fire, while overhead, all the way to the 
roof, the smoke-house is partitioned off from 
the other rooms of the building, where a pro- 
per number of posts and slats, and beams in 
tiers, are arranged over each other, for the pur- 
pose of suspending the pieces to be smoked. 

To give an idea of the capacity of one of 
these houses for the business, the intelligent 
proprietor informed us, that 1500 hogs could 



be cut up in a single day, 800,000 lbs. of 
bacon could be smoked at a time, and 
4,000,000 lbs. within a season of about three 
months. 

During the season ending February, 1839, 
not less than 210,000 hoM were cut up at 
Cincinnati, averaging 175 lbs each, and mak- 
ing 36,750,000 lbs. In 1840, 150,000 heads, 
averaging 210 pounds each, and making 
31,500,000 lbs. The numbers since this 
have been somewhat lessened ; that of 1842, 
was supposed to be not over 110,000 hogs. 
Various causes are assigned for this falling 
off in Cincinnati, such as the low price of 
pork, not making it sufficiently tempting to 
bring it, in some instances, to market ; rival 
packing estaMishments built up in the coun- 
try I and an unusual number cC ho^ driven 
over the mountains, for a higher price at the 
Eastern markets. 

The business of purchasioff and jacking, 
for the three past years, has been ruinous to 
many engagea in it ; for the market during 
this time has been constantly falling, and 
neither buyer or seller could make any cal- 
culations in reference to it. But we think 
pork has now reached its lowest price. It 
will not be the all engrossing product as 
heretofore, when it brought such high prices, 
and since the redaction of duty upon it in 
England, larger quantities will be exported 
hereafter; and by the late regulation of 
our own tariff, our artisans %id mechanics 
will be on the increase and more fully em- 
ployed ; so that the maHcet for pork, both at 
I home and abroad, is Kkely to undergo a 
gradual improvement the coming season. 
Another great reason why the price of pork 
should improve, is that lard now in large 
quantities is manufactured utto oil and can- 
dles, making it a profitable business to try up 
whole animals, if very fat, for this purpose, 
without reserving any part of them for pork 
or bacon. We trust that the present low 
price of pork will increase die spirit of im- 
provement among our farmers in the breeds 
of their swine, rather than slacken it; for 
when the article is low, the more pains 
should be taken to cheapen its production, 
by adopting a superior animal, which affain 
will be likely to increase the consumption ; 
for the better the meat, the more there will 
be eat of it, and the less of other things. 

We have had numerous enquiries and com- 
plaints as to the supposed inadequacy of our 
present tariff, for the efifectual protection of 
our coarse wools. In reply, we beg leave to 
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say, there is a practical working in matters 
pertaining to the imposts levied on articles 
imported into this country from abroad, 
whether coming into competition with home 
productions or not, that frequently disap- 
points popular expectation, and differs in to to 
from the theoretical notions and cherished 
principles of the political economist. The 
opinions, therefore, of a practical man, who 
is thoroughly conversant with the effect of 
certain rates of duty, on any article, are par- 
ticularly desirable. 

When the present tariff was under discus- 
sion in the House, there was an intelligent 
and influential delegation of wool growers, 
whose information and opinions were fully 
considered, and to a great extent, incorpo- 
rated into the bill. This tariff has been in 
operation only four months, and its effects, 
as yet, cannot be determined. Our farmers 
do not expect even a crop of wheat within 
so short a time, much less a fruit-bearing 
orchard. 

We all know how easy a thing it is to de- 
stroy property, credit, currency, trade, and 
prosperity ; and we know equally well, the 
difficulty and delay in restoring it. Confi- 
dence, it is justly said, is a plant of slow 
fiprowth, and those who have unfortunately 
lost it, must not only diligently use the 
means, but patiently abide the time of its 
restoration. Prices have fallen, ruinously 
fallen, and e^ery farmer and artisan in the 
United States is suffering from the general 
derangement and depreciation. The tariff, 
if maintained in its general scope with such 
modifications as may be found expedient, 
will unquestionably restore things to their 
wonted condition $ especially if Congress 
adds to it, a safe, souna J^Tational Currency, 
But its progress without this other powerful 
aid, will be slow though sure. Time, how- 
ever, is requisite to give it full effect. The 
manufacturers of our country have been so 
often misled by a vascillating policy on the 
part of our Government, that they have be- 
come wary of embarking capital, when the 
uncertainties of protection are so great. But 
let it once be understood, that protection to 
jSmerican tnduairy^ at least for revenue, is 
die settled policy of this Union, and the hum 
of the spinaie will be heard from Maine to 
Louisiana, and from the Atlantic to the Upper 
Mississippi, and the planter and the farmer 
may then rely on a steady demand for all 
their products, and at remunerating prices. 

On the subject of wool, especially coarse 
wool, we shall take the opinion of the Hon. 
Horace Everett, of Vermont, now a member 



of Congress, and a sound headed, practical, 
intelligent man, who has given much atten- 
tion to this subject. He says : 

^* None bat coarte wocd, costing 7 cents and under, 
is admitted under the 5 per cent. duty. The tenn 
coarse will exclude Merino Wool of all grades, and the 
best of the staples of the native wool : it was iatended, 
particularly, to meet the mixed grades imported from 
Buenos Ayres. Another amendment provided that if 
wool of different kinds was imported in diii'erent boles, 
but in the same invoice and at the same price, the ad- 
valorem duty should be levied on the whole according 
to the value of the best bale. It had been practiced to 
Import five kinds of wool in separate bales, bat at the 
same price, viz. tlie average price of the whole. This 
enabled the importer to enter the whole at a price un- 
der 8 cents. But under these two amendments, all 
felting wool will be excluded from admission under the 
5 per cent. dnty. 

The coarse long wool, used principally for blankets 
and carpets, does not very materially compete with any 
portion of our wool. The short felting wools, though 
coarse, do in some degree compete with a portion of 
ours. They are used in the manufacture of satinets 
and negro cloths. There are, however, two considera- 
tions to oppose to this competition. The first is, that 
if coarse long wool was excluded, the manufacturers' 
articles would come in, in their place ; and the second 
is, that it is necessary to yield something to other in- 
terests to strengthen our own.* 

We were alarmed at the great importation of felting 
wool in 1841, from Buenas Ayres, under 8 cents, and 
free of duty. The average prices before referred to, 
and the low prices there, occasioned by a long block- 
ade, ^one enabled the importers thai to import it, and 
I assert my belief that, hereafter, no wool that our ma- 
nufacturers will use for making felted cloths, can be 
imported from that place as low as 7 cents : — ^nor even 
imdcr 10 cents. 

By another amendment a speeyie duty of 3 cciUm per 
pound was added to the ad valorem duty. 

The effect of all these amendments will be to raise 
the duties on the low priced fine wools, and including 
most if not all the felting wools from Buenos Ayres, as 
follows : 

On wool costing 4 cents per lb. 121 percent dmty, 
« (€ 5 it <( 103 « « 

it <c 7 <c is 32 " " 

t( « g i( €< 7g CC C< 

(( u 9 « << 71 " ** 

•c « ]Q <« a 67 ** *' 

The duties in addition to the protection afforded by 
the charges of importation will, in my opinion, be an 
ample protection against the low priced wools from 
Buenos Ayres, or from any other quarter. The ques- 
tion is, to what point can this foreign competition re- 
duce the price of our wool— at what price per pound 
can wool of a staple equal to ours be imported 7 

The items which compose the cost of importation, are 

1. The price per pound, j ^^ ^^ ^j^^ ^ 

2. 3 percent, commission, f valorem duties 

3. 2 cents per pound for freight, ^ ^^^^ 
and other charges on the freight, ) 

4. 1 per cent, insnranoe. 

5. 3 per cent, for six months interest on cost, £h)m the 
the lime of the order of purchase to the time of sale. 

6. 10 per cent, profit on cost, eharges and duties. 
Theee are stated as the average rates. 

Another very important fact is, that the Bueaos 
Ayres wool is imported in so foul a state that it takes 
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two ponndB to equal one pound of onn, as wnnhed on 
the aheep. Oar wool loseS; in cleansing, one-third of 
its weight : — the Buenos Ayres wool loses two thirds ; 
in other words, it takes U pounds of our wool as washed 
on the sheep to make 1 pound of cleansed wool ; while 
it takes 3 pounds of Buenoe Ayres wool, as imported, 
to make 1 pound of cleansed wool. The question, 
then is, at what prices can 2 pounds of this wool be 
imported i The following is the answer, for wool 
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But the question may be asked, how do&s it happen 
that the price of Buenos Ayres wool is now so low t 

It is quoted in the Boston market at from 7 to 10 
cents. The answer is, that what remains for sale is 
probably of the poorer quaUtie8«-was purchased during 
tbe blodiade, at low prices, and was imported free of 
duty, and is sold without a profit, if not at a loss. The 
same general causes which have depressed the price of 
our own wool, have affected the price of all foreign 
wool in oar market. These general causes may affcffd 
the subject of another letter. 

I have thus far restricted myself to the consideration 
of the tariff, as a protective against low priced foreign 
wools — and more particularly against those from Bue- 
no« Ayres. I will add furtber, that it is most probable, 
under the present tariff, that none but coane wool will 
be imported from that place in the state heretofore im- 
ported, but will be first cleansed. The three pounds 
of foal wool will be reduced to one pound of cleansed 
wool — to avoid the 3 per cent duty ; paying it on one 
pound instead of paying it on three pounds. Tliis 
wool, however, will never be equal in value to ours, or 
other foreign wool of the same fineness. It is not 
suited to make broadcloths, because it cannot, on ac- 
eount of the burrs with which it is filled, be stapled 
either before or after tbey are picked out. 

The fine wools imported from Europe and Australia 
into our ports, were entered in 1840, at from 33 to 34 
cents per pound. The fleeces, however, are cleaner 
and closer trimmed than ours. The price, compared 
with our wool as washed on the sheep, may be rated at 
27 centfl per pound, aa the foreign value. This, with 
8 cents for charges of importation and profit, and 12 
cents for duties, would make the price here 47 cents, 
or, without a profit, 43 cents. 

Such, in ray view, is the effect of the tariff of the last 
session. Yet it does not do all that, in my judgment, 
ought to be done. This country produces wool suffi- 
cient for all its wants. I wish to see done, for this 
interest, what is our true national policy for every 
great agricultural interest : and that is, in relation to 
every agricultural product, when we produce an abun- 
dance and there be no danger of monopoly, that duties 
should be laid, not merely for protection, but for pro- 
hibition. We have done this for cotton, and why 
should it not be done for tooo/. 



Deoomber If •!«■ ftroai Buffalo t« If ew-Tofli* 

The first place we stopped at was our ex- 
cellent friends the Messrs Raynors, who are 
pleasantly situated on a fine farm in the town 
of Clarence, about 18 miles from Bufifalo. 



Their soil, as indeed maoh of this region, is 
underlaid by porous ledges of limestone, 
generally a few feet below the surface, but 
sometimes cropping out so as to leave the 
roek naked to the eye. In addition to these 
ledges, there is more or less stone scattered 
over the land, in detached pieces, varying 
in sizes from a pebble up to considerable of 
a rook, and answer well for making fence for 
the farm. Though presenting slight ob- 
structions in cultivation, this stone is consi- 
dered rather beneficial than otherwise to the 
soil, for we find it drier and more forward in 
its crops for the same latitude, than lands 
usually are, destitute of this stone. They 
also, no doubt, assist in keeping it cool and 
moist during very hot weather in the sum- 
mer. It i^ an excellent soil for grass, roots, 
corn, and especially wheat and the smaller 
grains ; of all which it is capable of produc- 
ing abundantly. 

The Messrs. Kaynors have a fine orchard 
here of 16 acres, which being so near to Buf- 
falo market, they sell the fruit at a good 
price on the tree, which pays them on an 
average 10 per eent. interest on the land, 
valuing it at $100 per acre, besides leaving 
them an abundant supply of the choicest fruit 
for family use, and many refuse apples, 
which are fed to pigs; and in addition to 
all this, they cut nearly 2 tons of first quality 
hay per acre from the orchard. The large 
bins of apples which they showed us in their 
cellar, of many varieties, were luscious to 
look at and to the taste besides, and were so 
tempting that we were obliged to put nn em- 
bargo upon ourselves at once, for fear of a 
surfeit, and when we came to leave we found 
a large supply in our sleigh box, placed there 
by way of dessert for our journey. There 
is no greater luxury than a good orchard, 
and when planted with well selected fruit, 
there is nothing more profitable, and we won- 
der more attention is not paid to them. 

It was in the spring of 1839, that a nurse- 
ryman proposed to let us have a lot of se- 
lected fruit, in exchange for a few pigs. We 
took the trees, and while planting them with 
our own hands, along the borders of our gar- 
den, (which, by the way, is of a cold tena- 
cious soil, and a bleak exposed place,) one of 
our neighbors came along, of the Do^noMng 
nnd Ili'prophesying order, and began to com- 
fort us with the assurance, that fruit trees 
planted in such a cold soil would never 
thrive ; and if they did, by great care, the 
wind would be sure to destroy them as soon 
as a little grown; the fruit would be stolen, atid 
we should never have the comfort of it, and he 
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did not believe anyhow they would ever bear 
soon enough to do us any good as long as we 
might live. We were quite credulous to 
the first assertions, and as we had not then 
arrived to even the half of the threa seore 
and ten years, allotted to man by the Psalm- 
ist, wo simply answered, "our heirs may," 
and kept on busily planting. The result is, 
that last vear, the third only after setting out 
this small number of fruit trees, we had all 
the cherries and plums we wanted, besides 
lots of them for our neighbors, and a tolera- 
ble good supply of apples and pears. The 
peach trees ail died, because neither climate 
or soil suited them. To be sure the trees 
were well advanced that we set out, being 
from 5 to 6 years old, but it goes to show 
how very soon one may get a supply of fruit 
of his own, even in a bad location; and if we 
were seventy years old tomorrow, and had a 
rod of spare ground, one of the first things 
we would do, should be to plant a fruit tree, 
or fruit shrubs upon it ; and to conclude this 
episode, JIfr. Do-nothing and lU-prophesyingy 
was the most importunate beggar of fruit 
we had during the season, and he has done 
nothing for himself yet, and we fear never 
will, thoufi^h he possesses much more and 
better land than we do. 

The Messrs. Raynors have some fine 
stock, mostly grade Durhams, and thev are 
endeavoring to grow up a choice milking 
breed for the dairy, by crossing an excellent 
thorough bred Durham bull, on the best na* 
tive and grade milkers they can procure. 
Their pigs also are fine, which they intend 
shall all be full bred Berkshires as soon as 
possible, yet with no intention of breeding 
for sale, but simply for their own fatting. 

It was here we saw a new grain fork, the 
best adapted for pitching sheaves of grain, of 
any tlSng of the kind we ever before noticed. 

Nkw Pitchfobx. — ^Fio. 22. 




Its construction is perfectly simple, and it 
can be made by any skilful blacksmith ac- 
customed to forge pitchforks. It consists of 
two tines G, nine inches long, which are 
spread 2 inches at the shank, and 2 1-2 at the 
ends. The shank has a sudden curve at the 
end, of about 2 inches, so as to bring the 
points of the fork nearly in a line with the 
direction of the handle and shank. The na- 
ked part of the shank B, is 8 inches long, 1 
inch wide, by 1-3 of an inch thick, and enters 



the handle, which has a ferule A, on the end, 
of 5 inches, secured to the shank by a strong 
rivet. 'I he tines and shank are made of the 
best of German steel, and possess great elas- 
ticity, which very much lessens the labor of 
fetching. The handle may be of any desired 
ength, but should possess as much elasticity 
as possible. Mr. A. Ray nor informed us, he 
could easily throw a sheaf of wheat over his 
barn from the load, and that he never pitched 
so easily with any instrument as this. The 
sheaf leaves the tines with an elastic spring, 
and the fork at the same time utters a mu- 
sical sound, like the tuning fork, when struck, 
of a music master. Well pleased with what 
we saw here, and after partaking of a good 
dinner, we set out again upon our journey. 

Though of rather a lignt soil, it is a fine 
wheat growing district all the way to Ro- 
chester, the raising of which has been quite 
Erofitable till this year to the farmers ; and 
irge stacks of straw are every where seen 
on the road, and buildings, stock, and other 
things, makinff a beautiful rural picture, even 
in the dead of winter, and giving the travel- 
ler a favorable idea of the comfort, neatness 
thrift, and independence of the inhabitants. 

At Rochester we had a pleasant chat with 
our brother editors of the New Genesee 
Farmer We believe it is Mr. Golman's in- 
tention to proceed next spring to Europe, to 
spend a couple of years in taking notes on 
agriculture, in a similar style to those he 
published when Commissioner of Massachu- 
setts. This we are not at liberty to ofiicially 
announce at present, but we hope to be au- 
thorised soon. We are certain if he does go, 
he will present the American public with the 
most interesting and valuable account of Eu- 
ropean agriculture ever yet given to it. Wc 
shall envy him his tour, if he enjoys half 
the satisfaction which we did recently in 
England. 

Taking the railroad the same evening for 
Auburn, we arrived, maugre 15 inches fail of 
snow, early the next morning. The cars 
were well warmed by stoves, and with cush- 
ioned scats and backs, and our own carpet bog 
for a pillow, we had a comfortable time of it 
and a good night's sleep. Soon after our ar- 
rival at Auburn, we were called upon by 
Col. Sherwood, one of the most spirited 
farmers and stock breeders in that section of 
the country, who immediately took us to his 
farm, about one mile from the town. Col. S. 
only got possession of this place last spring, 
when scarcely a shed or rod of good fence 
was upon it. He immediately erected cheap 
comfortable bams, connectea by long sheds 
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of several hundred feet range, on three sides 
of a square ; thus making an excellent and 
well sheltered y^ard for his etocli, open only 
to the south. If our farmers only knew 
how cheaply this thing could be done, and 
how much it adds to the comfort of the 
stock yard, they would not neglect it, as 
they now do, nnd leave their cattle exposed 
all day to sleets and snows, and Bhiveiing in 
« cutting northern wind. 



Of course in the dead of winter, nothing 
was to be seen but the stock, of which Col. 
Sherwood's greatest pride is bis Shorthorns; 
and of these we may be spared saying much, 
in consequence of his great success in carry* 
ing off BO many premiums, at the annual 
State and County Shows, for the two past 
years. As a apeclmea of his stock, we give 
SQ engraving of Stella, that took the first 
prize, hotb at Syracuse uid at Albany. 



SnoRTUoan Cow Stella — Fig. (23.) 



The property of Col. J. M. Skenoood, of .Mnim, JV. Y. 



The artist has hardly done her justice 
thouffb, especially in the head and neck, 
which he has given a bad set. She is a fine 
large, rangy, Hshionable cow, and we recol- 
lect greatly admiring her when s two-year 
old, in hn breeder's yard, Mr. Rotch, of Ot- 
aego. Her danghter Sylvia, 3 years old, by 
Hero, has got so fat on grass pasture alone, 
the past season, that Col. S. baa found it ne- 
cesiary to try to reduce her if possible, 
leaving her out in an open shed, and giving 
her nothing but wheat straw. She is a su- 
perior animal, espvecially good in handling 
and in the brisket. Diantha, bred by Mr. 
Alexander, of Otsego, is much like Sylvia ; 
of same age, and taking the same fare. We 
much admired Lily also, she is so fine, and 
■hows so much in a small compass. She 
was bred by T. H. Xewbould, of Livingston, 
out of his imported Netherhy, by Cadmns. 
She has a gem of a yearling calf by Hay- 
duke, brad by the Hon. Adam Ferguaon, of 



Upper Canada, who claims for this stock an 
ancient pedigree, bred for more than a cen- 
tury back with great care, in Northumber- 
land, England. Archer, that won the first 
prize for bulla at Syracuse, we found there 
in his usual noble presence ; hut wc have 
not space to dwell further upon these ani- 
mala, and turn to their manner of feeding, 
which is precisely like that of the common 
Btock of the country, among good farmers. 

Co). S. has commenced with straw and 
cornstalks, and when these are all gone, and 
not nil then, will he begin wjth his hay. He 
has a large lot of ruts haga in store, which 
he is feeding out moderately, to some of the 
younger animals, and the older ones will 
have It towards Spring, if any fall away, or ■ 
cow has a calf by her side. Kept in this 
way, the thorough-bred and grades, show a 
decided superiority in siie, and thrift, over 
the native animals, sid^ by side, fed precisely 
alike. We wish every farmer in the county 
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would call upon Col. Sherwood, and satisfy 
themselves ns to the correctness of what we 
assert, and if they are convinced of its truth, 
advance a step further^ and take home a Dur* 
ham bull with them. Col. S. is determined 
to sell in accordance with the times. He 
has a great desire to see fine stock spread- 
ing about him, and no one, we think, can ob- 
ject to his prices. 

From this. Col. S. drove us to Major DilPs, 
who has also a fine stock of Short Horns ; 
derived principally, we believe, from Mr. 
Weddel's breeding. Many of the remarks 
which we make of Col. S.'s animals, will ap- 
ply to Major D.'s. His best cow is Gazelle, 
and his finest heifer Hebe. She took the 
first prize amonff 2 year olds, at the State 
Show at Albany, mst September. They are 
hoth beautiful, and most correctly and appro- 
priately named. 

THE TIBSB8, AND FBOSFBOT OF THB FBIDB OF 
AaBKKJLTOSAL FRODUOTS. 

Our correspondence is teeming with com- 
plaints of the hard times ; and we are repeat- 
edly asked our opinion of the future pros- 
pects of the farmer. We must confess that 
this is a grave question, and the wisest and 
most sagacious may well pause before ven- 
turing upon it. Nevertheless we have an 
opinion, which we shall proceed to state 
with great diffidence, and our readers can 
take it for what it may be worth ; and that 
is, we think the times will gradually grow 
easier, and produce as gradually rise in 
value. Our reasons for this are these : 

1. There has not been a harvest so gen- 
erally abundant throughout the country 
for twenty years; we consequently cannot 
expect so great a one another season. In 
the September number of our paper, we gave 
an opinion that we should have an early and 
hard winter, and before November was half 
over it came upon us with unexampled se- 
verity ; and the prospect now is, that it will 
be followed by a late spring. If so, there 
will be a much greater consumption of the 
food laid up for both man and beast, than if 
the winter were to prove as mild as the past 
one was. A late spring may make light 
crops for the ensuing season ; and should 
this happen, produce will rise in price from 
that cause alone. 

2. Pretty much everything now has got 
down to its specie value, and consequently 
cannot well go lower. 

3. The passage of the tariff law has set 
many of our artizans to work at their trades 
again, who, from the necessities of the case, 



had become for a few of the past years com- 
petitors with the farmers in raising produce 

4. An unexampled emigration took place 
to this country last year from abroad, and 
this is likely to greatly increase another year. 
A large number of these people were arti- 
zans, and have gone to worlc at their trades ; 
and as for the rest, they must be consumers 
at least one year, and in some instances two 
years. 

5. The modification of the British tariflf 
has partially opened a market for con- 
siderable quantities of beef and pork, which 
hitherto, by the hiffh duties there, have heen 
literally prohibited. Large amounts of lard, 
butter, cheese, and fruits, can also now be 
shipped to England, and a great increase 
made in the flour trade. And we shall find 
all the difference in the world between hav- 
ing rather*)i hart market, than one so glutted 
as it was in the summer and fall of '41, as to 
make the holders of heef and pork almost 
rejoice to find it rotted and become stale on 
their hands, as was partially the case at one 
time in New-Orleans. 

6. England has at last made peace with 
China, and in consequence of it, anticipates a 
greatly increased opening for her manufac- 
tured goods in that large Empire j and al- 
though all her expectations from this quarter 
may not be fully realized, still there seems to 
be no doubt that she can now fully emplo}^ 
most of her idle artizans for a time, which 
will of course rather increase the market for 
American provisions. 

7. Money is abundant both in Europe and 
this country for all safe investments, and we 
do hope to see the spirit of enterprize again 
start the ensuing spring, in private building 
and public improvements. 

These are the principal reasons on which 
we base an opinion that there will be a slow 
and gradual rise in the price of produce.. 
We have given up all hopes of seeing an 
Exchequer bill passed, or indeed any system 
of finance established hy the present Con- 
gress otherwise than what we now possess, 
viz., the hard money currency. 

Notwithstanding our markets at this pre- 
sent moment are exceedingly depressed and 
glutted, we trust the farmer will not despair, 
but have faith in the future ; and if we were 
able to hold on to our produce, we should 
be in no particular hurry in selling it. Yet 
in conclusion, let the farmer be very cautious 
how he takes credit and contracts debts; 
and let him not only raise all his provisions, 
but strive to have as much cloth inff and all 
other necessaries made in his family as pos 
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sible. To those who are out of debt, we 
don't know but it is as easy to live and make 
money as when produce brought double the 
prices that it now does ; and at any rate, the 
condition of the agricultural class of Ame- 
rica is singularly felicitous ; and instead of 
repining and longing for things we have not, 
we ought to be grateful to a beneficent Pro- 
vidence for those we have^ and so on cheer- 
fully performing our daily duties, thankful 
that we are enjoying so many blessings. 

W«rk for the Month. 

Stock-See that your stock are well shel- 
tered, well fed, and well watered ; that they 
have plenty of salt once or twice a week ; 
let there be small heaps of charcoal or rotten 
wood for your pigs to get at and eat as they 
think proper, and a heap of clay for the sheep 
and horses, and even horned cattle to lick 
and eat in their yards and folds, as long as 
there is snow upon the ground, unless you 
are feeding them with a few roots daily, with 
a little dirt adhering to them. Horses, also, 
should have half a gill of ashes in their food 
once a week ; they give the stomach a good 
tone, and are the best preventive against hots 
that we know of; salt is also a good pre- 
ventive, and by making free nse of these, 
although we have managed horses more or 
less from boyhood, we never yet had them 
suffer in the slightest degree in this way. 
Ashes or lye mixed with the food of pigs, 
in a moderate quantity, are almost a sure 
preventive against the kidney worm. 

Wood. — See that all the wood is cut this 
month for the year's use, that it may have 
time to season and bum freely, and thus 
enable the good wife to pursue ber cooking, 
baking, and boiling, without having her pa- 
tience exhausted over a steaming fire, and 
her eyes half put oat in a smoky room. 

Jlfontrrc. — Where the snow is off the 
gfround, leaves in the woods can be raked 
up and carried into the stock-yards and sta- 
bles for litter, amd to increase the manure. 
Mud from the swamps can also be dug and 
put into the manure heaps, and mixed up 
with them ; and don't forget to add a little 
gypsum, or charcoal, so as to fix the am* 
monia^ and retain it in the heap. Ammo- 
nia is the most valuable part of manure, and 
millions of dollars have been lust in this 
country by sufiTering it to evaporate from the 
dung heap. It is a gas which you cantiot 
8*e« but you can smell it strongly, like the 
spirits of hartshorn, (a carbonate of ammo- 
nia,) when you go into a horse stable ; as the 
urine of the horse has a considerable quan- 



tity of it in its composition. Now, farmers 
here is a hard scientific term explained, and 
what is more easy than to understand it 1 It 
is certainly as simple as to understand what 
the tire on a cart wheel means. 

Ditchings Draining^ and Plowing. — ^Where 
a milder climate than we have here prevails, 
these can be pursued with success the pre- 
sent month. 

^11 Tools should now be repaired and put 
in complete order ; and whatever new ones 
may be wanted for the ensuing season, made 
ready before hand. 

Improve the Mind during these long winter 
evenings, by reading good and usefulbooks ; 
particularly those on the best systems of 
stock-breeding and agriculture, now much 
better it is to be occupied in this, than dosine^ 
listlessly by the fire, or indulging in frivot 
ous talk, or gadding about in silly company, 
or spouting politics in a bar-room tavern. 

AnnvAl llf«ellii( of the N. Y. Stat * A^rlcnltnral Sodotf. 

The annual meeting of this Society is to 
be held in Albany, on the 20th of this month, 
for the purpose of choosing officers, hearing 
reports, and judging of certain farm products 
and essays. It is an important meeting, and 
we trust that it will be well attended. We 
understand that certain reforms in the man- 
ner of judging and reporting on prize ani- 
mals and products will be offered at this 
meeting, and v/e hope they will bo carefully 
considered and weighed, and if thought ben- 
eficial to the great cause for which this So- 
ciety was formed, that they may be adopted. 
Ever since we have attended agricultural 
meetings, we have been dissatisfied with the 
manner in which judgments were formed 
and prizes were awarded ; and have thought 
them, at times, so darkly^ arbitrarily, and 
capriciously rendered, that we have been led 
to doubt, now and then, whether the forma- 
tion of such societies has not done more 
harm than good. But, upon the whole, the 
good has fi^eatly predominated; yet this 
good may be made still better, increasing 
and increasing, till it has arrived at results 
in all the operations of agriculture and stock- 
breeding, as sure and immutable as the work* 
ing out of a mathematical problem. What 
glory to itself would i\ot a society attain by 
such a course ; and that it is attainable, we 
as fully believe as that the sun will rise to- 
morrow. We shadowed forth our opinion 
upon these matters in the August number of 
this periodical \ and it might not be consider- 
ed respectful to the Society, now to pursue 
the subject further. We therefore forbear. 
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By the generous encourafi;ement of the 
State Government, the liberality of a few of 
our citizens, and the efficient services of its 
able and indefatigable officers^ the Agricul- 
tural Society is in a fair state of prosperity. 
Its show, last September, at Albany, was, 
upon the whole, quite gratifying; perhaps 
five times as great in animals and products 
as at the preceding autumnal show, at Syra- 
cuse. The concourse of people also was 
thrice as large, showing an abiding and in- 
creasing interest in these things. We have 
no doubt but all these matters will be greatly 
increased at Rochester next year; and to 
make it more certain, we hope the meeting 
will be appointed as early as the first week 
in September. It must be recollected, by 
going two degrees north, we get into a colder 
climate. Animals also appear better at this 
season of the year, and are more cheaply 
provided with food. Southern gentlemen, 
and all persons from abroad, are also more 
likely to visit the show than if held later ; 
and these are becoming important customers 
to us as stock purchasers. 

We think the Secretaries and Treasurer 
of the Society ought to be salaried officers ; 
their duties are really too onerous to be ex- 
pected to be performed voluntsrily for any 
length of time, and we ought to be grateful 
for the indefatigable exertions so long freely 
ofiered ; but to expect a continuation of 
them gratis, is, in our humble judgment, ask- 
ing too much, although we believe the pre- 
sent incumbents would never think of accept^ 
infl^ a reward. By giving these officers 
salaries, they could devote more of their 
time to the Society, and therefore, perhaps, 
become more efficient. It has been thought, 
also, that to have a Treasurer or Secretary to 
go round among the people, and personally 
solicit subscriptions, would add greatly to 
the number of members and the funds of the 
Society. In these last the Society finds 
itself sadly crippled, and could greatly in- 
crease its usefulness and premiums by an 
addition to them. Let all then who possibly 
can, attend the coming annual meeting, or 
at least, add their names to its members and 
subscription list. 

Te KlU Uoe on Cattte, ice. 

Lice on cattle or hogs, are immediately 
killed, by rubbing the animals with lard, 
whale or indeed fish oil of any cheap kind. 
Rancid lard answers the same purpose as if 
sweet. We have found these applications 
quite as effisctual as mercurial ointment ; and 
unlike that, it is not attended with the slight- 



est danger. We once lost a valuable Short- 
horn cow, by applying mercurial ointment, 
she turning her head round and licking her- 
self, the mercury gathered by the tongue 
badly salivated and killed her in three days. 
The only objection to the use of lard, is, that 
it causes cattle to shed their hair rather too 
early in the Spring in cold climates. 

Another remedy has lately been suggested 
to us, which we have no doubt is equally ef- 
fectual, but never having tried it^ we cannot 
speak 80 positively about it. This is simply 
buttermilk, strongly salted, and applied to 
the coat of the animal with a brush. When 
nits are on the hair, the above applications 
should be made at the end of every three 
weeks, so as to destroy the lice as fast as 
hatched out. 



CoTfjimg ArtldM wltk»»l gMag Credit. 

0^ We frequently find in exchange papers^ 
articles copied from our publication without 
giving us credit. We would particularly in- 
stance the one on Locust Trees, furnished us 
by Judge Beatty, and Reports to the Ameri- 
can Institute, and Synopsis of Agricultural 
Society proceedings. Although these last 
were not written expressly for us, we were 
at considerable trouble and expense in ob- 
taining and printing them, and we deem it 
no more than right and just, that credit 
should be given to the source from whence 
they were takenc It afibrds us great plea- 
sure to be quoted from, but we certainly like 
to have a knowledge of the fact stated at the 
same time. 



ORCHARD GRASS* 

Our attention has been called to the culti- 
vation of this valuable grass, by a communi- 
cation of Mr. White of New-Jersey. We 
have had but little experience ourselves in 
growing it, in consequence of our land not 
being properly adapted to it. One experi- 
ment in an orchard succeeded well, the oth- 
ers not so well, which we easily accounted 
for in two ways : the seed we used was not 
properly cleaned, and it came up tn tufts ; 
the soil also was too wet and heavy. We 
recollect that the late Judge Bradley, of 
Marcellus, in this state, one of the most 
practical and enlightened farmers of his day, 
was a strong advocate for the cultivation of 
orchard grass. We found it quite a favorite 
in our travels through Ohio, and the reasons 
which farmers then g^ve us for its culti- 
vation were, that it afforded them the earliest 
spring food of any of the cultivated grasses, 
and yielded the largest quantity per acre ; 
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that its growth wait rapid, and particularly 
snccolent for Block, if kept within a moderate 
height by feeding ; that it made a fair quality 
of bay, flowered and ripened at the same 
time with cIofqt, bo that they could always 
be advaotageouily cut together ; and if rain 
soon followed mowing, it sprung rapidly up 
agaiu, giving them, in farorable seasons, 
three cuttings, of about a ton to a ton and 
a half each ; and Anally, it grew vigorously 
in the shade, when other grasses would 
aearcely flourish. 
A friable loamy soil suits it best ; and if 



the seed be properly cleaned, and a suffieieM 

3uantity nut into the ground, there is no 
anger of i|s coming up in tufls. We nensr 
saw a more even and luxuriant vegetatiOD, 
than this grass presented in the fields of 
Ohio i and we have ever^ assurance that this 
advertised by Mr> White, is well cleaned 
and of a good quality ; and the price at which 
he offers it is much lower than usual, $4 to 
4>5 per bushel, being more often adced. It 
may be sown in the spring, with wheat, oats, 
Sec. a sample of the seed can he seen at 
thb office. See advertisement. 



SraciM£K or A SuAi, Hemf Plant. — (Fio. 24.) 



Above, for the consideration of onr south- 
ern friends, we give on engraving of the cele- 
brated plant, from which Sisal iiemp Agave 
SisaiauH is made. It seems to be the object 
of our Government now to encourage the pro- 
duction of hemp, as it has hitherto done that 
of cotton ; and as the Sisal is grown to a 
considerable extent in Mexico, we should be 
glad to learn if it has yet been effectually 
introduced into the United States. The 
late lumented Dr. Perrine, of Florida, we 
believe, made some attempts at cultivation, 
but SB we have never been advised of the re- 



sult, we do not know whether they were 
successful or not. 

This hemp is not only used in Mexico, for 
ropes and twine, but it is manufactured into 
many other articles, such as valises, and 
household utensils; it is said also, to make 
one of the cheapest, best, and most desirable 
kinds of paper. It must be recollected that 
60 years ago, the daughter of General Green 
first raised a few cotton plants, merely for 
their benutiful flowerti, and now what a 
source of wealth and production this is to 
out country. We do not believe the difie- 
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tent kinds of hemp and flax can ever become 
of aa varied and universal use as cotton, but 
each may largely contribute their quota to 
our riches, and we should feel rejoiced if 
we could revive attention to the above pro- 
mising and useful plant. 

National SUk CoATeatton* 

A National Silk Convention was held at 
Northampton, Mass., in September last, which 
was unusually important and interesting. 
We condense below a synopsis of its pro- 
ceedings. 

It was unanimously Resolved by the dele- 
gates, a highly intelligent body of men, 
from different parts of the country : 

That there are ample grounds for confi- 
dence in the silk business. 

That the causes of failure are transient, 
while those of success, diet, and climate, are 
permanent. 

That American silk in the date in which the 
worm leaves it, is first rate. 

That a climate and soil adapted to the suc- 
cessful growth of Indian corn, is every way 
suited to growing silk. 

That the natural growth of the mulberry 
in the United States and China, indicate the 
adaptation of this country to the silk culture. 

That there is every encouragement from 
past experience, for continued and increased 
attention to this subject. 

That the present tariff for the protection 
of this article, is satisfactory. 

That the state Legislatures are earnestly 
solicited to promote the culture of the raw 
material, by offering a bounty, till the coun- 
try is abundantly supplied for the manufac- 
turers. 

And finally, '* that our manufacturers aiid 
other business men have now every reasona- 
*ble encouragement to invest, in a wise and 
careful manner, their funds in this new form 
of domestic labor — growing and manufactur- 
ing silk." 

WUd Be«s. 

The peculiar instinct of this curious little 
insect which determines it in the choice of its 
home, has never been satisfactorily given. 
They sometimes obstinately refuse to occupy 
d hive, which apparently is perfectly suited 
to them, and push their way to a remote and 
uncomfortable place, every way illy suited 
to their comfort and convenience. What 
influences them in rejecting the one and 
seeking the other, and is this new home be- 
fore determined on 1 We hope some of our 
eorrespondents, more familiar with the sub- 
ject, will enlighten us. 



We once found a swarm of bees snugly 
sheltered under the combined foliage of a 
grape vine a^d the limbs of a smaJI tree, to 
which it was clinging. No other protection 
was a£fbrded than this, and the whole comb 
was exposed to the full force of the elements, 
yet the swarm appeared perfectly thrifty and 
healthy. 

UstHfeB^ Bepartmrnt. 

For the Jimmriem JBgricmltmritU 
. TO MAKX songs. 

Boil a pig's head or feet four or five hours, or until 
very tender, take out all the bones, and lay the meat 
in a stone jar ; boil vinegar with cloves, pepper, and a 
little salt, mix with this so much of the jelly from the 
water, in which the meat was boiled, as wUI prevent 
too much acidity, and with this liquid cover the meat 
entirely. When wanted for use, cut it in slices, and 
after heating it in a frying-pan, pour off the liquid, and 
brown the meat, or dip the slices in batter, and fry in 
a pan just rubbed with butter or lard. 

A REMEDY AGAINST SCARLET AND TYPHtTS FEVERS. 

« 

A bath of weak lye and w/iter, or simply bathing 
the feet in the same^ is said to be very beneficial in 
Scarlet Fevtr. 

It is also stated that eoniagiou from Typhus Fever 
may be prevented by producing nitrous acid gas. ** This 
may be done in the following way. Place a Uttle pound- 
ed saltpetre in a saucer, and pour on as much oil of 
vitriol as wUl cover it \ a copious discharge will ensue, 
whose quality may be regulated by lessening or in- 
creasing the quantity of materials." 

CURE FOR AN INVETERATE C0T7GH. 

FifYeen to twenty-five drops of laudanum, mixed with 
a teaspoon full of magnesia and a litUe water, taken 
every night before retiring. 

NX7T-CAKES, OR DOtTGH NUTS. 

While your lard is melting to boil your cakes, mix 
two cups of buttermilk and two of cream, with two or 
three eggs, one teaspoon full of saleratns, and plenty of 
fine cinnamon and flour enough to roll ; made in this 
way, they are more tender and less liable to harden, 
than when raised with yeast. £lla 



ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

For th« JSmeriean JigrieuUmrisL 

Prospect Hill, Ky,, J^ov, 7, 1842, 

Gent. — In conformity with the request, 
contained in your letter of the 14th Sept., I 
proceed to give you such information as I 
have been able to obtain, respecting the large 
crops of corn, noticed in Agricultural Jour- 
nals, as having been raised in Kentucky, in 
the year 1840, which was a very favorable 
year for that crop. 

The crop raised by George W. Williams, 
Esq., of Bourbon county, in that year, on one 
acre and one eighth, was 178 bushels, and 
consequently the product, per acre, was 159| 
bushels. These facts appear from the certi- 
ficate of the gentlemen who measured the 
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corn, contaiaed in the 8th number of the 4th 
vol. o{ the Kentucky Fanner. I have this in- 
formation' also directly from Mr. Williams, 
and have no doubt of the correctness of the 
facts detailed. The Louisville Journal is 
therefore in error in stating the quantity rais- 
ed by Mr. Williams to iiave been 167 bushels 
fmr acre. This corn :wa0 raised on soil natu- 
rally as fertile as the best Kentacky lands. 
Mr. Williams states, that ''it had been in 
meadow for many years previous to the last 
seven. Tbie five first of the last seven, it was 
in hemp ; the last but one it was in rye, and 
the last in seed hemp.'' It had also the ad- 
vantage of ^' a thin coat of stable manure, in 
its unfermented state, spread on the ground 
in April, just before ploughing." The sea*- 
son was very favorable for the corn crdp, 
rains having fallen in sufficient abundance, 
and in proper time to produce -first rate crops. 
Everything, therefaie, was favorable to a 
great yield. 

Mr. Williams' method of cultivation was 
as follows : '' As soon as it could be done, 
after the frost was out of the soil, gave it a 
deep plowing with a Gary pkmr; in April, 
spread manure as above; then cross^plow- 
ed with the same plow ; then harrowed ; then 
laid ofifthe rows two feet apart with a shovel 
plow, dropped the seed in the bottom of these 
rows, as near a foot apart as I could ; cover- 
ed with hoes, and in iM> doing made the sur- 
face level, every clod being crushed with the 
eye of the hoe ; and I then pressed the whole 
down tight with a good roller. When the 
com was about one foot high, I had the 
weeds cut with a sharp hoe by scraping, 
great care was taken not to break the surface, 
nor to hill the corn. It had but one hoeing 
of this sort." Mr. Williams remarks, that in 
this experiment '' he was governed by the prin- 
ciple that the roots were not to be broken; that 
a good bed was to be given the roots to oc- 
cupy ; that light, and heat should get to them 
equally, and that the whole power of the soil 
should be brought into action without being 
burdened." 

In Mr. Williams' method of planting, if 
none were missing, there would be one stalk 
of corn for each two square feet, or eight 
stalks for sixteen square feet, whereas if the 
ground had been laid off, as usual in rich land, 
four«feet each way, and three stalks left in a 
hill, there would only have been three-eighths 
as many stalks ; or if four had been left in a 
hill then there would have been just half as 
many stalks. 

During the same year that Mr. Williams 
raised the crop described above, I measured 



from an acre of com growing in a field cul- 
tivated in the ordinary way, which had been 
chequered off four feet each way, and three 
stalks left in a hill, one hundred and five 
bu^els of corn. This was of the yellow 
kind, and of medium sise. If Mr. Williams' 
corn had yielded in the same proportion, ac- 
cording to the number of stalks, the product 
per acre would have been 260 bushels, but it 
was only 158i, and hence it is evident the 
ears on his corn must have been, compara* 
tively, much smaller, and probably more than 
double in number. 

If it is intended to leave upon the ground 
a number of stalks equal to one for each two 
square feet, Mr. Williams' plan is doubtless 
a very good one. The stalks all stand single, 
in the rows, having a space of a foot each, 
and the rows being two feet apart, are as well 
arranged for admitting the sun and air, as 
could be effected with so great a number on 
the ground. If the season should be/avora- 
bie^ and the cuitwaiionof the but kind^ it is 
not easy to perceive how a greater quantity 
of corn (of the like kind,) could be raised 
upon an equal space of land, of the same fer^ 
tUittfy and equally well adapted to this crop. 
But if the season should be such as we not 
nnfrequently experience — a very dry one- 
it appears to me that a crop of corn, planted 
at the rate of a stalk for every two square 
feet^ would produce but a small yield ; and 
that it would be a hazardous experiment to 
risk an entire crop, so essential to sustain 
our stock, for the chance of the increased 
quantity, resulting from this mode of plant- 
ing, where every thing turns out in the most 
favorable manner. 

The labor bestowed by Mr. Williams, m 
cultivating his com, was certainly not as 
great as usual. But it must be recollected 
that the ground on which it grew, had been 
many years in meadow and hemp, with only 
one crop of rye. The soil must, therefore, 
have been almost entirely free from weeds, 
and in fine condition for raising corn, with 
very little labor. If the £^round had been 
foul, much more labor would have been ne- 
cessary ; and it may be reasonably doubted 
whether a good crop could be raised in very 
weedy ground, without the use of the plow, 
or more manual labor than the crop would 
justify. 

Having given, in detail, Mr. Williams' 
method of raising an experimental crop of 
com, in 1840, 1 will now state that of Mr. 
William R. Duncan, of Clark county, the same 
year. 

<' The land," says Mr. Duncan, '' had been 
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in grass for about twelve years preceding. 
Soon as the frost had left the ground snm- 
ciently to admit of plowing, I put in two Gary 
plows, running one after the other, in the 
same furrow, the first one cutting through 
the sod, say two inches in depth, the second 
six inches deeper, and completely covering 
the sod turned over by the former. About 
the middle of April I put my plows into it 
again and cross-plowed it. I then harrowed 
it with a very heavy two horse harrow, mark- 
ed it off 3 1-2 feet each way, and planted 
with three or four grains in each hilL Three 
shallow plowlngs was all the after cultiva- 
tion." mr. Duncan, for reasons which he 
assigns, departed from the usual practice, in 
plowing his sod a second time. If the sod 
was blue grass, as I suppose it to have been, 
from the long time it had stood in grass, 1 
am of opinion, that whilst he added consider- 
ably to the labor, he added nothing to the 
quantity of the yield by the second plowing. 

Mr. Duncan states the product of one acre 
of his crop at a fraction under 120 bushels. 
Sod ground, especially blue grass sod, yields 
considerably better the second year, after the 
sod has had time to decompose, and form an 
intimate union with the soil. Mr. Duncan's 
crop was not produced, therefore, under the 
most favorable circumstances, 

General James Shelby, of Fayette county, 
obtained the premium, at the Jessamine 
County Fair, for the year 1840, for the best 
five acres of corn. The product of these 
five acres was at the rate of one hundred and 
ten bushels per acre. His mode of cultiva- 
tion is not given, and I have no information 
on that subject. 

The Kentucky Farmer, in giving an ac- 
count of this Fair, says there were six com- 
petitors, but for reasons, of which the editor 
was not fully informed, all withdrew, except 
General Shelby, to whom the premium was 
awarded. ^' None of those, who withdrew, 
produced less than 110 bushels per acre, and 
two produced over 190 bushels per acre." 
In the succeeding number, (page 61^ in 
speaking of the large crops of com, which 
our soil is capable of producing, by proper 
cultivation, the editor says, '^The crops 
of Messrs. Bryant and Young, of Jessamine, 
referred to in our last, that of General Shel- 
by," &c. From this quotation I infer that 
the crops of Messrs. Bryant and Young were 
those spoken of as exceeding one hundred 
and ninety bushels per acre. The circum- 
stance of these gentlemen withdrawiDg, as 
competitors for the premium, when their 
crops were so much better than that of Gen. 



Shelby, is calculated to produce some doubt 
whether the facts where correctly reported 
as to the amount of their actual product. 
That I might be enabled to report to you the 
true state of the case, I addressed a letter of 
inquiry to Thomas B. Stevenson, Esq. late 
editor of the Kentucky Farmer ; in reply to 
which, he assures me, that he wrote letters 
to sundry friends, and conversed with others, 
who saw the crops of Brjrant and Young 
growing, and witnessed the advancement; 
and from these various sources of informa- 
tion he was fuUy eonvineed of the correct- 
ness of the facts reported, as to the produce 
per acre of the crops of Younff and Bryant. 
Among other informants was Tucker Wood- 
son, the Senator of Jessamine County, with 
whom, he remarks, "I am personally ac- 
quainted, and in whom I know that perfect 
reliance can be placed. There caa be no 
doubt, therefore, that the crops of these two 
gentlemen did yield over 190 bushels per 
acre, that is to say the five acres which com- 
peted for the premium, but which were with- 
drawn from the competition." 

The reason for withdrawing these crops is 
explained by Mr. Stevenson, but I do not 
deem it necessary to repeat them here. 

Mr. Stevenson was not able to rive me 
any information as to the mode of cutivating 
these crops, other than what is contained in 
the Louisville Journal, to which you refer 
me, except that Young's crop ^^ was grown 
on a piece of made ground, formed by a mill- 
pond." I cannot account for the yield being 
so much greater than that of Mr. Williams, 
whose method of planting, I think, is better 
calculated to produce a larger yield, all other 
circumstances being equal. Probably the 
com planted was of a larger and more pro- 
ductive kind. The soil may also have been 
better adapted to the com crop. 

The abote crops were all produced in 
1840. The present year has been quite a 
favorable one for the com crop, and I was 
very desirous of giving you the product per 
acre of a very heavy crop, which I saw grow- 
ing about the first of October, on the farm of 
Isaac Cunningham, of Clark County. I wrote 
to him, soon after getting your letter, and re- 
quested that he would have an acre of his 
corn gathered, and carefully measured, and 
report to me the quantity, together wiih his 
mode of cultivation, &c. I regret that a se- 
vere indisposition, from which I fear he will 
not recover, has prevented my request from 
being complied with. 

Mr. Cunningham's com was planted on a 
^ rich soil, which had lain ten years in blue 
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giBBUj and it was the second year after it had 
been plowed. The sod, when I saw the com 
growing, had been completely decomposed, 
and the soil was very mellow and light. The 
com had been carefully cultivated by plow* 
ing each way, and was perfectly free from 
weeds. It had been planted 3 1-2 feet apart, 
and thinned out to four stalks in a hill. It 
was yellow corn of medium size. From a 
personal examination, I estimated that each 
hill would average four good ears, one hun- 
dred of which would make a bushel of shelled 
corn. As an acre, planted 3 1-2 feet each 
way, will contain 3,556 hills, nearly^ the num- 
ber of ears would be 14,224> ; and conse- 
quently the product would be 14<2 bushels 
per acre. I give you this as my estimate, 
which cannot be far from the truth ; and I 
regret that I could not give you the result, 
by actual admeasurement. 

Yours truly, A. Beattv. 

Fhr tka Ameriean Agricultnrut, 
Tke Creaesee Coniity Fair. 

This took place on the 20th and 21st September. It 
was characterised by a good spirit, and was much su- 
perior to the two preceding ones. This was gratifying, 
as a general fear existed that there would be a failure. 
There was a large exhibition of cattle, many of which 
were of a high order of excellence. With the excep- 
tion of some working oxen and one cow, not a single 
animal of native cattle was in the yard. All were 
either pure or grade of the Durham or Devon. The 
conviction that the improv«l breeds are superior is thus 
shown, and a doubter need only have seen the animals 
that day to be no longer a doubter. The grade ani- 
mals were in excellence, just In proportion to the 
amount of breeding. Bulls were shown by some six 
or seven competitors. Among them were four thorough 
bred ones and one of those imported. 

The premiums were awarded to Z. Cone, Esq., for 
his buU, 3 years old, and a cross of the Devon and Dur- 
ham, bred by P. A. Remsen, Esq., got by the imported 
ball Alexander, dam, by Holkam, a Devon. The se- 
cond to £. C. Dibbles, imported bull, a Devon, from 
the herd of Mr, Davy, of North Molten, Devonshire, 
England ; the third to Mr. Durham, for his grade buU, 
by imported Rover, formerly owned by Mr. Weddle, of 
Monroe Co. Mr. Remsen exhibited his superior buU, 
Enterprise, by imported Alexander, dam, imported La- 
vinia. Animals of all the different races or crosses 
were shown in the same cleuss. This should not be. 
A Devon and a Durham may each be of the highest 
order of merit, and yet there can be no fair comparison 
made between them. 

The show of cows was superior, especially of grade 
ones. The cow to which was awarded the first pre- 
i&iom in the class of Durhams, weighed more than 
sixteen hundred. The first premium for Durham cows 
^^s awarded to P. A. Remsen, on his cow Premium, 
bred by himself, got by imported Volunteer, dam, by 
ptto ; the second to S. Skidmore, on his cow, got by 
imported Alexander, dam by Otto ; the third to P. A. 
f^msen, on his cow Beauty, bred by himself, got by 
imported Volunteer, dam, imported cow Adelaide. In 
DevoQs, the first premium was awarded to Mr. Beck ; 
ajd the second to Mr. Beck ; the third to T. Cary, Esq. 
Mr. Beck exhibited several beautiful pure Devon cows 



and calves ; they were of a high order of excellence, la 
working cattle the exhibition was rich ; Mr. Remsen 
showed a pair of 5 year olds, which weighed 1,975 lbs. 
each. Their superiors at the same age can hardly 
be shown. They were grass-fed only, and have been 
in the yoke when required, all summer. The show of 
grade heifers, (there was not a pure Durham heifer, 
and only one pure Devon heifer on the ground,) was 
capital. Two shown by B« Murphy, of Le Roy, were 
beautiful. Mr. Dibble^s pure Devon heifer was uni- 
versally admired. There was a large number of boll 
calves shown, and to Mr. Dibble's was awarded the 
only premium in this class, which was not of a high 
order; in it Mr. Remsen exhibited a superior calf, but 
he was too young for competition. In heifer calves of 
ail breeds the first premium was awarded to P. A* 
Remsen, for his pen of three Durhams ; and beautiful 
they were ; and the second to Mr. Beck, for his pen of 
three Devons ; in this class all races being shown. It 
may be observed, that there is less difference in classes 
than in the grown animals of the Devon and Durham. 

The display of hogs was inferior ; indeed this is not 
a pork-producing county, none being raised except for 
home eonsumption. 

In sheep there were some superior animals shown, 
both among the Leicesters and the South Downs. 
Those of Mr. Shapland, of Stafford, to which was 
awarded a premium, were highly admired and beauti- 
ful. There were not a large number on the ground, 
but the quality was as superior as the number was 
small. 

In horses there was nothing more than an average 
exhibited in stallions, mares, and colts. A pair of 
horses, well matched and capital, exhibited by Mr. 
Gould, of Batavia, received the first premium, and 
another pair by Mr. P. T. Fargo, received the second. 
In the matched horses there was a decided superiority. 

Of roots and grains Uiere was a meagre display. 
There was no exhibition of wheat ; and no crops offer- 
ed for premiums. This was owing to a partial failure 
of wheat this year. It is said there was a third less 
than an average, and the berry by no means good. 
Two years since, Lewis Clark, of Darien, received a 
premium for a crop of 61 bushels to the acre. To Mr. 
Cone was awarded the first premium for com— on two 
acres, of 77i bushels to the acre ; to Mr. Lewis Clarl^ 
the second for 69 bushels \ both crops were of the Dut- 
ton com, both well manured, and cultivated without 
hilling. A frost on the llUi of June injured both 
pieces. The com was sound and of a good quality. 
In roots the yield was very moderate. 

Of domestic articles the display was large and beau- 
tiful. There were two very superior Ingrain carpets 
made from wool, grown, spun, and dyed in the county. 
They were exhibited by Uie manufacturer, who resides 
in Bethany. The figures were beautiful and the colors 
brilliant. There was a Wilton rag made by a lady of 
Bethany and her daughters. Its beauty and excellence 
in material and taste, placed it in the rank of the most 
superior of the imported ones. The Committee on 
those articles awarded it a premium, saying that they 
had never seen its equal, and it was the unanimous 
opinion of all, that the Committee were right. There 
was beautiful broad cloth ; indeed cloth of every dis- 
cription. Silk in great variety, from the cocoon to the 
woven material ; beautiful sewing silk and twist ; in- 
deed the silk display was admirable. There were hats, 
boots, shoes, counterpanes, quilts, table covers, shawls, 
&c., in great quantities, and all admirable. One table 
cloth most beautiful, was exhibited by Miss Heston, of 
Batavia. 

In butter and cheese there were few competitors. 
All the batter shown, was superior. Mr. Z. Cone ex- 
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hibited some boxes of excellent roll butter^ and re- 
ceived two premiums. Tliere wu but one single 
cheese offered. This county is not a dairy county. 
Prior to the division in 1841, of what was then Gren- 
esee county, there were many daries in the county and 
large quantities of chc^e produced, but the division 
formed the territory into two districts, the grazing, 
now Wyoming, and the grain growing, and at present 
it is a fact that there is not in Genesee county, a single 
larae dairy. 

The President, Theodore C. Peters, Esq., was to 
have delivered an address on the first day, but owing 
to the late hour at which the Fair ended, being qnite 
.5 o'clock, it was omitted to be spoken, but will be pub- 
lished. It should have been delivered on the ground 
while the Committees were viewing; and it is sug- 
gested so to do whenever the weather will admit. Tlds 
at once secureit the largest audience. 

On the second day the plowing took place, and was 
well done. The number of spectators was large, and 
the interest great ; indeed the plowing here as every- 
where, constituted one of the main features of the fair. 

Immediately after the plowing was over, there was 
a large assemblage at the Court House, to hear an ad- 
dress from Mr. Colman, the editor of the New Genesee 
Farmer. His address was capital, was listened to with 
pleasure, and will no doubt produce good. Its object 
Was to show, and it did show, the necessity and facility 
of progress in agriculture. Mr. Colman's personal ap- 
pearance and manner, gave force and attraction to his 
address ; indeed he is a very agreeable speaker. 

To this succeeded the reports of committees and the 
election of officers. T. C. Peters was re-elected pre- 
sident. 

The fair was characterised by a spint that ensures 
success; all seemed animated, interested, and satis- 
fied. D. 



fbr the JImtriean AgrieultMrUi, 
Fatra In the West 

GfNT. — ^Will it interest your readers to hear how we 
*< do up" things in the prairie region of the west f I 
have just attended two : — ^The first at La Porte, la., 
Oct. 13, 14. La Porte is one of the new counties of 
Northern Indiana, which have sprung into existence 
"within the last ten years. It adjoins Lake Michigan, 
and has a port and wnfinUhed harbor, called Michigan 
City, from which an immense quantity of wheat goes 
down the lakes ; mostly to the Canada market. The 
county has an extensive prairie called " Door Prairie," 
one of the very finest for all kinds of grain, but not 
equal to those of a more clayey soil for grass. The 
county, although destitute of mountains, hills, and 
dales, yet abounds in good mill seats, upon never-fail- 
ing streams, many of which are improved by fine flour- 
ing mills. 

The show of stock was small, but indicating that the 
spirit of improvement has at length begun to show 
itself in the west. There were some good Durhams, 
and improved native cattle, and several fine samples of 
Merino, Saxon, and South Down sheep — and the gen- 
tlemanly Berkshire was there in his pride and beauty. 
The exhibition of butter, and cheese, and household 
manufactures was such as plainly to show, that that 
portion of the community which is the life of all our 
agricultural societies, had here lent their good works 
to promote the good cause in good order. 

Tliere was also a show of fine fruit, such as no one 
could expect in so new a country, unless he well knew 
the remarkable productiveness of our soil. 

But the proudest part of the show was of the human 
tpecies — ^men, women, and children — old and young, of 



all dasses and oecnpationB, tamed out to make this 
what every agcieoltiual fair always shoiild be, a most 
joyous iaiiner*s festival— an annual public thanksgiv- 
ing. And as public drinking is out of fashion, a pub- 
lic dinner was substituted. The tables being arranged 
in one of those beautiful Bur-otUc groves which are 
only to be found in this country of groves and prairies, 
were covered with a profusion of good things furnished 
by the hundreds of fair hands who graced the feast by 
their presence. The whole scene being enlivened by 
what should always accompany such a festival, a fine 
band of music, volunteered for the occasion. 

It was a day, as all such should be, wdl calculated 
to promote and ineraase the general stock of human 
happiness. 

I reached home from the La Porte Fair on Saturday, 
and on Monday I started again to attend the Fair of 
the << Union A^grieuitual Sbciety," of Northern Illi- 
nois, held at a place called Aurora, on Fox River, 40 
miles west of Chicago, on the 19th and 20th October. 
This << Union" is formed out of nine of the northwest- 
em counties of the state, almost the entire population 
of which, has been made up of eastern emigrants slnee 
the time of the ahnost forgotten « Sack War," of 1832, 
when General Scott strudc terror to the Indians, and 
the cholera struck terror to his army. 

'' What a change" in ten years ! Those of the 
magic lantern are scarcely more magical. Then the 
food of the little army had to be brought from the lower 
lakes and carried upon pack horses across the great 
desert between Lake Michigan and the Mississippi. 
Then a steamboat had never visited the little garrison 
and trading post of Fort Dearborn, now the flourishing 
city of Chicago, whose harbor is crowded with steam- 
ers, ships, and schooners, full freighted up with emi- 
grants and merchandize, and down with wheat and 
other products of tiie rich soil of the vast land of un- 
surpassed fertility, lying around the head of Lake 
Michigan. 

Now every grove is surrounded with highly culti- 
vated farms. The streams abound with fine mills, 
manufactories and villages. The country is intersected 
with roads, and the streams are crossed with bridges, 
while splendid stage coaches career over them in every 
direction. 

While addressing the audience at the late Fair, I 
could not avoid drawing the comparrison between the 
encampment of Indians upon the same ground ten 
years ago, who never broke the soil in search of suste- 
nance, and the six thousand happy, healthy, smiling, 
intelligent cultivators of the earth then gathered to- 
gether to enjoy the *' farmers' holiday." 

Talk no more about the magnitude of your eastern 
fairs, unless at such a time as your late one at Albany, 
you can muster at least one hundred thousand. 

Here too, some plan in regard to a public dinner was 
adopted as at La Porte ; and I had the satisfaction of 
sitting down to a most sumptuous dinner with thru 
thousimd guests ; one-third of whom, were the tcives 
and daughters of Illinois farmers. This, sirs, is a spe- 
cimen of the spirit that is abroad upon the prairies of 
Illinois. And this too, in a countrj' that is stiU looked 
upon by your eastern readers, as a vast wilderness, 
sparsely settled by a demi-civilized race of inhabitants, 

I presume after what I have said of the " gathering 
of the people," I need not assure you that the other 
part of "the show** was hlj^hly creditable to the socie- 
ty. I must not forget, as I have been a strong advcK 
cate of having music at all agricultural fairs, to tell 
you that here too, the company were enlivened not 
only by one but two bands of music, both cheerfully 
volunteered for the occasion, while in the procession 
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floated niae appropriate baaaergy one for each ooanty 
embhiccd in the society. 

The officers and' members were distinguished by 
iRidges, and the marshals by wands peculiarly adapted 
to the occasion) for they were imnutue ttaUu of Indian 
corn. 

But enough upon this subject. I only wished to let 
you know that we can do something else here in the 
west teside raising wheat at 40 cts. a bushel. 

It is my intention soon to give yon an article de- 
ecriptive of this prairie region. 

Be assured Messrs. Editors of my personal esteem, 
and earnest hope for the success of your journal. 

I remain yours, &c 

Solon Robikson. 

Lake Co. H,, la., Nov. Hh, 1842. 

Three thousand guests at table certainly 
beats our state show at Albany, and fully 
equals the number who sat down to dinner 
at the meeting of the English Royal Agricul- 
tural Society, at Liverpool But we hope to 
come up to this number next year at Roches- 
ter, and that Mr. Robinson, and many of his 
prairie friends mill be there as partakers in 
the ^ood things which will undoubtedly be 
provided for the occasion. 

We insert another valuable article from 
Mr. Partridge, on City ManureSy and beg to 
call the serious attention of the neighboring 
farmers to it. Let them not be deterred 
from reading this communication, from the 
use of the scientific terms in it, for the 
sooner they understand them the better it 
will be ; and they must recollect, that it is 
quite out of the question for the writer to 
convey the information, without making use 
of them. But all may understand the gene- 
ral meaning, and by gathering up and making 
use of even a part of these fertilizing re- 
sources pointed out, they will gain for them- 
selves what would pay for many years sub- 
scription of this paper. 
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In my last I brought to your notice two fertilizing 
materials heretofore thrown away in our city. I shall 
proceed in this and Aiture essays, to bring ibrward all 
others that may come under my inspeetion. 

There was one error in my last which I woiw reetily. 
In referring to charcoal dust I am made to say, that << it 
can be bought at two shillings per barrel, and that a 
friend had bought sixty barrels at that price." It 
should have been one shilling per barrel. This ia the 
dust left in the bottonis of the vessds alter sdlmg the 
large coaL 

I shall now bring to your notice the article of soap 
lees, t. e, the lees thrown away by our soap boilers. 
This material is one of the most vahiable fbrtilizers 
the flirmer or gaidcner can ooUeet, with the exeeplitm 
of ammonia. When soap is made witii eavslio potash 
lye, and then hardened with the soda of salt, the liquor 
run off will contain muriate of potash, with a small 



portion of free potaAh. If this liquor oontained no other 
ingredient, the best application would be to add 2 gal- 
lons of it to 20 gallons of water, and let it fall on the land 
by the same process that our streets are watered. There 
is, however, another material combined with it, which 
makes it the interest of the consumer to put it into a 
compost heap with charcoal. There is in every hun- 
dred weight of fat used by the soap boiler, two or three 
pounds of thin filmy skin, which do not enter into the 
soap; and this being dissolved in the lye, passes off 
with it, and when decomposed in a manure heap, will 
Ainush a large supply of ammonia. To prevent its 
evaporation when formed, the presence of charcoal or 
plaster will be necessary. 

When soap is made with barilla, the residuum will 
contain muriate of soda, carbonate of soda, and some 
caustic soda ; together with the animal matter as men* 
tioned above. 

The value of this material can be aeeurately esti- 
mated by those using it, when I inform them, that five 
gallons of the lye contains in solution more than tw^ 
poands of potash, when made with potash lye, and 
baldened with salt ; or of soda, when barilla is used. 
This is as much alkali as would be eontained in three 
barrels of soapers' ashes. 

A gentleman near Hartford, Conn., has used soap^ 
ers* lees as a manure, and speaks of its product- 
ive powers, as ftr exceeding his most sanguine ex- 
pectation. 

The next material I shall call your attention to, is 
the blood now thrown away at oar slaughter houses. 
This material is one of the most valuable of the ferti- 
lizers, and should be placed in a manure heap, with a 
large portion of ehareoal, or plaster, to absorb the am- 
monia formed during its decomposition. An addition 
of caustic lime would greatly facilitate the process. It 
is a compound matenal, consisting of three salts of 
soda, and extractive matter. One of the salts of soda 
is a phosphate, which indicates its peeuliar applicabi- 
lity to the potatoe, as this plant contains more pho»- 
phate of lime than any othier culinary vegetable. It 
also contains considerable prussine, which readily 
passes into ammonia- when decomposed by fermenta- 
tion. Some few years since dried blood was onployed 
as the animal matter in making pmssiate of potash. 

I shall now direct your attention to the liquor 
thrown away by oar gas houses. I ean speak of this ma- 
terial experionentally, having sold thousands of* pounds 
ofsingle and donUeF ammonia made liom it. Totlrose 
fanners and gardeners who live at a distance (torn 
New-Yoric, I would reooBUDend to mix with this liquor 
a large quantity of ground plaster, stirriag well several 
times, and then covering dovm until the plaster has all 
settled to the bottom. The plaster in this ease will 
absorb the ammonia, and the precipitate may be eov 
veyed away at a small expense. A much smaller 
quantity of charcoal would answer than of plaster, but 
in this instance the application would be far more 
troublesome and tedious. Those -mho live near can 
cart it away in casks, and plaee it in their compost 
heaps, adding ehareoal, as before directed for amsMh. 
niaeal applications. Land already containing chaiv 
coal may be watered with this liquor, by mixing k 
with eight times its measure of water, but if put on in 
its fisll stNDgth, the vegetation then in the soil will be 
destroyed by it. This effect is, I bdieve, called by oar 
farmers burning. I presume, if a man were to bt 
stuffed with food, however nutritious in moderate ap« 
plications, until he were fiHed to the mouth, he woulb 
die under the opcralfon ; just so it is wMi vegetalioni, 
when over-fed wjUi alimcalaiy AkmL 

I woald suggest to one-or nioie of 4mr eaterprisiaf 
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gardeners, lo place some of the empyremnatic tar, col- 
lected in making gas, and of that produced indlstOUiig 
pyroligenious acid, into a compost heap, adding to it 
charcoal and quick-lime, and try its fertilizing powers. 

I shall proceed to call your attention to the coal 
aslies, and the soot, now thrown away in our cities. 

There can be no farmer so ignorant as not to know 
that soot is an exceedingly valuable fertilizer. To my 
knowledge it has been collected in England, and sold 
to the fanner for more than sixty years. One hundred 
weight of it is considered equivalent to a single cart 
load of barn-yard manure ; yet our Long Island farm- 
ers have pennitted the immense quantity supplied by 
sweepers in New-York and Brooklyn to be thrown 
away. Now supposing we have seventy-five thousand 
shimnies in New-York and Brooklyn, each chimney 
swept twice a year, and each sweeping to afibrd twenty 
pounds of soot, there will then be thrown away fiflesn 
hundred tons of soot per annum. This would be am- 
ply sufficient to enrich anniudly three thousand acres 
of land. 

Soot, by analysis of Braconnet, is found to contain 
fourteen distinct materials, all of them good ferttlizers. 
Bather more than thirty per cent, is similar to a mate- 
rial made from sawdust and potash $ about twenty per 
cent, is animalised matter, soluble in water; fourteen 
per cent, is carbonate lime ; more than ten per cent, is 
acetate and sulphate of lime, and about five per cent, 
acetate of potadi. 

Our farmers will perceive, firom the above analysis, 
that every one hundred pounds of soot contains more 
than seventeen pounds of potash, or more than three 
hundred and forty pounds in every ton. Thus we 
prove, that if aU the soot thrown away in New-Tork 
and Brooklyn could be applied to our Long Island 
farms, they would obtain a supply of potash alone 
equal to five hundred and ten thousand pounds an- 
nually, equivalent to twelve hundred bands, and this 
only equal to one-third of the fertilisiag properties of 
soot ! ! Let me ask our intelligent farmers if they will 
continue to permit so valuable a material to be thrown 
away? 

The ashes of coal is a valuable material for pasture 
land, more particulariy when the sod lies on clay, or 
when it becomes mossy. In applymg ashes to such 
land I have seen it produce surprising effects ; but I 
liave never had any experience of its application to 
arable land. I should consider, however, d priori^ 
that it could not fhil to be highly beneficial to heavy 

soils. Wm. PAnTRlDOB. 



Mr. R. H. Hendricksoiii of Middletown, 
Ohio, writes us under date of 25th Novem- 
ber, 1842: 

<< I will give yon some idea as to the crops of eom 
in the Miami Talley, (him Dayton to Cincinnati. It 
will average 65 bushels per acre, which is firom 15 to 
20 bushels more than the average crop for the last S^ 
years. I have about half finished gathering my com, 
and it has yielded from 85 to J 00 bushds per acre. I 
4hall send you some seed com in the spring.'' 

We shall be happy to receive it and make 
a grratitaitous distribution among our friends. 
Mr. Hendrickson has taken much pains to 

{perfect the seed of his com, and we know 
rom personal inspection of it on his farm 
last year, that it is yery superior. It should 
not be plamed, however, above 40^ of north 



latitude, and on a rich soil. It is of the 
gourd seed variety, the ears large and the 
cob small, in proportion to the length of the 
grain. That it is a great producer it will be 
seen by the average which Mr. Hendrickson 
gives of his crop, and this is not n very un* 
common yield with him. For seed at home, 
like 6en« Harmon of this state, with his seed 
wheat, he asks but a moderate advance on 
the market price of codimon corn. 

Technical and ScienttflG ITards. 

We donH know but the letter below of 
Mr. Meadows is a fair hit enough, and have 
concluded to publish it. For ourselves, we 
shall endeavor hereafter, in selecting our 
phrases, to go oftener to the pure well of 
Saxon, rather than to the muday waters of 
Latin English. Still, we assure our readers, 
that it is quite impossible, without much cir- 
cumlocution, and not even then, to express 
certain ideas without the use of scientific 
and technical terms. And let the plain farmer 
consider one moment, and he will find that 
no profession abounds with more technicali- 
ties than his own, plain and familiar as they 
may appear to him ; a matter which we could 
easily illustrate, but our correspondent has 
done it so well, with his best and most use- 
ful instrument, the plow, that we forbear. 
We repeat the suggestion to our farmers, 
and beg them to consider, and above all to 
act upon it. 

There is no neighborhood that does not 
possess more or less well-informed, if not 
scientific men. If all then would form them- 
selves into a club, to meet one evening^ a 
week throughout the winter; what with a 
few books and periodicals, and mutual ques- 
tion and answer, they would soon be as wise 
in the points and physiology of cattle ; and 
the chemistry, geology, and botany of ajori- 
culture, as their boys now are of the diner- 
ent names of the dinerent parts of the plow, 
and the action and management of the team 
that draws it. It requires no more effort to 
learn the one than the other, and the day is 
ftat coming, when that man who remains 
behind the useful knowledge and improve- 
ments of the age, will be farming it at a sad 
loss. 

As our correapondent dates from the clas- 
sic local of Sleepy Hollow, we hope he may 
find some Ichaboa Crane to enlu^hten all who 
wish to learn in the school of agricultural 
science $ and if he does, we covenant to ae- 
eure him affainst the graeeless Brom Bones 
of that reffion, and promise him some fair 
Katrine's hand for his pains; together with 



the goodly fields for inheritance, on which 
the renowned Van TftMel obuined those 
Bbvndant crops that so daizted Icbabod's eye 
as he rode np to his Dntch cottage. We shall 
be pleased to bear from Mr. Meadows again. 



Gert ; — In solicitiiig sabaeriben foe your pvpet, I 
gel «long Tet7 well In the country, eicept bein; rael 
witb the objeetiona, ten thanund tiina repealed, or 
" I don't like to maeh book f arming, and lo nanf hard 
Kordt. I reckon the best vay ii to take hold with my 
own hands aRer all, and let ehemicali, geoUcalj, and bo- 
tanieals m ; and pints and physiolicala in cattle, take 
enre of themselves . I don't Biiderstiuld them, aad e«nt 
■ce what sood they do plain hard working folk*." 



Now it itrikes me, Hesn*. Editors, as if sneh per- 
sons hare about ai much reaaon in their argumeiitii, in 
poriatingln not rewliagabont,aiid adoptintr theiicien- 
tillc Improrements in stock breeding and agriculture, 
■s the Egyptian had, whom an aciuaintance of minj 
once found at work on the fertile banki of the Nile, in 
refluing lo eiefaaage hii antiquated plow and team for 
one of more modem constmetion. 

I have aften heard him recount the colloquy with 
great good hamor ; altbough 1 sospecl at the time 
rf holding it, be gol rather warm, and a lillle out of 
patience with his obslinile interlocutor. 

Landing from tiis boat one day, to visit somecoloual 
mini « little way beck Oom tbe river, he rame acrosi 
a native plowman, laborionsly foltowing his piofenioo, 
■ometliing in the following iiyle. 



An Eotpiuh Rx>wiKe. — (Fio. 25.) 



Coming np, lad accosting Um aiwdl tsUs bi 
Coptie WDuld allow, he «tji : 

** Well my Mand, yo« seem to be woiUng rather an 
ancient instruntent here; pray have yon nerer seen any 
ofonr new Ameriesa plows r"t>kli^ a book ftun hi3 
pocke^ and abowing him a haadsome engraving of 
" See ill sharp pointed ihart, and long wedged ti 
mould board ; horiionUd beam, witb a eooller to it, to 
ent tbe sod in advance, and a wlieel to regalate the 
depth of plowing ; tbe iron clevis In the end, and a 
chain hooking into it, and stretehing to tbe yoke, by 
which the cattle pull it along, with more eats than 
they can yours ; at the same time taming three tines 
tbe width and depth of fVimnr, and doing the work 



Inched to it, which shews yon every second if yon 
please, jnst bow Moeb fince is enpleysd in draw- 
ing it," 

The Egyptisn stops, stares, seratehes hta head, and 
lifting up both haniu in amasement, replies, thinking 
all the time hii inteno^alor may have jnst dia^aa 
from themooD. 

"Atoeriea I MonU-lwardtCiMiltert Wlieel 1 Clevis I 
Chain t Dynsmmeterl Why these are all hinogly- 
pbics to me, aul I know nothing ahoot nch scientific 
terms. This is Ihs plow mj &re&theis bsvc Med for 



3,000 yens; lam no innevaler, no book fbnwr.aad 
know nothing of yoar technicals } neitbersar pnesl% 
wise men, or magi d a n s sssr ^oke of these thir^" 

'■ True my good fgllinr, 1 suppose not j bnt new 
principles have been discovered ia soili and vqieUtlan, 
and great mecbanical improvements have been nwde 
in Arming instrsments witkia these 3,000 years, s 



plow as I see here, and they are jnst as familiar with 
what yon please lo tenn book farming, and scientific 
terns, as they are with their bread and tntter. And 
another diing, what a qneer sort ti yoke yon have got 
there ) why, Ueis me, my friend, instead ti those ropes 
rouod the necks of your cattle, which seem to me a 
Utile too much like the bowstijags of one of your own 
despots, sent here to strangle them | if yon would bnt 
jast lo^ at oae of onr easy settiag yokes, and neat 
bows, into which the teams throw their whole weight 
and streagth, bearing np nicely against their breast and 



" I tell yoa," mjt the Egyptian, " I taww nothing 
aboot saeh things, they an bU hisso gl yphies to me." 

« HieraglypUes to yga," replies (he Amsiiean, grswi 
ing rather warm ia hto eameatneia • « well. It is aboot 
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, time you made it full blooded Yankee^ my ancient ; (ass 
he was going to say, but seeing one of the four legged 
progeny before him^ corrected the thought before giving 
utterance to it,) I tell you your mind is as obstinate, 
and as much hardened against obtaining knowledge, 
and doing the right thing, as one of your own kings 
was, at about that favorite epoch of yours, 3,000 years 
ago ; and if you don't beware, and learn what is offered 
to be freely taught, you may possibly fare yet aame- 
thing as Pharaoh did, and get drowned in the Bed, 
or rather I would call it the Black Sea of your own ig- 
norance. And here you have got an ox and a mule 
working together I perceive. Why man, don't yon 
know better ? And don't you see that the mule, true 
to his nature, has perversely planted his feet forward 
in the ground, and has thrown himself back on his 
haunches, and seems obstinately determined not to 
budge another inch ; so that the poor ox has a double 
load thrown upon him, for he must drag the mule now 
and the plow too, notwithstanding all your boys flog- 
ging. No wonder the poor fellow loUs so much, and 
no wonder your gfound is so miserable scratched up ; 
why I should just. as soon think of hitching on to the 
tail of a crocodiUf and drag him over the land to plow 
it, as to such a quaint old fashioned thing and gear- 
ing as this. It is well my friend, (growing cooler after 
this expectoration,) that you have a good soil here, or 
you would starve to death, thin as you are, and as little 
as it takes of lentils and sonp to fill that drawn-up sto- 
mach of yours. Why don't you yoke an ox with an ox, 
and not with an ass ? Don't you know it is forbidden^ 
and that it is written, thou shalt not plow with an ox 
and an ass together ?" 

<(€rod is great," answers the Egyptian, ^< and Maho- 
met is his prophet — but He ain't an ass yet." 

''Very true," says my narrator, no longer able to 
contain himsdf, ''but he is next neighbor to it, as well 
as another object I have in my eye*," and despairing 
of a convert to '< scientific terms" and <' book fanning," 
he turned away to examine the colossal ruin before 
him, and was soon lost in a reverie over its magnifi- 
• cence and grandeur, 

I was going to add, Messrs. Editors, more remarks 
of my own to the above colloquy, hot fearing thai I 
have already exhausted your patience with my long 
story, I forbear. 

Your ob't. serv*t, 

JOH* MXADOWS. 

. Sleepy HoUoWf TarrytomHy Dee. 1842. 



The respected writer of the letter which 
follows, Judge Oarnetti of Virginia, has an- 
ticipated what we had just taken up the pen 
to say; and as he has expressed himself so 
much better than we should probably have 
done upon the subject, we cordially welcome 
him to our columns. What he thinks it '^ not 
extravagant to predict," namely, "Doctors 
for our land," we saw already in practice 
last year, to a certain extent, in several ports 
of England ; especially in draining, forming 
water meadows, mixing maAares,'and even 
prescribing, if we may be permitted to use 
the term, a rotation of crops, and rules for 
atock breeding. We do not mean that such 
pisraons hsre yet assumed the title of Doo<» 
UftB^ (although they are better entitled to it 



periiaps, than many who kill and cure secun- 
dem artemy) but there are regular professors 
on some of these matters, and a few depend- 
ent upon such profession for a reputable and 
reasonably lucrative living. 

Far the American JigriaUtwrisU 
To Messbs. a. B. & R. L. Alusit : 

Gent, — The following translation from a French 
Periodical of high reputation, was given to me the 
other day, by a young friend ; and I now send it to yon 
as a very suitable article for your paper. Li my hum- 
ble opinion, it is calculated to impress upon the 
minds of all our brethren who will read it, the neces> 
sity of acquiring a scientific, as well as practical 
knowledge of our profession, before we can have any 
right to expect that we shall be able to carry it to that 
degree of perfection of which it is certainly susceptible. 
Could the belief in this necessity become common, I 
do not think it extravagant to predict that we should 
soon have Doctors for our lands, as well as for our bo- 
dies ; and that the analyzing of soils, of the variona 
cultivated plants, and of all substances nsed as ma 
nurcs, would become a distinct and Incrative profession. 
Scarcely any farmer, I should think, who had faith in 
his Doctor, would hesitate to give him a fee in ex- 
change for such knowledge, as would enable him at 
once to know what crops it was best to cultivate on 
his particular soils — what fertilizing substances were 
most suitable to each variety, and what plants were 
most nutritious for feeding any kind of farming stock. 
To attain this multifarious knowledge in the common 
way, and to any very useful extent, requires the expe- 
rience of a very long life; and after all, the fanner who 
relies upon that alone, must proceed very much at ran* 
dom in many of his operations. Whereas, the skilful 
agricultural chemist, after ascertaining the composition 
of his soils, could enable him at once to know how to 
manage them in a way most improving to them, and 
profitable to himself— at least so far as this depended 
upon the choice and application of manures — the par- 
ticular rotation of crops, and their relative values as 
fo<4s either for man or beast. - 

In the subjoined extract, I was particularly stmck 
With the valuable properties whieh the Jemsalem Arti- 
choke, has been ascertained to possess, and which, but 
•for the aaalysisof the agticultinal chemist, would never 
have been known to us. Although a hardy root, and 
one which will grow in almost any soil or cUmate, 
there are probably thousands of v» who never save it, 
and are utterly ignorant of its natnre. Bnt now it will 
soon be known to the whole agricultural community ; 
and for thU knowledge be it remembered, we are indebt- 
ed, not to the mere practical farmer, who knows no- 
thing of the principles of his profession ; but to the 
man of tctmoe, as wdl as practice : in other wonb, to 
the agricultural chemist. 

With sincere wishes for the success of your valuable 
paper. I remain gentlemen, 

Yours respectfully, 

Jakes Bi. Oabkett. 



Sitniet fhim the number of the Retme d§$ deuz Mmdee 
fbr the 1st of August, and from an article on the 
« NoirveUes Tendances do ki Chimie," by M. Qna- 
trefages. 

The sources of the oxygen, hydrogen, and carbon in 
vegetables are.lqiown ; but whence comes the fourth 
element, tiie azote, which is not less essential to them, 
and still more necessary to the herbiverons animals f 
The vegetable kingdom ijiStn various answers to this 
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qaestioni for while some of its species derive their 
azote from the air, others receive it from decomposed 
organic matter, that is, from manures. This conside- 
ration will show what important practical interest may 
be fonnd in results which appear purely scientific. 

Every one is aware of the importance of this ques- 
tion of manures, which in all ages and countries, agri- 
culture has been striving to solve. Thayer proved 
theoretically that the more a substance was an imalized, 
that is, azotlzed, the more readily did it restore the 
fertility of exhausted soils, and M. Boussingaut has 
ascertained that the most active fodder is that which 
contains most azote. The exhausting action of vege- 
tation is principally exerted on substances that contain 
this element. The question of manures then may be 
thus stated : to ascertain what plants draw least azote 
from the manure, and with them to raise herbiverous 
animals ; whose dung will restore to the earth the 
azote requisite for plants whieh derive their element 
from the manures only. 

M. Boussingaut has attempted this problem by di- 
rect experiment. He weighed and analyzed the more 
common seeds, and the manure used in their cultiva- 
tion. By a comparison of these weights with the pro- 
duce obtained, he proved that the crops generally con- 
tain twice as much carbon as the seeds and manure ; 
the surplus must have been derived from the atmo- 
sphere. The same crops had doubled tlieir hydrogen, 
but contained only one and a half times the original 
quantity of azote. There were some exceptions to 
these general results. Thus in the wheat crop we find 
precisely the same azote as in the seed and manure, 
for wheat takes only carbon, oxygen, and hydrogen 
from the air. The Jerusalem artichoke, on the con- 
trary, quintuples the carbon, and doubles the azote of 
the seed and manure. A huiare of land, planted in 
artichokes, takes from the air in two years 13,000 kih' 
grammes of carbon and 130 kilogrammes of azote. 

These results interest the economist as deeply as the 
savant. Such researches are peculiarly attractive to 
the statesman who considers that agriculture consti- 
tutes the true wealth of nations, the only wealth be- 
yond the reach of political revolutions. It is plain that 
the cultivation of the Jerusalem artichoke a common 
and hardy plant, must prove very useful. Experience 
here conJlrms the predictions of theory. The cnlture 
has been greatly extended of late years in A]/sace, and 
it is to be wished that the rest of France would follow 
the example of a province where agriculture is most 
advanced. 

But when plants are surrounded by atmospheric air, 
and thus in a manner bathed in azote, why are azotised 
manures so necessary ? Because azote, to be usefbl, 
must, lUce carbon and hydrogen, be united to other 
bodies. It enters the plant in the state of ammoniai 
of azotic acid, or of an azotate, and is there reducedj 
so as to form with water and carbon the vegetable 
wbtances most needful to the animal kingdom. These 
facts explain the office of manures, and bring the pro- 
blem of their production to this very simple expression j 
to produce ammonia cheaply and fix azote at the least 
cost* 



Gin bands.-^The letter whieh follows, from 
Doctor Vaiden, details a great saving in the 
eost of gin bands, and as he is a practical 
planter, we have no doubt of the value of this 
substitute for leather ; and at any rate, bemg 
made from cotton, will more strongly recom* 
mead its adoption, among southern gentle* 



men, and adds another item to the consump 
tion of the great staple article of the south. 

For the Jtmeriean ^f^rievffjritt. 

ShongalOj Musissippiy Nov, 29, 1842. 

Gent. — ^As your paper has a circulation among the 
cotton planters, any thing promotive of tins interest 
you should publish. Every individual in tliis country' 
who has a cotton gin, before starting it, is subj<:cted to 
the trouble and expense of procuring a gin band at the 
xost of one dollar per foot, (if made well,) besides con- 
suming a buckskin annually, and a half hour daily in 
repairing it. I was subjected to all this until recently, 
when it was proposed by a friend who had tried it, 
that I should subistitute one of cotton towels for the 
old one made of leather. This was agreed to, and 
within a few hours, my gin was in successful of eration, 
without having ever annoyed me by breaking or throw- 
ing the band. The manner of making, is 8im}i]y to cut 
the cloth the right length, doubling it into six folds ; 
which, if it be a yard wide, leaves it six inches, then 
stitching it the entire length with strons^ thread, often 
enough to keep it from puckering. The cost of the 
one made of towels is $2, that of the leather fron $30 
to $40. C. M. Vauden. 



Prom Doctor PhilUps' letter of 29th November, we 
make the following extract : — 

<< I think we of Mississippi, can raise wool for sale, 
cheaper than the north can. I would not say about 
diseases, but so far as my experience goes, disease is 
very trifling. We can have pastiures the year round, 
on land that costs not the tithe of your eastern lands, 
and no expense but salt and minding. At all events, 
we can have mutton — that meat of all meats. 

<* ! have heard of an engagement of home made pork 
at 3 cts per lb., and of com having been sold at 25 cts. 
per bnsliel. This certainly speaks weU for necessaries^ 
and if we, as farmers, will only continue to do thus for 
&ve yean, we shall be more independent, though oot^ 
ton, our great staple, commands a low price. I am 
not sure but the low price will be a permanent advan- 
tage, for many of as will devote time and attention to 
improve our condition, both as regards our domestic 
concerns, as well as our minds ; and when we have 
fallen into the plain way, I think the most of us will 
steadfhstly pursue it. 

*< I have had the pleasure of reading over the great 
doinita ef your State Sho^ and Fair. Great times you 
mast have had. May it Ise greater and greater, until 
our whole country becomes interested and engaged." 



Fbr ths American Jfgrieulurut. 
Cone*s Dynamometer. 

OcHT. — I send yon a rough drawing and description 
of a very cheap, simple, and effectual Dynamometer. 
£very farmer can have one if he chooees ; the only 
thing is to hit upon some plan to have them unifona 
throughout the Union. 

Mr. Cone exhibited his plan at the Genesee Cattle 
Show and Fair, in October. The time was so short, 
however, after the plowing match was over, that it 
could not be applied to any of the plows. It was 
sufficiently tried, however, to satisfy any one as to its 
accomplishing all that could be required of the most 
perfect instrument. 

Take the beam of any patent scales that will wei^h 
as high as 10 or 12 owt. Suspend it by the upper hodkf 
and. put sufficient weight upon the lower hook to 
balance the beam. Then hang upon the small end a 
one potiiid wei|^ and put sufficient weight upon tke 
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lower hook to balance, jfscertain the number of 
pounds upon the lower book requisite to balance the 
one pound. The beam used by Mr. Cone required 32 
pounds on the weight hook to balance one at the small 
end. H^ a the lower hook to the clevis' of the plow, 
and the jam to the upper hook. The small end runs 
out upon the land side, at right angles to the plow. 
From the small end of the beam bring a wire near to 
the handle of the plow ; attach to this wire the upper 
^d or hook of a common spiral balance, and make the 
>ther end of the balance fast to the plow. The tpi^f^ 
hdlanix becomts the index to the force required to move 
the plow. Thus if the index of the balance marks 14 
pounds, then the force exerted on Cone's scale would 
be 14 X 32 ss 448 pounds. 

You perceive at a glance, that the principle is per- 
fect. It brings the index directly under the eye of the 
plowman, and it is easy of application to any other 
subject, when it is desirable to ascertain the force ne- 
cessary to move a ponderous body. 

In applying it to a plow, it should be so constructed 
as to work perpendicularly instead of horizontally. 
This could be done by having a guide made fast to the 
bMm, in which the beam of the Dynamometer should 
play. The balance could then be made fast to the 
upper slat or round of the plow, and be more conveni- 
ent for observation ; besides it would not be affected 
by any inequalities on the surface of the ground. 

Unless some person takes up the subject, I fear we 
shall not have a uniform scale. I wrote to Mr. Ells- 
worth, the Commissioner of Patents, asking him to 
give the dimensions, and then we should have it uni- 
form throughout the Union. If no other person does 
It, I will prepare one by the first of February. 

Sincerely yours, T. C. PETER& 

Damn, N. F., Dec. 1842. 

We are much obliged to Mr. Peters for 
his clear description of the above invention 
of a new Dynamometer, which we have no 
doubt is the most simple and exact yet con- 
structed. We would have gladly accompa- 
nied the description with an engraving of the 
drawing, but could not get it ready m time. 
As we passed through Batavia, on our way 
here, last month, Ambrose Stevens, Esq. 
gave us a verbal description of the same in- 
vention. We wish some of oar inffenious 
mechanics, after reading Mr. Peters' letter, 
would send us a model, or at least a com- 
plete drawing of this Dynamometer, together 
with any improvements which they could 
•Wgest. 

In the London Farmer's Magazine for No- 
vember, we find Mr. Glybum, of Uley, has 
improved the old Dynamometer, by adding a 
recorder, to determine the draught of the 
plow, which is thus described : 

^ It consists of a sheet of paper^ wound on a cylinder, 
Which lerolves as the plow proceeds. This sheet un- 
winds, and being marked by a pendl attached to the 
index of the instrument, carries away on it an irrega- 
lar line, which represents all the variations in the 
draught of the implement. 

** After two or any other number of implements have 
been tuecessively tried, the Dynamometer may be de» 
ttdied, and the paper, on bdng unwound, wiU be] 
wsad to have marked on it a series of lines, each eor> I 



responding to its own im]dement, and expressive of its 
draught. A comparison of these lines wUl determine 
which of the implements was lightest, and which was 
heaviest in this particular.'' 



FOBSiair AGBIOULTUBAL IVEWS. 

The late arrivals from Europe have brought us our 
regular files of Journals and Magazines, for November 
and December, and we make a hurried condensation 
of a few of the articles. 

Draiwino. — ^In the London Fanner's Magazine for 
Noyember, Mr. Rutley, in a speech before the Maid- 
stone Farmer's Club, states that he cheapens draining, 
and saves half the expense of tiles, by digging the 
drains twice the usual depth, but double the usual dis- 
tance apart. His reasoning is, that the descent of the 
water from the centre to the drains in both cases is the 
same ; and he finds his method safer, and equally, if 
not more eflfectual, than the one formerly practised, 
even in stiff day soils. 

Loss OF Ammonia bt use of Lime. Salt and Lan 
FOB joxuNO Sbzds OF Webds.^ A Writer on manures, 
in the West Briton, contends that if unbleached wood 
ashes or quick lime is mixed with dung, it drives off 
the ammoniacal vapor which is containol in it. 

As ammonia is the most fertilizing part of nmnure, 
and especially necessary to perfect die seeds of plants, 
it cannot be too much guarded and preserved. Those 
farmers who have been in the habit of mixing un- 
slacked lime with their manure, will now see that they 
have committed a great error, and subjected them- 
selves to a heavy loss. 

The same writer asserts, that four gallons of salt, 
and eight gallons of lime, mixed with two loads of 
weeds, are sufiicient to kill all the seed in them. 

Amxbican Pork, Hams, and Labd. — A corres- 
pondent in the Liverpool Albion affirms, that he finds 
American pork, recently imported there, sweeter and 
better than English; he also states that American 
hanuy sent down the Ohio, via New-Orleans, are equal 
to the famous Westphalia. For the former he is 
charged 6d, per lb., for the latter he paid 9(2.$ the 
Westphalia ham being 50 per cent, higher than the 
American. He attributes the superiority of the Ame- 
rican poric to its being fatted on Indian com. 

We know firom our own taste, that Ohio hams, par- 
ticularly those cured at the best packing houses in 
Cincinnati, such as Mr. Neff's, for example, are equal 
to the best European ; and as for pork, we never eat 
anything which possessed more sweetness than the 
wdl-fatted American. 

Labd. — ^The above writer also highly praises and 
recommends to the English to use it in frying fish. 
We are surprised to hear that they never practised this 
delicate method of cooking fish bdbre I 

A ^reat hue and cry has been got up against cheap 
American provisions, by those opposed to their intro- 
duction, in order to prejudice the British pnUic against 
them; but they will not succeed. When our meats of 
all kinds, bee^ mutton, and pork, are properly fed and 
cured, they are equal to any in the world ; and now 
that Britisdi duties are reduced upon them, we shall 
look fyr a large exportation, and a great increase of 
wealth fiom this source to oar cotmtiy. 

CHmicAL Labobatobt. — Earl Ducie has intro- 
duced a chemical laboratory into the farm house of his 
example farm, as one of its permanent fixtures ; noc 
only for the purpose of aaa^sing soils, but also to 
assist in mannlactiuruig wid testing the qualities of 
different manures. 

Fabmzb's Clitbs. — ^In the December number of the 
Lottdon Farmer's Magasine, w« find a proposHioB fts 
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estahlishinsr a Farmer's Club in London, where all 
who come ap there on bosiness or pleasure may form 
a re-union, on the same plan as at other club houses, 
or something like our own reading rooms ; except that 
the clubs are more extensive and yaried in their ac- 
commodations, haying conversation, dining, and other 
rooms attached to them. This would not be a bad 
idea to act upon in this city. Will the American In- 
stitute think of it 7 

AzoTc. — Mr. Edward Addison has broached what 
he calls a '* new theory of the action of azote," which 
we may more particularly allude to hereafter. He 
contends that it is very necessary to supply it in suffi- 
eiency to the soil, so that it may convert larger quan- 
tities of the carbon of the soil and atmosphere into 
grass, grain, and root crops ; for he believes that azote 
is the principal element which nature makes use of in 
procuring fcxxl for plants. We have looked in vain 
through his article for any experiments or facts to sup- 
port his << new theory." 

Cbit£Ria of Breed tn Pbize Animals. — ^Mr. 
Geoi^e Drake proposes to the Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety to erect a gtmidard ofdiaraeUr for every class of 
stock to be exhibited hereafter for premiums ; also a 
simidard qf form^ and every point necessary to consti- 
tute a perfect animal, to be noticed according to its 
importance, and have its proper influence in the de- 
cision of the judges — and much more to the same pur- 
pose : but as this subject was proposed and flQly dis- 
cussed by ourselves, as long ago as in the August 
iramber of this paper, for the regulation of American 
Agricultural Societies, we need not quote farther from 
Mr. Brake's conmiunication. We are glad, however, 
to find ourselves seconded by such high authority, and 
are more and more satisfied every dav we live, &at no 
fixed ecieniific improvement will take place among the 
great mass of breeders, till some such rules are esta- 
n>lished. 

CoBN TaADB. — ^In his reviews of the com trade, the 
£ditor is particularly fierce against the new British 
Tariff, which now permits the introduction of Ameri- 
can meat and flour more freely into England ; and he 
declares so emphatically, that '< our fiela laborers can- 
not compete in cheapness of living with the he^ of 
America," it causes one to smile at the apparent mise- 
ry erf* the man ; more especially when we consider, that 
ever since we have become a nation, wc have been Eng 
land's best eustomer, and that the balance of trade 
ftom this quarter has generally been largely against us. 

Count Be Goumcr.. — ^The Editor continues in the 
December No. Ids translation with notes, of the Agri- 
cuturel Tour in England and Scotland, of the Count de 
Oouzcy. The style is easy and conversational, and the 
remarks of the Count in his travels are generally quite 
correct. He is, however, somewhat erdulous in set- 
ting down for faeUy pr^ much all John BuU hap- 
pened to tell him ; but we cannot much wonder at this, 
when we consider how finely he was feasted fitnn 
l^aee to place. His Journey in England must haTe 
been qnile a gala day to him. 

But we have no further room for foreign summary, 
and must forbear notice of New Fanner's Journal ana 
ether periodicals, till February No. 

T« Cerres f d— tfc 

The vnavoidable absence of the Edittm ftem 
town, the greater part of the last month, has prevented 
foil attention to our cor r espondence, and serml favors 
ere necessarily postponed till next number; nor have 
we had time to give a private answer yet to such as 
demand it. Wc hope to be able to finish all up the 
ensning month. 



Col. William Moore of Winnsborongh, South Caro- 
lina, wishes to know about the May Wheat. Will 
Mr. Harmon have the goodness to reply to him direct, 
or to us, stating his prices at home, and delivered in 
this city, for all his varieties. His memorandum, if 
left here, has been mislaid. The Silkworm Eggs are 
inquired for, and all other matters, and Col. M. will be 
written in a few days. 
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Our thanks are due to John Caldwell, Esq. for his Ad- 
dress at the Orance County Fair. 

Dictionary cfArt$y Manvfiieturu, and Mines j bv An- 
drtw Ure, Illustrated trUh 1341 engravings. — we are 
indebted to Messrs. Appleton ft Co. for the SI si and last 
nomber of this able ana useful work, from which we have 
repeatedly selected during its progress through the press. 
These enterprising publishers now propose a re-issue, in 
five monthly parts, at $1 per part, of SOO pages, with on 
average of 250 plates to each. It is neatly printed, with 
clear type, on fine white paper, and seems to us, with so 
many engravings, amazinely cheap. 

The Natural History qf New-York. Parti. Zoology, 
By James E, Dekay, — The Messrs. Appleton have also 
called our attention to the first vol. or the series of the 
Slate publications, from the recent Geological survey. It 
is a large quarto, beauiifollv printed, from the press of 
T. Weed. State printer, and contains about 40 splendid 
lithograpnic engravings, illustrative of the Mammalia of 
New-York, executed by Endicott, of this city. The repu- 
tation of its author is a sufilcient guarantee for the literary 
and scientific character of the work. Our learned, accom- 

Klished, and indefatigable Executive, Governor Seward, 
as given an introduction of nearly 200 pages, full of in- 
structive matter, connected with the State and its institu- 
tions. The whole series, when complete, is intended to 
give a connected and enlarged view of the National His- 
tory of New>York, and will form a proud monument to 
the enlightened policy and liberal spirit of our citizens. 
May ether States follow this example. 

Sale of IHurhams. 

We onderstand tha( Mr. George Vail, of Troy, has sold 
to Mr. J. F. Scribner, of Sheldon, Vermont, a fine Durham 
cow, and bull calf, by his Duke of Wellington, for whose 

Krtrait and pedigree, which are exceedingly rich, see 
tcember No. of this paper. Mr. V., has also sold other 
Short horn stock the post vear into Vermont, and the 
north jMTt of this State, of all which it rejoices us to hear. 
Our dairy and grazing farmers in that region, may depend 
that they can resort to no animals with a greater prospect 
of success in improving their native breed, than to Dur- 
hams; and in making selections for this purpose we 
recommend such as are of medium sizes, and especially 
those possessing fine bones. In this last particular, as 
well as other g(x>d points, we know Wellitigtoo to excel. 

Ob the Inergaale Elcaienta •£ Plants. 

Thift is Part II, of the Lectures, on the application of 
chemistry and Geology, to Agriculture^ by Professor 
Johnston, of England* we have not had time to read this 
work, but from the acquaintance we have with the pre* 
ceding lectures, we have no doubt that this is equally able 
and aearching. Professor Johnston has a happy style, and 
endeavors to tniko it as popular as possibte, by using 
no more scientific terms toan are absolutely necessary 
to express his meaning, and these he explains in advance. 
It is hindsomely re-printed by Wiley and Putnan, from 
the latest English edition. 

Messrs. Wuey and Putnam have politely called our at- 
tention to the magnificent folio, now complete in 14 Parts, 
of Professor Lows Illustrations, of British Domestic ani- 
mals, embracing the horse, ox, sheep, hog and goat. The 
Slates are beauufully colored afrer nature, and are about 
in all. The price of the whole work, is $80. 
C7* Sereml other pubUcations were handed in, bn 
too lata to be B«tf eed this month. 
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Prices Current in New-York, DeeemberSl, 184«. 



• 6 60 to 



AflHES,Pot8,perl001b •Jg' 

^PeSiT'lo 7W 

BEESWAX, Yellow, per lb ^ 

COTTON, Louisiana, do » 

Upland, do. 

Florida, do. 

Alabama, do -- 

FEATHERS, American, Uve, per lb ^ 

FLAX, American, per lb. • • . • • • • • • ^ 

FLOUR, Northern and Western, via Brio Ca- 

nal,perbbl. * 

do. via N. Orleanau * 

Southern, per bbl * ■" 

RYE,perbbl *• J JJ 

MEAL, Com, per bbl. » w 

do. perhhd •••• " 

WHEAT, Western, per bushel, 

Southern, do 

RYE, Northern, per bushel, 

CORN, do. do ..... 

Southern, do «» 

BARLEY, per bushel,. « 

OATS, Northern, per bushel, gj 

Southern, do. ••• « 

Field, '»« * 



6X 



6 



68 



25 
90 
TO 
58 
63 
49 



•• 



PEAS, 



White, per bushel, 



BBANS. »' nnc, I 

CLOVER BBED.perIb z,i\-' 

TIMOTHY SEED, per tierce of 7 bo. 
FI«AX BEBD, rough, do. do. 

dean, do. do. 

BICE, per 100 lb 

HEBfP, Russia, per ton, ^. 

American, water rotted do. . . 

HOPS, first sort, per lb w 

LBAD, Pig, per lb. ^... .....;. JAT 

80 



181 
6| 

10 00 
8 SO 

2OT 
210 00 
.880 
10 



75 
75 
»H 
lOH 

9 

9 
10 

ao 



87 
76 
87 
85 
08 
00 
00 
80 
80 
54 
68 
50 
33 
84 
16 
43 
7 

:.io 50 

.. 900 



Work0 pertaining to Agriculture Ar sale by Sax- 
ton & Miles, 205 Broadway. 

Johnson's Elements of AgHcuItumi Chemistry and 0«oia«r, SO 
cents: Do. do. 1vol. 18mo. $1 ; Grajr's BoUiilcal Tort Book, 
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.. 4 

.. 3 
.. 8 
..13 
.. 1 
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..3 12 
215 00 
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6 
2 
1 
7 
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81 
18 
76 
76 
60 
00 
7 
13 
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2 
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2 
9 
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7B 
88 
76 
60 
00 
SO 
60 

8 
15 
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Sheet and Bar, per lb. 
OIL, Linseed, American, per gaL . .... 
PLASTER OF PARIS, first quality, per ton, 2 25 
unground do. •...••..••.... 

BEEFMesB, per bbl 

Prime, do • 

Osrgo, da - 

rOIlK,Meas, do 

Prime, do • 

LARD, per lb...... 

BITITER, best Table, per lb.... 

Western, good, per lb 

Shipping, do. .,. 

CHEESE, In boxes and casks, per lb 

HAMS, Smoked, per lb 

Pickled, do. 

Shonlders, smoked 

BEEF, Smoked, do. 

SALT, Liverpool, ground, sack 

do. fine, do. i w^.» 

mJGAR, New Orleans, per lb. 4 .. 

TOBACCO, Vfcrgtoia, do. | .. 

Kentucky, do. ••...••..•>..• %Pk •• 

TALLOW, American, do, 8 .. 

WOOL, American Saxony fleece, per lb g . . 

FuU blood Merino do. do 88 . . 

Half to three-fourths do. do. .... 84 .. 

Native to half do. do. .... 18 •• 

gHBEP PELTS, each, -- •• 

Hl-Y, per lOOlb. ..•...•••? g •• 

POTATOES, new, per bushel, » .. 

EQGS,perlO0, I W 

RnAsn^Ashes, Cotton, Plo«r, Wtoeat,0«^ Beef, and Lard, 
h«v0 aUibtly advanced since our last} while Com Meal. Rye 
Floor, Com, Rye, Flax Seed, Linseed Oil, and Sugar, have sllghtiy 
fUlen. Hemp, there Is but a light stock of Rossla heic Money is 
ahandant. and Specie aecomulatinff In our Bank*. Good City Pa- 
per to readily dtaeountod, and Stocks are firmer; aad altogether a 
bolter fMAnm with builuesimen, altboush no material changes can 
ta annooneed. At Now Orleaas, thqr Have a Ikht stock of Lard 
oo band. At Cincinnati, upwards of 70,000 bogHiave been already 
slaugbtered { but notwithstanding thli unaeitally large number, 
oork bad slightly advanced and was firmer. Several hoom there 
■re packing fbr tiie Bngllsb marked and we eie of opinion tbal no 
gfeat salvias of meat will be left on band after tbeeeaeoa is over, 
as has been the case the two past years. 

' Maw York CatUa Market— Dae. 96. 

Ataiarkat, 825 head fiesb OaM]a--1«0 flrom tbaBoaih ; 80 Osaw 
■MOalv«B,and80n8baepaodLa»ba. _ 

^uow--Bstr CATTLK.—Owiag to the holidays, prices are not 
qviie so firm M last week, and tba sales are from 19 50 10 6 ftxr best 



Gardener, 75 cents ; Ulaeklock's Treatise on Sheep, 50 cents) The 
American Farmer-s Instructor, $1 02; A Treatise on Cattle, fS 50; 
Dana's Muck Manual, new ediUon, 02* cents ; Boswell s Pooloy 
Yaid. 50 cents; dfcc Iec. „ . , „ « .. ^ ^ 
Orders from any part of the United States punctually attended 
to, at the cheap caah book store. 205 Broadway 

Waated— A Person wbo undentands the rearing of Silk Wonns, 
and reeling Cocoons, to go to South Carolina, to manage a Mul- 
berry orchaid of 6000 trees on shares. For farther particulars, ad- 
dreas pott paid, the Editon of tbis paper, Maimg on what shares 
the applicant would be willing to manage the aboyy. 

OSABLBS 8TABB, JB., 
MBNDBAM, MORRIS COUNTY, NEW JERSEY^ 

WDl be prepared, the coming Ppring, to ^ecnte orders for tho- 
rough bred Btfkslilre FUw, from the imported boar Hngboun i, and 
a superior boar of WliidK>r Castle fsmUy, and fiftnn eboiea sows, 
lately procured flmm A. B. Allen, of ButfUo, New » «*. 

PlgsYiom tUs superior stock, from 2 to 3 months oMLfnn be 
delivered, well caged on shipboard, at New Yorl^ f or jlm lo 890 
per pair. Feed flimlshed when desired at ft p«r barrel- 

Persons desiring elthsr pigs or full grown antauJa. ew.be aa»- 
plled with all the advantagca of Mr. Allen's stock st Boflklo^wlib. 
hat incurring the risk snd cost of canal «ra™P2«*«--**5 ■£- 
vertiscr*s residence being but bsif a day*s >wnney from Now Yotfc ^ 

OB0HABD OBABS SEED FOB SLLB, 
The Subscriber oBTen for sale Seed of the test qoalltjr of Ike 
above valuable variety of Grass, at 88 SO per basbd. AwJ 
ROBBST Wmrra, Je., flhrewabuiy. New Jeney, or tba Editoi 
this paper. 
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.^ FARM FOR BAUE. 

The Sabseribers ofler for sale, or to let, ?cir ertenslve Wbecp 

Farm, situated hi La Salle County, S»I« «i.2?£S«i2\f 22 
consMs of upwards of 1500 acres, over 400 being encloaed by so^ 
iSSSS ptekat ftaoa^ and knproved : the balampe dry roUtag prakto 
and tkBber.most admirably adapted to sheep Sosbandry, for which 
purpose it has been used by the Subscribcis for the last two yeaia 

""The nodes of Sheep can bo sold at the suae time. If narehaaaa 
arelacUned. They c6nalst of ov« 1500 good snoMhe|^ 
Seed Cheviot breed; also two fine Paular ftleiteo bocks, lately 
purehasedofacelebraJ^breederatAeEMt ,^„,,,rt^fc. 

If the Pans eannot be sold for cash, otOfs wBI te leoelved ft* 

iientkic the same ft»r two or three yeais. Appiydiber to JoHir 
Rosailiitae VerroUllon. La Salle, MTOATfcWAiiD, Mcago, 
firs James MraaAV k Co., Bu&lo, New YoHt, either of whc« 
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Otowa and Calvvs— AH at market takaa at 81 to 85 ddHan. 
BbeepandLamba-AllaQliattlOtlot* ftar.Bk^ePi «aA)to 
8i8lftr Lambs. 



wUi give awry i nfimnation waated* 

COMTEMTS OF THIS 1VI7BIBE&. 
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Address to nur Patrons, ,^^^^ „ 

Tour in England, No. 0— Bnglish Horsea, 

Cultivation of Hempk 

New BritMi Tariff. 

Value of a Homo Biarket, i 

The Pork Business of the West, % 

Protsetkin of Coarse Wool. „ -, . 

Deewiber Nolsa from Buimto to New-York, 
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THH AKBRICAK AORICUI.TCRIST. 

win be psliUihHl HmOilr. noh uiakc la eoaUln UUitr twa ft— 
^^erm*.— One DdUbt par uuinai. putlila •tiktl]' 
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CORN COBS FOB CATTLE. 
We cannot too earneetly call the attentioa 
of our readers, in tboae portiona of the Union 
where labor is cheap ana feed desr, and milla 
sre found for the purpose, to the importttnce 
of giindiac or ciushin^ their com cobs for 
horses, cattle, and ^eap, aiid when it can be^ 
cooked for awine alao. Sufficient experi- 
ments have been made to establish the great 
benefits of them when ao used in proportion 
to their weight. As we before suggested, 
t» soak the cob with the corn unahelled, ii 
water with the addition of a little salt, wiQ 
prepare them for one mode of feeding ; but 
some will prefer grinding or crushing, which 
is indiapeosable for sheep. Boiling or fer- 
menting them after crwuing, adds to theit 
value. 1 ., 

EBHOT VOX TBI BBMUM tlT' 

To the many ioTntuable advantages at the 
roller, may be added the perfiMt seeutity h 



. aSbrda to the wheat crop from the ravages 
of the fly. Whenever thia insect is discover- 
ed, whether in the aprine or fall, the roller 
should be applied, and the efiect of one or 
more applications will be entirely to destroy 
thia troubleaome enemy. 

CBBDIT atJOTATIOKS. 

We quoted from TuU, under the head of 
" Selections," in 5th No. of our paper, on 
the aubject of "Pulverisinr the soil.' We 
find thia same article in a Dec. No. of the N. 
E. Farmer, quoted from the So. Agriculturist, 
which paper credits it to the SonUiem Plant' 
er as original. We protest against thns rob- 
bing the dead of its rightful dues. 

COLTITATIOH OP HBHP. — (OOMCLUDBB.) 

Cutting, — No after cultivation is neaea- 
sary, and as soon as the blossoms turn a lit- 
tle yellow, and begin to drop their leaves, 
which usually happens 3 to 3} months af- 
ter sowing, it is time to cut the hemp ; if it 
stands, however, a week or ten days longer 
than this, no other detriment will eneue ex- 
cept that it will not rot ao evenly, and be- 
comes more laborious to break. Cutting ia 
now almost universally practiced in prefer- 
ence to pulling. Not quite so much lint ia 
saved by the nrat as hv the last process, but . 
on the other hand the Jabor ia deaaantei, and 
all aabaequant operfttiom, snch as ^reaoiBg ' 
ont, Btoelang and rotting, are made easier. 
Tka lint also is of a betlw color and £Mr 
fibre } and Am rooU and atubUe l«ft m tfa* 
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gTonnd and plowed under, lead to lighten the 
soil, and as they decompose, become an 
equivalert to a light dressing of manure. 

If the hemp is not above seven feet high, 
it can be cut with cradle- scythes, similar to 
those used for wheat, (only larger and 
stronger,) at the rate of an acre per day ; 
but ifaboTe this height, hooks must be used 
full three inches wide, of a corresponding 
thickness, and about two and a half feet li 



nearly straight snath, and with these, half an 
acre is considered a good day's work. 

Just before being fully ripe for cutting, as 
we before remarked, the hemp presents one 
of the most splendid sights m nature ; and 
is perhaps as rich and magnificent in appear- 
ance as the sugar cane fall grown, or Indian 
com in tassel. The figure below is a good 
repiesentation. 

Thb Hmcp RiAKT.— <Fic- 26.) 



Drying and SKUring. — Am Cut as aut, 
■pread the hemp on the groond where it was 
' grown, taking care to keep the butts even, 
when if the weather be dry and wann, it 
will be cured in three days. Aa soon as saf- 
ficiently dried, eommeace binding into con- 
Tcnient ^eavos, and if destined for waier 
rotting, it ought to be transported to dry 



groond eonvenient to the pools, and then se- 
cured in round stacks, carefully thatched on 
the top to keep out the rain ; but if designed 
for dew rotting, it should be secured in the 
same field where grown in large rieks. The 
reason why these are to be prefered is, that 
less of the hemp in them is exposed to the 
weather, and of course the more and better 
the lint when it comes to be rotted and 
broken out. 

Ricking. — To make a good riek is an im- 
portant process, and for the whole manner 
we are indebted to an inspection of those on 
the plantation of Judge Beatty, and hia re> 
marks to us upon them, which we noted 
down at the lime, and in addition to this, 
we also quote occasionally from his Prize 
Essay. 

The ricks should be 30 to 40 feet long, and 
15 to 20 feet wide, the best foundation for 
which is lai^e rails or logs laid down for the 
bottom course, six feet from each other, then 
lay across these, rails or poles one foot apart. 
Now as the hemp is bound in sheaves, let it 
be thrown into two rows, with sufficient 
space for a wagon to pass between. " While 
the process of taking up and binding is go- 
ing on, a wagon and three hands, two to 
pitch and one to load, is engaged in hauling 
the hemp to the rick, and stacRing it. The 
rick should be in a central part so aa to re- 
quire the hemp to be removed as short a dis- 
tance as possible. Thns the process of tak- 
ing up, bmding, hauling, and ricking, all pro- 
gress together. In this way five hands will 
put up a stought rick in two days and cover 
It. By having two wagons and ten hands, it 
may be accomplished in one day. It is pro- 
per to remark, that for making the roof of 
the lick, it is necessary to have long hemjp, 
from which the leaves should be beat off. ht 
this state only mil hemp make a secwe roof,'* 

In laying down the hemp b^n with the 
top ends of the bundles inside, and if they do 
not fill up fast enough to keep the inside of 
the rick level, add as occasion mav require 
whole bundles. Give it a rounden eliptieal 
form at each end, and as it rises it must be 
widened so as to make the top courses shel- 
ter the bottom ones, and aller getting np 
about twelve feet higb, then commence fer 
the roof, by laying the bundles erosswiae, 
within a foot of the edges of the riek, build- 
ing the top up roof-shaped, of a slope at an 
angle of about foity-flve degrees. This finish- 
ed, for the covering of the roof iay up the 
bundles at right angles to its length, the bau 
anda down, md the first course resting on 
tlie rim of the rick as lef^ all round, one foot 
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in width Lap the bundles in covering the 
Toof in courses, precisely as if shingling 
a house. The first shingling thus finished 
commence the second by reversing the bun- 
dles, placing the ton ends down, and then go 
on lapping thetn as oefore. The third course 
of shingling begin with the butt ends down 
again, letting the . first course hang at least 
one foot below the edge of the roof, as eaves 
to shed off the rain well from the body of the 
•tack. Unbind the bundles, and lay the co- 
vering at least one foot thick with the loose 
hemp, lapping well shinsfle fashion as before;, 
and for a weather boarc^ let the top course 
cone up above the peak of the roof about 
three feet, and be then bent over it, towards 
that point of the compass from which the 
winds blow least If the work has been faith- 
fully performed, the rick may be considered 
as finished, and weather proof, and it requires 
no bindinff with poles or anythinc; else. 

Judge tfeattv is opposed to leaving the 
hemp standing m the neld in shocks, ana adds 
emphatically; "I am satisfied from actual 
experiment, (having tried all these difierent 
methods,) that the best way of managing 
kemp after it is cut and cured^ is to bind and 
rick it as herein before described, without 
beating the leaves off except for the cover.^' 

We will add, that the rick should be made 
irhea the weather is settled and certain, 
for if rain falls upon it during the process, it 
will materially injure the hemp. There 
ought always to be a sufilcient number of 
hands in the field to gather, bind the shocks, 
and finish the ricking in a single day. 

*^ If the hemp be well cared, and ricked 
when perfectly dry, many of the leaves will 
ahatter off in the process of ricking. Host 
of those remaining on the hemp will shake 
off when it b hauled out, and spread [for 
rotting]. It is an advantage to have the 
leaves pretty well s^arated from the stalks 
before, or at the time of spreading out to rot. 
But this object will be sufficiently attained by 
the handling of the hemp, ia the difibrent 
processes of binding, ricking, hauling out, 
and spreading. 

" There is a difierenee of opinion also, as to 
the best ground upon which to spread hemp. 
Some choose meadow ground in preference 
to any other place. I formerly pursued that 
practice, but have abandoned it from a per- 
fect conviction, that the ground upon which 
) hemp grows is the moat suitable place to 
apreod it for rotting. 

1. ^^ This saves much time in ricking, as 
the ricks may always be on the ground on 
which the hemp grew, and as nearly central 



as may be to that part of the hemp which is 
to be put in the rick. 

2. *' All the manure arising from the leaves^ 
half-formed seed, &;c., will be left on the 
ground. 

3. " The hemp rots or is watered quicker, 
and more regularly than it does on grass. 

4 '^If spread on hemp ground, you are 
sure to guard affainst stock running there, 
and the ground is eonseqnently kept in good 
condition for another crop. Besides, the 
ground is benefited by being covered with 
the hemp while rotting. 

5. ** If apread on meadow around, much of 
the grass will be injured oy burning the 
hemp shives, and if the hemp is not suffi- 
ciently watered before the grass mrings up 
amo^ it, it will not obtain a good rot, and 
may he seriously injured. 

time of Dew Rotting. — Judge Beatty con- 
siders that the best time for spreading hemp 
for dew rotting, is in the month of Decem- 
ber. '^ It then receives what is called a win- 
ter rot, and makes the lint of the hemp a light 
color, and its qadity better than if spread 
out early. Bat where a farmer has a large 
crop, it IS desirable to hare a part of his hemp 
ready to take up late in December, so that 
he may commence breaking in January. To 
accomplish this object, a part of his crop 
may be spread about the middle of October. 
It would not be prudent to spread earlier, as 
hemp will not obtain a good rot if apread out 
when the weather is warm." 

When properly RoHed.-^*^ The experienced 
hemp-grower is at no loss to tell when hemp 
is sufficiently watered. A trial of a |k>Ttion 
of it on the break will be the best test for 
those who have not had much enerience. 
When sufficiently watered, the atalas of the 
hemp lose that hard, etickn af^aianee or feel, 
which they retain tUl the process is complet- 
ed. The lint also begins to separate from 
the stalk, and the fibres will show themselves 
somewhat like the strings of a fiddle-bow at- 
tached to the stalk at two distant points, and 
separate in the middle. This is a sure indi* 
cation that the hemp has a good rot." 

Shocking efter breaking and Rotting4 — 
^* When hemp is fit to be taken op, it should 
be immediatdy pot in shocks, without bind- 
ing, of auitable size. If it is dry, the shocks 
should be-immediately tied with a hemp-band, . 
by drawing Che tops as closely togetner as < 
possible, in order to prevent the rain from 
wetting the inside. If eaf^fnUy put up and 
tied, they will tnm rain completely. JSaeH 
shock should be large enough to product 
from fifty to sixty pounds of lint* If Ik^ 
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Iiemp should be considerably damp, when 
taken up, the shocks should be left untied at 
the tops until they have time to dry. If 
shocks are not well put up, they are liable to 
blow down by a strong wind. To guard 
against this, it is desirable, when commenc- 
ing a shock, to tie a band around the first 
armful or two that may be set up, and then 
raise up the parcel so tied, and beat it well 
against the ground so as to make it stand 
firmly, in a perpendicular direction. The 
balance of the shock should now be set regu- 
larly around the part as herein directed. If 
hemp be carefully shocked, it will receive 
little or no injury till the weather becomes 
warm. In the mean time it should be broke 
out as rapid Iv as possible. If the operation 
be completed by the middle of April, no ma- 
terial loss will be sustained. If delayed to a 
later period, more or less loss of lint will be 
the consequence. Cool, frosty weather is 
much the best for hemp-breaking. In that 
state of the weather, if the hemp is good, 
first-rate hands on the common hemp-break, 
will clean two hundred pounds per day upon 
an average. Two of my best hands, during 
the past season, for every day they broke, 
farorable and unfavorable, averaged one hun- 
dred and eighty-six pounds. Two others, 
who are young men, and not fall hands, ave- 
raged one hundred and forty*four ponds. The 
ordinary task for hands is one hundred pounds. 
Overwork is paid for at the usual price of 
breaking." 

Hemp'break.'^ThB hand hemp-break is 
made precisely like that for flax, onlv mueh 
larger $ the under slats on the hinder end 
are 16 to 18 inohes apart, at the fore-end 
they approach within 3 inches of each other. 
The slats in the upper jaw are so plaeed as 
to break joints into the lower one, as it is 
brought down on to the hemp. It is a ma- 
chine so common, however, that we deem 
farther description unnecessarv. After break- 
ing out the hemp, it is twisted into bunches, 
and sent to the press-house to be baled, and 
is then transported to market. 

Water RoUing,-^0{ this process we gave a 
fun description in October No. of this peri- 
odical, dome reeent improTements, it is 
said, hsTe been made in water rotting, and a 
new discovery of rotting by steam, which 
we are informed, accomplishes the process 
in a few hours* We are somewhat doubtful 
on this point, and have instituted inquiries 
regarding it, which, if of any practical utility, 
we shall immediately make them Imown. 

We desire greatfy to see our eountry an 
exporter rather than inqporler of this viJiia- 



ble product, and with her boundless regions 
of fertile soil she may be. The value of hemp 
and hempen manufactures of all kinds, im- 
ported into this country for the &ye } ears end- 
ing 30th Sept., 1841, was about $10,000,000 
value here. It would be a pretty item of Na- 
tional wealth to reverse the tables, and make 
our exports of the same articles equally large. 

ANTHBAOfTE COAL A8HSS. 

We are glad to find a satisfactory answer 
to our inquiry as to the effects of an applica- 
tion of anthracite coal ashes. We have 
not for many years been engaged in farm- 
ing occupations, in the region of the con- 
sumption of anthracite coal, and of course 
have not had an opportunity of testing the 
value of the ashes from personal observation, 
and having noticed they were universally 
wasted in our city, we made many inqui- 
ries as to experiments with them, and of 
some sustaiiyng a high reputation as agricul- 
turists, and the reply was universally, their 
efiTects were not known, but they are believed 
to be prejudicial. Entertaining an opinion 
just the reverse, we made a public call for 
information, and we give below the substance 
of a reply from the editor of the Am. Farmer. 

*' In the spring of 1836, we had a small piece of ground 
bordering on the main road, which was separated from 
the field by a run. It contained 1 acre and 10 perches 
of as hard, elastic, ungainly day as Christian man 
ever undertook to improve. Its situation was a west- 
em exposure, rising gently to the east^ so as to form a 
kind of inclined plane. The eastern part of it was a 
tenacious white day, bordering on faUer's earth ; the 
rest a red clay, equally hard, and the whole worn out 
by tliat improvident system of culture, which looks to 
taking all out and putting nothing in. As it was lo- 
cated on the public road, we were not a little ambitious 
to get it in good tilth, so as to reliere us firom so hnrth- 
ing an eye-sore. From its induraled eoaditaoii we ftit 
conscious that before we could bring it to a eonditioii 
of aeditable fertility, it would be necessary to change 
the texture of the soil, inj||der to give play to the ac- 
tion of the atmosphere. Had a sand bank been acces- 
sible to us, we should at once have covered it with 
sand, at the rate of a hundred eait-loads to the acre, 
so as to break down its tenadty, and admit the air. 
But having no such resource at hand, we determined 
on applying what we belieyed would be a good substi- 
tute, and accordingly procured gas ho«ise dnders, which 
we intended applying at the fate of twenty douUe-hone 
cart loads to the acre. As the westeroaMMt part of the 
ground lay convenient to the entrance, the dnders were 
spread thereon first, but as we could get but twenty 
loads, only one acre was fbrnished with them, so that 
the upper part of the piece, consisting of the white ctey, 
and containing 10 pochcs, was left uncovered. AAer 
spreading these cinderB» we put on and spread stable 
manure at the rate of twenty double-horse loads to Uie 
acre. The manure was plowed in as spread, the 
groimd tiien rolled to break down the dods, hantnred 
twice lengthwise, and ouee em s s w ise, which brought 
it hat to a MeraUe state of Fvhrcrisatkou Wethca 
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sowed millet on the whole piece» at the rate of half a 
bushel of seed to the acre. It came up well, and on 
that part where the gas house cinders were spread, the 
crop of millet was as luxuriant as the heart of man 
could desire ; but, to a line, where the cinders stopped, 
the plant was as thin as its gxowth was stinted and 
poor — scarcely worth catting. This difference in pro- 
duct we ascribed to the utter impossibility of the roots 
of the plants deriving any benefit from the air, and bat 
partial from the rain, as the baked condition of the clay 
almost precluded the operation of percolation^ and the 
water stood ii^ puddles on the surface^ although this 
part of the ground was the most elevated. Our object 
being to get the piece in timothy, as soon as we cut 
the millet, we spread 20 bushels of anthracite coal 
ashes on the 10 upper perches described, plowed it in 
about four inches, ndled and harrowed, and left it in 
that way until it was time to prepare the whole for 
the timothy. We then had the whole plowed 7 inches 
deep, rolled, and harrowed until we haid pulverized it 
as well as it was susceptible of being made so. On 
the upper 10 perches, we spread 20 boshets more of 
anthracite coal ashes, which we harrowed in well. 
We then sowed a peck and a half of timothy seed on 
the whole piece. It all took equally well, and yielded 
Inxuriant cuttings of fine grass, there being no diffe- 
rence on the piece except that tbe pazt where the coal 
ashes had been appled, had a good carpet of white clo- 
ver, whereas there was but little or none on the rest. 

^ Finding that its action as above described had an- 
swered our expectationvS, in the spring of 1837, we top- 
dressed an acre of clover with it. It grew on a piece 
of cold red clay, in bad tilth. The piece consisted of 2 
acres. One half of the remainder of the piece was 
plastered, at the rate of a bushel to the acre. Where 
the anthracite coal ashes and plaster were sown, the 
clover was as fine as we ever saw, but on the remain- 
der of the lot, it was poor enough in all eonscience. 
We sabsequently put this lot in spring wheat, taming 
in the clover sward the previous fall» late, and sowing 
the wheat early, the ensuing spring ; the product was 
good on the whole, but better where it had been plas- 
tered and ashed, and much the best on the latter part. 
The subsequent year we put the whole piece in Mer- 
cer potatoes, manoring all alike and well, in the far- 
rows ; the product was ^ood, but decidedly best where 
the ashes had been applied. 

« In the spring of 1838, we put in 3 acres of eom, 
in a lot, mawwing ike whole, at Uie rate of 20 doable 
horse cart loads of stable and barn-yard manure to the 
acre. On one acre we spread 100 bushels of leached 
ashes, on another we spread 100 bushels of anthracite 
coal ashes, and on the third, nothing. The soil was a 
sand, inclining to loam, resting upon a day bottom. 
The com proved a fair yield, bat much more piodaet- 
tve on the ashed part, which yielded at least one-fourth 
more. It grew faster from the start, looked greener 
nnd healthier, and made more and larger ears. 

«< In the spring of 1839, we planted a small bed of 
the famed ' Tree Cora* in oar gaiden. The plol on 
which it grew Ihy low, and was too wel in rainy sea- 
sons for corn, but as it was the only spot which we 
could appropriate to it, we thought we would overcome 
its inadaptation by heavy manuring. We spread on 4 
inches in depth of stable manure, had that tranehed in 
9 inches deep, then had 2 inches of cow^-dang spread 
thereon and tamed in 4 inches deep, raking the ground 
well aAer each spading. We then spread on 2 inches 
of street dirt, which we thorooxhly raked in, so as to 
incorporate it with the soil. We then laid off our beds 
in furrows 3 feet apart, and dropped the com 2 feet 
asunder in Uie rows. It came up well» bat owing to a 
succession of cold rains, the plants turned yellow and 



appeared evidently dying. Judging that it was owing 
to the cold, and that it would be necessary to impart 
hent to the soil, so as to counteract the effect of the 
cold, we applied half a pint of anthmcite ashes to each 
hin, working it in with the prongs of a small garden 
hoe. The consequence was, that it acted like magic, 
changing the color of the plants in a few days, from a 
sickly hue to a dark healthful green. The plot of Tree 
com yielded a tremendous crop, the which we, in chief^ 
ascribed to the plentiM dose of manure which we gave 
it, but at the same time, we believed that the anthm- 
cite coal ashes rescued it, at the onset, from the fate 
of stunted corn, and performed its office in its subse^ 
quent growth. 

'< We used them in a compost of ham-yard and stable 
manure in 1839, at the mte of 100 bushels of ashes to 
20 cart-loads of manure, with which we dressed an 
acre of sugar beets. The crop was a good one — the 
soil a mther moist clay loam, resting on hard till.'' 

We shall be pleased to add further experi- 
ments of Iheir utility, which we have no 
doubt can be furnished from our immediate 
neighborhood. These ashes make a large 
item in the waste of our city. They might 
be saved with the least possible trouble, by 
having a large box with a lid, in the centre 
of every block on the pavements by the gut- 
ter, in which every citizen should be coffi- 
pMtd to put his ashes, instead of throwing 
them into the street, and these might be sold 
by the season or quantity to farmers who 
would gkdly buy them at a round price. 

CROPS FOR SOILING. 

We have beeiw repeatedly called upon by 
persons residing in this vicinity, who keep 
cows for the purpose of supplying the oity 
with milk, and fat a few sheep and other ani- 
mals for market, making inquiries as to the 
best system of pasture and soiling, as land is 
too dear in the neighborhood, and it takes too 
much of it laid down in common pasture, to 
keep their animals with much profit. As 
well as we are capable of giving advice, onr 
method for soiling would be this : 

When the land is saitafole for rye, we 
would sow it early in September, so as to 
have it get a good start before winter. This 
would come forward a fortnight, if not three 
weeks earlier than any clover or grass, of 
which we Imve any experience. Ii the soil 
suits wheat better than rye, then we would 
sow wheat for this purnose. It eomes for- 
ward quite as quick m the spring as rye, and 
is considered better green food; \ml after 
the cattle are withdrawn f^om it, the wheat 
does not grow and head as well as the rye, 
and it is consequently not so good a crop to 
harvest, or turn hogs on to when the grain 
has ripened. 

After the rye and wheat fields had been 
pastured about three weeks in the spring, we 
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Should have a pasture which had been stock- 
ed down the previous year, with orchard 
grass and clover to succeed them. By the 
time this be^an to grow short, say about the 
first of July, Indian corn sown broad-cast, 
would be ready for soiling, and this, by pro- 
per management may last till the Rrass has 
become well grown aefain in the fall* or till 
winter sets in. In order to effect this desir- 
able object, different varieties of corn should 
be sown. We would first commence with 
the earliest Canada, taking the risk of frost, 
and sowing a single acre or so as soon as we 
could prepare the ground for it in the spring. 
Then at the earliest usual time of planting, 
we would sow different ripening varieties, 
from the earliest to the latest. We would 
repeat the Canada in one patch by itself; 
then in another patch bow the Dutton or some 
good summer variety ; then a patch of the 
China tree : and finally the Baden. These 
two last varieties yield more fodder than any 
which we have cultivated ; and though manv 
object to them for grain, we think they will 
prove excellent varieties for soiling. As the 
above varieties ripen from three to six weeks 
apart, they may be all sown at about the 
same time, and then will be fit for cutting in 
re>gular succession. We should be careful 
to sow them in distinct patches and never 
together, as com ought to be in tassel before 
cutting to feed to cattle, otherwise it will 
badly scour them, and prove injurious rather 
than beneficial food. It would be still better 
to reserve cutting till the ears were large 
enough for roasting ; but in either event, and 
indeed during the whole process of pasturing 
and soiling, the stock ought to have salt al- 
ways accessible, where they can eat as much 
as they please of it. A trifle of alum mixed 
with the salt is an excellent thin^, and to 
have the troughs well covered with tar is 
very healthful, and indeed the best prevent- 
ive of disease of aoy thing we ever tried. 

Vetches are much used in England for early 
aprhiff food, and our opinion is particularly 
asked aboot them. Wetriedthem two years. 
They grew well and yielded an abundance 
of green food on a cold tenacious clay soil, 
bat the seed would not ripen, and as we had 
to import this at a very high price, we gave 
them np ; but we have no doubt they may be 
acclimated here, and if so, they will prove 
excellent food for soiling. Some of our 
friends are going to make the attempt of 
acclimation thia year. But even what is 
called winter vetches, which are sowed in the 
fall and winter in England for their earliest 
grocA food, do not come forward so quick 



as rye and wheat there ; and rye pastures for 
early spring pasture, are getting more and 
more into vogue in Europe. The vetch is 
but a diminutive sort of pea ; the American 
pea can therefore take ite place in feeding to 
great advantage. It resists frosts well, and 
we have known it sown late in the fall, or 
durinff a mild winter, for an early crop in 
this climate. Its vegetation, however, under 
these circumstances, im not al^aya certain. 
We have seen quite a valuable pea for this 
purpose growing in the western part of this 
state and Canada, called the Grass pea. The 
stalks and leaves are smaller much than the 
common field and garden varieties ; but they 
grow close together, and we think would 
yield more feed per acre than any other va- 
riety ; and although the grain is small also, 
still it usually gives a large number of bush- 
els per acre. We have seen from 40 to 65 
bushels taken from an acre repeatedly, on 
land of a moderate fertility, and without extra 
cultivation, and we have never heard any 
other objection to it where grown, except that 
the grain was too small, but this we consider 
rather a fanciful one than otherwise. If more 
herbage or grain is obtained with it than from 
the larger varieties, why should we not give 
it the preference in cultivation 1 

In preparinff land in this vicinity for pas- 
ture and soilmg, we recommend its being 
made as rich as possible ; and in order to 
easily effect this, we again entreat our farm- 
ers to read attentively the valuable articles 
in our paper on city manures, by Hr. Par 
tridge, as well as others which we have copi- 
ously selected and written previously. Many 
of them will bear a second and third perusal 
with profit. 

If the land is made suflSiciently rich with 
the proper materials, 3 tons of grass may be 
had from an acre, and its equivalent, or per- 
haps more, in rye and wheat ; and with com 
we may easilv get 10 to 15 tons of the earlier 
varieties, and 20 to 35 tons of the later ones. 
We hope our friends will make some experi- 
ments on these crops the coming year, as 
the yield of corn per acre is involved in con- 
tinued dispute. We do not think to cut a 
rod or two for the purpose oi weighing is 
suflicient; we dislike partial experiments, 
when it is so easy to make a thorough one ; 
a quarter of an acre is the least amount that 
should be tried, and a whole acre would be 
still better. _«_« 

SUGAR BEET. 
As much attention seems to be awarded to 
the cultivation of this truly valuable root, and 
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as we have had six years' experience in grow- 
ing and feeding il to stock, we shaU answer 
all inquiries upon the subject, by giving a 
full account of the best method of cultivation, 
storing, and feeding in the March No. of our 
paper. 

LARGE CORN CROP OP B£R. YOUNG, OF KY. 

As some desire has been manifested by 
several of our correspondents, to know how 
Mr. Young produced so large a corn crop as 
190 bushels to the acre, alluded to by Judge 
Beatty, in his letter published in the January 
No. of the American Agricultarist, we grati- 
fy their cariosity at once, by copying it from 
an exchange paper. We do not recollect at 
this moment where it first appeared, or we 
should give credit for the quotation. 

The editor of the Dollar Farmer recom- 
mends not planting quite so early as the 25th 
of March, for fear of frosts and chilly mdm- 
iogs at this period, even Vs far south as Ken- 
tucky; but as there is equal danger to be 
apprehended from the excessive dry weather 
during July, in that latitude, he; is of opinion 
that soaking the seed in a solution of salt- 
petre will bring the com forward equally 
early and rapidly, although planted somewhat 
later. 

It will be seen by reference to p. 43 of 
May No. of American Agricnlturist, that we 
recommended soaking corn in a saltpetre so- 
lution, previous to planting. Wa lutve fre- 
quently tested the efficacy of saltpetre in our 
corn crops ; and for a late experiment upon 
this matter, bv Mr. Benedict, of Staten Island, 
we would refer to our August No^ p. 159. 

" My nnlTersal rale," says Mr. Young, << is to plow 
my corn land the fall precediiig the spring when I plant ; 
and afi early in the spring as possihle, I cross-plow as 
deep as circumstances will permit ; as soon as this is 
done, I commence checking off— the first way with my 
large plows, and the second with my small ones, the 
checks 3 feet by 3, admitting of working the land both 
ways. And (hen I plant my com from the 20th to the 
25th of Maieb-«« rule to ythkh I adhere with scrupu- 
low exactness, planting from eight to twelve grains in 
each lull, covering the same fh>m four to tix indUt 
^fPy greatly preferring the latter depth. 8o soon as 
my corn is up of sufficient height, I start the large har- 
row directly over the rows, allowing a horse to walk 
each Side ; harrowing the way the com was planted ; 
and on land prepared as above and harrowed as direct- 
ed, the hoeing part will be so completely peilbrmed by 
this process, that h will satisfy the most seeptical. 
Then allowjag the com thns harnwed, to remain a 
few days, I start my small plows with the bar next the 
com ; and so nicely will this be done, that when a row 
IS thus plowed, so completely will the intermediate 
spoces, Idlls, &«. be lapp^ in by the loose earth, oc- 
casioned by this system of dose ptowing^ as to reiider 
any other work useless for a time. I thin to four stalks 
upon a hilly never having to transplant; the second 



plowing being performed with the mould-board towards 
the rows of com ; and so rapid has been the growth oi 
the com between the first and second pk)wings, that 
this is performed with ease ; and when in this stage, I 
consider my crop safe ; my general rule being never to 
plow my eora^ more than four times, and harrow once. 
My practice is, to put a field in com two successive 
years, then grass it and let it lie eight years — a rule 
from which I never deviate. Now I do not pretend 
that the labor bestowed upon a sod field to put it in a 
state of thorough cultivation, does not meet with a fair 
equivalent flrom one crop ; but I presume no farmer 
will doubt when I say the second year's crop from sod 
land is better than the first, with no more than one^ 
half the labor. The best system of farming is to pro-, 
duce the greatest amount of profit firom the smallest 
amount of labor.'' 



THE AMERICAN INSnTUTE. 

This truly noUe and national society, has it in con* 
tempUtion to open a Reading Room at their Reposi- 
tory in the Park, where all the periodicals on Agricul- 
ture, Science, and Art, of any value, both in Europe 
and America, will be placed at all tunes accessible to 
the public. To citizens, the annual subscription for 
the privilege of frequenting this, will be fixed at a mo- 
derate sum ; to strangers it will be Fbbb. 

The room for this purpose will be constracted at the 
west end of the Repository, by laying a fioor over ths 
first story, reaching fhim gallery to ^LUery, which will 
afford a space of about 1,600 square feet. Contiguous 
to this will be the Library ; and on the first fioor as 
now, the Depository for agricultural and mechanical 
inventions, and any curiosity connected with them. 

It is supposed that 400,000 strangers annuaDy visit 
the city of New York, and among these are very many 
with whom the subjeet of Agriculture and the Aits, 
possess the most absorbing interest. We believe a 
tteadiag Room has never yet been eetaUished in the 
United States, for persons of this east of mind ; ani 
many books and periodicals, absolutely necessary to 
illustrate their studies, are not within their reach, and 
the want of ni^uch at times, has been severely felt. 
The American Institute will now supply this great de- 
sideratum* and at the same time make itself more tho- 
roughly known to the public. Some other things are 
under contemnlation by this Institution, which, if it 
shall find itseli able to accomplish, will tend greatly to 
increase its usefulness, and make it fully what its name 
imports — the National Society of America for Agricul- 
ture, the Arts, and Manufactures. 

In order to render it more convenient for its southern 
members to attend, we have understood that it would 
be proposed to the Trustees, to appoint annual meet- 
ings hereafter to be holden early In the month of Sep- 
tember, instead of October. We dioQld think this as 
excellent change of tims^ and worthy of consideration. 



ACHUCULTURAL CLVB. 

It is proposed to form a dub in this city, to msec 
weddy, for the discussion of all subjects connected 
with famdng, hoitieultnre, and stock breeding. Such 
dubs have become quite common in Europe, and have 
been the means of accomplishing great good. We see 
that a few have been formed in the United States, sad 
more are in contemplation ; and as many persons ^M 
there are to be found interested in agriculture in this 
dty and its vicinity, it is due to them to establish a dub 
without further delay, for the discussion of all matten 
rdative to their interests and advancement in pnctieal 
and sdentiic agrieult«re. 
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Smitkjitld Market — animah there, and the 
ireedi mo»t suitable to raise in America for 
meat to supply tht English market.— The krg- 
CBt, and perhaps the most interesting market 
for the stork breeder to visit ' " " - ■ 



is that of Smithfield ; which in days of v< 
e purports, a la 



was really what its i 



large 



field in the suburbs of the town, belonging 
to the person after whom it was named. But 
now the city has spread over and nil around, 
and it has become the very heart of Londoa. 
It is a sort of double oblong square, inta 
which pour six streets, surrounded on all 
sides by lofty buildings, presenting some- 
thing such a scene as the reader will lind 
pictured below. 



Skithfikld Stock Mabkbt. — (Fig. 27.) 



Smithfield is a cattle market on Moudays 
and Fridays ; the rest of the week it ia used 
for hay, straw, and other country products. 
Monday, however, is the great day, when 
there is a much larger show of animals than 
•n Friday, and it is curious to see what a 
motley tnrong it then preseuts. Double 
tows of posts and strong oars morticed into 
them surround the open square on two aides, 
to which the cattle are tied, while all the rest 
of the space is ooenpied with pens for pigs, 
■ad thousands of sheep ; there being a much 
greater coasumption of mutton in England 
than i^rk. For the purpose of getting a 
fttUoT idea of the show, w« uuially oiade our 



visits here early in the morning, when it was 
BO crowded, that we frequently found it dif- 
ficult to move about ; and such a hubbub and 
confusion of sounds rose up there from the 
Toicesof men,the barking of shepherds' dogs, 
and bleating and lowing of herds, as to al- 
most set the fresh visitor beside himself, 
and half addle his head. 

That the reader may have some more defi- 
nite idea of the number of animals brougfht 
here for sale on market days, we give from 
Uc Cull och's Dictionary, the actual consump- 
tion in London, for the year 1330, when it 
had a population of about a million and a 
half. 
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CatUe» 


159,907 


AwaM vdgku 

656 lbs. 


Na of Ibc- eoMOoMd. 

104,898,992 


Sheep^ 


1,287,070 


90 « 


115,836,300 


Pigs, 


254,672 


96 « 


24,448,512 


Calves, 


22,500 


144 « 


3,240,000 



Number ofpoonda of meat eonsumeil, 248,483,804 

The average price of meat here is about 
6(i per lb., which would make the value of 
what was sold in 1830, within a fraction of 

In the edition of McCuUoch for 1842, he 
says, that the amount of dead carcases 
brought into Loqdon since 1830, from the fa- 
cilities of steam navigation and railroads, has 
£reatly increased ; yet notwithstanding this, 
Ea sets down the safes at Smithfield market, 
as a\nounting to 190,000 bullocks, 150,000 
sheep, 25,000 calves, and 25,000 pigs. We 
apprehend that there is a typographical error 
in this last item, of a cypher left out, and that 
he wrote 250,000 pigs. The population of 
London has increased, one-third since 1830, 
and numbers now full two millions ; it would 
therefore be fair to suppose that the con- 
sumption of beef, mutton, veal, and pork had 
increased in the same ratio; the average 
price of which, per pound, is fully equal at 
the present time, to that of 1830, which 
would make their value the past year, con- 
sumed in this great city, j£8,280,800, or 
nearly $4'0,000,000 ; and all this is exclusive 
of salt meats, poultry, and fish, which would 
be another round item in the eating bill ; and 
we fancy if all were counted, that John Bull 
would have to acknowledge to about 180 lbs. 
per annum, of fish and flesh consumed for 
each inhabitant of London ; which is pretty 
fair feeding, as the world goes, and may well 
keep him in the portly condition which he so 
generally shows, in his land of fog and al- 
most interminable rain. 

The butchers here are a shrewd, intelligent 
set of men in their profession, and we no- 
ticed that they judged the stock more by 
handling than ours do at home. They are 
also more critical in considering the forms 
of animals, besides other niceties that we 
might be thought over refined, perhaps, if 
we entered upon their detail. They are a 
hearty looking race, and in moving about in 
breeches and white top boots, seemed gene- 
rally to verify the old saying of " he that 
slays fat oxen should himself be fat.'* How- 
ever, in this respect, the farmers and graziers 
who drove the beasts up for sale, were but 
' little inferior in blooming health and condi- 
tion to the butchers; and had the respective 
parties themselves been entered for a premi* 
um, and we called upon as judge, we hardly 



know to which class we should have awarded 
the first prize. 

The cattle which bring the highest prices, 
and make the tenderest and best marbled 
beef, are the Kyloes, or Scotch Highlanders, a 
small black animal of which there are two 
kinds I those with horns, and those without. 
The average weight of these animals is 
from 500 to 600 lbs. They are hardy, 
thrifty, and tolerable quick feeders, living 
upon bleak mountains where other beasts 
would starve, and we must confess, that they 
are quite favorite animals in our eyes. 

The next in quality of meat of any parti- 
cular original breed, are the Devons ; and 
with them we include their cofi^nates, the Sus- 
sex. Their average weight is from 700 to 
1,000 lbs. To these succeed the Herefords 
and Devons, averac^ing from 1,200 to 1,600 
lbs. Now come all sorts of breeds and cross- 
es, and mongrels ; just as we see them in our 
own markets, without any particularly dis- 
tinctive qualities, that are not found in great- 
er excellence .in one or other of the above 
named animals. Between the Hereford and 
Durhams, there is a sharp rivalry ; and it is 
with fat cattle from these superb breeds, that 
the prizes of the great annual national show 
at Smithfield, in December, are usually taken. 
The Herefords have lately been more often 
triumphant than the Durhams ; but we sus- 
pect it is more for the reason, that the 
coarser Short Horns are generally made steers 
of; the finer ones, being too valuable for this 
purpose* are reserved as breeders, for we can 
avouch from our own personal knowledfi^e, 
that the beef of a fine well-bred Durham, kill- 
ed at 3 to 4 years old, is equal to that of the 
Kyloe, or anything else of the cattle kind 
which we have ever had the advantage of 
tasting. 

The English fat their animals longer and 
better than Ire do, and in that respect they 
are apt to be superior to ours ; but since they 
have begun to drive the beautiful Devon cat- 
tle of New England, and the grade Durhams, 
and Herefords of the west, to the Bulls' Head 
in New York, the animals, with the excep- 
tion of not being as well fed, will make a 
fair comparison with those at Smithfield. 
We think that if some of our farmers in the 
vicinity of large towns, would «^dopt a sys- 
tem of high cultivation and soiling, and pur- 
chase up cattle as they are driven in from a 
distance, for re-fatting, as a class of people 
called graziers do in England, that they 
might make a good business of it, and become 
serviceable both to the stock-breeder and 
butcher, and be the means of furnishing our 
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markets with a superior quality of meat, to 
whichf when the inhabitants became accus- 
tomed, they would purchase no other. 

The sheep brought to Smithfield, are more 
generally the South Downs, and Leicesters, 
together with their various crosses. The 
South Down mutton is the best ; being much 
leaner and more tender than that of the Long- 
woolled tribes, and it usually brings one pen* 
ny more per pound in market. 

The best breeds of swine brought up to 
London are from Berkshire, and these are 
usually sent in fresh killed. With live hogR, 
the market at Smithfield seemed to be nearly 
monopolized by a breed from Sussex, from 
the reason, 'we suppose, of the greater conti- 
guity of this county to the market. We 
can't say much in favor of these animals. 
They have sharp backs, long noses, and large 
lop ears. Their color is alternate white and 
black, in large patches or broad belts around 



the body ; and they are certainly a profitless 
race, compared with any of the more im- 
proved breeds in Sussex, and indeed any 
other part of Great Britain. 

Since the reduction of duties on meat in 
England, large quantities of beef, mutton, and 
pork can be exported there, provided the 
right kind of animals are bred, properly fat- 
ted, cured, and put up for the British market. 
But we regret to say, that a large portion of 
the American cattle, as now bred, are totally 
unfitted to cut up for barreling Mess Beef, 
which is the most profitable and desirable 
quality for us to export ; and we here give 
the outlines in four different positions, of a 
good ox, in order to convince our farmers 
of the truth of so strong^ an assertion. We 
also accompany these with an engraving of 
an animal of another kind, not for the pur- 
pose of ridiculing it, but to show the marked 
• difference between breeds. 
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In England the moit ralunble pieces for 
H«SB be«f are taken from the hTi«ket end 
ronnd, fig. 31 D dc G. Now in then two points 
it will be seen that this animal is especially 
Kood, and would probably cut twice oi per- 
naps three times as much from these paits, 
ms jSr. 32, though it were ever so well fatted. 
TJie loin also at B, is broad and full, and here 
is where the steaks are cut, for which the 
.bntchei always geU an extra price. Then 
the plates at F, are round and tbick, and this 
part is likewise valuable for salted beef. We 
now come to B, on the thi^h, or gaskit, and 
A, on the point of the shoulder, and when the 
animal is as well bred a»fig. 31, good pieces 
may be obtained for jerking, or dried beef; 
whereas, in fig. 32, little could he found on 
those points of any value, save the hide and 
bones. 

We trust now, that we have fairly and 
faithfully pointed out the superiority of a 
good animal, and the necessity of paying at- 
tention to the breed and rearing, in order to 
raceessfully eorapete in so valuable a market, 
as the liberality of thr British Go^rament 
has recently laid open to us. We especially 
hope that our western farmers on the broad 

tirairies will heed this matter — they can no 
onger object to purchasing hnproved slocli, 
since the price has become ao low as we un- 
derstand it now is, in the United States. And 
they must recollect that they have but two 
ways of marketing their animals, barrelling 
them at home for a foreign market, or long, 
tedious, expensive driving, over the moun- 
tains to the eastern cities. We leave it to 
our western countrymeu to say which is the 
best method for them to adopt. 

Several houses at the west, have gone ex- 
tensively into the business of packing pork 
for dte English market, but we hear of none 



who have embarked in that of packing beef j 
indeed the Board of Tmde, of Montreal, in 
their circulars, say, that " Mess Beef is ao 
difficult to be procured, that as an article of 
general export, it is not worth attention" 
This IS a pretty eonfession to make, in • 
conn try where there are Durham bttlls 
sufficient to produce a complete regeneratiOB 
in the breed of cattle, in serea years, whieh 
would then turn out Mess Beef enough from 
their broad buttocks and briskets, to rejoice 
all the poor mannfacturers in Great Britain, 
and m^e their hearts glad in the eating 
of it. 

We do not give the particnlars here as to 
the manner of packing beef and pork; siiea 
of the tierces, kits, and kegs, as American 
papers have latterly been teeming with all 
such direetions ; and besides, the process is 
so minute, that it requires experienced per- 
sons to go throueh with it, and as soon as th« 
tariff was altered, enough of those immedi- 
ately ombarked for the United States, with a 
view of attending to this basiness amons ns. 
Two very essential things are requisite, bow- 
ever, especially in putting up beef. Ist. That 
the salt be pure; 2d, that a considerable 
quantity of sngar or molasses be put in the 
brine, so as to neutralise the action of the 
salt, and make the meat more palatable. TTiis 
is highly necessary when packed for sea 
stores, as sugar is a scurvy preveiUive, where- 
as salt is a scurvjr producar. It also expda 
the nutritious juices of the meat, and the 
more savory particles of the fat ; and at the 
same time, so hardens the lean, as to make 
it difficult of mastication, and scarcely palat- 
able. In packing for sea stores, it woiOd ht 
a good thing to take out all the bones, for 
they odIv increase the weight end bullL with- 
out any benefit whatever, whereas, if left at 
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the packing house, they would at least make 
excellent manure. 

Pork, — The English, hkherto, have been 
in the habit of eating an entirely different 
Mftlted article from the Americans ] the small- 
er kind of hogs being put up there, the side 
pork of which is well marbled, or intermixed 
with fat ftnd lean. But we are not sure now, 
that we shall not soon revolutionize their 
tastes in this particular, and that our clear 
heavy mess, such as is packed for the Boston 
market, will not eventuallv take precedence 
there, when its superiority and goodness 
comes to be well tested. That for bacon, 
must of course have as much lean about its 
hams and sides as possible, consistent with 
juicy tenderness ; but their manner of curing 
this kind of meat, is so entirely different 
from ours, owing to the difference of their 
climate, that we doubt whether it will be an 
object to prepare anything, with the view of 
exportation, except the choicest kind of 
hams ; and these should be made as near the 
celebrated Westphalia as possible. 

MvUan Hams and ShoiUders. — A large 
trade in these, prepared and dried like veni- 
son, may be carried on with England, pro- 
vided they abound with lean tender meat ; 
and to produce this, we know nothing equal 
to the South Down sheep. Of these we shall 
give portraits hereafter. Their forms as 
nearly resembles the outlines of Fig. 31, 
as a sheep can an ox ; with the same well 
developed brisket, wide loins, round rumps, 
deep twist, and fine head and legs. 

iSiAeep cmd Pig Tongues. — These, if very 
nicely prepared, and put up in kegs of 50 lbs. 
each, would command a ready sale in Eng- 
land, fit about the same price as beef tongues. 
Now they are almost universally thrown 
away at our packing houses. 



LEGISLATIVE DUTIES IN REGARD TO AGRI"- 

CULTURE. 

We consider the Agrictiltural press has been alto- 
gether too remiss, in its calls upon oar Legislative bodies 
fin* aid ia the promotioa of agricultural advancements. 
Wa can hardly refer our M. C.'s to the letter of the 
Constitution, authorizing the establishment of an agri- 
cultural board for the United States, and therefore we 
suppose our strict constructionists, must abide their 
time till we can get lafiicient strength to insert a clause 
as an amendibent, whieh event is to be looked for, 
about the time of discovering the quadrature of the 
circle, or the transmutation of the baser metals into 
gold. Tet we could record, with a great deal of satis- 
ftetion,the appending such a department to the Patoit 
Offioe> and with an equal amount of satisfaction, wit- 
ness them adyancing, pari pastUy in the promotion of 
the entire interest of our citizens, instead of limiting 
it to a part as is now done. What benefits might not 
resuh to the commanity of this broad Union, from ^e 



diligent selection of foreign seeds ; their careful culti- 
vation by scientific farmers ; and the gratuitous and 
general distribution of such as on experiment were 
found to be adapted to increase our eomSfort and pros- 
perity ? The collection of the latest and best informa- 
tion and means of agricultural improvement, and its 
distribution among the citizens of the United States ; 
the establishment of a great national school for the ex- 
clusive education of farmers; the employment of men 
of science to investigate and develope new principles 
on the subject, all these are objects which would seem 
to commend themselves to an assembly that once voted 
themselves << the most free and enlightened body in the 
world." 

But wc are dreaming. A utilitarian scheme fraught 
with so much substantial,, homely benefit to their con- 
stituents, would probably be deemed altogether out of 
place in a body so much in advance, in tliis all-advanc- 
ing age. We therefore forbear, and turn to our State 
LegUkUures, who having the reserved powers resting 
with them, are at Aill liberty to consult the interests 
of a class which constitutes three fourths of their con- 
stituents, and is the fowndatioti of all the wealth and 
prosperity of the nation. To your most honorable 
bodies, then, we come, in behalf of those high interests 
we advocate, from Maine to Louisiana, and respectfaUy 
prefer our petitions : 

That you would each and everyone of you, organize 
an intelligent and efficient hoard of agriculture, which 
shall convene at least while the Legislature is in ses- 
sion, and promote by every proper means the gieat 
objects they hold in trust. 

That an intelligent board for a geological survey shall 
be commissioned to go through the remotest corners of 
every State, and discover the hidden treasures which 
the all-bounteous Creator has stored up for the comfort 
and prosperity of his people ; that they may search out 
coal mines ; uncover the beds of gypsum and lime ; probe 
the deposits of peat, green sand, and marl ; trace up 
those subterranean nils of salt to the fossU beds, more 
rich than the mines of Poland; discover and apply 
SttcoessfuUy to the production and augmentation of 
vegetable life, the stores of potash concealed and locked 
up in the hilljs of mica, on mountains of feldspar and 
basalt; develope and make known new sources of fer- 
tility among the minerals and other deposits; and 
finally, analyze and classify the grand divisions of local 
soils, and prescribe such means for their improvement 
as the unlettered farmer can understand ana success- 
lb lly apply. 

That you should delegate an agriculturai eommis- 
sionBTy if that duty bo not specially designated for the 
hoard, t9 go through the length and breadth of the 
State, and examine the present condition of agricul- 
ture; its susceptibilities for improvement; the kinds 
of crops and animals raised ; the profits of each vari- 
ety; their comparative merits with eaeh other and 
those of different States; what new ones can be intio- 
duced; and finally, to publish this information and 
spread it through every school district and family in the 
State. 

That you Would fbund an agrvcnUural cottege, and 
establvA agricultural schools, ai)4 incorporate and /osier 
experimental farms, which shall imbue the minds of 
our youth with deep, and comprehensive, and enduring 
principles of agricultural science. To such a body of 
men, thus educated, could we confidently look for the 
dififinion of an accurate, a general and practical Icuow- 
ledge of soils, manures, plants, animals, and all the 
objects of rural investigation, that would annually re- 
turn in profits to the citizens of the State, tenfold the 
total of all the expenses incuried in their education. 

That you wonhl bestow Ubecal bounties oa the pco- 
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duction of sueh articles as can be made profitable ia 
their coltiTation, but which the uncertainty of success, 
and the difficulties of introducins^ new objects of atten- 
tion to a class so proverbiaUy cautious of innovation as 
onr fanners, render of remote and uncertain and par- 
tial introduction. Such are water*rotted hemp in the 
weatem states ; wktat in the northern ; perhaps viJigo 
and other products in the southern; and tUUd and 
vnanuftuifkrtd silk erery where. 

That you would stimulate the formation of c(mnty 
agricultural societies in every county of every State in 
this republic ; that you would aid them by liberal do- 
nations of money, to be appropriated for premiunvs ; 
and require from their officers such reports, in return, 
as will elicit important information, and be promotive 
of a general improvement in the subject. 

That you would encourage and aid the formation* of 
primary agricultural cabinets and libraries in every 
school district, that the minds of our youth shall first 
dawn upon those objects we wish to make most useful 
and enduring in their impressions. When these pre- 
liminary steps have been taken, and well organized, 
we will consider what next to bring to the attention of 
your honorable bodies. 

BiTl to be somewhat intrusive, let us turn to our own 
State, and see what she has done, and subtracting this 
from the programme laid down, we can readily see 
what remains to be accomplished. And surely we 
shall expect great things from the Empire Slate, with 
its 2,500,000 of free and intelligent citizens; the cen- 
tre of commerce and manufactures, enterprize and 
activity, literature and science ; and not far behind 
hand in the financial and political proficiency of the 
day. With one arm resting on the ocean, and the other 
grasping the father of rivers, as it uow lies in majestic 
repose, in the deep and cerulean beds of Erie and On- 
tario, or rushes on to its destination through the 
Niasrara and St. Lawrence; with an uninterrupted 
navigation stretching from our metropolis through the 
Hudson, the Northern Canal and Lake Champlain to 
the utmost borders of the State ; with her magnificent 
Erie Canal, tapping this highway at the centre and 
passing ofi" at right angles 365 miles to grasp the pro- 
ducts of the mighty west ; and other canals and rail 
roads almost too numerous to mention ; with commer- 
cial and manufacturing, mineral and agricultural re- 
sources unequalled in their richness, variety and extent 
by any other portion of the globe ; what has this Em- 
pire done for the great cause we plead ? JSnswer. She 
has made a Geological survey, the results of which we 
shall have made public soon, which will be an honor 
to her and the age. For this we give her all due 
praise. What more? She has granted $8,000 an- 
nually for five years, to be distributed among the 
county agriculturol societies through the State, for pre- 
miums, which is less than one-third of a cent each to 
eoery man, woman and chUd of the State. Surely we 
cannot be overstepping the modesty of our position to 
oak our conscript fathers, to give us something over and 
beyond this small donation. They have also given us 
a bounty of 15 cents per pound on all silk cocoons 
raised in the State, and 50 cents per pound on all 
reeled silk. We ask no more for this item. But we 
do sincerely and most earnestly call on them to scan 
over carefully their obligations to the great agricuUural 
community, and at once make up to them the arrears 
so long and so unjustly withheld from them. But the 
farmers have no riglit to complain so long as they send 
so many mere politicians to their legislative halls, 
whose only claims to their favor is to be found in their 
loud mouthed professions. If they will delegate to 
these what one of their own sound-headed body would 
much more effectually accomplish, they must be con- 



tent to see their interests neglected, and other affairs 
not one-tenth part of their importance or utility^ take 
precedence over agriculture. 



DECEMBER NOTES FROM BUFFALO TO 

NEW YORK. 

Mr. Prentice's Short Horns. — We left Auburn to- 
wards night amidst a violent snow storm, and as we 
got into Uie cars and commenced our foute, we could 
not but console ourselves under the circumstances of 
the journey, and contrast them wiih what they would 
have been, had we passed here three years ago. Then 
we should have been obliged to have toiled along in 
the deep snow, in a sleigh coach, at the rate of 2.} or 3 
miles an hour, half froze to death ; now we were whirl- 
ed off at seven times this rate of speed, and how com- 
fortable we found it I An elegant roomy car, in which 
we could repose at full length if we chose ; with soft 
cushioned seats, and cushioned backs, an^ cushioned 
sides, and the air within delightfully tempered by heated 
pipes. We never had much of a fancy for sleigh-rid- 
ing. Jack Frost nips rather too sharply to suit our 
taste, especially since our cheeks have been fanned in 
the soft air of the luxuriant winters of the sunny south. 
So we gazed through the windows triumphantly at 
Master Jack's doings without, snapped our fingers in 
his face, and congratulating ourselves upon thev^rmth 
and comfort of our traveling quarters, abandoned our- 
selves to the enjoyment of the night ; and with a car- 
pet-bag for a pillow, and a wide thick Macintosh for a 
blanket, at once forgot the cares of the world, and 
were soon lost in forgetfulness, in tliat philosophic, un- 
discoverable country — the land of Nod. 

How we got on in the spirit of our dream, we can- 
not say ; but certain it is, in due time we found our- 
selves at Albany, with a heavy silver tea-pot in our 
capacious pocket, a Short Horn prize, won by, and be- 
lon$?ing to Col. Sherwood, (for no editor need ever 
dream of possessing such a treasure, unless by some 
lucky wind-fall it should happen to come to him by 
way of doweiy with his better half,) which we were 
bound to deliver for a model for some other matters, to 
the Treasuier of the State Agricultural Society, Mr. 
Prentice. But we did not find him at his Fur ware- 
house, though all know that the weather was cold 
enough at that tijne to ensure heavy sales ; so we post- 
ed away for his fine farm at Mount Hope, 2 miles be- 
low, where sure enough h€ imu, and right glad were 
we to see him, and not to be invidious, almost as 
much rejoiced to see his eattle too. For there was 
Furfax standing out in all his noble proportions before 
us, with his Macintosh on as well as ourselves ; but 
gentle reader, no caoutchouc about it, mind you ; on the 
contrary, it was of the soAest silky hair, and as pure 
and white ia color, as the new fallen snow around him. 
We wish we had him here in a true picture to talk for 
himself, but we have not, and therefore we must tell the 
public a little about him ourselves. He was imported 
by his spirited owner some three years since, in his 
dam Splendor, and was got by Sir Thomas Fairfax, 
who took the highest prize in Class I, at the late an- 
nual mectins? of the English Royal Agricultural Society, 
at Bristol ; besides prizes at different times at several 
other agricultural shows in England, and was never 
beaten. 

Mr. Prentice's Fairfax was the first in his elnss of 
2 year olds, at the Annual Show of the New York State 
Agricultural Society, for 1842, and also at that of tlie 
American Institute, in this city, which is no small 
honor, considering his numerons competitors. He was 
two years old only last May, and has a good deep bris- 
ket, loin, and quarters, with a round barrel, and ban- 
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din well. These are the euentU) points in ananinia]; 
and u fbr the miaor onei, we cut lell l>etter aboDt 
them hereafter when his fhune beeomca Aillr dc- 
reloped. We nw two 6 nuntlu cahes of hU get, 
whieh reaemble him exaetlf in color and macfa ia ihape, 
which is giving them infficient praiie. This blood ie 
highly appreciated in England, for we see b; a late 
Short Horn sale at West Rnsen, that Lord AdolphoB 
Fairfax, half broiher to Mr. Prentiee'i F., «oId Tor 295 
guineai, ($ l,200j) and not $S79 ta our ptinter's imp, bj 



a Satanic twist of the trpel, made ni nj page 28& of 
onr Dec. No., which we beg leave here emphatiea]l][, 
to Btraigbten out and correct. At the nme time, the 
eow Nectarine, by Norfollc, Grand Sire of Fairfax, tl> 
though past seren yean old, sold fbr ISO goineM, 
($TSO,) while the avera^ oT Mr. ^nith's (lock of othv 
blood, brought !«■ tbui 331. per he«d. 

Then eoiiiM Nero ) we b^ pardon, here he is, or 
rather M he wa*, in hia 3 year old farm, for lie is fwu 



Short Hohh Bull, Nxbo. — (Fie. 33.) 



Tkt ProftriyofE. P. Prtntice, Esq., MomU Hopt, JV. Y. 



Ai we looked at him we fbund his added year had 
gjTen him a greater stretch of horn, and developed 
other points, both physical, and we pretume ments] ; 
for why should not a bull bred trom the aristoeracy 
(bam-yard we mean,) of Europe and America, have 
mental facnlties, we ikinld be very glad to know f 
Yet be tlial at it may, there be stands, and was placed 
first, in Class I., of bulls, at the late annual meeting 
at Albany, of the New York Stale AgricnUural Society. 
Neio has a cm** of the Patroon slock in him we t>e- 
lieve, some account of which was given bf oar corres- 
pondent, Mr. Bement, in the Apa^ No. of this paper. 
Be ia a fine animal and of mediiun siae. 

An account of Mr. FreMioe'a cows, of whieh teveral 
■re sapcrior milkera, will be given in our next. 



OBCHAJU) GRASS. 

When we stated on page 307 of the January No. of 
our paper, that llie price of Orchard grass was usuatly 
$4 to f5 per bushel, we bad rerereace entirely to the 
western lait of this State, where we bod farmed and 
parchased it. We understand tlie ucual price in this 
«ity, has only tanged from $S 50 to $3 00. 

In oonaequence of its having! fallea some in market, 
Mt. White hasaathorisad UJ to sell now at $2 per husiiel. 



To stock land down efleetoaUy, it requires two busheb 
of well deaaed seed mixed with 12 lbs. of eloT«r per 
acre. Orchard grass teed will weigh alxinl 18 Ibt. per 

boshel. 

SHEEP FARM FOR SALE. 
We caU attention to the splendid Sheep Farm, in Il- 
linois, advertised by Messrs. Muiray ft Co., of Buffalo, 
Bs a promising investment to any enterprising pet^on, 
with some means, ditpoaod to emigrate to the west. 
The only motive which induces the owner of this fine 
properly to dispose of it is, that residing bo great a 
distance froni the premises, makes it quite impossible 
to give that personal attention to the docks and fhnn, 
which i« desirable. 

WORMWOOD SEED OIL FOR BQTS. 

The Southern planter reeoDimends the above as the 
most eflectual cure. It was used at the rale of one 
table-spoonful, in a gill and a hnlf of spirits of Tnipea- 
Une, dHulcd to a quart vrith whisky and water. 

We should think that the wormwood seed oil with « 
ilight increase or decrease of the dose, according to eir- 
:um9tanceB, would be equuily efficacious dilated fioilrij 

with wtOer.or milk. 
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STACEma GRAIN. 



manoer of atacking grain >n England, we gir« 



la replv to Mt. Robinson's letter, page the en^Tavinga below, which fully illustrate 
138 of thia paper, lequeating to know the | the whole procesa. 



Fig. 33, it the frame of the stack, and is 
thus formed. Eight flat aionea, about 3 feet 
aquare, are laid down where yon wish to 
pUce the stack, equidistant, so ihat drawing 
a line from one to the other, will form an oc- 
tagon of the required diameter of the atack. 
On each of theae, a pyramidal stone block 
3 feet at its base, Zi feet high, or more, 
if thought proper, and 1 foot square at 
the top, IS set in an upright position. On 
the top of each of these pyramids, a flat atone 
is placed about 2 feet square ; and on theae 
rest the frame of the stack, which it will be 
aeea at a glance, a rat easnot reach ; for it 
■• 80 high he cannot jump from the ground 
on to It, nor ean he cumh np the atone 

fyrnmida, and if he could, he would not then 
e able to get orer the capa. 
These stands are sometimes made of 
brick-work, 2 feet or 18 inches square, and 
carried straight up, making regular pillars, as 
wide at the top as at the Dottom; they iben 
receire the stone cap on the top. Othere are 
made of cast iron, hollow in the centre, and 
of Tarions shapes, according to fancy ; but 
the atone pyramid strikes ua as the neatest 
and strongest, and we give a drawing of this 
simply. All these may be made in our own 
country, of round wooden blocks, sawed from 
the body of a tree, and capped with sqi 
pieces of plank, and we think answer as good 
and eflectual a purpose as atone or iron, so 
long as tbey last. 

We need not describe the bottom part of 



the frame, as its formation ie seen at a glance. 
In the centre is a pole, and nil around this are 
eight other poles, placed equidistant from 
each other, and about 2 feet or so from the 
centre pole at the bottom, and joining it at 
the top. Theae ought to be framed into the 
cross pieces at bottom, and mode faat at the 
top, which any ingenious man can do. 

Now commences the stacking, which ia 
done in the naual way of laying up the afaeafs 
of grain ; only they are placed round the out- 
side of the eight poles, which leave a hollow 
circle inside of the stack, 4$ feet in diameter, 
narrowing till it is closed at the top. The 
atack bein^ raised from the ground, air ean 
get under it ; and this hollow being left in the 
centre, it can alao penetrate there ; and if 
heat ia generated, it can easily escape. We 
were told that grain rather green or damp 
could be atacked in the manner above de- 
aeribed, without danger of heat, mould, or 
growth; and it may remain ao for years, 
without injury, when the stack is put upand 
well thatched as in fig. 31. In Englantf the 
stack is a permanent fixture, convenient to 
the barn for threshing ; and instead of being 
the ugly, ill-sbapen, musty maaa, that too 
generally forms our American stacks, they 
present in their beautiful thatched conical 
groupB, a jpleasing appendage, and we can 
almost add, of neat architecture, whieh we 



hare paused hundreds of t 
plate with the utmost pleasure. 

The advSbtages of stacking grain in thia 
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way, over that of placing it in barns, we 
stated under head of "Toar in England," 
page 135 of oar August No., to which we re- 
fer the reader ; where it will be seen what 
a great saving would be made to this country 
by adopting it. We had three fine stacks of 
oats nearly ruined the past season, in conse- 
quence of being put up a little too green, in 
the usual close method of stacking ; that is, 
with no air hole in the centre, and resting on 
a double course of rails, bringing the bottom 
entirely too near the ground. We shall take 
care to adopt the English method in future. 
By stacking their grain, our farmers will not 
be obliged to make such a rush as they do 
now to market, and glut it immediately after 
harvest, and by reference to Mr. L. F. Allen's 
letter in this No., they will see the economy 
of feeding fresh threshed straw to cattle. 

OURTERIIU; 

0:^Taking into consideration the hard times, 
and the repeated representations of agents, 
that they could do better for us, if allowed 
to remit smaller sums, with a fewer number 
of subscribers ; we have come to the con- 
clusion to send Three copies of our paper, for 
every Two Dollars forwarded us free of post- 
age / and this last can always he done, if 
our friends will but bear in remembrance, 
that they are permitted to order the work 
free in all cases, by handing the money over 
to their respective Post Masters for this 
purpose. 

TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 

tt^ We feel deeply grateful to our friends, 
for the liberal manner in which they have 
responded to our address of the past month. 
Our subscription list has increased since our 
last No. went to press, beyond our most san- 
guine expectations ; indeed more than dur- 
ing any three preceding months, and at this 
rate, we can say without the shadow of boast- 
ing, that it will soon be fully equal to that 
of any other agricultural paper whatever, in 
the United States. We shall endeavor to 
merit their favors by superior embellish- 
ments, finer type, larger paper, and a much 
more varied and extensive correspondence 
for the succeeding volume ; although in all 
these matters, we think we are doing pretty 
fairly, as this No. will fully show. All we 
now want is a few more active agents. Not- 
withstanding the hard times, thousands 
would subscribe if we could be brought to 
their notice or personally solicited ; for what 
is a dollar for such a volume as the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, of 384 pages, handsomely 



embellished ; forming a complete manual al- 
most within itself, of planting, farming, hor* 
ticulture, and stock breeding, together with 
much other varied and most interesting mat- 
ter 1 Any man can spare a single dollar if 
he will only think so. He does it for many 
a thing, we will venture to say, every year, 
of nothing like the value and interest to him 
or his family, that our paper would be. 

By the article above, it will be seen 
that we have reduced our terms somewhat, 
and made them extremely liberal to agents.. 
Any paper copying these, and calling atten« 
tion to them, or mserting oui Prospectus 
and forwarding us the notice, shall be en- 
titled to one year's subscription, or any twelve 
Nos. of the American Agriculturist. 

ADYAlf TAOBS OF AGRICULTURAI. JOURffALS. 

In the latter part of the sixteenth century. 
Sir Walter Raleigh had made the discorery, 
that the potatoe was a nutritious vegetable. 
He then introduced it into cultivation among 
his tenants ; but it spread slowly, and was 
not brought over to this country by emi- 
grants, tiU a company of Irish Presbyterians 
settled in Londonderry, New Hampshire ; 
and it was forty years more, before this ex- 
cellent root had become a regular dish on the 
fanner's table, eveii in New England. Now, by means 
of agricultural journals, how soon would the diseoTery 
of any new vegetable as valuable as the potatoe, be- 
come known throughout the land, and be brought ihto 
general cultivation ? We will venture to say, if only 
a single bushel were this day in existence, five years 
hence the country would be pretty fairly stocked with 
it ; so rapidly would a knowledge of its good qaalities 
and the profit and advantages of cultivating it, be dis- 
seminated. And thvs the agricultural papers of the 
present day, would be the means of aecom{dishing as 
much in five years, as was done in the olden time with- 
out their aid, in two centuries. And are they not now 
annually bringing about the same result, though per- 
haps in a less degree, than the supposed one stated 
above ? What man, then, with the least regard for the 
progress of his profession ; the development of the hid- 
den wealth and resources of his country; or the in- 
creased comforts and happiness of his species, will re- 
fuse to subscribe for one or more agricultural papers 7 



OUR OFFICE AND READING ROOM. 

It is our intention soon, to so enlarge our office, as 
to make it an agreeable lounge and reading room, to 
such as please to favor us with a visit. They will 
find all the American agricultural publications here, 
together with those of most value fh>m Europe, besides 
political and other journals^ containing the news of 
the day. 



N. Y. STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

For an account of the annual meeting of this Socie- 
ty, we refer the reader to page 344 j the proceedings 
having come to hand so late, we could not give them 
that confipicuous place in our paper which they merited^ 
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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 



Gekt. — Having been much interested in the acconnt 
in the October No. of yonr periodical, of the enlight- 
ened practice of Mr. Seely, in his management on the 
Wheat Sheaf Farm, of sea manures, I could not but 
^ wish his method was made known to, and practised by 
all our farmers on the sea coast. I recollect when I 
resided at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, that the usual 
way of applying these manures, was exceedingly an- 
noying to many in the neighborhood, and as the method 
may not be known, at least to your inland readers, I 
will gire you a short detail of its process. 

From a little beyond Portsmouth, along the towns of 
Rye, and Hampton, the coast assumes ue shape of a 
bended bow for 15 miles or so, making it a very favor- 
able section for the reception and retaining of sea ma- 
nures. When the easterly winds prevdl, especially 
during spring tides in the fall of the year, immense 
quantities of sea-weed, mingled with more or less fish, 
are blown up here, which, after the reflux of the water, 
presents the appearance at a litUe distance, of large 
winrows of hay. The former system with our farmers, 
was to take this up immediately and put it into large 
heaps without any admixture of earth or other sub- 
stances, and let it rot all winter* 'Bj spring it would 
be tolerably well decomposed, when it was spread 
broadcast upon the land, and plowed in fbr ];)otatoes ; 
and notwithittanding the soil here is of rather a poor 
quality, 400 bushels would be frequently obtained in 
consequence of this manure, though 300 might be con- 
sidered a good average crop. But great objections 
were made to thus applying the sea-weed and fish ; for 
they not only throw out an unpleasant odor while 
undergoing decomposition in heaps, disagreeably scent- 
ing the air in the neighborhood, but give so strong a 
taste to the crop, as to make the potatoes unpalatable 
for the table. In consequence of this, many of the 
farmers changed their plan of operation, and planted 
com instead of potatoes alter manuring with fish and 
sea-weed, or spread the compost on grass lots, and the 
second or third year after this, devoted the land to po- 
tatoes, which then escaped all unpleasant taste ; though 
I have sometimes thought they were not as mealy and 
sweet as those raised upon land in the same neighbor- 
hood, not thus manured. But still we were annoyed 
by the unpleasant odors of the decomposing heap, and 
I cannot but think Mr. Seel3r's method much the best 
under any circumstances of applying sea manures. 

John I«angdoit. 
Buffalo, January, 1843. 

We have just been favored with a package 
of letters from a young friend of ours, ad- 
dressed to a relative in this city, from the 
Island of Madeira. He sailed for that place 
last February, and arrived in March, and as 
the letters contain some notices of the man- 
ner of cultivating the grape in Madeira, and 
other topics which we thought might interest 
our readers, we have made a few extracts. His 
lungs were dangerously affected when he left 
home ; but we add with great pleasure, that 
the voyage out and residence there for a few 
months, proved very beneficial to him, and 
he has now returnea to this city a compara- 
tively hearty and well man. 



The Iftlaud 



fhr th9 JSmeruan ^griouUttruL 
of Uadelra, and lu Grape Cnltlvation. 



Madeira is nothing more or less than an iinto f>B« ff 
mountain, 36 miles long ftom east to west, and 20 
broad from north to south, and is entirely volcanic. 
The island is seen at an immense distance at sea. Tiie 
mountains rise abruptly from the shore, the highlit 
peak of which, has an elevation of about 7000 feet. 
There is absolutely no level ground on the island. The 
height of the mountains along the south side (where I 
am,) cannot be less than 4000 feet. Four or five miloi 
west of this place, is Cape Giram, which we passed in 
coming in to Funchal roadstead. The pitch of that 
cape is one immense precipice with a descent of 1800 
feet perpendicular; there are no vallies between the 
mountains, but everywhere the hills are rent asunder 
and separated by deep and dark ravines — ^such ravines 
as my eyes never saw before. Everywhere the island 
gives evidence of the mighty convulsion of nature, 1^ 
which it was originally elevated from the bottom of Ibe 
sea. The scenery is unlike any other I ever saw ; and 
you require to get familiar with it before you like it. 
There is a mixture of the beautiful and the sublime in 
it, that is strange and wonderful. Funchal lies on tlie 
shore of a large eove ; there is no haHfor, but merely a 
semicircular indentation in the coast. Behind it,, the 
mountains rise like an an^hitheatre to the height, as I 
shooki think, of 4000 feet, studded far up their sides 
with villas called *' quitUaay** while everywhere thie * 
ground is itrraced, for without terraces the land would 
be too steep to cultivate ; and often while we are eujoy- 
ii^ the bright sunshine and the mild warm atmosphere 
in Funchal, we can look up and see the mcritain tops 
enveloped in a robe of clouds, and the mi a pouring 
down. But it does not reach us, we are too iow down 
for that. The mountains composing this amphitheatre 
behind Funchal, are rent by three immense ravines 
which add to the sublimity of the scenery. One of 
these ravines passes through the west, one through the 
middle, and one through the eastern part of the town, 
dividing Funchal into three parts. 

The precipices and the ravines are the wonderful 
features of Madeira scenery. There is much cultiva- 
tion on the island, fer the soil is very icrtUe, as indeed, 
all volcanic soils are — everywhere you see vineyards. 
The vines are trained along a frame work about 3 feet 
from the ground, and when the leaves are out, as th^ 
are beginning to be at this time, a vineyard presents a 
very beautiful appearance. The island, where the vine 
is cultivated, being terraced, adds much to the beauty 
of the scenery, for each vineyard seems to be composed 
of several, rising one above the other. Everything 
here tells of the great business of the island— all the 
people have more or less to do with wines, no matter 
what may be their occupations. You see the vineycurd 
on the mountain slope, and as you pass through the 
streets of Funchal, your nostrils are constantly saluted 
by the perfume of wine in the vaults, which, by the 
way, are all on a level with the streets ; and a very 
pleasant perfume it is too. For one, I like the odor, 
though I cannot drink the wine» The population here 
are very temperate, though theirs is the wine business, 
I just said I liked the odor of wines in a wine vault* 
There certainly is a perfume which you can perceive 
as you pass a wine vault here, which I never noticed 
in America, and which I think is very pleasant. I aW 
tribute the agreeable nature of the smell, to the fact 
that there is nothing but wine in the vaults, and that 
the win^p are not so much adulterated as with us. 

This IS indeed an extraordinary climate. There hat 
been no rain since I landed here, (on the 21st March,) 
but it rains enough on the tops of the mountains, and 
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as the water is condacted erer^here by small aque- 
ducts, and all cultivation is carried on by a system of 
irrigation, we get all the advantages of the mountain 
showers without their reaching us. Everything 
around Funchal, shows that it is a very dry climate, 
and that no rain has fallen for a long time. The cll- 
mate is very even, too, in its temperature ; as a proof 
of this, I can inform you that the thennometer never 
varies more than twelve degrees here. 

Sneaking of flowers, this is a remarkable spot for 
them. When we anchored here on our arrival, I went 
on deck in the evening, to get a glimpse of the town 
by moonlight ; and though we were more than half a 
mile from the shore, I had no sooner reached the deck 
than I pereeived the perfame of the flowers, which 
was wafted off by the night breeze. The whole at- 
mosphere seemed loaded with it, and it was noticed by 
every person on board the ship. I do not know that it 
is always so, but in that ease I ean vouch for it ; and 
on shore, in my walks, I often perceive the perfume 
ef the gardens. 

The Flora of this island is said to be curious and in- 
teresting, and the spedies numerous. Of course, I am 
'no judge, and besides I have not yet been out of Fua- 
ehal. The mineralogy, on the other hand, is said to 
be without interest; for the rocks are all volcanic, and 
there are few species of minerals. As to fruits, this is 
not the season (April 7th) for grapes, but we have ba- 
nanas and oranges. The bananas are, in my opinion, 
finer than the West India, but the orange is small, 
with a thick skin, and by no means equal to aHavanna 
6 lange, or to the St. Augustine variety. There are plen- 
ty of green peas and cauliflowers in the markets at pre- 
sent. Peaches flourish here in the proper season, and 
good apples are said to be grown. Lemons grow in 
plenty here, and the people raise wheat and Indian 
corn, but not in sufficient quantities for their own con- 
sumption. In former times the sugar cane was snc- 
cessfolly cultivated, and once gave employment to 
more than one hundred sugar mills ; but the grape has 
superceded the sugar cane, and I believe there are now 
but one or two mills. 



Fbr tk§ AmtHea» JtgriettUmritL 
OmI •! a Farm, and Raising Fro4aeU«M the WMtom 

Prairies. 

No,. no, gentlemen, ** your old friend*' is not '< lost in 
a cane-brake,'' nor yet in a snow storm ; although one 
of my neighbors has been within a week past, and 
actually perished, and that too, in November, in lati- 
tude 41^^. He was on a *' trip to mill," and got lost 
on a large prairie on the night of the Iflth inst., and 
perished in one of the most severe storms ever known 
at this season, since the country was settled. 

Little do you know in your ^ thick settlements," what 
the pioneers of these '* new settlements" have to endure. 
Not that there is much danger of being ** taken by a 
bear," as the only one that ever ventured into <* these 
diggings," fell a victim to my rifle. As to my << taking 
to politics," I cannot tell what may happen, as I have 
known many instances of insanity, ^ about these days." 
You will have received '' late information from the 
prairies," before this, which will tell you that the fire 
of improvement is spreading. The staple commodity 
of the prairies has always been wheat ; and the price 
heretofore has been so Mgh, that the cultivators have 
«Dtirely overlooked the necessity of providing, while 
Ibey may, for a different state of thinscs ; eonsequently 
the great reduction in price has fallen heavily upon 
this region. It will not now command over ^8 cents 
in the Chicago market, and although under the opera- 
tion of some of the beautiful theories of our p<^ticianS| 



coarse wool is equally depressed, yet when you take 
into consideration that a vast amount of wheat has 
this season been hauled into Chicago from 100 to 200 
miles, the difference in transportation is so great as to 
appear at the first glance, vastly in favor of wool. 

But I would not wish to be understood as advising 
the prairie farmer to turn his attention to wool alone. 
I stated some facts in my communication in the No- 
vember number of your paper, for the purpose of show- 
ing Eastern men what can be done with a little 
capital on the Western prairies, in sheep business, un- 
connected with any other branch of farmiog. The 
farmers in general turn their attention too much to one 
object. At one time it is wheat — again pork — • 
and so on. And the grand difficult}' is the great want 
of capital. On this account they are compelled to 
submit to forced sales. They are unable to hold over 
a crop. In fact, if able, they have yet to learn how 
wheat can be kept in stack, as at present they are un- 
able to find storage for the grain after threshing. Will 
you, Mr. A. B. A., who has seen and can tell, please 
to enlighten them upon the subject — yes, the science 
of stacking grain as practiced in England. 

Tou hear complaints of the low price of beef. Do you 
know how low it can be produced 7 I believe you are ad- 
vised that no finer beef was ever eaten than that made 
upon prairie grass. Let me tell you the actual cost. I 
can buy calves at $1 56 each. I have and can hire 
them wintered until four years ok), for $1 50, each 
winter. Here, then, I can have the finest fat steers four 
and a half years old, for $7 50 a head— cows, of course, 
at the same cost, including a couple of calves. The 
cost of sheep growing, Mr. Murray and myself have 
already stated. As you are whole hog men, I will give 
you a few items, and leave it to you to << cypher out" 
the actual cost of western pork. In the first place, 
pigs are a spontaneous production. Corn on the farm, 
the present year, and perhaps it is about an average, 
within fifty or sixty miles of Chicago, is not worth over 
12i cents a bushel. Oats 8 to 10 cents, and potatoes 
less. And they being so low, I will not pretend to fix 
a price upon beets, rutabagas, carrots, &c., but they 
can be raised ckeap. The summer feed costs little or 
nothing, and as often as every other year, hogs will 
get fat upon the mast, which our oak and hickory 
groves produce abundantly. The next question that I 
expect your eastern readers to ask, is. Can prairie 
farmers raise grain at these prices 7 I wUl state a few 
facts, and they shall draw conclusions. 

The first cost of land is $1 25 an acre. The first 
plowing we generally count as cost, .though erroneous- 
ly. This is worth $1 50 an acre ; or to be better un- 
derstood, I will state differently. Prairie land is abun- 
dant at government price ; but timber is mostly in se- 
cond hands and is held higher. A quarter section of 
Prairie, that is, 160 acres at $1 25, is $200 

Timber, say 40 acres, which is more than enough, 

at $3, 120 

Breaking up the prairie, at 1 50, 240 

Fencing it into four lots, eight rails high and 
stakes, 960 rods, or 3 miles, 15^)66 rails at 1 
ct. 153 66; 3,840 stakes, at k ct. 19 20, 173 

A good comfortable double log cabin, such as first 

settlers generally occupy, 50 

Other small buildings and temporary sheds, 50 

Average cost of a well with pump, $30, with buck- 
ets, $15, 15 
I will add to cover eontingencies, such as half an 
acre of land well palei in for garden, a cow 
yard, hog pen, and other << fixings," 72 
This makes the cost of the farm, independent of 
the woodland^ just $5 an acre---the totals #920 
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Here» then, are 160 acres of as rich soil as it is possi- 
Yde to hnagiae, aJl ready for the emigrapt to take pos- 
session of and put in a crop, for the snm of $800. The 
first crop of com will average about 15 bushels $ in 
oatS) about 20 bushels s in wheat, about 10 bushels ; 
potatoes about 150; turnips, or rutabagas, 300 ; buck- 
wheat, 25; beans, peas, millet, pumpkins, mellons, 
&c. &c. ^ a right smart chance," and some of the lat> 
ter, as big << as a good siteable boy can tote.'' The 
second crop will be some better, though the sods will 
yet be in the way of cnlti^ation. After this you have 
a deep, loose, rich black soil, which as you do unto it, 
so it Kill do unto you. The practice generally adopted, 
is to take the skin and starve the body — ^burning straw 
and wasting manure — ** running orer" 'four times as 
much land as can be aUtUxUed. In my statement of 
prices, I have taken this county (the Northwestern one 
in Indiana) for a basis. In others there may be a 
slight variation. Both in this State and Illinois, Mis- 
souri and Iowa Terrltorios, there are thousands of lo- 
cations to be had at about the rates stated. 

If such ** information froA the prairies'' is such as 
you want, you can be furnished from time to time by 
<< Your old friend," Solok Bobinsok. 

Lak4 Co. H., la., November 25, 1842. 

A^eeably to Mr. Robinson's request, we 
hare given on page 335 of this paper, the 
best method of English stacking which fell 
under our observation while abroad. It is 
the same we have frequently seen practiced 
in our own country, with the exception of 
the stone, or cast iron blocks, for the founda- 
tion of the stack to rest upon, which are a 
sure guaranty against rats or mice getting 
at the grain. In a subsequent letter from 
Mr. R., we quote a paragraph below, giving 
an account of a great yield of tallow from a 
grass-fed cow ; but if this is all the Hoosiers 
have to offer, we think they are bound to 
strike their "banners," and reverse their 
"corn-stalk wands" before their eastern 
rivals; for Mr. Ambrose T. Grey, of Pine 
Plains, Duchess County, has recently killed 
a cow grass'fed also, which gave 180 lbs. 
rough, making 160 lbs. of tried tallow. We 
are not advised of the weight of hide and 
four quarters of Mr. Grey's cow. 

Jbr tk$ Amtrietm JigriatUmritU 
Cheap Beef and Tallew. 

As an illustration of the rirtue of prairie grass for 
making beef, allow me to state that I kiUed a cow the 
past faU, entirely grass fed upon the prairie, the quar- 
ters of which weighed about 140 lbs. each, hide 72 lbs., 
and she made 1 10 lbs. of clean tried tallow. 

The common selling price of such a cow alive, is 
about $8. 

SOLOH KOBXKSOX. 



Taralng Hofs Into Com Fields at the West. 

A good deal has been said pro and con, 
about turning hogs into corn fields to fatten 
upon the grain, and we must confess that we 
have hitherto considered it rather a waste- 



ful practice ; but the extract which follows 
from a letter of Judge Beatty, addressed 
us a short time since, places the system in 
rather a different light than we have hitherto 
looked upon it; and enclosing them witk 
moveable fences, is similar to the English 
practice of feeding off vetches clover, and 
not unfrequently turnips, with sheep, fenced 
in with hurdles or netting. Now com at the 
west is not as dear as green food is in Eng* 
land ; we cannot see therefore, under suitable 
regulations, why turning hogs into the fields 
to consume it raw, may not be considered 
good husbandry as practiced in Kentucky ; at 
least as. long as grain is so cheap, and labor 
so disproportionably dear as is now the case, 

Ar the Jiwuriean JijfrieuUiai$t . 

In relation to turning hogs into fields among growing 
com to fatten, you were correct, so far, at least, as it 
relates to Mason, Fleming, Nicholas, and Bourbon 
Counties, where I know that practice prevails. Nor 
do I think it a toastefiU practice, when it is applied 
only to feeding hogs for an early market^ that is, for 
drove hogs. For this purpose com should be planted 
early, so as to tum in hogs from the 20th to the last 
of August, and to have them fit for driving, from the 
1st to tiie 15th October. During this season, we haye 
but litUe rain, and if hogs are turned only into small 
fields, (and for thui pnrpose a portion of a large one 
may be fenced off by a low temporary fence -^.s occasion 
requires,) it is surprising how little com ^vill be left 
on Uie f^round. Besides, when the fatting hogs are 
turned into the second field, stock hogs may follow to 
clean up what the fatting hogs have Icfl. When the 
hogs are turned into com late in August, there is 
mnch saccharine matter in the stalks, and the hogs 
will not only eat the com, but will chew much of the 
stalk, sucking the joice therefrom ; and as nothing is 
taken from the land, it wUl of course be greatly en- 
riched. For late feeding, when the grain is fully ma- 
tured, and when the rains are more abundant, we pre- 
fer gathering the com, or shucking it out of the cut 
up shocks. A. Beatty. 

Crossing Different Breeds of Animalfl. 

We have a letter from Mr. Z. B. Wakeman, of Her- 
kimer, this State, giving details of his experience in 
crossing animals of different kinds, and asking various 
questions of us as to ours, and concludes by saying, 
^* that breeders generally differ in relation to this point, 
that the male should be of a larger breed than the fe- 
male, while others contend for the contrary. The 
cross of the Canadian pony with English mares no 
doubt is a good specimen of the latter. I have crossed 
a few Anglo-Merino sheep for my own diversion, with 
South Down, and Bakewell bucks, but still I ^ould. 
prefer the reverse." 

What little experience we have had, coincides en- 
tirely with that of Mr. Wakeman, viz : that when ani- 
mals of different breeds are crossed, the best produce 
comes ftom a male of a smaller breed, on a female of a 
larger one ; but then the disproportion must not be too 
great. Yet we must confess, when the reverse has 
been th^ case, we have seen some quite penect ani- 
mals as Ae result, and will instance particularly, that 
of a powerful 16 hand trotting stallion, upon a Cana- 
dian mare not over 13 handl high; a Durham bull 
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upon Devon cows ; and a large Berkshire boar upon 
Chinese sows. But we apprehend there is much error 
among breeders, in considering what true «ue is in re- 
gard to these matters. 

We recollect a party of gentlemen were once present 
in our stable, examining a fine filly that we then owned ; 
and in pointing out her great substance to them, and 
powerfid developed frame, and though standing but 
14 hands 3 inches high, we affirmed that there was 
scarcely a horse in the town a hand taller than herself 
that could girth or measare with her, except in their 
h«ight. They doubted this, and we immediately com- 
menced the experiment, and to their great surprise, we 
did not find one horse out of eight that equalled her ; 
and we have no doubt, from her great spread and 
roomy internal structure, that she was really as large 
for bretding purposes, as many a mare that stood 3 
laches or perhaps a fi^l hand taller than herself. 

Touatt, in speaking of Devons, nuikes in substance, 
the same observation, for ^e says, << These cows how- 
cror, although small, possess that roundness and pro- 
jection of the two or three last ribs, which make them 
actually more roomy than a careless examinalion of them 
would indicate." We know this to be a fact in regard 
to Devons, as well as some other breeds of animals, 
and especially with CMnesc hogs, for one standing only 
2 feet high, will outgirth in any part of the body, 
most other breeds 6 inches taller than itself; and fre- 
quently there is more than this difference, and we pre- 
e'!me that this was in a measure the case with the 
C inadian mare above mentioned, although we neglect- 
ed to measure her, for the purpose of ascertaining. In 
crossing, therefore, more attention should be paid than 
is usually done, to the size of the female in those parts 
of the body which surround and enclose the womb. 

Cline is doubtless the most experienced and scientific 
writer upon this subject, and he is decidedly in favor 
of the male being from the smallest breed when difie- 
rent breeds are crossed, which we understand in this 
way ; the male may le larger than the female to which 
he is bred, but not so large as the average of the males 
of the same breed as the female. We would copy his 
opinion here at full length, but it has so oAen gone the 
rounds of the press, that we tMuk all must be familiar 
with it. 

. To conclude, wc know of an excellent breeder in the 
western part of this state, who has quite superior form- 
ed sheep, bred from a cross of the Leicester on the 
Merino ewe ; and that he advocates the reverse method 
of crossing to Mr. Wakeman and ourselves. But he 
must recollect that his Leicester bucks are larger only 
ia flesh, and that their bones are smaU and fine — ^per- 
haps even of a less size than those of the Merino ewes ; 
were they as much larger than those of the ewes as 
their bodies are, we are ecmfideut it would prove as 
bad a cross as that detailed by Cline, where the fine 
Yorkshire mares were put to large cart stallions, and 
the Normandy mares were bred to the horses of Hoi- 
stein. In all breeding, it stands to reason and nature, 
that there must be a fitness in things, otherwise the 
produce will prove a miserable abortion. 



For the Awuriean JSgrieuUurut, 
Lotion lor a BmiM or Sprain. 
In a letter from Mrs. Susette Andrieu, a woman 
who, by instinct, experience, and talent, is, as I am 
persuaded; the best nurse in these United States, I find 
the following recipe for sprains and bruises. My sys- 
tem has always been to spread such things far and 
iride, for the benefit of humanity and the br^e crea^ 
ien. In every family there should be a common-place 
Vook, in which such things should be eatered or pasted. 



for although we often hear of cures for burns, scalds, 
sprains, colic^ &c. &c., when these occur, we have ei- 
ther forgotten the materials or the proportion.**, or we 
have them not at hand. How many farmers are there 
who have such a thing as a set of phlemes to bleed 
a horse, or a bottle with the neck of it wrapped with 
twine, ready to administer a drench ? But to the 

Prescription for a Bruise or Sprain, 

1 pint soft soap,. 

1 pint strong vinegar. 

1 handful of table salt. 

A table spoon full of saltpetre. I. S. S. 



We welcome our younjj friend T. to our 
columns with pleasure. His account of Mr. 
Seeley^B improvement is just the »ort of com- 
munications we like ; and shows what a g^reat 
change, a practical, common-sense man can 
effect with a little perseverance and outlay 
of capital, even on the most unpromising soil. 
Four tons of hay at one cutting, is certainly 
a large crop to he obtained under any cir- 
cumstances; but we cannot for a moment 
dispute it, knowing as we do, the respecta- 
bility of our correspondent ; and besides, we 
have recently received information from 
other parts of New England, showing incon- 
testibly a similar amount of bay, cut per acre, 
all which facts, and the manner in which it 
was done, in due time we shall lay before the 
public. 

We always like to give the names of our 
correspondents in full to their communica- 
tions, but T. objects, because he feels " ra- 
ther green" in writing. Very well, when he 
gets a little more nried^ or in other words, 
seasoned to the thing, we hope he will not 
feel quite so diffident. In a private note, he 
promises an article or two on the Island of 
Cuba, and the Bahamas ; where he thinks he 
will be more at home among orange groves, 
coiOTee trees, and pine apple grounds, than 
with Connecticut corn-stalks, and Weston 
pond holes. We think him sufficiently at 
home anywhere^ and are of opinion his Cuba 
article will strongly interest our southern 
friends. 

F\>r the Jimerican Jl^ricultttrist. 
ttoclaimtm 9wamps and Stony Land. 
Weston, Fair/Uld Co,, Con., Jan. 16, 1843. 

MESsas. A. B. & R. L. Allen : — 

In 1836, Mallett Seeley, Esq., of this town, pur- 
chased a tract of land here, containing 1 1 acres, at $28 
per acre, a price which, even in those times of specu- 
lation, was considered high. It was emphatically a 
hard bargain, the surface of the ground being covered 
with hirge stones ; a small part of the tract also, was 
a ledge, and another part a swamp, with bashes ou it, 
and this quite stony. 

In 1837, Mr. Seeley commenced improving two acres 
situated near the centre of the piece. About one-third 
of these two acr«e was occn|Hed by a poad of stagnant 
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wmter, from four to six feet deep in the 4seiitre; the 
mdre shallow parts were covered with swamp alders, 
pond willows, and other shmhs. The pond had 
ncrei been known to be entirely dry. The remainder 
of the two acres was pretty much oorered with stones, 
many of them loose on the surface, and many firmly 
imbedded in the ground. At that time not one-quarter 
of the two aores was considered capable of being plow- 
ed, and a man would have beeh in great dAngcr of 
barking his shins who attempted even that. 

Mr. Seeley began his operatioms on the pond-hole, 
where fint of all he dng a ditch of about 80 toiB in 
length, which let off the wnter, and then cnt all the 
bashes which grew there. Leavhig the pond, he then 
drew off the loose stones whjch covered the remainder 
of the two acres, and deposited them on the line where 
the fence enclosing the lot was to be made. He then 
got an instrument called h^re, a <* stone eradicator,'' 
and also the two strongest yokes of cattle he coukl find. 
He worked this tool, (which requires three men to 
manage it,) about two days, in getting the fast stones 
out of the ground ready to draw off; and then drew 
them to the same place as the rest. Some of the stones 
were so large, that it was necessary to bktf t them after 
they were out of their beds, before thkj could be drag- 
ged off. This was done in the summer of 1837. 

The following October bsiag very dry, he resumed 
his labors on the pond«>hole, from which the water had 
been entiiely discharged by the ditch. He now dug 
the ditch still deeper, and laid an undeedrain about 15 
rods long — ^the remaining 15 rods wdn left open. With 
a yoke of cattle, he then drew out the roots of the bash- 
es from the pond-hole, and ploughed the bottom of it 
in all directions, and with a scraper, scraped out the 
muck, so that the bottom was three feet lower in the 
centre than the bottom of the underdrain, which form- 
ed the outlet. In the spring of 1838 he ploughed the 
hard land, manured it with about thirty cart loads of 
barn-yard manure, and planted it with com which gave 
promise of a good crop, but was mostly cnt off l^r an 
early frost. The season being wet, he did not work at 
the pond.4iole, but planted the margin with potatoes 
without manure, and got an excellent crop. During 
this summer he inelased the two acres with a heavy 
stone wall. 

In the spring- of ]8B9i^ he sowed that part of the lot 
where he bad corn the preceding year, (about one and 
a half acres) with oats, and seeded with a half bushel 
of timothy seed, and a peck of clover seed, and again 
plaated the maigin of the pond-hole with potatoes, ma- 
nured in the hills, and had capital crops. As soon as 
the potatoes were dng, in order to rid himself of the 
stones yet remaining on the lot, he drew them int<^ the 
pond-hole, so as to raise the bottom above the under- 
drain forming tke outlet; and having thrown over them 
a sufficient quantity of shavings and hrush, to prevent 
the dirt from failing down between the stones, he scrap- 
ed back the muck over the bmsli to the depth of two 
feet. He had now finished the pbnd, which you will 
observe was in a manner underdnuned throughout, and 
got rid of the stones on the remainder of the lot. 

As soon as these operations on -the pond-hole were 
completed, and kte in the same autumn, Mr. Seeley 
carried about ten cart loads of bam-^ard manure on to 
the now reclaimed pond-hole, plowed and cross-plowed, 
and sowed it with rye, and seeded it with one peck of 
timothy seed. In 1840 he mowed two large crops of 
clover from the upland part of the lot, and had a great 
crop of rye on the former pond-hole ; and in the fall of 
the same year he mowed a very heavy crop of timothy, 
where but a few weeks before he had a crop of rye. 
In the same fall he sowed a quarter of a ton of plaster, 
which cost $6 per ton in the lot* on the two acres. 



About the 20th of June, 1841> he mowed a very heavy 
crop of timothy Irom Uie whole lot, but did not take 
particular notice of the amount of product. Immedi- 
ately after mowing, he sowed another quarter of a ton 
of plaster on the lot, and during the same season mow- 
ed another lai^ crop of grass. In the autumn of the 
same year he gave the meadow a top dressing of 15 
cart loads of bain-yard manure. In the summer of 
1842, the crop was so large that he took particular 
pains to ascertain the amount — it was four toiu p§r 
•ere, and the meadow was mowed but once that sea- 
son, and this was as early as the last of June. As 
soon as the grass had started again, two cows and a 
horse were turned into it $ it furnished them with good 
pasture during the greater part of the remaioder of the 
season, and they were pasturing there when the snow 
came in December. At that time, the upland part af- 
forded good feed, and the pond-hole part would have 
mowed a good swath. 

Mr. Seeley calculates that the crops he obtained from 
the lot while under tillage, together with the first crop 
of grass, paid him for all he had laid out on the landy 
leaving him the lot in its improved condition, at its 
original cost. He estimates its value, even in|he8e 
times of reduced prices, at $100 per acre. 

These improvements on this small lot have been ef- 
fected at an expense of $125— or $62 50 per acre. 
Your own skill and experience will enable you to say, 
whether the money has been wisely expended. It may 
be that others have obtained an equal product from the 
same extent of land, but it may well be doubted wheth- 
er the same results have been in many instances, pro- 
duced on a spot so unpromising. The remaining nine 
acres of Mr. Sceley's original purchase are undergoing 
the same process of amelioration, and bid fair to affoid 
a satisfactory result. 

In conclusion, I would assure you, that you may rely 
on the truth of the foregoing statement — for nothing 
has been asserted which cannot be proved. 
With much respect, 

Your ob't serv't, T. 



We make no apology to our readers, for 
giving the following familiar letter in extenso, 
just as it was addressed us. It is gene- 
rally known that the writer of it is an 
elder brother, whose communications have 
appeared previously from time to time, in 
this paper over his initials. He now con- 
sents, in accordance with our request, that 
his name shall be affixed in full. 

As some are at a loss about our respective 
names, we deem it proper to add, that it was 
Mr. L. F. Allen, who wrote with so much 
effect and popularity several years ago, for 
the Genesee Farmer, under the signature of 
Ulmicsj and not either of ourselves ; and we 
trust his communications will not be received 
with the less favor by an indulgent public, 
now that he abandons the unbrageous shade 
of the Elm J and appears under that of his 
own proper person. He is a man of large ex- 
perience in farming and stock breeding 
where he is situated, and the public may rely 
upon his statements as those of a thorough- 
going practical man. After this explanotiou 
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we shall deem it nnnecesaary to make farther 
introductions to his commnnications. 

Ar t]k§ JiutHcam JSgriemUmitL 

BoRKiNO Fowls.— >I have had fireqaent inqiuries 
from persons at a distancey for pairs of the Boridng 
Powls yoa brought me last year from England. As 1 
ordered them solely for my own nse, and not for sale, 
I take pleasure in giying them away as they can be 
spared, to any of my friends iriio feel the least desinros 
of obtaining thenu In those raised this year, I hare 
been unfortunate in the sexes ; having at least three 
males to one female. I have now ten pullets^and se- 
veral cocks, and very beautiful they are too. The hens 
are Pheasant-shaped ; with a dean and beautiful head 
and throat ; and a deep, heavy brisket, like a Durham 
heifer. The cocks are magnificent-— variegated in co- 
lor, with a brilliancy of plumage I never saw surpass- 
ed, and rarely equalled. I had the curiosity the other 
evening to weigh a pair of them. The cock, now 17 
months old, weighed 8 lbs., and the hen, of the same 
age, 5 lbs., both in common flesh only. I have no 
doubt if fatted, the one would have weighed 10, and 
the other at least 6 pounds. 

A friend who is a great fancier of fine animals, and 
who possesses in his various breeds of horses, cattle, 
sheep, swine, dogs, &e. Ibc., as fine specimens as the 
country can produce, in a note to a letter recently re- 
ceived, observes: <<The Dorking Cock you sent me is 
a supeib fowl — ^I shall hereafter make this my chief 
stock of hens. Cannot you send me a pullet in the 
spring V* 

Altiiough now in the depth of winter, with over a 
foot of snow on the ground, the hens lay daily, running 
out, in the severest cold. 

WnrrERiNQ Stock. — ^You ask to know how my stock 
progresses thus far through the winter? You shall 
have the whole story. You saw, last fall, my bam and 
what was in it, and noted the stacks in the field. Our 
stock now consists of some 1 10 head of neat cattle, and 
about 20 horses. Of these last, four are work horses 
for the farm, and the residue mares and colts; nearly 
all fine high blooded trotting animals. We cut last 
season some 1 10, or 1 15 tons of hay, mostly of good 
quality ; and ahout 140 acres of wheat, oats, and bar- 
ley. On the 18th November the winter set in sudden- 
ly, with a furious gale and snow storm, extraordinarily 
early, even for Uiis northern climate, which drove the 
cattle directly into winter quarters. Although illy pre- 
pared to receive them thus early, a shift was made, and 
they were at once attended to. The cows, 32 in num- 
ber, with two yoke of working oxen, are all stabled 
nightly and fed with hay, and after being let out and 
watered about 9 or 10 o'clock in the morning, pick 
straw through the day in the yard. The young stock, 
composed of steers, heifers, and calves, have been fed 
with the coarser hay firom the stacks tiU a few days 
since, when our thrashing having regularly commen- 
ced, tiiey were driven to the barn, and are there fed on 
straw aU they wiU eat. The calves, of which there 
are upwards of 30, 1 have divided into two classes — 
the elder, and the younger, but all of this year's pro- 
duce, and keep them in two a4ioining yards and hou- 
ses, with ample mangers for hay. They go in and out 
at pleasure ; are watered once a day, (tUs is all they 
will drink,) and fed with hay night and morning, and 
pick considerable straw through tiie day. A very few 
oats are given them, and they are growing as rapidly 
as when on grass. All have salt once a week, and are 
in thriving condition and good health. 

The mares and colts range in the yard with an open 
ihed to go under at pleasure, and feed mostly on straw, 



coarse hay, orts, and chaff) then, by tuns, they do the 
thrashing, and when so employed, are stabled and bet- 
ter fed than when ninniag ouL They are salted and 
watered like the cattle, and are doing equally welL 
These is one peculiarity, and a very beadietal one I 
find, which all farmers do not undentaad ia wintering 
horses and neat sUidc, on the same fanu Our work 
horses are stabled in a separate bam by themsdves. 
Hie eowsdally go to their dungheap^ and pick oat and 
devour most greedily every straw of bedding, or litter 
that is thrown out from the stables { and in return the 
colts go to the cattle heaps and work away there daily, 
gorging themselves with the Utter almost to bunting. 
A lot dTyoong ahoats glean after all, and in this man- 
ner haidly a grain of anything is lost. 

A wou) on TWO BXBn or TmiASHTWo^ — ^I have ae 
thrashing machine. Wheat fanners who grow large 
quantities of grain, and want it early in market, may 
find them necessary; but such as have stock to winter, 
I fancy will see litUe profit in them. It is certainly as 
expensive as either horse or flail thrashing, with more 
waste of grain. CaUU lHu hone AnsdUd s^iwio better 
Hum amy oUter s and where it can be done daily through 
the winter, and fSed oat Iram the floor, a snug tidy job 
is made of it. Two men, with four or six hones or 
colts, win thrash and dean up 75 to 100 bushels of oats 
or bariey per day, and throw the straw to the cattle* 

You may ask what labor is required for the attend- 
ance of thk slock I One thorooghly smart man can 
tend the whole of them } but as some 20 of the oows 
are thorough bred short-hMns, and Devons, a bull or 
two, tc, of which I take a little extra eare; one 
man has charge of the JIne or Uood stock, together with 
all the eariy calves, and 6 suckling besides—^ in aB, 
and cleans the stables, cuts up a f^w roots for three or 
four oFihe nursing cows, young calves, Ax., and at- 
tends to their suckling twice a day. This man is no 
twifUTy is goii^ on 00 years old, but is methodical as 
a clock, and neglects nothing. The other slock, ex- 
cepting the work hofses, is attended to by one man, 
who does the milldng, cleaning of enables, and other 
little notions, which takes altogether about half his 
time. In what experienoe I have had in growing stock, 
I find there is no economy in negleeting one's animah. 
It is <<saving at the spiggot and losing at the bang.'' 
During the past year I have loet but ene animal, imd 
that by an accident. 

Faum Houbss. — ^I have seen and read the designs ef 
a great many farm-houses in the agrieultural piqiers. 
Many of these are 9«s<r things; fit for any body bat a 
farmer. Mr. Downing, of Newbarg, has^ I observe^ 
published a book of designs which I think well of, and 
hope it win improve the taste of our people generally 
in this particular J for I honestly eonfess to you thati 
think our rural archilectnre in America is as uneoatih 
as need be; oftentimes scandakmsly expensive, and 
withal comfortless, and inconvenicat. I have been 
putting up a snug little afiOur of this kind which is 
hardly yet finished. It has cost but little, yet to my 
eye it is convenient, snug, and sufficient for aU ne e dfb l 
farm purposes. I willi^dyou adrawingof it beftce 
long, which if yon approve, you may paUish. 

MtnrroN Sbbkp. — ^I often regret that I cannot kecf 
sheep. You know how I have tried to keep these asa> 
fhl animals, and how my efforts have beoi thwarted. 
Were I again to attempt it, I should be disposed to fol- 
low the plan of my intelligent friend, William Garbvtt, 
of Monroe county. He has a sdect fiock of well bred 
Merino ewes, crossed by a thorough bred Bakewdl 
bode. The lambs are luge with astonishing fleeces i 
wooUed as profbsely as the Merino, and nearly as kag 
as the Bakewell ; of a good qusJity — ^with a round, 
oompaet carcase^ suscepliUe of extraordinary firtacas. 
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Hr. Gflttlratt breeds oaly liy a direet craes team one 
thorough bred to the other ; and occaBioaaUy by a se- 
eond craes of the thonragh bced buek on the grade ewes 
thns prodvced, in order to deepen the blood on elAer 
one side or the other. He remarked to me when I saw 
his JBock, that the grade animals, in the prodnce of the 
two extremes, when bred together deteriorated rapidly, 
losing their caste and nnifonnity ; bnt bred directly to 
pnre stock on either side, the produce is fine and beau- 
tifol. His nsnal coume is to select snperior Merino 
ewes and use a BakeweU ram. 

I admire the noble, systematic form of the Bak^weU, 
and the smooth, compact, muscalar Southdown j bat 
their high prices and scarcity, have hitherto prevented 
the general farmer from obtaining them in number suf- 
ficient to make up his flock. The Southdown crossed 
on the Merino produces a beautiful animal. I once 
tried them, and the produce, both in carcase and wool 
was admirable. ' 

Th£ Whits CAmnor is a most excellent root for 
stock I horses, cattle, and hogs are very fond of them. 
It was near the middle of June last year, before I ob- 
tained my seed and got it planted. It came up about 
the first of July. It was sown on a light piece of sandy 
loam, naturally strong, cleared up about 7 years ago, 
and was never manured. They grow partially out of 
the ground like the Mangel Wurtzel, and have a beau- 
tiful clean taper root. Theypnll as easy and clean as 
a radish. I measured a small piece of about 4 square 
rods, and the yield was at the rate of upwards of 1000 
bushels to the acre* Could they have grown another 
month, it would have added greatly to their sise and 
product. I intend trying them extensively next year. 
These and sugar beet are the best roots I have ever 
grown. The latter have always yielded abundantly 
with me; 8 to 1200 bushels is a fair crop. I never 
have succeeded wmfomUy with Ruta Bagas. 

Thb White Fisld Bean is a valuable and profita- 
ble crop, and yet with all its value, little attended to 
by our farmers. I planted this year about one>third of 
an acre of the large kidney variety— hoed them only 
once, and harvested upwards of 10 bushels-* they grew 
beside my white carrots above mentioned. I pluited 
in hills, about 2§ by 2 feet apart Had they been bet- 
ter cultivated, I presume the crop would have been 
much greater, lliere is no more profitable vegetable 
for food. Observing housekeepers have remarked that 
one bushel of bean^ for family consumption, is worth 
4 bushels of wheat, and I believe it. No better, more 
savory, or substantial diet can be produced, than the 
luscious pork crowned << pot of baked beans." 

A GOOD Kitchen Garden is scarcely ever half val- 
ued by our farmers. No spot of ground of five times 
its extent yieUa half so much of real hoosekeepiBg 
comforts as the garden ; and although farmers gener- 
ally dislike to '* putter" about a garden, yet no part of 
the farm is more profitable, and nothing helps so much 
towards good and wholesome living, as its products. 
I have tried it thoroughly for years, and have found 
my account in it. Beside«, it is a delightful object to 
look at, and gives any spot a more himd^ appear- 
ance, than all other objects combined. Every farmer 
should raise his own garden seed. They are better 
than those he can buy. 

L. F. Amuf . 

Blads Ibck, Jan. 1843. 



Happening up at the Bulls' Head the other 
day, with a riew of looking over the eattle 
there, our eye was instantly attracted to a 
fine lot of grade Short Horns ; and inquiring 



for their owner, we soon foand him among 
those present, in our excellent friend, Gene- 
ral Shelby, of Kentucky ; and as ther Aas 
been much dispute about the ability of Dur- 
hams driving as well as the natire stock, we 
solicited the facts relative to the journey of 
the present drove. It seems, owing to their 
heavier weight, that over the frozen ground, 
thev did not travel as well as the common ani* 
mafs ^ bnt on a good road they did. So far then, 
as this experiment is concerned, we may in- 
fer that to start them early in the season, 
there can be no material difference iu the 
time of traveling, of Durham over native 
cattle. " Well then," the reader will say, 
"give us the natives." But softly, if you 
please, and don't jump at conclusions quite 
so rapidly ; for in the first place, a 4 year 
old steer, three*fourths bred, was the leader 
of the lot the whole of the way ; and he 
would weigh at least 1,200 lbs. and in form 
wos almost as good in the brisket and other 
points, as fig. 81 is represented on pa^e 390 
of this paper. He would make Engtiah Men 
Beef, and if sold alone, would have brought 
at least one cent per lb. more than any native 
animal present, although the market was foil 
on that day, and several hundred fat beasts 
for sale. As it was. General Shelby had the 
satisfaction of tnkingr one-half cent more 
per lb. for his entire lot, than the best^herd 
of native animals present could command. 
And the same was the case when we were in 
the New Orleans market last spring; the 
grade Durhams from Kentucky, being floated 
down the Mississippi, and arriving in better 
condition than they can here, after their long 
tedious drive over the mountains, sold for at 
least one cent more per pound there than the 
native cattle. Here then, is the striking dif- 
ference exemplified in dollars and cents, of 
the utility of improving our cattle. We need 
onlv add, that General Shelby, in connection 
with the Hon. Henry Clay, imported a supe« 
rior lot of Short Horns from England, about 
^ye years ago, which we had the pleasure 
of examining at Buffalo, on their rout to 
Kentucky. 

. flw tks American JigneuUmiH. 

OBIVINa 01ATTI.B FBOM XElTrDOXT. 

New York, IStk Jan., 1843. 
MxssBS. A. B. dt R. L. Allkn : 

The 22 head of cattle, which you examined at the 
BuWt Head ou Monday last, were the residue of a lot 
of 64 head, which I sent ofi" to this market on the 2d of 
Octoher, with the desire of getting them in ahout 
Christmas. One-half were common stock &ve years 
old, and estimated to average nine hundred. The oth- 
ers, sach as you saw, being about three-fourths bred 
Durhams, of the importation of M7, upon the Patton 
stock, were 6 and 6 years old, and estimated to weigh 
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flfteen hondred, at home. One-half the 
BMde in the usiial time, the Uige cattle evincing a& 
goo^Braveling qualities as the othen ; and this, I donbt 
not, would have proved to have been the case through- 
out, if the roads had not become rough and Oroxen ; 
while this was the ease, the lurge stock had to lay by, 
and it was hardy practieabie for the oUiers to keep in 
motion ^ there was consequently a difference of four- 
teen days in the times of ariivaL The separation of 
the drove, which at first was only about half as large 
as we usually have them, and the long period of 90 to 
105 days they were on the read, occasioned an expen- 
diture of fifty per cent, more than our stock ordinarity 
costs in driving in the spring season. 

So far as I have been able to judge of the weights of 
the cattle here, I think the common stock lost about 12 
per cent, and the large ones about 15 per cent, of their 
weight. It is presumable that there would have been 
little or no difference in this respect, provided the state 
of the roods had permitted the stock to keep together, 
and perform the trip in the ordinary time of 65 or 70 
days. 

The foregoing facts, with the inferences deducible 
thereftom, touching the relative merits of the improved 
and unimproved breeds of cattle, are at your service. 
T am respectfully, 

Your oVt serv't, 

JAMZS SHiXST. 



As teyeral of our correspondents have 
written to us inquiring the price of seed 
wheat, we refer them to General Harmon's 
letter below, for answer ; and for further par- 
ticulars of its cultivation, they will find them 
page 261 of our Dec. No. 

For tk9 Jim$ried* Jirrieuiturut. 
▼nrietlM of Seed WkMt aad thetr PrloM. 

Messks. a. B. & R. L. AiLEK : 

The White May Tirginia wheat that I have under 
cnltivation, I received from Mr. Cocke, of Virginia, 
late in the fall of 1837. The first two years it yielded 
«o well, that in 1840 I sowed fifteen acres. The fol- 
lowing spring was very unfavorable fi>r winter wheat, 
owing to frequent fireezings and thaws. My White 
May was more injured than the improved White Flint, 
and not as much as several other varieties. The two 
last seasons I have sown but one bushel each season 
of the WhUe May, that quantity being suflicient to ex- 
periment upon. It is in its growth not as large straw 
as some varieties, and very much resembles the im- 
proved White Flint. Chaff white and bald ; berry red, 
very flinty, and heavy, weighing from sixty-three to 
sixty-six pounds per bushel. It is one week earlier 
than the common varieties, and has not suffered any 
by rust, while other varieties sown on the same land, 
and at the same time^ have suffered severely some 
seasons. 

I have tried it on oak opening land, of a sandy and 
gravelly loam, and clay soils, and on the beach and 
maple lands, soil as above, and on river bottoms. On 
the last, the straw was bright and berry plump, while 
the Flint was badly rusted and shrunk. The WhUe 
Flint has been the soundest and most hardy variety that 
we have here, but it was there outdone by the White 
May. On the oak lands the White Flint has proved 
the most favorable of any of the varieties that I have 
tested. The two last seasons I have had frequent 
applications for the White May, but have not sold a 
single bushel for seed. I have sent several lots to the 
west and south, from one to two quarts in a place^ at 



the request of those who were aazioiis to experimeat 
on new varieties. 

The varieties that I have under cnltivation as ex- 
periments, are sown in strips through the field, about 
one bushd each, all on the same soil and at the same 
time ; and I seleet my seed for the next sowing firam a 
strip tiurough the middle of each variety, so as to keep 
it as pure as postible. The improved White Flint is 
my main crop. I have sold several hundred bndiels a 
year for sevml years past for seed, which has gone to 
other States and Canada, and as yet I have not heard 
any c<»nplaint as to purity or quality. 

My price at the bam has been 25 cents per boshd 
over the miller's price. From here to New-York it has 
cost from 31 to 38 cents per bushel in hanrels. Barrels 
cost from 31 to 38 cents each, holding three and a-half 
bushels. I expect to be able to snpi^ orders for my 
improved White Flmt at former prices; and from my 
experimental field I would f^imish small lots at ftir 
prices. I will forward you a barrel of samples imme- 
diately after Imrvest. I do not suffer my experiment 
crop to be put in thebamvnth my main crop^ but 
thresh my seed in my hay bam, on a eanvass, with the 
flail ; this precaution is necessary to keep them pare. 

I have under cultivation the Bellevue Talevera, En- 
glish White, White Province (French), White May 
Virginia, White l^ver Beard, fhmi Kentucky, better 
known in this State as Hutchinson Wheat, or Bearded 
Flint, or Canada Flint, and Wheatland Red. This is 
nearly as early as the Yirginia May, firom which it 
was obtained by sowing in fiie Spring, Common Flint, 
Improved Flint, and several other varieties in small 
plots. Several of the varieties that I have tested have 
been reputed as not being hardy, or producing a berry 
of inferior quality. I dislike all bearded varieties. 
Last fall I received a sample of the Mediterraneaii 
Wheat, from Mr. Ellsworth, of the Patent Office, which 
I have sown. It is said to be very hardy, and seldom 
injured by the fly or rust. Its long stiff beards, and 
dark and thick bran, producing flour of inferior quality, 
are strong objections to it on our fine wheat soils. 

Any communications on wheat or its culture, re- 
ceived through the American Agriculturist, or other- 
wise, post paid, will be duly noticed. 

Yours respectfully, R. Harkok, Jn. 

Wrxatlakd, JIfofiroe Co,, N, F. /on. 20, 1843. 



AJNNUAL MEETING OF THE N. Y. STATE AG- 
RICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Being unable to attend, we had made ar- 
rangements for a report of the annual meet- 
ing of this society, but for some reason or 
other, unexplained to us, we have not yet re- 
ceived it. We are therefore greatly obliged 
to Messrs. E. P. Prentice and G. N. Bement, 
of Albany, for their several letters detailing 
the general proceeding, but as the editors 
of the Cultivator have been so obliging as to 
forward us a proof sheet of the whole, in an- 
ticipation of the issue of their paper, we shall 
copy from that all for which we have space* 
We beg leave to return our thanks to Messrs. 
Gaylord & Tucker for this favor, and shall 
be happy to reciprocate it any time in oar 
power. 

The annual meeting of the New York State Agrienl- 
tund Soei|^ was held in this city, on the 18th of Jann- 
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ary. The Society convened at 9 o'clock, A. M., in the 
Lecture Room of the^ouug Men's Association, the 
President in the chair. Gentlemen were in attendance 
from the counties of Albany, Cayuga, Columbia, 
Greene, Jefferson, Livingston, Lewis, Monroe, Mont- 
gomery, Madison, Otsego, Oneida, Orange, Oswego, 
Queens, Rensselaer, Schenectady, Steuben, Saratoga, 
Tompkins, and Wayne. 

The Report of the award of premiums on Field Crops, 
&c. was read by the Secretary, Mr, Tuckes, as fol- 
lows : — 

At the regular meeting of the Kxecutive Committee, 
on the second Wednesday of January, 1843, the seve- 
ral statements of the competitors for the uremiums on 
Field Crops, Essays, Paintings, Engravings, and De- 
signs ibr Farm Buildings, were referred to appropriate 
committees, upon whose report the following premi- 
ims are awarded : 

ON FIELD CROPa^ 

On Indian Coair.^Firat Premium to Sarniia Pkeipt^ 
af Ira, Cayuga county. 122 bushels per acre— $ 15. 

Second, to Wm, IngeUa, of Yolney, Osw^o county. 
89 bushels per acre — $10. 

Third, to Joseph F. Offtom, of Port Byron— $5. 

Fourth, to JhUho»if Va/ii B$rgemy of Cozsackie, Greene 
county. 85 bushels 51 lbs» per acre — Diploma. 

On BABiJET.>-First Premium to NaikcaM 8, Wright, 
of Vernon, Oneida county. 53 bushels per aere~$]0. 

Second, to T, L VaadBvur, of Amsterdam, Montgome- 
ry county. 40k bushels per acre-— $5. 

On Rye.— First premium to Iira$l F. Ooodwiny of 
Westmoreland, Oneida county. 32 bothels and 36 Ibe. 
per acre — $10. 

Second, to T. J. VamUveeff of Amsterdam. 28 bnslh 
els, 29 quarts per acre — $5. 

On Oats.— First Premium to 8mmu$l PAa/jm, of Ira, 
Cayuga county. 102 bushels per acre— $10. 

Second, to Wm, J. R%8$eU, of Salem, Waahinfton 
county. 97 bushels per acre — $5, 

Diploma, to Israel F, Goodt^m, of Westmoreland. 
81 bushels per acre. 

The Committee also recommend a special Premium 
of $10, to Geo. SUjgfer, of Wheatland, Monroe county, 
for his crop of oats of 871i bushels, from 9k acres of 
land, being an average of 911 bushels per acre. 

On P£AB.--Fir8t Premium to Gtorge WhiU, of Rut- 
land, Jefferson county. 331 bushels per aere--$10. 

On Potatoxs.— .First Premium to €horg9 WkUe^ of 
Rutland, Jefferson county. 1 acre 1 8-10 rods— 4211 
bushels Pinkeyes— 410. 

Second, to G<orgsSJU^, of Wheatland. 400biialk» 
els per acre — $5. 

RuTA Baoas.— First Premium, to Mm McCotmO, of 
Canandaigua. 855i bushels per acre— $10. 

On Beets.— The First Premium for beeU, toGsor^ 
jj&e/er, of Wheatland. 1 nore 12 rods— 10261 bushels 
—$10. 

On Car«ots.— First Premiun to fTiti. JUricyof Fie. 
donia, Chautauqne county. 985i bushds per acre 
—$10. 

OK ESSAYS, Ac. 

There wejre no competitors for the Premiums offered 
for Essays on Agricultural Chemistry, on Rotation of 
Crops, and on the introduction of New Agricultural 
Products. 

For the Premium for the best Essay on the General 
Management of the Fann,four Essays wan psesenfed. 



* Several applications for the Piesuums on Field 
Crops, have been received by the Ree. SeeceCiiT, sinee 
the annual meeting of the Society. 



The premium was awarded to WiUis Gaylord, of Olis- 
co, Onondaga county — $20. 

But two Essays were offered for the Premium on the 
Management and Application of Manures. The Pre- 
mium was awarded to Willis Gaylord, of Otisco — $20. 

Designs. — For the Premium on the best plan of a 
Farm House, Bam, and necessary out-buildings, three 
plans were presented. The Gold MeSal was awarded 
to John J, Thomasy of Macedon, Wayne county ; and a 
Silver Medal to D. G. MUchdl, Salem, Conn., for the 
second best. 

Pazntinqs. — ^The Committee to whom were referred 
the several Paintings offered for the Gold Medal of the 
Society, for the best specimen of Paintings of Domestic 
Animals, recommended that medals of equal value be 
given to JToodjitU, of Philadelphia, and Van Zandtf of 
Albany. « 

The SUver Medal for the best specimen of Floral 
Painting, was awarded to E, Whitfield, Albany. 

Engaavingm.— Tlie Gold Medal fbr the best en- 
graved portrait on wood, of Domestic Animals, was 
awarded to /. W. Orr, of this city. 

Here an interesting letter was then road 
by the President, from the Corresponding 
Secretary, Henry & Randall, Esq., who, it 
seems, is not yet able to forward his annual 
report, in consequence of not having receiv- 
ed many of the communications designed for 
it. He states that he has addressed about 
three hundred official letters to eminent agri- 
culturists in different parts of the globe, 
which have already been extensively respond- 
ed to, and in any event, we shall look for an 
interesting and voluminous report from him 
when it comes. 

The Report of the Treasurer, E. P. Prentice, Esq. 
was then read. The receipts and disbursements of tie 
Society for the last year, were as follows : 
Balance on hand, Jan. 19, 1842, $ 969.36 

Receipts during the year, 2,349.92 

$3,3 19.28 
Payments for Premiums and expense?, 1,475.36 

$1,843.92 
The Treasurer estimates the sum now due by the 
Society for Premiums, Itc., at about $450, leaving a 
balance of about $1,400 in the treasury, afWr the pay- 
ment of an demands against it* 

Several resolutions were now adopted, the 
most importaoft of which were : 

That a number of copies of Dana^ '<Mack Man- 
«al»" and Raffia's ^ Essay on Caleareoos Manures,'' 
be distributed as State Society Premiums. 

That a conference be had with the State Geologists, 
on the subject of establishing an Agricultural Museum. 

That a meeting of breeders be held for the purpose 
of discussing the difftrent points of merit in domestic 
animals, with a view of aniving at some definite opin- 
ion as to the pohits most desirable to be obtained in 
breeding. 

That the Kcw York State Agricultural Society n* 
gardwith great interest the proposition of HaniT Col- 
acAN, Esq., to make an Agricultural Tour through 
some of the most highly cultivated portions of Europe, 
sad antieipate from this distinguished writer and friend 
of Agrietdtkire, a body of valuable information, iHiich 
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will impart a fresh impulse to agricultural improve- 
ment throughout our country : and the Society therefore 
directed the Treasurer to subscribe for 100 copies. 

That it be recommended to the Executive Committee 
to hold the next annual Fair of the Society in the city 
of Rochester. 

That the State Society respectfully petition the Le- 
guilature for as many copies as they may see fit to 
grant, of the Natural History of the State, now in course 
of publication, to be distributed in Premiums by the 
Executive Committee. 

Tke Cultivator adds, that several other 
resolutions of much interest in relation to 
the objects of the Society were discussed 
and finally referred to the Executive Gom- 
miftee for further action. 

Only two communications are reported, 
that of Mr. £. K. James, of Pouehkeepsie, on 
the cultivation of wheat, and Mr. G. N. Be- 
ment, of Albany, on dairy salt, manufactur- 
ed at South Haaley, Mass., by Messrs. Bard- 
well, Damon, & Co., for $1 12 cts. per bush- 
el. Mr. B. and others assert from uieir own 
experience, that it is superior to any other 
kind whatever for the dairy. 

On the report of the committee appointed for that 
parpoae, the following gentlemen were nnanimonsly 
elected officers of the Society for the enraing year : 

Jamss S. Wadswobtb, Livingston, Pruiieiii, 

Vice Pretidentt, 
Ist dist., James Lenox, New York. 
2d ** Robert Denmistok, Orange. 
3d ** AvTHOKT Van Bkboen, 6reen#. 
4th ** E. C. Delayan, Saratoga. 
5th ** Jonathan D. Ledtaad, Madison. 
6th << Z. A. Leland, Stenben. 
7th *' J. M. Sherwood, Cayuga. 
8th " L. B. Lanowortht, Monroe. 
H. S. Randall, Cortland Tillage, Cor, Secretary, 
Luther Tucxer, Albany, Bee. Secretary, 
£zRA P. Prentice, Albany, Treaeurer. 

jSdditional Membere of the ExecvHve Commitiet, — 
C. N. Benient, Albany ; H. D. Grove, Bnskirk's Bridge; 
Alex. Walsh, Lansingbnrgh ; J. M.D. Mclntyre, Al- 
bany; Thomas S. Hillhouse, Watervliet. 

The address of the President, James S. 
Wadsworth, Esq., is spoken of very highly, 
and we are happy to see that a copy for the 
press has heen solicited. 

Upon the whole, things look very promis- 
ing with the Society, aim we shall expect to 
see it growing in favor with the people, and 
adding annn^ly to the interest and useful- 
ness of its proceedings. 



FORKIGN AflaiOUI.inntAL mEWS. 



From the London Far. Mag., for Nov., we condense 
some valnable infbrmation. 

Sheep Management. — From the disenssion at the 
Leominster Fanners' club, It was agreed i 

That 152 days is the average time of gestation for 
ewes. 

That a Leicester, or any long-wooled ram, Sf sent to 
te pasture with ewes, will serve 70, if kc|»t in. and 
tb« ewes taken to him, 140. 



That one South Down ram, if sent to (he ewes, will 
senre 100, if kept up, 150. 

That about a fortnight or three weeks previous to 
the season, the ewes should be changed to a better 
pasture; and that during the time of pr^nancy, they 
should be well, but not highly kept — a dry pasture be> 
ing preferable. 

That assistance to ewes at the time of yeaning, 
should be cautiously given. 

That if it be necessary to administer anything to 
weak lambs, a tea-spoonful of peppermint is much to 
be preferred to ardent spirits. 

That the feed during the lambing season, shoold be 
on a dry pasture with a southern aspect. 

That on the third day after weaning, the ewes should 
be once thoroughly milked. 

That after weaning the wethers be separated from 
the ewe lambs, and both be divided into small lots ; as 
they thrive much better than when large numbers are 
kept together. 

That an oecasiotnal change is pretouUe to a penna- 
neat pasture. 

That as at this season of the year, when the fiosty 
meanings set in, several of the lambs of a flock are lost, 
apparently firom the same disease, the seat of which has 
generally been considered to be an obstruction of ttke 
water passage, the IbUowing recipe has been found 
highly benefidal, and has been known altogether to 
avert the catastrophe, if regularly and skillfbtty ap- 
plied: — 

A teaspoonfhl of turpentine ; after which three table- 
spoonsful of savine tea, and the same quantity of rue 
tea, mixed together. Ab the turpentine wUl not mix 
with the latter ingredient, it must be given atone. This 
dose should be given at the interval of a week. Hie 
same quantity of turpentine may also be administcn-ed 
in a little common salt and water, either from a horn 
or bottle; if properly done, it is calculated that 100 
lambs may be drenched in an hour. It was also recom- 
mended that the lambs should be folded the night be- 
fore, that the dose may be given when fasting. 

lliat for washing sheep, tanlcs eonstmcted for the 
purpose by the side of brooks or rivers shoidd be used ; 
this situation being preferred as admiting a free cur- 
rent of water, and affording protection to the wa.shers, 
as well as insuring the better and more effectual per- 
formance of the work. 

That the process of shearing should never be eazned 
on without a proper apfdicatbn for shear-cuts being 
at hand ; as by a little precaution on the subject, many 
an irritating and troublesome sore is prevented, and 
the shephoid saved considerable troulde; also that the 
following recipe has been proved eminently succcsfAiI, 
viz : — ^Friar's Balsam, Tincture of Myrrh, and Goulaid 
Extract. 

That fly^powdering should be resorted to as soon as 
the sheep are shorn, and repeated monthly, or as the 
weather may render it neoessary. 

We commend all the above suggestions exc^ the 
large number of ewes to be iNPsd to the bucks, which, 
if it be not presumptuous, to place our opinion in oppe- 
sition to such thorough practical breeders, we should 
say was too lan^e. One great cause of poor stock is, 
Che excessive service demanded of males, and we wovJd 
err on the safe side in this particular. 

PoKTmAnv.— The embdlishments of tiie London 
Far. Mag. are chiefly engraved on steel, are of a highly 
flaiAed style, aad have been somewhat Taried lately 
by the intiodactiott of the portraits of eminent agricnl- 
tnrists ; and we must e o a f cfl o, as fond as we are of ani* 
nsls, that we are glad to see the change. The August 
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■UDlier has a portrait of that emineat lineder, Robert 
BakeweU, whote biography is copied into oar Noim- 
her number. He is represeated as a large, stoat, full- 
faeed, John-BaH-looking aian; with aTery ine eye, 
and handsome expressiTe month; and a physiognomy 
vpon the whole, indicative of genius. One cannot 
judge of his head, from the maasire wig and broad 
briomied hat which corer it. 

la the November number we hare a portrait of the 
celebrated Earl Speaoer. It shows an intelleetnal face, 
but we do not like it so well as his own liTiag pfaytdog- 
nomy, that we had the pleasure of seeing last year in 
Yorkshire. 

THBLoKDOirNEwFABuas' JoiraiTAL. We wish to 
aaU attcatUm to this able and well eondueted paper. 
It is weekly, and in addition to more or less agricultaral 
matter, gives a summary of the politics and news of 
the day, and in fact, is a most excellent family news- 
paper, such an one we should suppose, as English emi- 
grants would desire much to read in tius country. It has 
latterly added greatly to its interest and value, by giv- 
ing engravings on wood of celebrated animals, and ag- 
rienltaral implements. These are executed in a style 
superior to anything we have ia this country. The 
three animals before us, are the Duke of Northnmber- 
land. Duchess 34th, uid Cleveland Lad, from Mr. 
Bates' celebrated stock, all of which have received the 
first prises, both at the Yorkshire and Boyal Agrksal- 
tural Society of England. We have seen these ani- 
mals, and can attest to the general truth of the por- 
traits. The Duke, we think, has hardly justice done 
him, but the Duchess stands forth in all her noUe pto- 
portioas^ the most splendid eow we ever looked at. 

Mr. Bates has furnished a short memoir of his fami- 
ly of Short Horns, to accompany the two first portraits, 
but as a more particular account of their history appear- 
ed in our Sept. No. we shall not further advert to it, 
now than to add, it Is concluded quite characteristically. 
<^ Hundreds of men** he says, ''may be found to make 
a Prime Minister, for one fit to judge of the real mer- 
its of animals.'' We are half inclined to echo the 
opinion. 

We have noticed the paragraph addressed to us by 
the editors of the New Farmers' Journal, in their paper 
of 14th November, and shall take care to see the 
American Agriculturist forwarded hereafter, minus Uie 
heavy post duty. 

Dr. Playfair was to deliver a series of lectures in 
December, on the " Application of the princiides of 
Physiology to the fattening of cattle." 

India Silk Woucs and MuxAxaaT Tasxs. — At the 
meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society, a report was 
made, stating that the silk business in Affghanistan 
pays a profit of 100 per cent, and recommends the in- 
troduction of it into Candahar and other parts of In^. 
It states that the eggs of the silk worm in Bengal, are 
hatched three times in the year, while those ia the 
south of Europe have but one crop annually. We have 
just conversed with a French gentleman, who has been 
practically acquainted from childhood, with this busi- 
ness in Lyons and its vicinity, and he doubts the possibi- 
lity of three, or even two profitable crops per annum, 
of worms. He has ipromised us his views on this sub* 
ject hereafter. 

NINETEEN DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE. 

Just as we were going to press, the SncAinHXP Cal- 
■DONiA arrived at Boston, and we have received by 
sxnxss, our usual files of agricultural journals and 
magaxiaes, up to the 4th of January. 

The commercial news is coondeied dteidedly ihvov- 



able in aD respects. Money is very abundant, and at 
an extreme low rate of interest* The best paper ia 
discounted at from 2| to 3 per crat. per annum, and 
we might at this time be ia the eajoyment of any rea- 
sonable amount of money from £«irope, had it not been 
for the doctrines of repudiation. 

JfUroductUm of Meat and CaUU tnio France.— The 
French Ministry propose introducing a bill into the 
Chambers, reducing the duties on meat and cattle. 
We do not find the details of tiits bill, and are conse- 
quently unable to say how far this will benefit Ameri- 
can products. 

MortalUy <tf CaUU tn fgyp/.—Upwards of 200,000 
oxen have already died of an alarming disease among 
cattle in ]^7pt, which has made draught animals so 
scarce, that the Pasha has been obliged to order his 
own horses and camels, and those of his chiefs, to be 
used for agricultural purposes. 

The weather in England is uncommonly mild for the 
season, and the wheat crop looks very promising. 

Markets. — ^Flour is dull— Tobacco steady ; Cheese, 
Beef, and Pork are at nominal prices ; but it is thought 
«n active demand will soon take place for the two lat- 
ter, as it is ascertained now that live cattle cannot be 
imported firom the Continent to compete with salted 
provisions, which will be all in favor of shipments from 
the United States. Hams properly smoked and cured, 
after the Irish fhshion, it is thought will do well. Lard 
is held firmly, and the price is advancing. 

The demand for Cotton had increased, and the sales 
at Liverpool from the 2d Dec. to 4th Jan. had been 
122,920 bags. The culture of cotton in some parts of 
India had not proved as favorable as was anticipated, 
on account of the dryness of the climate ; and notwith 
standing the great crop expected from this side of the 
Atlantic, and the large quantity on hand, it is thought 
that the sales at about present rates will be quite equal 
to the importations. 

Com XotM. — ^They continue to agitate the question 
of the Com Laws with great force in the manufactur- 
insr districts ; but we can see nothing yet which leads 
us to suppose that a fixed duty will be proposed by the 
Ministry at tiie coming meeting of Parliament. In the 
mean while, the iniquitoue gamblingy sliding scale, is 
woiking badly for Uie corn factors, and among other 
victims to it, we notice Mr. Dunn, of Wakefield, who 
has ikiled for $1,500,000. 

Stmthfteld Cattk ^ofc-^The papers are ftill of the 
proceedings of this splendid show. The London News 
contains nine large engravings of the scenes and ani- 
mals there, and a me^illion bust of its able and inde- 
iktigable President, Earl Spencer. It is said to have 
been the best show that has ever yet taken place at 
Smithfield, and crowds of people thronged it from morn- 
ing till night, so long as it continued. Among the dis- 
tinguished visitors, we notice Prince Albert— end no 
dandy was he there, either ; but turned up tiie eufls of 
his coat sleeves like a thorough-going regular breeder, 
and handled all the prize animals present except the 
pigs. The Prince has latteriy taken strongly to farm- 
ing, and is said to have got a regular practical working 
concern, in the vicinity of Windsor. Success we say 
to the royal husband of the Queen — ^he ia a clever fel- 
low in more ways than one, and we hope that some of 
our would-be-aristocratic republicans may profit by hit 
example. 

The London New Fanners' Journal we find as usual, 
ftdl of able and interesting matter. Mr. Prideaux 
continues his contributions on manures, and Mr. Chat- 
terly and Mr. Hall give an account of experiments 
which they aro making with them on their example 
fhrin. One of the editors, with whom we had the 
pleasure of an acquaintanee when in London, infimsei 
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us that he had traTeled through Canada, and moM of 
the United States ; we therefore bring him as a strong 
witness in favor of the good quality of American pro- 
visions, which others have endeavored to cry down so 
lustily. In their paper of Dec. 6th, he emphatically 
says: 

"We declare, and stake our reputation upon the 
averment, for wc speak from personal experience, ob« 
tained in almost every State of the Union, that finer 
meat than the American Indiat^coni'/ed pork cannot be 
found in the world/* 

From the above Journal we glean some items of 
news, most of which we present in a condensed form 
to our readers. 

Horticultural Expedition to China. — China has long 
been known to possess many rare and valuable trees, 
shrubs, fruits, and flowers, which have not yet found 
their way to Europe. From thence oome our beauti- 
fbl Azeleas, Cammellias, and Wistaria (Olycine) Sin- 
enses. Taking advantage of the opening of Chinese 
ports by the late treaty, the Horticultural Society of 
London has resolvea to send a person well qualified for 
the undertaking, to bring home all he finds worthy of 
introduction into England. Among the fruits there, 
the Pekin peach is said to weigh ttoo pounds, and 
nothing is more melting and delicious. 

Our own Government of the United States has it in 
contemplation to fit out- an embassy on a liberal scale 
to China; and we hope among other important matters, 
that the subject of agriculture will not be forgotten. 
In the mean while, we shall call the attention of the 
ofilcers of our merchant ships about to sail on their 
annual voyages, to these matters, and see what we can 
do in our humble private way. 

A splendid silver tea-service, valued at $600, has 
been presented by a large company of gentlemen to 
Mr. Shaw, editor of the London Farmers' Magazine, 
and late Secretary of the Royal Agricultural Society, 
for his zeal and labors in promoting the cause of agri- 
culture. 

Color of Plants, and ite ii^uence in causing Rnet 
and Mildew. — Wheat with the outward skin of a pur- 
ple color, is more liable to be afiected with rust and 
mildew, than the varieties with yellow straw. Russia 
yellow top, and yellow fiesh turnips, are found to be 
far superior to the purple or green tops. 

The Gardeners' Chronicle contains a full report 
of Dr. PJayfair's Lectures on Animal Physiology. He 
has some new and rather startling ideas, but hieuidlep 
ike subject with uncommon ability. We shall revert 
to the lectures hereafter. 

Edinburgh Quarterlv Journal of Aoriculturx. 
^-The December number of this journal contains nine 
articles devoted to agriculture, and a supplement of 
Ave more, being the Prize Essays and Transactions of 
the Highland Agricultural Society of Scotland. We 
!have had time yet to look over those only on Water 
(Meadows, English Agriculture, and Jersey as regards 
its Husboindry and A^cultural Classes. 

The Florist Journal has splendid engravings, 
colorei and drawn ai\er nature, of two dahlias. They 
are large and beautiful flowers. The first is of a rich 
pvffple color, and is called Sir Robert Sale, the second 
the Ri^ Yellow, and is of the color its name indicates. 

The Gardener and Practical Florist. — ^In this 
work we find an article upon the management of Hor- 
tiealtural Shows, with engravings to illustrate the text 
of the writer, which are well worthy the attention of 
those who are engaged in getting up these sort of things 
In our own country. 

The Horse. — Mr. Tonatt is publishing a second 
edition^ with numerous additions, of the same woilc 
,w]lkh he wxy4« for the Society for the Diffunaa of 



Useful Knowledge. Part VHI. is the latest we have 
received. 

Lectures on Agricultural Chbiiistt and Geo- 
logy, by Prof. Johnstone. — We are now in receipt 
of Part in.. No. 24, of these Lectures. This number 
treats almost entirely on the use of Lime as a manure, 
and the lecture is written with the usual ability, clear- 
ness and force of this distinguished writer. 

To THE Ladies. — ^We wish we oould show you the 
Botanical Register and Paxton's Magazine of Botany, 
for they are full of colored engravings of the rare and 
beautiful flowers, which are monthly introduced into 
England from Australia, South America, .the Indies, 
and other remote quarters of the world. We are sure 
if you could see these, that you would love the country 
the more— dispense with some of (he gew-gaws that 
encumber rather than embellish you, and take at onee 
to the study of the fair and beautiful creations so much 
resembling your gentle selves. We think the field of 
Botany more peculiarly fitted for you than for the 
rougher sex, and we should be pleased to see yon occu- 
py it to our entire exclusion. 

London Farmers' Magazine for January. — ^The 
first portrait is that of Thomas William Coke, late 
£2ari of Leicester, and we will add, for a still greater 
title, the friend of America and the liberal and enlight- 
ened farmer. He is a noble, portly-looking man, with 
one of the best balanced heads we have ever seen, 
ffis eyes are large, deep and expressive ; his nose pro 
minent and slightly aquiline; and the mouth eminently 
handsome. A memoir accompanies the engraving, 
written by Cuthbert W. Johnson, Esq., author of the 
Farmers' Encyclopedia ; but we do not find anything 
particularly new in it, that has not before appeared in 
the American papers. 

The second portrait is the celebrated coach-stallion, 
Faulconer, that took the first prize as a roadster, at the 
great Yorkshire meeting at Hull, in 1841, open to all 
England. We recollect seeing him there at the time, 
and a splendid horse he is too, nearly thoroughbred, 10 
hands high, and of iron grey. But we know several 
horses in our own country that we think at least his 
equal, and we are pretty certain over a trotting course, 
would prove themsdves his superior both in speed and 
bottom. 

Wc did not get hold of this number till we were just 
going to press, and can therefore give no synopsis of 
its contents. The Journal of the Royal Agr. Society 
we miss entirely, which we much regret, able as Us 
articles always are ; but we suppose it will soon be at 
hand, — and perhaps our readers may exclaim that they 
have a surfeit of foreign agricultural news already ; 
and if so, we shall give them less the next time. Still, 
so long as Europe is in advance of us in these matters^ 
we do not know to what source we can look for more 
interesting and valuable matter than we find here to 
enrich a few pages of every number of our Journal. 



SHCtot's STaftle. 



NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

Prime Fade for the Farmer, the Fruit Orower, and 
the Public^ — ^This is a neat octavo pamphlet of S4 
pages, treating of the slobbers in horses and cows, the 
slobber-grass, diseases and remedies of the plum and 
the peach tree, fcc. ate., illustrated with several en- 
gravings. From tho cursory perusal bestowisd on 
Uiis work, we like it, and shall give extracts her»> 
after from its pages. It is edited by Mr. R. Baraett, 
and published by Nafis 4t CoutisH, 878 Pearl street, 
frict tweaty-ilve cents* 
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The Iwdicatok: A Magazine toil Youito Meh 
AWD A MiscEUiAinr OP Self-Impeovement.— Thif Ib 
ftD excellent periodical of 64 pages, issued every two 
months, price 26 cts. per No., or $1.50 per annum. 
Its title indicates iis object, and from a perusal of some 
of the papers, we think well of them, and most cheer^ 
fully recommend the work to the young men of the 
country. Jacob TowNssin), Editor, 

The Western Faemer and Gardeners* Almanac, 
for 1843. Cincinnati: Published by Charles Foster, 
This is an excellent work for the farmer, of 92 pages, 
jieatly printed, and handsomely illustrated with a large 
number of engravings of animals, and scenes of rural 
life, designed by the editor, Mr. Foster, and engraved 
by Lovejoy. We do not know its price, but presume 
:t is the same as last year, 25 cents, and very cheap at 
that. We recommend it to all who wish either amuse- 
ment or instruction in an Almanac. One of the en- 
gravings, we notice, is a sketch of our friend and cor- 
respondent, SoIoR Robinson, Esq., which ive recollect 
Mr. Foster's showing to us at Cincinnati the pact win- 
ter. It conveys a pretty correct idea of the man, 
although it is not as well developed and good-looking 
as the original. 

The Muck Manual for Farmers. By Samuel L« 
Dana, ji second edition, vrith additions. Price 62^ cts. 
We have received the above valuable work from our 
own publishers, Messrs. Saxton & Miles ; and as we 
BX>oke very highly of the first edition, in the June No. 
of this paper, we need only add, that it has become 
more valuable by the later additions of the author, and 
its merits are now so well established, that every 
farmer's library must appear incomplete without it ; 
and it is so very cheap that none can reAise to pur- 
chase, and the reading of it may put one in the way of 
earning as many extra dollars, perhaps, as the little 
work has cost him cents. 

Proceedings or thm Henrico AoRictrLTiTBAi. avd , 
Horticultural So<xett. — ^We thank the editors of 
the Southern Planter, Meesn. Botts and Burfcurt, for 
the above pamphlet. We have looked it over with in- 
terest, and quite agree wUhour friends as to its ability. 
Virginia is a fine old State, and we like many of her 
doings. 

Works of Jakb Tatlok, — We aeknowledge the 
receipt of the complete works of this sdmirahle woman 
smd gifted writer. They ought to be placed in every 
fiunily in the land. They consist of her memoir and 
oorrespondenee, essays, tales^ and poetry, all of which 
are of a hi^^y inteUectnal and moral east; and we are 
led more particoburly to notice them, because rural 
subjects are so fieqnently th«i theme and illustration. 
These volumes would be mneh more suitable for the 
District School Library than many that are piae^ 
there f and we reoommend their selection for this pnr- 
pcMse to the Superintendents throughout the State. The 
-work is in three beautiful volumes, of nearly 600 pages 
eaeh, andaresoldatthekywprieeofiS. We should 
like to make some extracts, but our limits forbid. 
Sajcvon k. MojES, PMuk§r$, 

Natitral History or New Tork.— Three more of 
these superb volumes are now out, consisting of Dr. 
Becks Report on the Mineralogy of the State, Dr. Em- 
mons' Geological Report of the Second, and Dr. Yanu- 
xcms' of the Third District. When we say that these 
Reiwrts are written with clearness and ability ; that 
they are accompanied with plates and maps illustrat- 
ing the text whenever it was ULOUgbt expedient, even 
to a minute degree, all can judge of their interest 
and value; and to the Tolnmes themselves, we 



must refer the scientific reader for a knowledge of 
their contents. Six vols, are now out, and they may 
be found at the Bookstore of Messrs. Appleton & Co., 
200 Broadway. 

Bode or the Farm, by Henry Stephens, editor of the 
JEdinburg Quarterly Agricultural Journal, to be ccm- 
pleted in 2 vols. Here is another of those splendid 
works upon Agricniture, which the British press is 
coniinually pouring forth to interest its farmers. We 
are indebted to Messrs. WUey and Putnam for a pe- 
rusal of the first volume, the only one yet received. It 
is of royal octavo 670 pages embellished with nume- 
rous engravings, done in a superior manner, and it Is 
pronounced the best work of the kind ever yet pub- 
lished. The price here is $8 per vol., which is cheap 
when we consider the value of the contents, and the 
style in which the work is got up. 

The Laj3T*8 Annual Register and Housewife's 
Almanac, /or 1843. — ^This is a pretty work for ladies, 
and its contents may be judged of by its title. We 
think, however, it would have been better adapted to 
its purpose, had it contained more practical matter and 
less of poetry and sentiment. There are 107 pa(;es in 
it, with numerous engravings, price 37i cents. T. U, 
Carter^ Boston, 

The Floral Cabinet, James Hogg, editor, publish- 
ed by Dayton & Newman, 199 Broadway, at Four Dol- 
lars a year in advance, or 37i cents per No. of 16 pages, 
quarto, with colored engravings. Mr. Hogg is a prac- 
tical Florist and Nurseryman, and the No. of the Cabi- 
net now before us, seems to be edited with ns much 
ability, and is got up in as beautiful style, as similar 
European periodicals, and has the advantage of beisg 
afibrded at about half their price. New York wants a 
work of this kind, and we hope that she will second 
the enterprise of Mr. Hogg, and como forward and 
generously support it. The embellishments fbr Janu- 
ary No., is the FranciscM v/ndtUaia in full Qower, 
drawn and colored after nature. 

The Magazine of Horticulture and Botany, 
edited by C, JIf. Hovey, of Boston, containing 40 pages, 
monthly, with engravings of fruits and flowers, price 
Three dollars a year. By the courtesy of the editor, 
we are favored with the Januaigr No., being the fir^t 
of vol. 9 of this excellent work. For some time this 
has been the only periodical of the kind published in 
the United S^tes, and it has been so long and favora- 
bly known, that it will scarcely need praise of ours. 
We observe among other articles, one on the Stone 
Pear, written by Mr. Ernst, of Cincinnati, Ohio ; and 
we have read it with the more interest probably, from 
the fact of having often visited his fine, ample gardens 
and nursery, in this most beautiflil of all western citic<&. 

Tbb AMEEicAit Review and Mbtropolitan Ma- 
OAEiNx, edited by an association of gentlemen, and 
published every two months in octavo numbers, of 100 
pages each) by Saxton Sl Miles, price Three dollars 
per annum, payable in advance. We have read the 
first No. of this elegant periodical, and can assure the 
public that the articles are written with unusual spirit 
and ability ; but notwithstanding all this, it could not 
receive a notice in this paper, tifi we were assured that 
agricultural literature will have a due shai-e of its At- 
tention, and such as the importance and interest of the 
subject commands at present in Europe. 

The Tubf BsoisTxa, containing 64 pages monthly, 
handsome ocUvo, together with the American Racing 
C AUENDBR, illttstcated with highly finished engravincs, 
edited by Wm. T. Porter, and published by J, Ricsi- 
ABDs» comer of Broadvay and Barclay street^ Kfw 
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York, price FiredoUan per aniram, payable in adyanoe. 
Although no sportsmaii in the common acceptation of the 
ten&9 we yield to none in admiration of that noble quadru- 
ped Uie horse, or affection for the frieod of man, Uie dog, 
and love and enjoyment of all manly exercises in the 
open air. Of course wiUi these predilections, the Re- 
gister has always been favorite reading with us. It is 
the only autheniie record of blooded stock in the United 
States, and is especially devoted to breeding, trainii^, 
and sports of the field. It is got up in fine style, and 
compares favorably with similar English periodicals. 
The engravings for the January No. are the Hen Roost, 
a comical affair, and that phenomenon of racers. Fash- 
ion, with her honest clever little jockey, Joe Laird, 
upon her back. She is a splendid creature, showing 
great power and substance; but as we propose to our- 
selves the high gratification of soon calUng upon her, 
in company with Mr. Porter, at the hospitable mansion 
of her owner, Mr. Gibbons, we shall defer further talk 
upon these matters till that happy period. 

The Spibtt of thc Timxs, edited and published as 
nbove. Who has not cognisanoe of the ** Spirit,** and a 
certain personage that embodies it — *ycleped the << tall 
son of York." If any one con 6« so ignorant, we will 
only say, that with kindred subjects to the Turf Regis- 
ter, it unites all sorts of sports and amusement, and 
whenever we feel doll and moody, we have only to take 
this down, when it is sure to take us «p and drive the 
blues beyond speaking distance. Its contents are more 
light and vari^ than the Register, and this also is su- 
perbly embellished. A portrait will soon appear in it, 
of Col. Johnson, of Virginia, most truly entitled the 
*' Napoleon of the Turf," although he here and there 
gets a Waterloo defeat, as in the memorable instances 
of Ekslipse and Fashion. A portrait of Fashion also, 
will soon appear here, on a much larger scale than 
that in the Turf Register, besides other things in pro- 
gress, which will be announced in due time. The Spi- 
rit of the Timet is a large folio sheet of 12 pages, 
weekly, price Ten dollars a year. 

Several of our contemporaries have made th«r ap- 
pearance in the commencement of a new volume the 
past month. We intended to have noticed them all in 
this number, but the foreign newv has compelled us to 
forbear tUl the next. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We have received firom Mr. Collins, of Hartford, 
Chairman of the Committee of the N. Y. State Agri- 
cultural Society, on oows, hofers, and calves, com- 
prising classes Y. YI. YIL and YIH. a manuscript 
copy of the report which was made on this subject, at 
•the late annual meeting ; and we must say, that it is 
one of the most valuable and searching documents of 
the kind we have ever read ; and so completely har- 
monizes with our own views of the matters of which 
it treats^ that we shall puUisk a good part of it next 
month, and other portions from time to time, as texts 
for some reforms in agricultural shows, whidi we pro- 
pose to give for the oonsideratum of our readers here- 
after. 

Mr. F. W. StiUman's letter, endoeing a sketch of Mr. 
Cones newly invented Dynamometer, having been Idit 
at the office of the American Institute, weoid not get 
it tfll too late to insert in this No. of our paper. We 
have now received a letter from Mr. Cone, accom- 
panied with a drawing explaining the Dynamometer 
more at length, this will appear next month. We 
are not the less obliged to Mr. SUllman for his prompt 
reply to our wishes, and only regret the letter had not 
been dropped into the Post Offioe, we thoald have then 



got it the same day. £. Cornell, an Illinois Farmen 
C. M. Gidittgs, John J. McCangfaan, and M. W. Phil- 
lips, will appear in our nexL We are also happy to 
say that the two first Nos. of a series of Essays on fine 
woolled sheep are at hand; and these will be continued 
monthly heredter, till the whole subject and its bear- 
ings is frilly diseussed. The writer has great experi- 
ence in sheep husbandry, has traveled extensively in 
Europe, and made his own importations. We are also 
to have a series of Essays on the middle woolled and 
mutton sheep, by one who has resided in Europe some 
time, and long bred the animals about which he will 
discourse. We can promise our readers a rare treat from 
these able essays. They will be accompanied by en- 
gravings illustrating the subjects. Some other com- 
munications are under advisement. 

ID" Notices of the Annual Fair of the Planter's Club, 
at Hancock, Georgia, and Mr. Colman's intended Eu- 
ropean Agricultural Survey were put in type, but ow- 
ing to miscalculation, room was not left for them. 
They will appear in our next. 

SC$* Wb wish sspecial noticb taxbic of 

WHAT FOLLOWS I — 

We print on the first page of every number of our 
paper, that PostHiasters are permitted hf 
IjOW^ to enclose moneY for 8 viMcrlp- 
tlons, and order onr paper Free off 
Postage* And yet we are taxed more or leas every 
day by orders without this precaution. The postage 
of a letter may seem a small thing to talk about, but 
suppose according to our present terms, a correspondent 
encloses two One Dollar bills m a letter, and puts it 
into the mail himself, expecting Three copies of our pa- 
per; the result is, perhaps, that we are taxed 25 cents 
for the letter and 25 cents for each bill so enclosed, 
making 75 cents in all, which deducted from $2, leaves 
$1 25 to the publishers, or less than 42 cents for each 
volume of the Amoican Agriculturist, and periiape a 
dUcomnt on the money then at that. We beg our sub- 
scribers to pay attention to this, for our postage in th« 
aggregate is a heavy bQl. 

THE NEW WORLD AND OUBSELYBB. 

We have engaged to contribute from time to time 
through the present year, a series of papers to the 
above ably conducted Famfly Newspaper, to be called 
Aipicultunl Tour in England. These will not be ao 
strieUy confined to the sulyeet of agriculture as the 
numbers which appear in our own columns, but win 
take a more diMnirsive range, and treat of all sueh 
matters as fell under our observation while abroad, 
which we may think likely to interest so large and gen- 
eral a class of readers as constitute those of the New 
World. We shall also insert a short summary weekly, 
of anicultural news, both foreign and domestic; all 
whidi cannot fail to give additional interest and value 
to this paper. « 

The New World is now published exdosiv^ in the 
Boyal-oetavo siie, than which notiiing can be more eoa- 
venient for blading, or to adorn one's library. Its con- 
tents are of a high moral character, and each number 
has a clear and well arranged digest of the news of the 
week, political, social, literary and miBcellanooua—- in- 
cluding all matters whidi are of real interest, forei^ 
and domestic ; and we can assure our readers, both in 
town and country, that they will find this among the 
very best family newspapers of America ; and in sab- 
scnbing for it, they wHl desire little else. It is pub- 
lished weekly, and contains 32 pages, double columns^ 
Royal octavo, in clear type, on fine paper, handsondy 
embellished with numerous engravings; making m 
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superb volume of 1664 pngea, at the low price of 
Thres Dollars a Tear. Paik Benjamin^ editor. J. 
Winchester, pablishei, 30 Ann street. 

In addition to the lighter literatnre of the day, pub- 
lished in cheap series at the New World office as fa&t 
as received from Europe, it will follow up its editions of 
Leibig's Agricultural and Animal Chemistry, by reprints 
of all the standard agricultural works of Great Britain, 
together with occasional translations from the French, 
German, and Italian ; condensed, or at full length, witi& 
notes explanatory and additions by American gentle- 
men, long practically and theoretically acquainted with 
the subjects of farming, horticulture, and stock breeding. 

07* Our exchange papers will confer a favor upon 
us by noticing the above azrangement. 



AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 

TransacHona of ike Hartford CowiU^ ^grieuUwral 
Society for 1842. — ^We are indebted to an unknown 
friend for an octavo pamphlet of 90 pages, containing 
the doiogs of this spirited Society. The Address before 
it by S. H. Huntington, Esq., is eloquent and to the 
point ; nor are we less pleased with the Reports of the 
different Committees, particularly the one on Farms, 
which strikes us as a thorough searching document. 
They have gone into the whole minutisB of capital, 
crops, expenses, and net profits. Mr. DooUttle's farm 
pays 12 per cent, profit on the capital. Col. Rowe's 
12 5-16, Mr. Demlng^s 12, Mr. Hart's 13f, Mr. Thomp- 
•on's 10, Mr. Alden's 131, Mr. Tudor's 12, Mr. Bart- 
lett's, (adding 2 per cent, for improvement,) 13i, and 
Mr. Peck's 101 per cent. Certainly, with such roults 
as these before him, and at this time particularly, no 
farmer shonld complain. 

The Reports on Cattle and Sheep show that a taste 
for fine stock is on the increase in this county ; but of 
that on swine, what will Mr. Lincoln say, when he 
hears, under authority of a grave Committee, that '^ the 
pigs of Hartford County are far better bredy and far 
more moral than those of the staid and sober county of 
Worcester, (his own strong hold), for at the last Fair 
there, the festivities of the occasion were interrupted 
by a tanguinarif duel^ between two boars, and the turf 
on the Iwautlfvd green of Worcester* was stained with 
hoggish gore I" 

We b^ leave to interpose oar caveat here, and gent- 
ly hint to the Hartfoid Committee, to be a little more 
careful how they report hereafter; for we have the 
beat of authority for asserting that they are in great 
error ; and that the aforesaid <^ sanguinary duel," was 
nothing more or less than an attempt with their tusks 
for razors, at a mutual dbaM, in order to give them- 
aelves a neater and more gentlemanly appearance on 
the day of the show ; and that the ** gory stains'' were 
in eonsequenee of accidentally splitting their mouths 
with an uncontrollable fit of laughter, and losing three 
teeth each, in addition, at the bare idea of the comic 
sententiousness whieh would be sure to flow frotn the 
pen of a certain nameless Governor, who has hitherto 
rode it rough-shod over every 8u$ Jper eourse in the 
Union, where he has happened to appear mounted upon 
his eaehinmaUfry Pegasus. 

AGaicuLTuaAJL Stati Faik of Louisiana* — ^We 
see by the New Orleans Tropic, that tiiis Show and 

. Fair was held on the 14th January, at Baton Rouge. 

' A large assembly of planters and thdr ladies were pre- 
sent, and the thing went off with increased spirit over 
that of last year. The Hon. Henry Clay, of Kentucky, 
was a gues^ and gave additional interest to the meet- 
ing. We have not space to give ev«n the names of the 
foceessfnl candidates for pHieSy but in uMitiiW la«isi- 



ples of cotton, sugar, rice, horses, cattle, assas» mules, 
sheep, swine, goats, domestic manufactures, &.c. AiC., 
it will sound rather odd to our northern readers to bear 
of fruits, flowers, and vegetables, fresh gathered and 
exhibited in the open air in the middle of January* 
Col. Harney had out his splendid regiment of Unii^ 
States Dragoons, now stationed at Baton Rouge, and 
the Fair and parade were concluded by a brilliant fote 
and ball in the evening, at which say tlie whole seren 
of the editorial corps present, the ladies were particular- 
ly lovely and agreeable. We dare say, for why should 
they not be on so exhilarating an occasion as an Agri- 
cultural Fair and Show. 

Postage. — ^We have received the special Report of 
the Post>Master General, as also that of Mr. Merrick, 
Chairman of the Committee on Post-Roads and the 
Post-Office in the U. S. Senate ; and we must confess 
that we are greatly chagrined and disappointed at the 
trifling reduction in the rates which are proposed in 
the first report. We pronounce the present laws of the 
Post-Office Department as anti-social, anti-democratk^ 
anti-republican — «n extortioa upon the farmer, and out 
of all reason compared with the present prices of his 
produce. Twenty-five cents is the price of a bushel of 
wheat in the interior of the west, of ftk bushehs of corn, 
of 20 lbs. of pork, or of a quarter of a ton of hay ; ana 
we have just paid the same amount for the transporta- 
tion of two letters, weighing one ounce each, fromltfew 
Orleans, as we have per bale (weighing nearly 600 
lbs.) of a lot of cotton — ^vi^Two Dollars. This also 
is the price at whieh we coffer TintsE vols, of the 
American Agriculturist, comaining 1 152 pages, double 
columns, of imperial octavo, with fine type and pape^*, 
and embellished with numerous engravings ! 

The rates now proposed by the Post-Master General, 
is on all single letters sent by the maU any distance 
not over 30 miles, - • • . - 5 cts. 

Over 30 to 100 milfes, - - - 10 " 
« 100 *« 220 « . - - 15 " 
« 220 " 400 *« - - - 20 " 

" 400 •« - - - - 26 « 

This strikes us as a Reform with a vengeance. 

The rates of Postage which we would propose, should 
be 5 cents per ounce for all letters 100 miles and under, 
10 . « << « over 100 miles and under 500, 

16 « «* " over 600 miles. 

We are confident at these rate^, and putting an end to 
the finanking privilege, that the revenue would be in- 
creased rather than diminished, after the first year; 
and at any rate such a reform as we propose will pro- 
mote the dissemination of knowledge among us, tend to 
enlighten and elevate the character of the Republic, 
and take away the odious exdusiveness that now at- 
taches itself to this Department, and renders it so 
burdensome to the people. In aristocratic England, the 
postage formerly was twice what it is in the United 
StateS"-now it is only ons penny on letters transported 
to and from the remotest bounds of the United King- 
dom. 

OiTT MANvmas. — The Corporation has let the clean- 
ing of the streets of this city for five years, at the rate 
of $64,600 per annum. OUier parties offered to take 
the contract for much less than this, and one proposal 
was as low even as $24,936 ; but as the cleaning of the 
streets had cost, on an average, upwards of $106,000 
per annum for the last three years, the Corporation 
considered these very low offers as not made in good 
faith, and that the parties could not carry them into 
efiect, and so rejected their propositions. They have 
entered their protest in the matter, and the refusal of 
giving tiie contract to the lowest bidder, has caused 
considerable dissatisfactioii in cotain quarters.. 
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DyTo SuBSCBiBKas. — Our edition of (he January 
No. of the Ameiiean A^cultarist ia entirely eihaiut- 
ed i bnt M the work ia Stereoljped, we shall put a 
•eeond edition to press next week, so thai if our sub- 
scriber are not as proinplly served as they antieipBted, 
they will not be obliged to wait long. 

We ahall print double the usnal number of copies for 
Febmarj, and tmtt that the desire for our paper anion; 
oar friends will enable ns to fto on dooMtng, till we 
have a circulation orTwsKrr Tuodsahd. Great in- 
proTements are in progrets. 

lE^ XerHU. — Ten cents for single numbers — 
FiiTT cents fbr Bix — and On Dollar for any Tweln 
nnmbere, or a Votnme Conplete. Tliree eopiea ibr 
Two Doltais. 
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TO OUR READERS. 
^ In cloaing the First Volnme of the Ameri- 
can AgricuUnrist, we cannot refrain from ex- 
pressing OUT gmteful thanks to our nume- 
rous friends and subscribers, for the encour- 
agement they hnve given us throughout our 
ardaous undertaking. It was a nenr and un- 
tried field, and if we have failed to pro- 
duce as abundant and benificent a crop from 
it, u others might hare done under the same 
circumstanceii, we trust with a little more 
experience, and the able assistance of the nu- 
merous corresponding friends who now sur- 
round us, that we shall succeed better here- 
after, and give all that an exacting public 
mar reasonably demand. For the Second 
Volume we propose the following improre- 
menta ; — 

Ist. A new and beautiful vignet. 

2d. A larger sheet, with a whiter and finer 
text are of paper. 

3d. A greater number of embellishments. 

4>tb. A more extensive and varied corres- 
pondence. 

We bare also at a aoasiderable expense, 

fteatly enlarged our subsctiptioa list of 
oreigtt Agricultural Periodicals, and shall 
hereafter, as in the post two months, care- 
fally condeitfle tbeir spirit and substance, into 
the largest space which can be allotted to this 
department, and ihns strire to embody all that 
' may promise to be of nrach practical utilitv 
to the fanner, stock •breeder, and horticul- 
tutist. This will be attended with a la- 
bor of which few of our readers can have 



any conception, but out hearts are ein< 
barked in the great and glorious cause of 
Agriculture, and our time and humble fa- 
culties shall be severely tasked to give it all 
the aid in our power. We look upon Agri- 
culture as the FIRST of sciences, to which all 
others are but hand-maids ; and the time will 
come, and that we trust shortly, when the 
majority of this great nation will so think 
and act. Let a revolution of this kind be 
brought about, and it woald soon qnadmple 
the productive wealth, the comforts, the can< 
veniences, and refinements of the country. 
Is there any one then, in this wide land, who 
will not give his countenance and direct aid 
to Agricultarel All can do somethinu — let 
every individual exert himself in its behalf. 
Before closing this article, we hare thought 
it advisable to say, that the first nine num- 
bers of the work were got out under the di- 
rect supervision of the Junior e^tor ; from 
January, the senior editor is wholly le- 
Mionsible, his brother having returned to 
Bufialo, and he since making New Tork 
his permanent residence. Business of an 
important character requires the continu- 
ance of R. L. Allen in Buffalo ; and in con- 
sequence of this, it has become his wish to 
retire from the responsibilities of the edito- 
rial department, and the work in fntnre wfU 
be conducted by A. B. Allen as sole editor. 
R. L. Allen will continue his contributiona 
as nsnal, but over his own signature, and lie 
trusts that his appearance as a correspond- 
ent, will receive the sanction of the readeia 
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of the American Agriculturist, and not the 
less entitle him to their favor and indulgence. 
He will also take upon him the whole man- 
agement of the stock at Buffalo hereafter, 
A. B. Allen no longer having the slightest 
interest in it whatever. His brother is a 
person of tried experience in the stock busi- 
ness, and it need not be feared that anything 
will suffer in his hands. The senior editor 
now comes before the public free and unem- 
barrassed, with no claims upon his attention 
but those of editing this paper and serving 
his friends. To these objects hereafter, his 
whole care and attention will be unceasingly 
devoted, and he appeals for that support and 
countenance only, which he may be found 
to merit. 

TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

The Ist No. for April, of the Second 
Volume of the American Agriculturist, will 
be forwarded to all subscribers to the First, 
that they may know our continued existence. 
They will please keep and show it to such as 
will be likely to interest themselves in our 
behalf, but as the terms are strictly cash in 
advanccj we shall discontinue sending to any 
who do not after the reception of the Ist No. 
comply with them. We have been solicited 
again and again to send the work out upon 
credit, but the low price at which it is offered 
will not justify us in so doing, and the pub- 
lication would be attended with a serious 
loss. As most other agricultural periodi- 
begin their volumes the first of the year, it 
is our deterniinatioa to commence the Third 
VoLVUM of the American Agriculturist on 
the Ist of January, 1844. 

Since we last went to press, subscriptions 
have continued to increase steadily, and we 
do not recollect a single State or Territory 
of the Union, which has not forwarded us a fair 
qpota from its population. The British Pro- 
lonces have also come in with their contribu- 
tions, and we have every assurance to believe, 
that this paper will open its Second Volume, 
with as generous a subscription list as any 
other wluitever in America. Its continued 
existence being now established, and its cir- 
culation permanent and extensive, it has 
become the medium of conveying knowledge 
to a large number, and we hope to be favored 
with a fair share of advertising patronage. 
AU advertisements will be printed hereafter 
on the hurt page but one of each No. the 
markets, contents, and terms, on the opposite 
aide I 8o that when the work comes to be 
bound up, the last leaf can be taken oS, and 
H will then form a beautiful volume, with 



nothing in it but permanently useful and 
valuable reading matter. 

HEMP IN RUSSIA. 

We are indebted to the Hon. N. P. Tal- 
madge, of the U. S. Senate, for a report De- 
cember 20tb, 1845, of the Secretary of the 
Navy, on the cultivation and manufacture of 
hemp. We gather from this, that in the ex- 
periments made between American and fo- 
reign hemp, when properly grown and pre- 
pared for market, the American proves the 
best. Mr. Gibson, our consul at St. Peters^ 
burg, estimates that Russia grows about 
7,500,000 poods (120,000 tons) of clean hemp, 
nearly one-half of which she exports. We 
beg the attention of the west to this fact. 

Colonel Todd, our minister at the same 
court, gives an interesting description of a 
tour into the interior of Russia, as far as 
Kazan, to examine the hemp crops of that 
country, and ascertain the method of culti- 
vation. He finds that a soil impregnated 
with lime is the best for growing hemp, and 
seems to think that Kentucky is too far south 
for the better qualities, and recommends the^ 
western belt of latitudes from 41 to 43^. 
We cannot asree with Colonel Todd in this 
opinion, for facts, so far as our knowledge 
extends, are entirely against him. 

HBUP ANV COED^GE IMPORTED INTO THE XTNITEn 
STATES FOR THB PAST FIVE TEARS. 

From a manuscript document from the 
Secretary of the Treasury, for which we are 
are indebted to the Hon. Millard Fillmore, 
we see that during the years 1838, 39, 40, 
41, and 42, the foUowing amounts of hemp 
and cordage were imported into the United 
States, viz : 2,374,373 lbs. untarred cordage, 
valued at $113,024—7,665,226 lbs., tarred 
ditto, valued at $451,678—2,735,733 Ibs^ 
twine and pack-thread valued at $550,598 — 
41,769,056 lbs. hemp, valued at $2,620,409. 

It will be recollected that the above are 
the Custom House returns, and to express 
the value in this market where the articles 
are sold, about 40 per cent, on the average 
should be added. 



ORNAMENTAL SHADE TREE& 
We have often wondered why in this cli 
mate, where winter roles so long, and moat 
of the deciduous trees are left destitute of 
their vegetation, nearly five months of the 
year, that a greater profusion and variety of 
evergreens are not cultivated, especially in 
the ornamental grounds immediately aroan4 
the houses of our country residents. They 
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lend a cheerfulness to the landscape, other- 
wise so dreary and bare at this season, that 
is quite delightful, and bestow a comfort 
among the grounds in sheltering them from 
the cold winter winds, which is not other- 
wise attainable. Pines, hemloclis, and firs, 
we have heard objected to by eome, tis coa- 
veving the idea of gloom, why we never 



could divine, for to u> they ever appeared no 
less enlivening than beautiful, and we have 
always endeavored to promote their eulti- 

Perhaps one of the handsomest evergreen 
trees of America, of the medium size, is the 
Jiliiei halsamifera, popularly known as the 
Silver or Balsam Fir. 



The StLVKB Fib.— (Fio. 36.) 



Thia ie more usually found in Nova Scotia, 
the Canadas, and ooTthern elates; but it oc- 
casionally flourishes on the high mountains 
as far south as the Carolines. It rarely 
grows above 45 feet high, or has a diameter 
of over 15 inches of trunk. The foliage is 
dense and singularly rich and beautiful ; be- 
ing of the brightest green on the top of the 
leaves, and beneath of a silvery white, aad 
hence its popular name.^ It flowers in Hay, 



and the eoam are quite fragrant. ThU tree 
produces a small qvanlity of reain, which ia 
sold under the name of Balsam of Oilead in 
Europe and America. Its wood is of but lit- 
tle value. This and the next, are the most 
favorable months for setting out trees, in the 
latitude of W, and we kare thought we 
could not do out readers a greater Gavor, thn 
to call their attention to the Silver Fir, •• e»e 
of the most ornamental •meng' the erec' 
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greens, and particularly appropriate for 
adorning the grounds around the family 
mansion. 

The best location for evergreens is a gra- 
velly, sandy, or rocky soil. Certain kinds 
also do very well in a surface of light loam, 
when the sub-soil is a hard tenacious clay ; 
others again flourish in swampy lands. 

PINE BROWSE FOR SHEEP. 

Pitch or white pine boughs are excellent 
for sheep to browse upon once or twice a 
week ; they create an appetite and keep off 
disease. Cut down the saplings and drive 
the flocks to the grove, or draw them home 
to the sheep-fold. 

TOUR IN ENGLAND No. 11. 

Having a standing invitation from our ex- 
cellent friend H., to visit him whenever con- 
venient, after looking over the curiosities of 
the large manufacturing city of Sheflield, we 
concluded to test his hospitality, and at the 
Bame time take a lesson in English farming, 
of which he is a great amateur. We accor- 
dingly mounted the stage-coach once more, 
taking our favorite seat on the box along- 
side of the driver, and after a rapid set to of 
a couple of hours of *' tooling the tits,* as 
our Jenu technically termed it, over a pretty, 
undulating country, we passed a wide com- 
mon on which a tribe of gipsies had encamp- 
ed, and were almost immediately set down 
in the neat and quiet old town of Worksop. 
Here we ascertained that the residence of 
our friend, Mr. H., was some eight miles dis- 
tant i but his brother near by, learning that 
we were in the village, kindly welcomed us 
home, while he sent him notice of our ar- 
rival. 

After cursorily looking over an exceeding- 
ly well cultivated farm, of a thousand acres, 
he ordered out saddle horses, and proposed 
a ride over the neighboring estate of the 
Duke of Portland, lying partly in Sherwood 
forest, famous for the feats of Friar Tuck, 
and the celebrated outlaw, Robin Hood, who 
in days of yore " entertained an hundred tall 
men and stood archers," and according to 
the old baUad, was the prince and beau ideal 
of all captaine of banditti. 

^ Ro1»jn was a pnmde outlaw, 

TVibiles he walked on j groande; 
So cnrteyse aa oatlaw he was onc^ 
Was never none y foande,'* 

And the hittoritm says : '* He saflfered no wo- 

■Mn (o be opptenedf violated, or otherwise 

^ 

*▲ cant phiase with eoadunen for driving. 



molested j poor men's goods he spared, abun- 
dantlie relieving them with that which, by 
theft he got from abbeys and the houses of 
rich Carles." 

The estate of the Duke of Portland is a 
noble one, the plantations flourishing, and the 
covers for the game, of fern and gorse, quite 
thick. The pheasants were so tame that wc 
might almost have knocked them down with 
our whips as we rode along; partridges also 
were abundant, and hares and rabbits without 
number. The park was full of fallow deer, 
lusty and fat, and amounting to 700 head at 
least.* Most of these are spotted like Ame- 
rican fawns, but a few are white, and others 
almost black. 

Here are some of the largest trees we saw 
in England. The Welbeck oak, 3 feet from 
the ground, measures about 30 feet in cir- 
cumference, and the Greendale oak, through 
which the Duke once drove his coach and 
four, we judged still larger. It is a very old 
tree, probably a thousand years, is hollow, 
and so decayed, that it has to be propped up 
on one side, and is preserved with great care 
and veneration, w ould that we could say 
the same of more of our own larger and 
equally valuable trees in America ; but there 
is a spirit of ruthless destruction of such 
things among us, especially in new settle- 
ments, which cannot be too greatly deplored. 
Yet we hope one day that an era of good 
taste will spring up in our land, which shall 
guard these aged monarchs of the wood, and 
preserve them with the same care and vene- 
ration that they now are in England, for they 
are our only antiquities. 

The Duke of Portland, with all his splen- 
dor, is an excellent farmer and matter-of-fact 
man, and being absent from home, the stew- 
ard was directed to let the sheep into the 
park with the deer, to pasture it ; and here 
we saw beautiful flocks of South-downs in 
large numbers, feeding even upon the lawn 
close up to the front of the residence of their 
noble master. The hall is a fine old Abbey, 
and the housekeeper politely showed us over 
the state rooms, where we found beautiful 
paintings, costly furniture, and gems of art 
in great profusion. The private chapel at- 
tached to the Abbey, we believe is of Saxon 
oriffin, and is consequently of quite ancient 
architecture. 

The stables are superb ; in America they 
would pass for a stone palace. The servants 

* This may seem a large namber to oar readers, Imt 
other parks which we sahseqaently visited, we were 
infonaed, contained from 1,500 to 2^000, all beknifiiig 
to <Mie noUeman. ^ 
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are lodged in the second story of one wing 
of the quadrangle, and a pleasant residence 
it is too, for flowers were blooming in the 
windows, and many elegancies there that any 
person of taste could not but delight in. 
Here we found a pretty fair Ipt of racing 
nags, and some capital hunters, and after 
viewing the gardens, delighted with this 
princely estate, we rode home through a late 
purchase of the duke of Newcastle, where a 
large body of laborers were ditching and lay- 
ing down tiles for draining in an extensive 
meadow, and further on our way, we passed 
the ruins of a fine old Abbey church on the 
borders of Worksop. 

Upon getting back, we found our friend 
H. had arrived, and was waiting us ; so after 
a late dinner, we set out for his hospitable 
mansion. This was built by the St. Legers ; 
it is large and roomy, with octagonal projec- 
tions, and plenty of out buildings in quad- 
rangles in the rear, enclosing ample court 
yards. The door of the library opens into a 
large old-fashioned garden, with turf walks, 
trim box borders, formal fish-pond, conserva- 
tories, grass terraces, a venerable sundial, 
and high brick walls on three sides, to which 
fruit-bearing espaliers are trained all round. 
The garden was full of flowers, fruits, and 
vegetables ; and as we are particularly fond 
of the two former, his kind and accomplished 
lady, regaled us morning, noon, and evening, 
with the second, and every night in our sleep- 
ing apartment, we found a large bouquet of 
the first, fresh gathered by her own fair hands, 
and adorning the pier table. Such things 
may be called trifles, but they add greatly to 
the pleasures and happiness of life. We had 
then passed about two months of most fa- 
tiguing travel, and were glad at last, to meet 
for a few days, with the agreeable repose 
furnished us at Park Hill, and accordingly 
while staying there, took matters quite easily j 
sauntering over the farm, patting the dogs, 
eyeing the game, examining crops, handling 
the cattle, settling the merits of a cart-horse 
or hunter, and taking lessons in general upon 
Ekiglish agriculture. 

On the third day of our stay here, Mr. H. 
proposed a visit to Wiseton, a few miles off, 
the seat of the celebrated Earl Spencer, to 
look at his stock of Short-horns. To this 
we most gladly assented, and he ordered out 
his fine black American trotter, hitched him 
to a two-wheeled chaise of Massachusetts 
fashion, which we think was also imported, 
and thus Americanised, away the high spirit- 
ed animal tramped with a free and easy ac- 
tion over the beautiful MaoAdam roads of old 



England, rapidly passing everything which 
we encountered along the road, without an 
efllbrt, just by way of giving John Bull an 
exemplification of the Yankee go-ahead prin- 
ciple. 

There is a most excellent road law here, 
which we could wish much to see adopted 
in America ; and that is, to pass all you meet 
to the left instead of the right. And this is 
much more agreeable to common sense and 
convenience, and avoids danger very fre- 
quently ; for if the teamster be walking along- 
side of his cattle, and do not leave them en- 
tirely, he is in danger of being crushed or 
injured, between his own and the wheels of 
the vehicle he meets ; and besides, the driver 
always sitting at the right hand can more easily 
guard against striking the axles of his wheels 
when he passes to the left, which is a matter 
of no small importance in a crowded or nar- 
row thoroughfare. We wish our city and 
state authorities would bring their attention 
to this subject, and alter the law of the road, 
making the left in reality the right^ as we re- 
collect once seeing expressed in an odd stan- 
za of a rhyming wit« 

The rule of the road is a paradox quite. 

In riding or driving along : 
If yon keep to the left, you are sure to go righif 

If yon keep to the righty yon go wrong. 

We had an introduction to Earl Spencer, 
at the Yorkshire Agricultural Show, and it 
was much to our regret to learn upon arriv- 
ing at his seat, that ne had left the day pre- 
vious for London, to move the address to the 
Queen in the House of Lords, at the opening 
of Parliaments Mr. Hall, the steward, we 
found at home, however, and he quite politely 
showed the estate and the whole herd of 
Short-horns. Earl Spencer has really some 
excellent animals, and has generally been 
successful in obtaining prizes for them at the 
ffreat annual shows of fat cattle in the Smith- 
field market. Mr. Hail informed us that the 
Earl disliked exhibiting at the Agricultural 
Shows, so lonff as the public taste demanded 
loading animals with so much flesh, as he did 
not wish to endanger his breeders by over 
feeding for such exhibitions. Among his 
stock we saw several descendants of the fa- 
mous bull Firby, figured bv Youatt in his 
work upon British cattle. Judp;ing from these, 
he must have been a superior animal, and 
upon the whole we were highly gratified with 
a view of the stock. Earl Spencer is cer- 
tainly a judicious and scientific breeder, and 
an eminent practical as well as theoretical 
agrieultor. 
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Among other things here, we were shown 
a specimen of uncommonly productive mea- 
dow, reclaimed from low swamps and ponds, 
where there was not sufficient fall in any ad- 
jacent stream to take off the water. The 
fields are embanked all round several feet 
high, so that water cannot flow in from 
without; a flume is then sunk lower than 
the meadow in a short raceway, to which all 
the water in it is drained by ditches. In this 
flume, driven by wind-mill power, a large 
scoop-wheel is placed, which, as it revolves, 
takes the water up in its buckets, and de- 
posites it on the other side of the dike, from 
which it flows ofT, thus keeping the meadow 
perfectly dry when necessar}^ in all seasons, 
when there is not sufficient wind to move 
the water-wheel, steam power is applied from 
an adjacent building for this purpose. This 
may be considered as a very expensive busi- 
ness by Americans, but when we consider 
that a steam engine, with one bushel of coal, 
which only costs a few cents, will raise 
50,000,000 lbs. of water one foot, it will not 
be thought quite so formidable an outlay of 
capital. Several districts in England of 
thousands of acres in each, are thus reclaim- 
ed from the sea and drained. 

Everything about the estate of Wiseton, 
was in order. The houses of the laborers 
are handsome two-story stone cottages, with 
flk)weTS trained up their walls, trim hedges 
andygrassplots in front, and good gardens in 
the rear. They are such buildings as any 
of our independent farmers at home might 
covet for a residence, and we were informed 
that the Earl never suflTered his tenantry to 
go to the poor-house ; for if at any time in 
want, they are amply provided for at home 
by himself. Mr. Hall, the steward, was as 
neatly dressed as if he had just emerged from 
a bandbox, rather than a cattle yard ; with 
polished shoes, neat gaiters, and well set 
small clothes. His o^vn residence was 
charming, with pretty gardens abotrt, and a 
well stocked conservatory. But the steward 
or bailiff of a nobleman is a pretty important 
personage, and is generally much looked up 
to by the surrounding neighborhood, for they 
are frequently well educated men, and sci- 
entific, as well as practical breeders and 
farmers. 

Earl Spencer is a fine looking man, over 
fifty, though he does not look it. He has a 
keen dark eye, florid complexion, good 
height, and reasonably stout person. He 
was a long time leader of the House of Com- 
mons when Lord Ahhorp, and had a seat in 
the Whig Ministry under Earl Grey. He is 



quite farmer-like and gentlemanly ; plain in 
his dress, and we were informed, rather dif- 
fident and retiring in his manners. He is 
very popular with the agricultural classes, 
and has done more to promote improvements 
in husbandry, than any other nobleman of 
his day in Great Britain. If he would accept 
oflice, in any future change in the ministry, 
he would be very likely to come in as Pre- 
mier ; but he dislikes politics, and except 
when he thinks duty imperiously calls, min- 
gles little in state affairs. His pride and 
pleasure seems to be in attending agricultu- 
ral shows, and holding converse with the in- 
telligent farmers and breeders of the country. 
To all such men, whatever be their rank or 
station in society, we wish long life and all 
happiness. 

SHEEP HEALTHFUL TO OTHER STOCK., 

A TARIETT OF STOCK THE MOST ECONOMICAI. FOK THE 

FABMEB. 

We are advocates for that system of stock 
raising, which gives a reasonable variety to 
the fields and yards of the farms. In addi- 
tion to yielding a more general supply for 
the owner's use, and thus carryinflr out the 
great principle every farmer should practise, 
to buy nothing he can produce within himself; 
there is great economy and profit in it. 
There is generally in every field a variety of 
plants which are suited to different classes 
of animals \ the horse selects one or more 
which he crops closely ; the cow fancies 
others which she browses upon till exhaust- 
ed ; while the sheep follows after and nips 
what both have rejected, and is moreover pe- 
culiarly useful in exterminating, when not 
over fed, most of the noxious weeds that in- 
fest the pastures. In the hay* rick, too, the 
same preferences are exhibited ; the orts 
thrown out from the horse-manger are eaten 
with avidity by the cows and sheep, and the 
latter picks up the merest leaflets neglected 
by the others. Thus Providence seems to 
sanction in the diversity of the vegetable 
creation, the propriety and advantage of dis- 
tributing and appropriating them among nu- 
merous species of animals. 

We are strengthened in our conclusions, 
by the beautiful yet simple legend which is 
related of the well-provided travelers, who, 
while eating their full repast by the way-side, 
were accosted by a beggar, whose cravings 
were appeased by what they had rejected. 
The beggar's dog made a bountiful meal on 
the bones his master could not eat. The 
sparrows followed and fed themselves and 
young from the cfumbs, and the anta then 
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gleaned treasares for themselves and pro- 
geny. The story might have been continued 
by adding as many more successive banquets 
for the invisible creation which the micro- 
scope would have revealed. 

Every farm should be supplied with a few 
of the hardier kind of sheep. They cost lit- 
tle for keep, require trifling attention, yet how 
much they administer to the wants of a house- 
hold. The warm clothing they furnish, how 
comfortable in the inclement season of the 
year, from the woollen cap and tippet, through 
all the under and outer garments, to the soft 
hose and health-preserving ovcrsock. They 
cover our beds in the wintry nights, and 
they cover our floors with carpets, which af- 
ford a warmth and luxury to our feet a sultan 
might envy. And how easily all these arti- 
cles may be procured from a few choice 
fleeces 1 When not convenient for the house- 
wife or her family to manufacture them, they 
can be readily made mto the diflerent kinds 
of fabrics on shares, or exchanged for such 
as are already prepared ; or they are ever a 
ready sale at fair remunerating prices. And 
how agreeably too, is the pork barrel eked 
out by the luscious, well-fed quarters of the 
mountain lamb, and the fresh meat of winter, 
varied and prolonged by the stall-fatted mut- 
ton. But we must not enlarge on so fami- 
liar a subject, and will only add a paragraph, 
which we find credited to the Farmers Jour- 
nal, so appropriate and so beneficial to the 
farmer's interest, that we bespeak for it a 
careful perusal. 

^' The orts of sheep are sometimes found 
to possess medicinal virtues for other stock. 
We once owned a sick horse, whose disorder 
seemed proof against other medicine, and by 
keeping him wholly on sheep's orts, which 
were mostly raked out of the manure, where 
they had laid for a month or two, and which 
were readily eaten, a speedy cure was pro- 
duced. We know not enough of Aarseology 
to determine what the disorder was. It was 
attended with a severe congh, loss of appe- 
tite, leanness, and general debility. 

*< It has been stated, and by our observa- 
tion confirmed, that calves that run with 
sheep, are never infested with lice, and not 
liable to disorders, and this method of taking 
care of them is very convenient, as they may 
be kept in a yard with the sheep, separate 
from the other cattle, and watered in the 
morning before other cattle are turned out, 
which are liable to disturb or injure them. 
After the stronger cattle are housed early in 
the evening, the calves may again go to the 
water in peace and safety* When calves 



run with sheep, it may be well to tie them 
up a part of the time in the latter part of 
winter or in the spring, else they will be 
more diflScult to manage the second winter, 
if not accustomed to confinement and 
frequent handling to tame them the first 
winter. 



ENGLISH TARIFF ON AMERICAN PROVISIONS. 

We notice under date of Dec. 14th, in our 
files of English papers, that it is announced 
by an official note from the Privy Council of 
Trade, that " the hams smoked and dried in 
Canada from American salted pork, would be 
subjected to the same duty as hams of Cana* 
dian produce, viz : 3s fid per cwt. 

This oflicial announcement of reducing the 
duty 75 per cent, on one important article, 
corroborates our suggestion in the Dec. No. 
of our paper on this subject, that the British 
Government are willing to take our products 
at the rate of the Provincial duty, if Ameri- 
cans choose to give English merchants and 
their shipping aU the profits of the business. 

We also notice, that a part of the Canadi- 
an loan, we suggested as having been arrang* 
ed for the benefit of their internal improve- 
ments, to carry out the above policy, has 
been oflTered to the English capitalists, all of 
which will be taken on the most favorable 
terms. 

RESULT OF BREED IN SWINE. 

Mr. J. R. Williams, of Buflalo, gave us a 
statement a few days since, by which some 
of our readers may be benefited, as illustrat- 
ing the diflference in breeds. He bought two 
pigs last spring, about six weeks old, for 
which he paid $3 00. His object in procur- 
ing them was for the breeds as they were so 
small and indifiTerent at that age, that both 
occupied less than half the space in the bot- 
tom of a fiour barrel. He took good care of 
them from that time, and kept an accurate 
account of the feed, which was principally 
com meal, (for which he paid 37^ cents a 
bushel,) with an occasional addition of oats, 
&c., all of which cost something less than 
$20. They were slaughtered in December 
last, at the age of nine months, precisely. 
When dressed and hung up for two days^ 
they weighed in the presence of seve- 
ral witnesses, 304 and 310 lbs., total 614 lbs. 
It will be seen, after deducting the toll, 
one-tenth, for grinding, they returned 1 lb- 
of pork for every 4 lbs. 6 oz, of com cot^ 
sumed^ 
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But this is but part of the account. While 
Other good pork was Eelling freely in the 
maiket for 2 and 2} cents per pound, he was 
repeatedly urged (o take 4 cents for these 
pigi, but Bays he can do much belter with 
them by packing. He fatted some neatly as 
rood last season, and what was not required 
.or his family use, he readily retailed at 
8 cents, on accoant of its superior quality 
aod flavor, while other good pork was selling 
at 5 centfl. More clear, beautiful pork we 
never saw, and the only objection we could 
conceive to it, was the almost total absence 
of lean. Such pork is worth nearly the price 
of butter for food, and it might be tried into 
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lard, with but Utile waste. The pigs were 
half or three-fourths Berkshire, and the re- 
mainder Leicestershire. 

DECEMBER NOTES FROM BUFFALO TO 
NEW YORK. 

As to the forms of Mr. Prentice's cows, 
wc neglected to make any notes at the time, 
but the general impression left upon our 
minds is, that they are good. But here we 
prefer, when we have engravings, to let the 
animals speak for themselves, and therefore 
introduce Moss Bose, imported from Eng- 
land, October 1841, as a fair specimen of 
the sisterhood 
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In the milking qaalities of this fine herd, 
we took care to be more particular, and here 
several of them are great ; Mr. Prentice hav- 
ing determined from the commencement of 
hia breeding, to make deep milkers an essen- 
tial point m his stock, and he was at the 
pains when lately in England, to select these 
nimself for importation. 

However much breeders may differ in re- 
' gard to the points in an animal which denote 
Croat millring qualities, so far as our know- 
ledge extends, this one thing seems to be 
•ettled, vis: they must have large udiler veins. 
Iq handling these, in some of the cows we 



found them more than half as large Bs our 
wrist, and they also gave other indications of 
possessing the power of concoct ine large quan- 
tities of milk from their food. When in good 
grass pasture, Appolonia has given 26 to 30 
quarts per day ; Splendor, 2 quarts less ; 
Susan, 2S to 31 quarts j and several other 
cowa of this stock are nearly as good milk- 
ers } but as Mr. Prentice has not had it ac- 
cnrately measured, he does not wish to state 
an opinion as to the quantity, it is however, 
his intention to have them all measured dur- 
ing a definite time next summer, and ascer- 
tain also the quantity of butter made from it, 
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and we trust that we shall be favored by his 
report when completed. We like to see the 
rule, the meaaure, aod the scale applied 
in every instance that it is possible j Tor 
these are the only true test, and to these 
ftlone we look for our sundard of infor- 
mation. 

Mr. Prentice's Rtock is kept in fine order 
on precisely the same food as other farmers 
keep their cattle — hay and straw j ond we 
understood him to say, that some of the in- 
calf heifers were not then stnbled, but kept 
in yards with sheds open on one side to re- 



treat to when they chose j and he contend* 
that they are the poor rather than the wealthy 
man s Btock, inasmuch as they give more 
milk and heef for the food consumed, than 
can ever be realized from a herd of nativei. 
His herd consists now of aboat forty ia all, 
and to any one desirous of purchaaing, we 
can only say they will find here a go(^ se- 
lection at fair prices. 

We give another bull of Mr. Prentice'a 
breeding before concluding this article, in 
consequence of seeing him on board Steam- 
boat last summer on his way to Ohio. 
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He was sold to Mr. Sandford Howard, of 
Zanesville, and took the first premium at 
the Fait held there last fall. Mr. Prentice 
has also sold stotk into Maaiachusetls and 
elsewhere, which we understand is much 
liked. We shall probably come across them 
in our future rambles, nnd if so, we shall 
then hope to transfer them and their doings, 
to some future number of this poper. 

STLK IN OUR STATE PRISONS. 
We learn from the Supplementary Report 
of the ogenl of the State Prison, at Auburn, 
that the manuTaeture of silk was commenced 
there in Hay 184<1, by the introduction of a 
single tkrowing mill. Since this it has been 



gradually increasing, and there are now i» 
the prison, twelve throwing mills, with nxtV' 
four spindles each, twelve bobbing wheeb, 
twelve slalionaty wire swifts, eieht pair* of 
horixontal Bwift;, one drying tbgk, two quill- 
ing mills and apparatus, one set of reeling 
pins, ten 72 inch reels, twelve 44 inch reels, 
one band maker, a dye-bouae with kettlea, 
Sec, &c. The machinery is moved by steam 
power, and forty convicts are now employed 
in tlie businrss ; .and the returns for their 
labor show as great a profit as any other of 
the mechanical departments. 

The sewing silk produced here is anperior 
to anything imported, in strength, BOttneai, 
and color. The agent hu pnnhaaed from 
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May 184.1, to February 1843, 1052 lbs. reeled 
silk, at a cost of $5,126, and 984 bushels 
cocoons, costing $3,290. 

The above facts will show that the manu- 
facture of silk is a promising business in this 
State, and when we consider that most of 
the convicts employed in it had no previous 
experience, that much of the machinery in 
use is bungling and imperfect ; besides other 
disadvantages which we could mention ; the 
only wonder is, that it has succeeded at all, 
and we think the agent, Mr. Polhemus, de- 
serves much credit for introducing and car- 
rying it on so successfully. 
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HABBORING AROUND THE ROOTS OF FRUIT 
TREES IN WINTER. 

Before the ground is frozen in the fall, 
scrape away the loose mould from the trunk 
and supply its place with lime and ashes — 
mice and moles will not come to disturb the 
bark and burrow among the roots, when so 
strongly protected with alkalies ; and the in- 
sects and their larvae will be effectually ex- 
terminated by the contact, and the tree and 
its fruits will be saved from their destructive 
ravages the following season. The value of 
this application as a manure for the tree will 
abundantly remunerate the trouble and ex- 
pense. ^__ 

MANAGEMENT OF CALVES. 

Have as many calf bows made in winter as 
you expect to have calves in the spring; 
hickory is the best wood for these ; split it out 
and whittle or shave it down to the size of a 
whip-stock, leave a knob on one end, and 
cut in a notch at the other end. The ave- 
rage length before bending, should be from 
18 to 28 inches, according to size and age 
of the calf. The cap to go over the ends of 
the bow has a hole } of an inch at one end, 
and a hole the same size 2 inches from the 
other end. An inch from this hole towards 
the end, bore a half-inch hole, and cut a mor- 
tice of half an inch from one to the other, 
so that when the bow is put into the three- 

rirter inch hole to the neck it springs back 
ottgh to the end of the mortise and re- 
mains stationary until removed. 

For ties we would recommend light trace 
chains, with a small ring at one end large 
enough for the bow to pass through, and a fix- 
tare at the other end to fasten it to the calf *s 
trough or manger, with a swivel to keep the 
ealf from twisting up the chain, which any 
eommon bkcksmith can make and put in. 
These bows will last for many years as we 



can testify from our own experience, and can 
always be had ready whenever there is a new 
calf dropped. The advantages of tying up 
calves in a calf house until weaned, is to 
halter-break and make them perfectly tame 
and docile, so that they never forget it ; ic 
also accustoms them to eat at an early age. 
Hay, or new mown grass, roots, oats, shorts, 
or Indian meal, are usually much cheaper food 
than milk, it can consequently be saved for fami- 
ly use by substituting these kinds of feed, and 
the calf be pushed forward with about the 
same rapidityl Water is essential once a 
day, notwithstanding the calf may have milk 
morning and evening. It is important to 
keep the calves out of the scorching sun and 
away from the tormenting flies and wood- 
ticks in summer; and from pelting storms 
and cold at other seasons of the year. By 
keeping them well bedded with straw and 
throwing it out under a cover, such as may 
be made cheaply from loose boards laid upon 
poles in crotches, and mixing muck, sods, or 
road scrapings with it, a good pile of rich 
manure may be made in a few months from 
this source alone. 



FARMERS SHOULD NEVER RUN IN DEBT. 

As a general rule they should not incur 
any debt. The exceptions^ they will be ready 
enough to find out themselves, and we leave 
them to their own ingenuity, and content 
burselves with giving three reasons for the 
rule : — 

1st. There is a want of economy in the practice. 
No man can afford to sell as cheap for credit 
as cash, for besides the insecurity that attach- 
es to all claims, against even the best man, 
the trouble and expense of keeping accounts, 
and collecting debts, are an additional charge 
on the article purchased, which the seller is 
sure to estimate in settling the price of his 
property. 

2d. It b^ets habOs of extravagance. When 
a person has property under his exclusive 
control, which according to the customary 
usage of the world, is called his, however 
much he may be indebted for it, he is inseju- 
sibiy led to act with it, as if he were under 
no obligation to use any exertion for pro- 
viding the means of repayment. 

3d. It is attended with great risk. An hon- 
est reasonable debt in the estimation of a 
high-minded, honorable man, is a mortgage 
not only on the property he already possess- 
es, but on all he ever expects to own, as well 
as his future exertions in life. How incon- 
siderate then, for one who already has some- 
thing he can call his own, to in«ar an obli* 
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gatioD, which sieknese, misfortunes, or un- 
looked for changes, may place it out of his 
power to meet ; subjecting his other proper- 
ty to the risk of loss for the payment of this, 
and perhaps leaving him, after all is gone, a 
prey to remediless anxiety and care. 



SAVfi YOUa DBER BONES. 

We were in a shoe shop a day or two 
since, and noticed a large, gracefully-shaped 
bone, as clear, smooth, and dense almost as 
ivory, which was used for wedging out shoes 
when on the last; on inquiring we found it 
was from the lower hind leg- bone of a deer. 
This is split from the pastern joint, which 
forms the knob or handle, as far up as re- 
quired towards the gambril joint, and the up- 
per end is dressed down, and this small arti- 
cle made in an hour, from what is usually 
thrown away as useless, is worth from 25 to 
50 cents, and as each leg furnishes two, the 
hind legs of a deer are worth from 1 to #2 
eash. We believe all the leg bones are valu- 
able, though perhaps not equally so. The 
horns are always in demand. The aggregate 
of such savings may add thousands to the 
wealth of the country, and greatly to its 
comforts. 

IicPROYEB Culture op Cotton. 

Under this head Dr. N. B. Cloud of Ala- 
bama, is writing a series of articles for the 
Albany Cultivator, detailing what he terms 
an improved system of cultivating cotton. 
By this he says he obtained a crop of 5,989 
lbs. to the acre, and thinks it possible he may 
be able eventually to double even this enor- 
mous yield. His system may be stated in a 
few words. 

1st. To let the land lie in fallow the year 
previous to planting. 

2. To manure as highly as four to five 
hundred bushels of rich compost to the acre, 
and this manure he contends nmy be made 
upon every plantation, at a cost of not over 
two cents per bushel, by keeping stock and 
saving all litter, and mixing with it plenty of 
muck or marl, according to the most ap- 
proved Northern methods. 

3d. In preparing his land, he first runs ofT 
his rows with a scooter plow three feet apart, 
and then cross-plows these live feet apart 
with a shovel plow, planting the seed at eve- 
ry cross of the furrows, and thus gets 2,940 
hills on each acre. 

4th. He uses improved seed, which previ- 
ous to planting, he rolls in leeched ashes or 
•aad^ or in a compound of two parts of ashes 



to one of common salt, made moist with wa- 
ter, and then drops eight to ten in each hill, 
and covers with a light hoe. 

5th. Soon after coming up he mns scooter 
and shovel plows down the rows. The hoe 
hands subsequently follow and thin out the 
cotton to two good stalks in each hill. By 
this method bar-shearing, scraping, and ehojp- 
ping out are saved, and the ^ter culture is 
done by a kind of horse-hoe called a sweep. 

Fig. 39. 

This instrument is thus described : — 

<* It is easily made by any blaekamitb, by laying the 
wings a b and a e upon the point of a scooter d in the 
form of an isoseles triangle, which is fastened upon the 
chip of a shovel plow stock, by a heel pin, in the same 
manner you would a shovel. From the tip of the wing 
b to that of c, it should be 2 feet, fonning a kind of 
horae-hoe, by which a row is swept out at three furrowiy 
This should be so curved and graduated upon the stock 
as not to go into the soil deeper than 1 inch, and as 
much less as possible, to enable it to cut the young 
grass and weeds that may be springing up. The great 
and singular advantages of the sweep over all instru- 
ments of the plow, harrow, or hoe kind that I have ever 
used, are these — that it will kill a greater quantity of 
grass and weeds in a given time, and do Usi injury to 
ih$ surface roaia of the plant, «o tt$eiUial to its jirogrets- 
ifft prosperity. The hoe hands following this instm- 
ment, thin the cotton to a stand, one ticUk in a place, 
and draw up a small quantity of soil to the standing 
plant." 

We are unable to speak as to the probabi- 
lity of obtaining as large crops as Dr. Cloud's 
on the average of soils in Alabama, although 
from the description he gives of his land— 
^^ forked leaf, black-jack, pine barren, a deep, 
porons, sandy superstratum, lying upon a 
tolerably good clay, at a distance of 2 to 3 
feet below the surface ;" one might infer that 
it was anything but rich. We can only add, 
that instead of a naked fallow, we should 
prefer a rotation of two years in grass with 
stock to feed it off; and then one or two 
years as the land would bear it, of cotton 
cropping. Sheep would be the best and moat 
profitable stock for the southern plantere. 
We calculate here that the increase of the 
flock nearly pays all expenses, so that the 
wool is clear gain, after deducting the inte- 
rest on first cost of the animals. W'hat then 
would be the profit of growing wool at the 
south, where the animals will get a good liv- 
ing in the open fields throughout the yearl 
Choice Merino wool clean washed is now 
worth in this market 30 cents per lb., could 
it not be produced at the south for 15 cents 1 
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If 80, after deducting all charges of market- 
ing, it would leave the planter a handsome 
profit. No sort of stock will renovate lands 
80 cheaply and quickly as sheep. 

Kev^rt of the Committee en Stock at tli« K. ¥. S. Ac. 
Soc. , Me etlne, Sept. ISlHy of Cloucs V., VI., Vlf. 
andTm. 

The Committee of the « N. Y. Slate Agricultural 
Goeiety*' on Cows, Heifers, and Heifer Calves, eom- 
prisiog daaaes V., VI., VII. and VIII., respectfuUy re- 
port: 

That they have attended to the duties of their ap- 
pointment, in which tliey experienced the embarrass- 
ment nsual on such occasions, from finding the animals 
nnmeroQS, while the premiums were few, — but adopt- 
ing the rule that a majority in number of the commit- 
tee, should, of course, be decisive in all cases, they ar- 
rived at the following results. 

In Class v., the Society's 1st premium was given to 

Mr. Sherwood's Durham Shorl-hom 

cow, 8teUa, 
•« « the 2d premium to Mr. Prentice's cow, 

Daisy, 
M ^ the 3d premium to Major Dill's cow Ga- 
zelle. 
« « the diploma to Mr. Sherwood's cow, 

Pansy* 
In Class VI., the 1st premium to Major Dill's heifer, 

Hebe, (a capital animal.) 
•* ** the 2d premium to Mr. Prentice's heifer, 

Sally. 
<< *< the 3d premium to Mr. Prentice's heifer, 

Caroline, 
In Class VII., the 1st premium to Mr. Sherwood's heifer. 

Noma. 
« « the 2d premium to Mr. Prentice's heifer, 

Charlotte. 

Your committee saw no other animal in this class, 
which they deemed, on the whole, worthy of being 
honored by the Society's diploma, which was accord- 
ingly withheld. 

In Class VIU., the Ist premium was awarded to Mr. 

Prentice's heifer calf, Nell. 

'* " the 2d premium to Mr. Prentice's white 
heifer calf. Duchess, (by Fair/ax.) 

** « the diploma to Mr. George Vail's heifer 
calf, (got by his imported bnll Wel- 
lington.) 

Tonr Committee found it no easy matter to decide 
among so many/a^ calves as were shown in class VIII., 
their respective merits and faults being alike covered 
and hidden by flesh, so much so, that they were really 
better adapted for the inspection of a committee of 
kutdytr* than of breeders. The practice, now too com- 
mon, of fattening breeding animals for exhibition, is 
not only wholly without utility, but is so bad and inju- 
rious in every point of view, that it ought to be dis- 
floontenaneed. 

It will not fail to be noticed that all the foregoing 
premiums are given to animals of the valuable breed 
known as ^' Durham short-horns," against which kind 
there was, on this occasion, no other breed shown in 
competition, except Herefords, of which there was a 
beautiAil and very creditable exhibition, consisting of 
a portion of the herd of Messrs. Corning and Sotham, 
some individuals of which, this committee would highly 
commend, especially as being good specimens of that 
Important quality good handling, always essential to ex- 
cellence. 

Tonr Committee, (of which a portion, if not a majo- 



rity, is composed of what might be called Short- horn 
men, either by preference or by interest, as Short-horn 
breeders,) from motives of delicacy, not to say genero- 
sity, did not deem themselves called on to decide be- 
tween these two rival breeds, and against the Here- 
fords, which would have been for the most part and 
in effect, their decision, if made on this occasion. In 
England, the home of both breeds, where beef is llie 
Jirst and almost the ruling consideration, the Here- 
fords. as a breed, it is well known, have long maintain- 
ed a sharp and often successful competition with the 
Short-horns, Cor feeding purposes, especially as a graz- 
ing stock ; while it is claimed, and now generally con- 
conceded, by well-informed, dispassionate persons in 
England, that the tcell-hred Short-horns have the merit 
of earlier maturity, and are also entitled to the prefer- 
ence for stall-feeding, and more especially and decided- 
ly so, for dairy purposes, in which the Short-horns and 
their crosses are believed to excel all other breeds, and 
that the pure bred males of this breed are capable of 
improving all other breeds of cattle ; certainly a most 
important consideration, and especially so in this and 
all the northern portion of the United States. It is on- 
derstood that the Herefords have not yet been suffi- 
ciently tried in this country, as milkers, in the absence 
of which there seems to prevail at present an unfavor- 
able impression of them as dairy stock; which impres- 
sion, it is to be hoped, may soon be done away, if, as 
their friends claim, the Herefords are really a superior 
milking breed. Some of their crassss with native stock, 
now exhibiting in Massachusetts, descended from an 
importation of Herefords made many years since by 
Admiral Coffin, are understood to have proved excel- 
lent milkers. It is, besides, claimed for the Herefords, 
that they will make good working cattle, being strong 
and active, which is not doubted. It is also conceded 
that the quality of the Hereford beef is excellent. 
Therefore, taking no more than a fair view of their 
cose, the Herefords musi, in all probability, prove a 
highly valuable stock in those portions of this country 
where Uie grazing of cattle for beef is the primary ob- 
ject. Under these circumstances, your committee 
would ask, in behalf of the newly imported Herefords, 
tifair chance, and that they be allowed (ader coming 
from on ship-board) to get well upon their feet, before 
they " enter the lists" against the now well-establish- 
ed Short-horns. If the Herefords are cherished and 
encouraged for a time, it is to be hoped that the now 
favorite Durhams may, by-and-by, in future competi- 
tion, find in them <' foemen worthy of their steel.*' 

In view of the foregoing considerations, your com- 
mittee would respectfully beg leave to recommend that 
extra premiums be awarded to the Herefords, as fol- 
lows: 

To Mr. Sotham's cow. Matchless, fifteen dollars. 

'< « " Martha, ten dollars. 

And a diploma to his heifer Maria. 

If the Herefords were distributed in more hands, so 
as to give room for competition among themselves, 
your committee would susr^est the expediency of here- 
after offerin*; premiums for them, distinct from other 
breeds. Alfio for North Devont, a hii^hly useful and 
most valuable breed, especially on light soils and in 
hilly districts of country. 

Your committee cannot, in justice, close their report 
without remarking on the great vnini of order toA geed 
arrangement in the show-yard, of the classes of stock 
which they were called to examine, by which the loss 
of much time was caused to the committee, and their 
labor greatly and needlessly increased. The giving of 
so many classes, and of totally distinct breeds, to one 
and the same committee, (the show of animals in each 
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dats being numerous,) put more duty on this commit- 
tee than they could thoroughly peiform within the al- 
lotted time; added to which, they were annoyed and 
impeded in the execution of their task, by the crowd of 
spectators following and pressing on them during the 
examination of the animals, — and finally, considerable 
of the stock was remooei before the committee could 
complete their duty of inspection and review, which 
fact roust be taken in explanation of the omission to 
award the Society's diploma in Class VI. The want 
of information as to how the animals had been fed ; 
also as to the milking qualities of the cows, and occa- 
sioBolly the pedigree, was much felt by the committee, 
who, in the absence of this needed information, were 
in many instances, left to grope their way in the dark, 
to a decision, of course in some cases not wholly satis- 
factory even to themselves. Nor did they find persons 
in attendance, to lead out the animals for a more full 
and carefbl examinatum, especially as to their style of 
carriage or movement, which, it is needless to remark, 
is, as well as form and handling, an essential element 
ofanyintelligent opinion or critical decision on their 
merits. 

These difiiculties and evils are worthy of attention 
and reform, and admit of an easy remedy in the future 
exhibitions of the Society. In the meantime they must 
serve as an explanation of the possible omission of 
your committee to notice, duly, some Tew of the ani- 
mals shown. 
All which is respeetfally submitted. 

David C. Collins,' 

J. 8. Hitchcock, 

w. k. townsend, 

Charles Buoom, 

R. L. AixEK. 
Jlbany, Sept. 29, 1842. 
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NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

The New Genesee Fabmeh.— The January No. is 
at hand, which we find an enlarged quarto of 16 pages, 
neat type and paper, and well filled with matter, inte- 
resting and instructive to the agriculturist. It is pub- 
lished at Rochester, this State, by Crossman and Shep- 
ard, and edited by Henry Colman, Esq. The price has 
been raised from fifty cents to one dollar a year, and 
cheap enough it is too, at that. Indeed a dollar is so 
trifling a sum, that we are perfectly surprised that any 
one should desire an agricultural paper for less than 
this amount ; for as certain as any justice is done to 
the work, the publishers must lose money at it. 

Tennessee Aoricultukist. — No. i, for Jnnuarj', 
of the 4th vol. is now out. This has always been a 
favorite with us, as our communications formerly to its 
columns will testify. It is issued monthly, in 24 quarto 
pages, and its price is now reduced to One dollar a year, 
which will no doubt greatly increase its circulation at 
the south-west, and add to its usefulness. One of its 
editors, Mr. Fanning, proposes opening a school for 
twelve pupils, at Ms own residence, 5 miles from Kash- 
ville, where, to the usual branches of intellectual and 
moral culture, he will add stock-breed iug and tiieoreti- 
cal and practical agriculture. To attain these ends, a 
ftw Jiours each day will be spent in the garden and on 
the farm. These last branches are almost entirely a 
new feature in education in this country, and have 
hitherto been entirely overlooked ; but we believe the 
day is not distant when a great public change will take 
place in regard to these matters, and that theoretical 
and practical agriculture, and stock breeding, will be 



among the hidUjtermblc departments of the higher 
classes of all good schools oat of our large cities. We 
wish Mr. Fannin;; ever}- success in this j ioncer branch 
of education. His terms are moderate — $100 per an- 
num — for instruction, board, and lodging. 

The Northern Light, devoted to free discussidn, 
and to the diilusion of useful knowledge, miscellaoeous 
literature, and general intelligence, yublish^ monthly, 
at No. 20 Market street, Albany, 16 pages, quarto, 
price One dollar a year, edited by John A. I)ix, and 
assisted by an association of gentlemen. We are just 
in receipt of the 9 Nos. of Vol. 2, of this excellent pe- 
riodical. Its papers, generally, are of a high order, 
and as agriculture is among its themes, we commend 
it to the public. The price is so low that we think no 
one can refuse to subscribe. 

The Farmers' Register, new series. Edited by 
Thomas S. Pleasants, and published monthly at Peters- 
burg, Virginia, at Five Dollars a year in ad\ance, 
64 pages, double Royal Octavo columns. It will be 
seen by the above, that this sterling agricultural peri- 
odical has changed hands, and that Edmund Ruffin, 
Esq., its hitherto able and indefatigable editor, retires. 

We deeply regret this, but understand that Mr. Ruf- 
fin's services will not be lost to the aerricaltural com- 
munity by this step, as the state of Soiith Carolina has 
appointed him as their Agricultural Surveyor, an office 
that his talents and acquirements peculiarly fit bim 
to fill ably and well. We have always entertained a 
very high opinion of Mr. RufiSn, ever since we read 
his "Essay on Calcareous Manures," a work of which 
it was remarked to us by a dislinguished gentleman in 
Kentucky, " had staid emigration, in a great measure, 
from Virginia, and revolutionised its system of agricul- 
ture on the tide waters." This is high praise, yet we 
have no doubt it is justly merited. 

We have had time to read but a few of the articles 
of the January No., issued by Mr. Pleasants, but those 
speak well of his ability in his new vocation. We ten- 
der him our best wishes of success. 

The Albany Cultivator. — ^This valuable paper 
entered on its 10th Vol. in January, and the two first 
Nos. at hand are filled with its accustomed able, varied, 
and useful matter. The January No. has a fine laiire 
portrait on a distinct quarto sheet, of Mr. Prentice's 
Fairfax, for some accbunt of whom, see our February 
No. The Cultivator has been so long and favorably 
known by the public, that it requires no praise of ours. 
Previous* to commencing this paper, it was the one to 
which we were in the habit of contributing most. It 
is issued monthly at Albany, this State, in a large 
quarto form of 16 pages, and is embellished with nume- 
rous engraving, at One Dollar a year. Messrs Gay- 
lord and Tucker, editors. 

The Boston Cultivator. — Otis Brewer, publisher, 
91 Washinsjton street, a weekly folio, of 8 pages, de» 
voted to agriculture and miscellaneous news, price Two 
Dollars a year, in advance. We are in receipt of the 
first Nos. of this excellent paper, for vol 5th, and think 
well of them, and not the less, perhaps, on account of 
the editor being an enlightened Durham man. He 
seems to have some fancy for choice animals, and each 
No. of his paper gives excellent portraits of them. 

The Boston Traveler, in large newspaper form, it 
published semi-weekly at Four Dollars a year, ia ad- 
vance, by R. L. Porter & Co., 47 Court street. By 
the 6th No. at hand, we perceive that Mr. H. C. Mer« 
riam, the late spirited editor of the Cultivator, has be* 
come the presiding genius over the Traveler's columns* 
The Agricultural Meetings at the State House, art 
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ptrtiealarly well reported in the Traveler, and its con- 
tents otherwise are varied and interesting. 

The Mains Fammzr and Mechanics' Adyocatz, 
has entered upon its 2d vol., of a new series. This is 
in large newspaper form, and to agricalture and me- 
ehanics, it unites mlscellaneons news. It is published 
weekly by William Noyes, at Two Dollars a year, pay- 
able in advance. Dr. £. Holmes, editor, and is one of 
the best and most spirited papers of the kind, with 
which we exchange. 

The Southebn Plantsb, published monthly at 
Biehmond, Virginia, edited by C. T. Botts and L. M. 
Burfoot, at One Dollar a year, in advance, 24 pages 
double columns, Royal octavo, embellished with en- 
gravings. This excellent paper with its handsome 
cover, is got up in rather neater style than any other 
agricultural publication at the south, and we are glad 
to seQ it entering upon its 3d vol. with so much 
success. We should suppose its price would en- 
sure it a large circulation, but in addition to this, it is 
'well filled with good practical original and selected 
matter. 

Another Southeen Planter is just started at Au* 
^usta, Georgia, at the same price as the above, but we 
anderstand that the editors did not know that the Old 
Virginian had taken the field before them, or they 
vrould not have come in thus unceremoniously for his 
.ognomen. It is the intention of Messrs. Jones to 
rhange the name in the 2d No. which, when we receive, 
jre shall announce in due form. We don't know but 
Messrs. Botts and Burfoot will begin to suspect that 
there is a conspiracy on foot to drive them ofi the field, 
since this is the second time that their name is as- 
sumed. It is doubtless somewhat provoking, but we 
could not resist a smile, when we first unbagged this 
third Drooiio. We hope all new comers will be kind 
enough to let us alone. 

Central New York Farmer.— The 2d vol. of this 
paper comes out in an enlarged size, having assumed 
the quarto form. It is a monthly of 16 pages, embel- 
lished with engravings, published at Rome, this state, 
at Fifty Cents a year, and is edited by Messrs. John- 
ston & Comstock. This paper is eminently practical, 
and calculated to do great good among our farmers. 
We have but one objection to it, and that is the price, 
it ought to be as high as One Dollar, to afiford its pro- 
prietor a fair remuneration. We know, however, that 
there are many who will take a fifty cent paper, who 
who would not subscribe for a dollar one, and perhaps 
it is no more than right that the views of such persons 
should be met, if they can be consistently. 

The British American Cultivator. — This also 
has entered upon its 2d vol., is a quarto of 16 pages, 
published monthly, by W. G. Edmunson, at Toronto, 
Upper Canada, at One Dollar a year, edited by Wm. 
Evans, and a capital periodical it is too, and of a high 
tone, and well calculated to improve the farming com- 
munity where it is published. We hope that every 
emigrant who comes into that fine province, will be a 
subscriber to the Cultivator, for a most excellent man- 
ual he will find it, in a land whose crops, and climate, 
and system of agriculture, are so difierent from that 
of Great Britain. 

The Colonial Farmer. — This is an octavo with 
wide double columns of 8 pages, published monthly, by 
R. Nugent, at Halifax, Nova Scotia, at Five Shillings 
a year, ani is edited by Titus Smith. We are in re- 
cUkt of No. 1, of the 2d vol. of the Farmer, and we 



perceive that it is pushing ahead in the true spirit. Its 
original and selected matter is capital. 

Our readers will perceive by the above notices, that 
the agricultural periodicals of the coniftry are deter- 
mined to persevere in ^eir praiseworthy dObrts to ex- 
alt and instruct the fanning community, and it will be 
a burning shame if they are not well supported. If 
one-hundredth part of the money now spent in rabid 
politics and sentimental nonsense, which injure and de- 
base the mind rather than do it any good, was turned to 
the support of agriculture, it would prove a great bless- 
ing to our country. The above are such papers only 
as have commenced or continued their career since 
January. All new volumes or new papers for the en- 
suing year, will be noticed by us in the same fuU and 
liberal manner as fast as conmienced, and may they aU 
live and fiourish— enlighten and instruct that worthy 
class of people, fbr which they are especially desigiied. 

A PoptrLAR TkEAnsB ON Veostablb Phtsioloot^ 
published under the auspices of the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Popular Instruction, with numerous cuts^ 
301 pages, octavo. From the cursory perusal given 
to this, we think it all its title indicates, and the 
best work for the general reader on the subject of 
Vegetable Physiology, that we have yet met, and as 
such, we recommend it to the public. 

A Popular TREATitB on Agricultttral Chemis- 
trv, intended for the use of the practical farmer, by 
Charles Squarry, 164 pages, octavo. We have shown 
our opinion of this work, by frequently quoting from it 
in the back numbers of this paper, and it may be sufil- 
cient for us to add here, that we think it one of the 
most valuaUe re-publications from the English press 
lately issued. It has the merit also, of b^ng written 
in as plain and familiar a style as it is possible to treat 
such subjects. The two works above are published 
by Lea Sl Blanchard, Philadelphia. 

The Bible in Spain, by the Rev. George Bor- 
row. — ^We are greatly mistaken if this work does not 
have a large sale, for it is the most original, pictu- 
resque, and deeply absorbing book of travels which we 
have read for many years. We had marked some ex- 
tracts on Spanish stock and agriculture for insertion, 
but they are crowded out for want of space. We are 
favored by two editions of this work. One beautifully 
got up, of 232 pages. Royal octavo, double columns, 
price Fifty Cents, by Saxton &. Miles, 205 Broad- 
way; and another of IJO pages, by J. Winchester, 
30 Ann street, in form of an extra New World, price 
Twenty-five Cents. The public must be lastidious 
not to be well suited with either of these handsome 
editions of the popular Mr. Borrow. 



EUROPBAN AORICDLTURAL TOUR AND STmYET. 

Several gentlemen interested in the advancement of 
ngricultural science and improvement, and of nural ed- 
ucation, have proposed to Mr. Henry Colman, late 
Commissioner of Agricultural Survey of Massachusetts, 
to visit Europe for these objects. The plan is for him 
to spend a year in Ensriand, in the examination of the 
Husbandry and Rural Economy of that country; and a 
year on the continent, in the examination of French, 
Flemish, Swiss, and German Husbandry, and especially 
the Agricultural or Manual Labor Schools and the Ex- 
perimental Farms. 

It is thought that sueh an examination, as yet never 
undertaken by an American, might, if well conducted, 
essentially conduce to the advancement of agricultural 
knowledge and improvement in this country, and es- 
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pecially scire the caase of rural and practical edaca- 
tion, which is now exciting great interest throughout 
the United States. The general plan of the sun'ey will 
conform to Mr. Colman's Survey of the Agriculture of 
Massachusetts. 

It is proposed to publish his reports in successive num- 
bers. The first number is expected to appear by the 
Iftt of January, 1844, and sooner if practicable. The 
lest of the numbers will follow in convenieat succes- 
sion, at intervals of two or three months. 

The whole work will be comprised in eight, or at 
most ten numbers, of at least 100 pages each, hand- 
somely printed in an octavo form, stitched and covered, 
and embellished with all necessary and useful drawings 
and engravings, title pages and index. 

The cost will be 50 cents each number to subscribers. 
Gentlemen who subscribe are understood as subscrib- 
ing for the whole work. 

As the enterprise involves of necessity a large ex- 
pense, it is expected that one dollar per copy wiU be 
paid on subscribing ; oi otherwise, one dollar on the 
delivery of the first number ; one on tlie delivery of the 
second number ; one on the delivery of the fiAh num- 
ber; one on the delivery of the seventh number; and 
one on the delivery of the ninth number, should the 
work be extended to ten numbers. 

iD* The subscriber has already the promise from 
many friends, of letters of introduction to their friends 
in England or on the Continent ; and he begs leave to 
say, that he shall feel himself particularly honored and 
obliged by any letters of introduction to any gentleman 
who would welcome his mission or in any way assist 
its objects, or otherwise render him any office of civi- 
lity or kindness. His objects being wholly public, he 
will anxiously avail himself of every advantage and 
facility of intercourse and observation with intelligent 
and respectable persons abroad. 

Henht Colman. 

Rochutery January 2, 1843. 



AoaicuLTUBAL Sqcietiss. 

jSfomal Fair of the Planter's Club at Hancock, — We 
observe, from the Georgia Journal, that this spirited 
society held its annual meeting at Sparta, on the 4th 
of Nov. The first articles exhibited for premiums 
were by the ladies, more than twenty of whom we find 
among the competitors. Mr. Thomas Neal took the 
first premium on horses, and Col. John Bonner receiv- 
ed those on stvine, and a Durham bulL The fiist prize 
boar was Rip Vanwinkle, bred by Mr. C. N. Bement, 
of Albany, and the same that took the first premium at 
our own State show at Syracuse, Sept., 1841. The 
first prize for sowfi was divided between Nonsuch, bred 
by Mr. Bement, and the Flower of Orange, bred by 
Messrs. A. & G. Brentnall, of Orange co., this State. 
Mr. Grimes took the first premium on Durham cows, 
and Capt. R. S. Hard wick on South Down sheep. 
These were purcliased of Mr. Bement. The address 
was by Judge Gamett Andrews, and is one of the best 
we have reoid this season. We make two extracts, 
one upon the utility of " book farming," and another 
on the advantages of agricultural associations. 

''For my own part, I have accidentally picked up 
aome scraps of book farming, which have been as use- 
ful as any other knowledge acquired from the some 
source, with so little trouble. By this means I learned 
that the sap atcended in the icoodL, became elaborated in 
the leaves and descended in ike bark of the tree. This 
knowledge enabled me to correct some very fatal errors 
in budding fruit trees. It explains to us why com is 



so seriously injured by topping before entirely npe. 
Until I received the knowledge from books, / had lott 
one half the qood effect of my manure by keeping it ofi 
the field until after it had fermeyited or rotted, accord- 
ing to the advice of old practical farmer* who held in 
contempt all book farming, 

** I think our club is taking one step towards this 
consummation, so devoutly to be wished. Its tenden- 
cy is to give our citizens some other excitement, some 
other pleasure, more substantial, rational, and patri- 
otic, than have ever been accorded to political ambi- 
tion. The time is coming, nay, now is, when the 
names of such men as Sir John Sinclair, Sprengel, Ar- 
thur Young, Chuplal, Leibeg, Buel,and Gamett, shall 
stand above those of warriors and statesmen. Thou- 
sands yet unborn shall rise up and call them blessed. 
We look, and well may we look, to our husbandmen 
for the cultivation of a high moral sense, whose fruits 
shall redound to the honor and glory of our country. 
We are, perhaps, nine-tenths of the population, and 
what we teiU we can do. How vast then the responsi- 
bility that we will correctly !" 

Geological Survev. — We see that the lower House 
in Arkansas, has passed a bill authorizing a geological 
survey of the State. We tmst that it will become a 
law, for nothing can be more beneficial to our country 
than such surveys ; and they have never failed, we be- 
lieve, in discovering treasures before unknown or 
scarcely dreamed of. 

SvpERion Seedltng Grape. — ^The Worcester Spy 
says, that a gentleman in the vicinity has raised ^ 
new seedling grape, probably a hybrid between the 
Sweet-water and Isabella. Its qualities resemble the 
Swect-water, being tender, sweet, and juicy, without 
any hard pulp abont the seeds. It is a good l»earer, and 
stands the climate of Massachusetts well. Its fruit ri- 
pened six weeks earlier than the Isabella, and continued 
on the vines till November. We should be obliged to the 
editor of the Spy if he could procure us some cuttings. 



RURAL ARCHITECTURK. 

We arc rejoiced to see in the Ticinity of 
this city, and especially upon the banka of 
the Hudson river, that a new style of archi- 
tecture within the past few years has been 
gradually coming into vogue. Our citizens 
and farmers are just beginning to learn, that 
shingle palaces, and Greek temples in wood, 
with pillars like a crane's legs, supporting a 
portico something like the head of a huge 
catipult, are neither comfortable nor in good 
taste 'j and now they are looking about a lit- 
tle, to ascertain what they can substitute for 
them. For our own part, we know nothing 
equal to Eenglish cottages, in the Gothic, 
Tudor, and Orn6 styles. There is something 
so quiet and home-like — so rural and varieS 
— so picturesque and truly comfortable in 
them, that it has been a perfect wonder, con- 
sidering our English origin, that they have 
not taken precedence in American architect- 
ure, from the first settlement of the country.. 
Yet instead of this, they have been almost 
entirely rejected, and the smart Jonathan, 
when he became of age and set up for him- 
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■elf, would hare none of what he tenned the 
" homelineaa of his sire," and sought out 
othei inventions more coneonant to hiii am- 
bilious fancy for display. But he has got 
older now, and as he begins to rejoice in the 
more eednte appellation of Uncle Sam, we 
think he is crowing wiser, and caring less 
for tinsel and show, and more for nn appro- 
priate fitness of things and substantial com- 
fort. 



It is our purpose hereafter, to give sketch- 
es occasionally in this work, of such build- 
ings as we think most appropriate for the 
farmer, and as au example of one of the more 
humble kind, we here introduce the cottage 
of Elstow, where the celebrated author of 
Pilgrim's Progress, John Bunyan, was bom, 
and to add to the interest of the engraving, 
we subjoin a fnc simile of his hand writing 
and signature. 



Cottage of John Bdnyan. — (Fig. 40.) 



Chiroorafbt of Johk Bdntan. 



Adtogsaph op John Bunvjn. 

JHNs BVI^ 

For these rare engravings we ace indebted I that this cottage was Bunyan's, we should 
I J the same gentleman, the Rev J.O.Choules, linvc t^et it down at once as the home of 
who furnished us wiili the curious work of llie author of the " Foore Bookes of Hns- 
Barnabe Googo, Esq,, whom we took the bandrje." For see what a sequestered re- 
libeity of introducing to our reailers in the I treat it is, and how charmingly embowered 
October and November Nob. of our paper,! in trees. Thei^e are the places to talk upon 
and we declare, had we not been informed, 1 farming, and we will venture to say, that had 
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not an odious tyraDny dragged Bunyan away 
from this ancient spot, instead of writing a 
" Pilgrim's Progress," oe would have given 
ti* a work almost as immortal on Husbandry ; 
for how often rural subjects and images 
abound in this singular production. We 
hear tallc of flocks and herds, gardens and 
flowers, fields of wheat and corn, ground 
well sowed and tilled, muck and manure ; 
and as we wander on we are carried over 
By-path meadow, cross the valley of Humili- 
ation, wade through the slough of Despond, 
rest in an arbor on the hill of Difficulty, and 
after the still more fatiguing ascent of the 
Delectable Mountains, are regaled in orch- 
ards and vineyards, and sip at the coolest 
and most delightful of fountains. Yes, we 
repeat, if John Bunyan had not been a 

Treacher and author, he certainly must have 
econae a farmer. 



^rtofiial ^Correspondence. 



EUB-SOIL PLOWS. 



in England we devoted 
! ciiamination of sub-soil 



^ 9M 

plows, but all we saw there we thought en- 
tirely too expensive, and so heavy that it re- 
quited from three to four pair of stronr 
horses to move them. This we knew would 
never answer with American farmers, and 
since our return we have suggested several 
models to our mechanics, but have never 
been able to get anything promising to com- 
bine cheapness, strength, and goodwork so 
efl^ectually, as the sketch which Mr. Cornell 
was so obliging as to make for us one day as 
he called at our office, on his way south from 
Ithica. 

As to Bamaby and Mooer's side-hill plows, 
we agree with Mr. Cornell in saying that it 
ia the very best known for this purpose, and 
we have seen it do excellent work on level 
land. We are of opinion that it will answer 
an admirable purpose in the wnshy lands of 
the south, especially in what they coll " ^on- 
zontal " plowing, and we have sent several out 
to our friends there for trial, and if they 
prove successful, we have no doubt that they 
will soon be more generally used in that 

Quarter than any other. But before intro- 
ucing Mr, Cornell's letter, we give the en* 
graving of one of the best kinds of English 



English SnB-sorL Plow. — (Fio. 41.) 

Fur Uf .^Mr^esB J>£rinUvriiC. 
Nea York, FA., 1813. 
sub-soil plows that we know of. W e copy I mebsm. A. B. t H. L. Allkh : 
it from the London New Farmers' Journal, HmiDg become satisfied of the uiaiiy of sub-soU 

of December, and believe it is a recent in- plowing, and equoJlj well satisfied that the beavj-, nn- 
T«.tion. Its eonstruction is so easily made | ^l^y^^^^^^, t^ ^^ l:^'t't:^V'^ 
out from the engraving, that we give no ex- . ,^^ American farmers, I hertwith give yon a rough 
planation of its difierent ports. In some soils skcinh of ■ sub-Eoil plow, ibat I thinli will perform the 
■ we should think this plow would work well. , offiee of loosening the sub-soil in a better manner thaa 
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wiy with which 1 »m acqu&inled. It consiste of three 
coullerssel in a beaiD, one 12 inches in advance of (he 
other, and varyin? 4 inches from a ri?ht line, tu ie seen 
brihemortieeainlhfloiiTiewonhcbeum, inlUcketch. 




eJ lo It BuUnblc depth by raisiog or lowering the whael. 
The clevis should be so arranged that tlie line oT 
draoght will be in line with ihe len siJe ol the beam, 
which will allow the |)low lo keep its place in the for. 
-ow, when the team ioUowi the furrow of Ibe Biuftce 
toil plow. The manner in which the coulters are set, 
ivill prevent clogging, itnd assist in the performance of 
he work, Bs eacli coulter has a slice of i inches only 
lo pare off or loosen, in moat soils. One pair of hones 
wonld be team enough to plow 6 or 8 inches deep, with 
iboTe plow. If you hare one team with the snr- 
soil plow working 7 inches deep, and one on the 
sub-soil plow working 8 inches, Ihis would slir the 
ground tu ihe dcpih of 15 inches. Where it is desira- 
ble to go deeper, I would plow 8, 9, or 10 inches deep 
with the surface soil plow, and the same depth with 
ilie sub-soil plow, 

The coulters are made of wrought iron, with steel 
points, and when Ibey become dull they can be taten 
out and Ebarpened by any blacksmith that can shoe a 
horse. The price of a sub-soil plow, with three teelh, 
as above, would be about $10, one with four ieetb, 
$13. While on the subject of Pkiws, permit mc lo de- 
scribe some of the peculiarities of Barnaby and Mooer's 
Plow, and explain the difficulties that attend ils intro- 



Babhabt ahd Moosa's Side Hill Plow,— (Fig. 43.) 



dnction among Ihe fanners as a level land plow ; il is 
conceded by all to be the best side hill plow ever in- 
vented, they are as follows : 

The plow having two mould boards, so arranged as 
lo act as a right or left hand plow, it necessarily fol- 
lows, lh:it one monld board must perform the ofGcc of 
a land side, while the other acts an a mould board. 
Either toouldboard is so constructed (hat a line drawn 
Ihrongh any part of it, parallel to the surface nf Ihe 
earth, is straight ; when Ihe beam, therefore, is thrown 
over to the lelt hand side of the jilow, it forms a land 
tide of the left hand mould board, and a tine drawn 
parallel to the earth (hrouirb the said land side, at any 
poiDl HS deep as it goes in the ground, say from one to 
iwo inches is a straight line, onit pnrallel with the 
beam of Ihe plow, and in line with the furrow. Put a 
line drawn at right angles with the above line, or jicr- 
peodicular with the earth through the mould board 
would be a cnrved line; conseqaenlly the land side of 
this plow is led roand on the land edge nf the furrow, 
inst^d of square and perpendicular, as is the case on the 
land iide of the common plow, and hence arises the 
difficulty that same have complained of in holding this 
plow on level land. The dtSculty is in the plowman, 
and not in the plow. The plowman ilrives to hold the 
flow upright, as he is used lo do with the comtnon 
plow, whereas, its peculiar shape inclines lo cant a Ut- 



ile to Ihe un hand, when it Ibmws Ibe furrow to Ihe 
right hand, and lo the right band when il throws the 
furrow to Ihe le(\ hand. If the plow is suffered to ran 
in a natural po.<ilion, il will be found lo be an easy 
plow to manage. In fact I have known it to run 40 
rods without holding or touching, I\ir.iing a bandBome 
furrow tlie whole distance. On a side hill there is le.^ 
inclinalioD lo cent over, as the lanil side of Ihe fieU 
in the hiehcsi, and (he furrow rolls from the i^ow with 
Ian resistance. Another dilEcully has been in pul- 
ling the plow in the bunds of Ihe farmer without being 
scoured, in which cose il is not surprising thai, afler 
trying the plow, he should condemn it, and ihrow it 
aside before the oand coal is worn oH" the castings. 
That ditficulty should be removed by the manufacturer 
in grinding Ihe castings before 1 hey have the shop. 
The above difliculties have essentially retarded the in- 
trodnclion of the plow, hot I am salisR^, from a prac- 
tical ncqnaintnnce with the best plows in use, that no 
plow has yet been invented that can compete with this 
for any length of lime, ea a plow for general use. Ill 
ease of draught and its adaptation lo every kind and 
shape of plowing, and Ihe perfect manner in which it 
performs its work, are advantages that cannel be com- 
hiaed in any other plow. 

Yoars, &c- 

E. CoklTCU^ 
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CONE'S DYNAMOMETER. 

Batavia, Jan. 24, 1843. 

. A. B. & R. L. Allen :— 
I acknowledge the receipt of the January No. of 



the Jimericau ^gricultwristy in which you have pleased I you. 

Fig 28. 



to notice an invention of mine, in a Dynamometer, 
through my friend T. C. Peters, whose name is familiar 
among the agricultural community; and as he hat 
omitted some of the minutife attending it, I send 
enclosed a drawing, which has the explanation 
on its margin, which cannot but be perfectly dear to 




Explanation. 
Let a be Dynamometer Beam, with 32 lbs. on 
weighing hook, and one lb. weight at the end of beam, 
which exactly balance each other; then hitch beam to 
plow, which call b; then draw s versus c, so as to 
draw plow d along, the force draws out index to spiral 
balance to 7 lbs., which maltiplicd by 32=224, the force 
exerted to draw plow, except 7 lbs., which -|-224s=231 
lbs., as you see the cord hitched to end of beam draws 7 
lbs., which is plain, and proves the problem, Q. E. D. 

You will see that Mr. Peters omitted to mention, and 
lo add in the force exerted on the small scale, which is 
a trifling omission ; but when mathematicians come to 
examine a sum, it must prove. Thus, for example : 
When plowing beam 6, draws out spiral balance in- 
dex to 7 lbs., the 7 X 32»224, this, according to 
former statements, would be the draft of the Plow ; but 
then what shall we do with the force that draws out 
the Index 7 Why, of course, add that, which is 7 lbs., 
to 224, and the aggregate would be 231 lbs., which is 
exact, and reduced to a mathematicnl fact, which can 
in no case be gainsayed. Or, should the force exerted 
draw out Index to 16 lbs., then multiply 16 by 32ss5]2 
lbs., to which also add 16, makes 528 lbs., the force 
exerted, which you wiU discover at once as being cor- 
rect and simple. 

It is a notorious fact, that even the plows now in use 
in this favored section of the world, where nearly all 
plow for a living, there is a difference in the ease of 
draft from 20 even to 100 per cent. ; and yet we have a 
large number of seemingly intelligent farmers, who 
now actually sneer at such inventions, saying, '^ they 
want no book-farming, and that they can tell when a 
plow suits them better than any one else." Suth men 
I am willing should f tread in the footijteps of their 
great great, great, grandfathers, if they choose ; but if I 
am to plow for a living, I am willing to use a plow 
that will draw as easy with one horse, as some otliers 
in use will with two. Yet, after all, the march of 
agricultural improvement is onward; and when farm- 
ers come to see science and practice combined, and 
thousands upon thousands have seen and are seeing 




this, they then heartily appreciate anything that tends 
towards advancement in their cause, and become co- 
workers therein. 

Mr. Peters suggests the idea, that the Dynamometer 
should stand and work perpendicularly, to which I 
must most rcspecliblly beg leave to dissent, for the fol- 
lowing reasons : 

When plowing, the plowman should have nothing to 
impede his view of his horses, so that he can keep his 
plow perpendicular, and his horses horizontally straight, 
so that the plow shall work even, and cut the same 
furrow slice. It is a great objection to all Dynamom- 
eters I have ever sAn, being hitched immediately be- 
hind the team ; for the inspectors are then obliged to 
be trotting along immediately under the horses tails, 
and are consequently always more or less apt to err in 
their observations, from this and various other reasons. 
Again . Should my Dynamometer work perpend icularly, 
yon would have to be right over the beam of the plow, 
and in front of the plowman. It may be said that the 
plowman might make the observations ; but this should 
not be, as it requires all his skill to keep the plow and 
team as direct as possible. Whereas, on the other 
hand, when the beam comes out on the land side, yaa 
have all the chance to note oscillations, and come to a 
correct conclusion, as you are entirely out of the way 
of plowman and team, and have a good chance for 
walking without any impediments. There is no diffi- 
culty to be apprehended from the beam coming to the 
ground, for the moment you start your team, you may 
place your Dynamometer beam in sueh position as you 
please, and it will keep that position without any trouble. 
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la your remarks upon the State Fair, I coincide 
with you, except in relation to the time of holdii^ 
that Fair. Would it not be better to ha\c the Fair 
come about the 10th or 15th of September 7 Then the 
farmers of Western New- York are more at leisure than 
in the first week of that month, for you know they 
must attend to getting their wheat in at any rate, as 
that is all that can be grown in our section of the 
country, to raise cash ; and nearly all the wlieat sowed 
in western New York is sown in the first week of Sep- 
tember. 

I am making preparations to have my improTcment 
uniform^roughout the union, and an exclusive pro- 
perty in the same. 

I am cordially yours, The Inventor, 



For the Amirican Jt friculttirist, 

SHEEP HUSBANDRY, NO. 1. 
Messrs. A. B. &> R. L. Allen : — 

Dear Sirs : — From the commencement 
of your publication, I have watched its de- 
velopment and progress, not only with great 
interest, but also with much gratification. I 
have been especially gratified by seeing the 
National character of your work ; for it has 
been Jlmerican in fact as well ns in name* 
'J Iiis, one of its chief characteristics, I hope 
will be continued ; for though we had be- 
fore no lack of agricultural periodicals of a 
local character, good and highly useful ones 
too, yet we needed at least one publication 
at some central point, of a somewhat diffe- 
rent order ; one which should be comprehen- 
sive and national in its scope, and as broad 
in its views as the whole of our extensive 
and growing country. 

I well know that there were those, who 
objected to and and decried the attempt to 
establish your work on such a foundation, 
and who thought its chance of success would 
be diminished by aiming at anything beyond 
the usual local character, of the hitherto most 
successful agricultural newspapers and maga- 
zines o( the United States, but I trust you 
will live to demonstrate thb fallacy of such 
narrow views. Allow me to offer my con- 
gratulations on the progress you have already 
made, and in the name of many of your read- 
ers and friends, to wish you the best success 
in a long career of extended usefulness. 

It has struck me, that giving your publica- 
tion a National aspect, your very location 
at a commanding point of the North, would 
enable you, in many respects, to be still more 
highly useful to the Southern and South- 
western portions of our country, than if you 
were established among them. 

There are many things in Agricultural and 
Domestic Eccnomy, if not in Political Eco- 
nomj^-, which have hitherto been better under- 
stood and practiced at the north than in the 



more southern states of the Union. Especial- 
ly has this been the case in the New England 
states, owing doubtless, somewhat to the 
nature of their country and soil, but more 
to the character of their people. Those of 
them engaged in agriculture, have long 
understood and practiced the doctrine of 
making the farm and their own domestic 
labor, produce them as far as possible, all the 
necessaries of life, their clothing as well as 
food, so as to buy but little, and thus pay out 
as little money as possible ; and the extent 
to which they have succeeded in this, would 
be matter of wonder and surprise to those 
who arc unaccustomed to witness it ; many 
wealthy and respectable families coming very 
near the mark, of "living within themselves, 
— perhaps quite as near as is desirable. In 
this frugalilyy has lain the true secret of their 
superior success and real independence, and 
their general freedom from debt and embar- 
rassment in these times of universal difficulty 
and depression. These means and elements 
of independence, are to a considerable extent, 
worthy of iransplanfation to the southern and 
south-western portion of our country, where 
in some things, as I will presently explain, 
they will admit of a ready adaptation, on a 
more extended scale. 

I notice that the south is apparently wak- 
ing up somewhat, to the great importance of 
this subject, and I am disposed to give you 
credit for some instrumentality in drawing 
attention to it. Instead of devoting their 
whole strength as heretofore, to the produc- 
tion of some one great staple, cotton for ex- 
ample, which is liable to failure of crop, and 
at times to great depression of price in mar- 
ket, they are now learning that it is best to 
raise their own corn and porky as well as other 
provisions, and as far as practicable, to pro- 
duce within themselves, clothing for their 
laborers and families, instead of buying and 
paying out money for everything they con- 
sume. In proportion as they succeed in 
putting this in practice, will be their inde- 
pendence and permanent prosperity. 

In natural connection with this subject, it 
has appeared to nie that the south and west 
would be great gainers by the introduction 
of some new staples of an extensive and per- 
manently important character, adapted to 
their soils and climate. 

More desirable than ever, does this seem 
at the present time, when almost all our pro- 
ducts are so exceedingly depressed in price, 
as scarcely to remunerate the cost of pro- 
duction, after deducting the expense of trans- 
portation to market. The article of silk has 
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been named, and much discussed. While I 
do not doubt that it is destined to become, 
at no distant day, an important production 
of all parts of the United States, I leare it to 
be dealt with by those who are better inform- 
ed and more competent to the task of ex- 
plaining its cultivation than myself. But I 
have another article in view, not in any de- 
gree speculative nor of doubtful success, 
which rightly managed, is capable of becom- 
ing a mine of wealth to large portions of the 
south and west, and it is capable too, of im- 
roediate introduction ; indeed never before 
could it have been done so cheaply and ad- 
Tantageously as now. I have reference to 
the extensive introduction of Subep, the pro- 
duction of wool of the higher grades of qual- 
ity, an article which wiu never go out of 
fashion, which will better, beyond all com- 
parison better, than any other product except 
Bilk, bear the cost of transportation to mar- 
ket, and which will always, like cotton, com- 
mand a ready sale to any extent. It can be 
put in bags and transported, to market by 
land and water, as easily ancbvbout as cheap- 
ly per pound as cotton, while its value in 
market will be at least five or six times as 
great. 

One word as to the adaptation of the cli- 
mate and soil of the southern and western 
country for sheep. On this subject there 
formerly prevailed considerable misconcep- 
tion, and still does to some extent, in part 
the offspring of interest, but far more from 
real ignorance in regard to it. 

I was myself taught to believe that the 
home, the natural country for fine wooled 
sheep, was an extreme cold northern climate, 
where winter reigns half or three-quarters of 
the year, Vermont, for instance; and that 
they would not thrive, and that their fine 
wool would turn to hair, &c. &c., in our 
country south of a certain latitude ; the 
southwardly part of Connecticut, I think, was 
where the imaginary south line was drawn ; 
and being in my childhood more fond of 
sheep than I was of cold weather, 1 used in 
my simplicity to be afraid that they might 
not do well so far south in our country, as 
where I might choose to pitch my tent for 
life. But I have lived to become satisfied 
that those fears were wholly groundless, and 
that so far from New England and the north 
being the only portion of our country adapt- 
ed to the growth of fine wool, that there are 
other portions of the United States, large and 
extensive tracts at the south and west, which 
ars not only as well, but in truth, far better 
adapted in all important respects, to the suc- 



cessful and profitable production of fine wool. 
But enough, you will say, for this time. In 
my next, we will, if you please, consider and 
discuss the subject of what part of the United 
States is best adapted for profitable sheep- 
farming — also if wc have then time and 
space for it, the question, what kind of sheep 
are best calculated for that object. 
In the mean time, 

Believe me very truly yours, 
February 3d, 18i3. Americtts. 

When we wrote the article on Crops for 
Soiling, in the February No. of the American 
Agriculturist, we were well aware of the 
merits of Lucem, as we had ourselves culti- 
vated it several years in succession, although 
under somewhat unfavorable circumstances { 
and aside from this, we had repeatedly seen 
it growing in different parts of our country, 
and in Europe. In taking up the pen we in- 
tended to be very brief, and point out such 
crops only as could be generally cnltivated 
in the country. It will be seen that our cor- 
respondent himself acknowledges that lu- 
cern requires a peculiar soil in order to 
flourish well, and that much care and atten- 
tion must be devoted to it the first year of its 
growth ; for these reasons we cannot agree 
with him when he says, that lucem is to be 
preferred to rye and corn, except, perhaps, 
(and even here we have our doubts,) in those 
localities which abound in the dryest, deep- 
est, richest, and most friable loams. And 
when we say friable loams, we mean those 
of which sand is the almost exclusive ingre- 
dient of the composition ; for what is called 
a friable loam at the west, where some clay 
is mingled with it, our friends there inform- 
ed us they found totally unfit for lucern ; 
but corn, rye, wheat, and the clovers flour- 
ished in it admirably. 

Although we are not precisely agreed as 
to the full merits of lucern, we are not the 
less obliged to our correspondent for his ex- 
cellent communication. We esteem lucern 
a valuable adjunct in soiling, and are glad 
that he has directed attention to it ; and if he 
will add still further to our obligations by 
giving us his name, we shall do ourselves the 
pleasure o( calling upon him when spring is 
further advanced, and have a discussion in 
the very fields themselves ; and if they do 
not in their luxuriant growth of vegetation, 
make a pretty strong argument on their own 
account, all is we shall be greatly disappoint- 
ed. Will our correspondent try one acre of 
our recommendation of soiling, along-side 
of an acre of his own, and see which pays 
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the best 1 If he will, and give us the result 
of the experiment, we hereby promise to do 
him an especial favor in return for his trouble; 
and we think this would be the only true way 
of deciding the question of lucern versus 
corn, rye, wheat, clover, &c. 

For tk» JtmtHtan JigrieuUmrist, 

LUCERN FOR SOILING.— SUGAR B££T. 

Fhuking, QMffii't Co., FA, 10, 1843. 

Mx88RS. A. B. Sl R. L. Aixen : — 

I noticed in the last naint>er of your paper, aa ar- 
ticle on the cullivation of rye, yetchcB, peas, and com, 
sown broadcast and cutting them for fKtiUng stock. 
Now I should much prefer lacem to any of these, for 
aa acre of it will keep fiye cows from the middle of 
May to the middle of October, if cut and given them 
when green, and it may be cut five times for soiling, 
and three times for hay during the summer. It will 
)>roduce three tons of hay to the acre the first catting, 
aad one and a half tons each succeeding cutting. 

It flourishes most luxuriantly in deep, rich, friable 
loams, though it wiU also thrive in any good, dry soil ; 
Imt the land must be kept as free as possible from 
weeds, otherwise its growth will be greatly impeded. 
Kio land is too rich for it, and the soil must be deep 
^d dry, otherwise it is useless to attempt to grow lu- 
cern. The potatoe crop heavily dressed with long 
manure is a good preparation for it, and the ground 
ihould be plowed as deeply as possible, as it is a tap- 
'loted plant, and in a loose sandy soil the roots have 
«een known to run to the depth of 4 feet ; the seed 
'iiould be sown from the Ist to the 15th of May. It 
*ay be sown on a crop of wheat, rye, or barley ; twen- 
f pounds of seed should be allowed to the acre, be put 
1 with a light harrow, and the operation finished with 
^e roller. The ground should be harrowed every 
ipring to destroy grass and weeds, and occasionally top- 
(ressed with bone dust, ashes, or rotted manure, as 
best suits the convenience of the farmer, tt is an ex- 
'^eUent food for horses and cows whether in a dry or 
^rreen state ; and when well laid down and properly 
attended to, it will last ten years. It is quite as hardy 
■0 red clover, and much more valuable. 

I have raised the sugar beet for several years and 

think them very valuable food for stock, milch cows 

iwrticularly, making them i^ive an abundance of the 

iehest milk, quite equal to that produced from grass ; 

^ey are also very good for hogs. I have fed them to 

ly breeding sows and store hogs, together with the 

rash of the kitchen, and they are now in as good order 

•1 any farmer need desire; but a Berkshire will get 

• it where a razor-back would starve. 

Respectfully, W. 



For the American AgriemlturUt. 
TOUR FROM NEW YORK TO MOUNT VERNON. 

In going south from New York, one is sensibly struck 
With the apparent sterility of the soil of New Jersey, 
bat by the recent discovery of extensive marl beds 
and shell lime, and their application in frequent instan- 
ces upon its surface, it has been rendered quite pro- 
ductive. Its locality between the two great cities of 
New York and Philadelphia, gives it extraordinary ad- 
▼aiftages of market, and should stimulate its hupband- 
men to the highest cultivation of which the soil is ca^ 
pable. Fruits grow in great luxuriance, and are an 
important item of revenue; and probably the best 
peaches in America are produced in the extensive 
orchards of New Jersey. Twenty thousand dollars 



have been received in oae year finom the orchaid 
of a single proprietor. The Sweet or Carolina potatoe 
is also grown in considerable quantities for market, in 
addition to the ordiaary fiurm piodaetioas of the aoitli- 
era states* 

Reaching the Pennsylvania side of the Delaware, the 
soil is evidently of a much better quality, possessing 
more of a clayey sab-soil, and with good cultivatioa, 
it sastains a Btraager aad more darable vegetation on 
the saxfaee, thaa & the sandy and thinner soils of tlM 
opposite state. Nothing can exceed the beaaty of the 
highly cultivated farms for miles above aad below, and 
west of Philadelphia. The buildings, composed of 
fhrm-faoaseB, bnrns, and out-honses, eoastracted in 
many, and perhaps most eases, of darabic stoae, neatly 
whitewash^, and in systematic order, present a sabstaa- 
tial, cheerful, and opulent features of this fine agri- 
cultural region. These farms are worth from one to 
two hundred dollars per acre, even to the extent of fiAy 
miles into the interior of the counties of Beiks aad 
Lancaster. 

Lime is the great basis of their manures in this re- 
gion, and it is applied in no stinted quantity, as the 
exigencies of the land may require, from 50 to 150 
bushels to the acre, oaee in eight, ten, or twelve years. 
This article costs from 10 to 30 cents per bushel npon 
the farm, as it may be more or less coatigaons to the 
kilns and quarries. The cultivation between Philadel- 
phia and Wilmington in Delaware is of a high order, 
and the country about the latter city is emiaeatly beav- 
tiful. From theaee, soath to Baltimore, it gradaaUy 
deteriorates, with a less capable soil ; yet beautifully 
undulating in its surface, and abundantly susceptible 
of high cultivation, with a proper application to the 
soil of the muck beds that abound in the swamps and the 
almost inexhaustible lime qnarries, and mail beds ; to 
say nothing of the immense quantities of fish and shells 
that exist in the neighboring waters ; no part of our 
country can be brought into a more productive condi- 
tion than this. The dimate for a great part of the 
year is delightful, aad aowhere do fruits flonrish more 
luxuriantly thaa in the region of the Delaware and 
Chesapeake bays; and agricultural capital judiciously 
expended, could in no place be more profitably em- 
ployed. 

NaioHBonRooD of WASBmoTOH. — ^Between Balti- 
more and Washington the same pleasing snHace of 
country continues, possessing great agricnltaral capn- 
bilities, but under a long course of severe cropping in 
corn, wheat, and tobacco, years ago it became exhaust- 
ed, and is now abandoned to utter desolation; aad 
thousands of acres, as the traveler passes over the an- 
cient com and tobacco hills are visible, as yet hardly 
covered by a growth of feeble and sickly green herV 
age. There is certainly something wrong in all this, 
and with the ready and abundant markets afiforded by 
the numerous seapiorts of the vicinity, it is a standing 
wonder, particularly to the passers by from the New 
England states, wiiose soil is naturally far inferior to 
this, why so much cajnibU land is abandoned to utter 
waste and sterility. To the disgrace of our American 
enterprise the neighborhood of Washington has hardly 
any perceptible cultivatioa. Sorrouaded by aa am- 
phitheatre of hills aowhere surpassed in beauty and 
position, with an occasional exception it bears the 
same cheerless and dull monotony of negligence as the 
poorest soil in the land. 

Can it be that the excitiag, restless, political ataHK 
sphere of the seat of government withers aU attempts at 
improving this otherwise charming country 7 I leave 
this for political economists to solve. But certain it is, 
that a more wretched agricultural neighborhood than 
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that of Washington does not exist in the United States* 
nor one where an inteUigent and a high order of hus- 
bandry would find a more abundant reward. Shame 
on the sloth and ignorance that thus encircles the capi- 
tal of our nation ! Were I alone in this opinion, I 
should distrust my own judgment ; — but on comparing 
notes with numerous strangers, members of Congress, 
and residents of many years in the city, I find that 
there is no mistake in the matter. It is, however, 
some relief to remark, that within the last ten years a 
few individuals of enterprise and foresight have pur- 
chased considerable tracts of land in the neighborhood, 
and have commenced an improved cultivation ; and by 
the partial developments already made, ore fully satis- 
fied of the utility and profits of their investments. 
Lands well wooded, delightfully situated, possessing a 
naturally good soil, and requiring but the application 
of a correct mode of culture to make them equally 
valuable and productive to any farms in the country, 
may be bought within five to ten miles of the city of 
Washington for eight and ten dollars per acre I and 
within an hour's drive of perhaps the very best market 
in the country. Lime is abundant in the vicinity, and 
not a doubt can exist that with its aid the best results 
will follow. liook at the neighborhood of Boston, na- 
turally one of the most sterile and forbidding soils to 
the agriculturist imaginable. Yet by a diligent culti- 
vation, how productive — how beautiful I Yet far in- 
ferior in natural capabilities to that of Washington. 
But this state of things must chfinge. The school- 
master in husbandry, as well as in political and moral 
science, is abroad, and all this salubrious region will 
ere long bear the print of his footsteps. 

A RiD£ TO Mount Vebnon. — It was twenty-five 
years since I had seen the last rcsiJence of the Father 
^of his country, and then when almost a boy. On a 
fine sunny May morning I embarked in the steamboat 
for Alexandria. On my way thither — an hour's sail 
on the Potomac, a truly noble and beautiful river, 
brought me to Alexandria, a sober-looking, well-built, 
and apparently declining city, of much note in the an- 
cient days of Old Virginia. When I before visited 
Mount Vernon, it was occupied by the late Jud&re 
Washington, a nephew of the (renerol, a most estimable 
man, but who paid little or no attention to agriculture, 
and barely kept the estate in repair, more perhaps 
from a pious feeling of veneration to the memoiy of 
his illustrious relative, than from any revenue that he 
derived from it. 

I well remembered the feeling of surprise which almost 
overwhelmed me when in my youthful visit I first saw on 
the outskirts of the estate, its dilapidated fences ; its 
atunted, straggUng woodlands, its neglected cultivation, 
and its apparent poverty of soil. Yet as the last resting- 
place of the greatest man of his age, or of his countr}% it 
had become so hallowed in my early recollections, that, 
MoCwithstanding all these disappointments, when I ap- 
Iiroached the dwelling, aAer wandering a mile through 
a ruined old park, I was enraptured with the quiet 
beauty of the home grounds which enclose the ancient 
mansion, and gazed for hours from the charmingly for- 
ested lawn in front, which looks out for miles on the 
wide Potomac. Here too, was much good cultivation ; 
orchards, fields of grain, meadows, and pastures lay 
about the domain, and the garden was richly stocked 
with rare and valuable plants, as well as the necessary 
family vegetables ; while extensive green-houses dis- 
played luxuriant varieties of exotic fruits, magnificent 
and beautiful flowers, and curious specimens of tropi- 
cal plants. Soon after that period, Judge Washington 
censed to exist, and the place passed into the hands of 
iiis nephew, the late John A. Washington of Upper 



Virginia. But a very few years after removing to 
Mount Vernon, this amiable gentleman died, leaving a 
widow with a young family, and their household serv- 
ants, the sole occupants of the estate. At the time of 
my visit they were absent, and I was told that the estate 
was now left in the possession of the eldest son of this 
family, yet quite a youth, and that the mother and her 
still young family were about returning to their old 
residence in the Shenandoah Valley. 

From Alexandria to Mount Vernon, the country is 
finely cultivated for two or three miles out of town, but 
farther on, the farms become gradually more neglected, 
until for miles before Mount Vernon is reached, the 
country with an occasional exception is almost a mo- 
notonous waste, llie Mount Vernon estate now com- 
prises but a small part of the extensive domain which 
it embraced in the days of its illustrious proprietor, 
when it extended for several miles on the high road 
that pasjsed aIoi>g and back from the river. The once 
productive and well cultivated fields are now thrown 
open and abandoned, covered by a stinted growth of 
wild bushes, and straggling woods, washed by unsightly 
gullies; and after entering the once beautiful park 
which approaches the home grounds and mansion, the 
highway, for a mile, after passing the crumbling por- 
ter's lodge at the gate, is scarcely passable, so washed 
is its narrow carriage way by the rains and neglected 
water courses of nearly half a century. A few wretched 
cattle were picking a more wretched subsistence iroBi 
the stinted broom ^rass that grew in neglected patches 
here and there, and a score or two of gaunt, long-tailed 
sheep were shifting as Aest they could for a scanty liv- 
ing, among the bushes and tangled briars which grew 
among the scattered wood, filling the mind with ideas 
of misery and utter desolation. What a contrast was 
this to the pictures of thrifty husbandry, comfort, and 
abundance, of which I had so often heard in my early 
years, and that existed in the days of its pos&ession and 
cultivation by General Washington; reputed, as indeed 
he really was, one cf the best and most skilful of ma- 
nagers ! Passing on to the numerous buildings which 
once formed the ianiily residence, the servants' lodges 
which skirt the road were in ruins. The green-houses 
had years ago been burned to the ground, and not even 
the shattered fragments removed. The walled terraces 
which skirted the hish grounds where stands the old 
mansion were all tumbled into-decay, and the old house 
itself stood in moaninc: desolation among the general 
ruin. NegU>ct and dilapidation stood out prominent 
as the reit:;ning genius of the place, and I wandered 
about sorrowful and dejected at tlie ir.oumful appear- 
ance of all around me. Immediately around the house 
itself were a few enclosures, but driven by the en- 
cr. aching wild vines and brush-wood into a scanty and 
restricted compass. In these were some tolerable 
crops of young grain, and meadows, and pastures. 
The garden was supplied with a few vegetables for 
family use, and the once brave and luxuriant old or- 
chard below the dwelling, was wild with straggling 
branches that years aqo required the pruning knife $ 
and the walls that enclosed it were almost hemmed in, 
and covered with an unsightly growth of noxious 
shrubbery and weeds. The old vault, where for many 
years lay the last remains of Washington, was fallen 
in and tcnantless, and a new one of brick, and of res- 
pectable appearance and dimensions was built farther 
down the river, which now contains the remains of 
himself and family. 

Were I here to indulge in a record of my sensations, 
while gazing on the marble sarcophagus which con- 
tained the remains of him who was " first in war, first 
in peace, and first in the hearts of his countrymen," 
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I mighl perfonn a duty most grateful to my personal 
feelings, but foreign from the object of this letter, and 
out of place here; yet I could not but regret that a 
spot so holy as the last restii^-place of Washington 
should be so utterly neglected, and the noble domain 
which his genius so well loved to cultivate, and on 
which for a long series of years he had given so shin- 
ing an example of agricultural advancement to his 
countrymen, should thus be abandoned to ruin and de- 
cay. This to be sure, is no monumental country. 
History alone is to be the record of noble deeds and of 
great actioos in our land, yet I felt sorrowfal and cast 
dowtty that the supineness of his native state should 
permit the once highly cultivated and tasteful residence 
of her cherished son, to present so gloomy a shadow of 
its once luxuriant greatness. 

Mount Vernon, and all the country on both sides the 
Potomac, is susceptible of great fertility by the applica- 
tion of active stimulants to its soil; and I devoutly 
trust that the time will arrive, when all this beautiful 
and most interesting region will again luxuriate In 
gladness, and become redolent witli its fruitful fields, 
and teeming harvests, and superb fiocks and herds. 

L. F. Allen. 



For the American AgrieuUmritt. 

SOUTHERN PRODUCTS. 

MUsissippi City, ISth Jan,, 1843. 

Messrs. A. B. & R. L. Allen : 

It always afibrds me great pleasure to communi- 

ale anything useful to the agricultural interests of this 
Kreat Union. I only regret I am not capable of doing 
'.lore to aid your virtuous and laudable undertaking, 

nd more fully realize your expectations with regard to 
t ur productions. I am well aware that " the people of 
.ae North have strange conceptions of Southern capa- 
i)ilities, in an agricultural point of view." The rea- 
son of this is very evident. We have, it is true, many 
people from the North living in the South, many of 
whom are now planters ; but we have very few who 
were raised farmers in the North. 'The Northern peo- 
ple who have come South, were everything and any- 
thing but farmers ; priests, lawyers, doctors, mechanics, 
merchants, traders, pedlars, seamen, patent-right ven- 
ders, &c., &c., but no farmers ; hence they do not en- 
lighten the minds of their farming friends North, with 
regard to the agricultural resources of this country. 
True, they sometimes speak of large cotton or sugar 
estates, with large stocks of slaves to work them, with 
interesting descriptions of certain rich tndows, or plant- 
?rf' daughters of fortune, and how successful trade has 
jcen in this, or other respects, with themselves or 

ome of their friends. But this is a kind of informa- 
ion that your real honest, industrious, economical far- 
mers rarely see and never heed; such stuff offers 
them no inducements ; it is worthy only of the atten- 
tion of professional gentry of every name and denomi- 
nation. 

I witnessed in the island of Cuba a striking evidence 
of some of the above facts. From Matanzas to Carde- 
nas, decidedly one of the finest tracts of country I ever 
saw, in which are settled and engaged in planting, 
both sugar and cotton, many persons from our North- 
em States ; every one of whom, so far as I could learn, 
(except one,) had either been raised merchants or sea- 
men. The one raised a farmer in Maryland, had the 
finest and most profitable estate in the country. The 
Creole Spaniard pursues with great tenacity and reve- 
rence the unaltered course of his ancestors, and con- 
si4ler8 all Improvements innovations. The American 
merchant, or ship Captain, when turning planter, must 



pursue the same course as the Creole; beeause he 
knows nothing of agriculture himself, ezperimentally. 
The consequence is, no improvement is made by North- 
em men in Southern agriculture. But if we could 
start a company of your ml sound, sensible, praeHeol 
farmers, to our sunny shores, they would soon give 
you accounts of the agricultnral capabilities of our 
country, as strange and astonishing to their friends left 
behind them, as the reality would be profitable and 
pleasing to them in their new homes. I would refer 
such as desire information on this subject, to Dr. S. A. 
Cartwright's truly valuable and interesting ecMmniini- 
cation, published in the October No. of your paper, 
and s(Hne of my own opinions in the August No. of said 
work. My own experiments are very limited, but so 
far have proved very successful. The capacity of this 
country for raising grapes, eqnal to any other for mak- 
ing wine, is not now a doubtful question. Some of my 
vines yielded, last year, fifteen bushels of grapes to the 
vine ; and not one less than three bushels from cut- 
tings planted in January, 1839. I think that the sue- 
cessfnl cultivation of the olive, for making oO and 
pickles, may be carried on to any extent ; and a sue- 
cessful competition with any other country may now 
be regarded as certain, from the experiments of Mr. 
Debuys, at Biloxi, ten miles east of this. 

I have now a few fine apples and pears raised near 
here this year. The quince, peach, nectarine, apricot, 
plumb, (all kinds) pomegranate, jujube, fig, mulberry, 
pecan, chestnut, chincopin and raspberry, all grow 
and bear as finely here as any place on earth, and 
never miss a crop any year. From an experiment I 
made this year on a poor ridge, I find oar poorer lands, 
without manure, will yield seventy-five bushels of pin- 
dars and one ton of hay per acre. The pindar tops 
are equal to the best clover for hay, and resembles it 
very much. I have raised fine turnips on new land, 
with no other manure than three barrels shell lime to 
the acre, many of the turnips seven and a half inches 
across ; but mostly four to six inches, planted 6th Sept. 
last. We raise from seventy-five to one htmdred and 
fifty bushels sweet potatoes to the acre, and I think 
with proper culture could raise over two hundred. 

I know of no spot within a mile of the sea shore, 
where there is not plenty of decomposed vegetable 
matter, in low places, or the bottoms of slow ranning 
streams. These beds of manure lay parallel with the 
sea shore, and rarely more than two hundred yards 
apart ; they are firom ten to two hundred yards wide, 
and from one to six feet deep, oi purely d€Compo9td Mgi- 
table matter. Since reading Dr. Dana's Muck Manutl 
last summer, I have made some experiments with this 
muck, mixing lime with it, and am persuaded it wiU 
answer as well as the best stable manure for our lands. 
I planted my watermelons in hills thus prepared last 
spring, and had more melons than I expected by thou- 
sands, many hundreds were permitted to rot in the 
field. The earliest ripened 28th May. I am now 
preparing to plant a small vineyard with cuttings, and 
if I do not make 5000 gallons of wine to the acre in 
the summer of 1846, 1 shall not realize my present ex- 
pectations. I have planted one hundred olive cuttings 
and thirty of the jujube trees, to get a start of those 
fruits. The undoubted health of our country and our 
delightful Southern sea breeses, and convenience to 
the New Orleans and MobUe markets, must make the 
growing of IVuits and vegetables here a very important, 
profitable and desirable business. 

I have lately procured a small flock of sheep ; they 
were raised in this country, and have never tasted food 
except what they get in the forest ; they look well, and 
have a good coat of wool, and I think will double their 
number in another monUi. Sevend gentlenito have 
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Tiaited thifl part of the oonntry lately, with the object 
of eiamining its capacity to grace sheep, goats and 
other stock ; to yield turpentine, tar, resin, lampblack, 
&«., and all have been much pleased with the prospects, 
and many of them are now preparing to locate here 
permanently, and consult << health and contentment,'' 
with a reasonable oompetenee, instead of fretting away 
their lives in a sickly country, stimulated alone by the 
ephemeral idea, of making cotton bales or sugar hogs- 
heads by the hundreds or thousands. 

The importance of our fisheries may be judged of 
from the fact, that many persons come here from the 
North every faU with their fishing smacks, and con- 
tinue the business until spring, when they return North 
to spend the summer with their families, but are back 
again with the first frost. 
Very respectfully yours, 

Jno. J. McCauohak. 



We need only say that we heartily approve 
of the suggestiona below of Mr. Robinson, in 
getting up the dinner at the forthcoming 
meeting, of the N. T. State Agricultural So- 
ciety at Rochester, next September. It is 
the same manner in which the Fourth of July 
is nsuallv celebrated in New England, and 
more delightful re-unions are not known. 
We sincerely hope that a strong body of our 
prairie friends will be present | we assure 
them that they will be heartily welcome — 
wives, daughters, and all. We expect a 
goodly number of our Canadian neighbors 
will be present at Rochester, and as for New 
York, especially west of Cayuga Bridge, we 
hope to witness such a turn out as she never 
yet made even in the most exciting political 
times. We anticipate a superb show of 
everything in the farming line in September, 
and a full and enthusiastic meeting. 

Fbr tkt Jtmeriean ^grieuUteritt. 
DimrSB AT THE NEXT BIEETINO OF THE N. Y. StATE 

Agricvltvbax. Society. 

Messrs. A. B. & R. L. Allen : 

Well, and so you *' hope to have three thousand 
guests at an agricultural dinner at Rochester, at your 
next State Fair." Then let me tell you how, — you 
must adopt the western fashion, and have tL/ree dinner. 
It is easily got up, and no one feels the expense. Let 
a few of the spirited friends of these great holidays and 
farmer^s festivals, in the vicinity of Rochester meet to- 
gether, a few weeks before the Fair, and appoint a 
" dinner committee,'' whose business it shaU be to see 
that a suitable spot of ground is selected^ and tables 
and seats built of rough boards, that any lumberman 
will lend for the occasion, — and so will some crockery 
merchant, who desires the custom of the farmers, lend 
the necessary articles, while a few boUs of cotton sheet- 
ing, that wiU be reaiUly donated by the merchants, will 
make very good table Ztnen, though I would much pre- 
fer to see the tables covered with a real home-inade 
flaxen doth. And now for the substantials, where- 
withal to crown the tables, and furnish forth the joy- 
ous feast, that will be a real ** thanksgiving dinner" to 
the twice told three thousand happy human beings who 
will partake of it. 
Let the word once go forth, that the farmers, and the 



farmer's wives, and sons and daughters, are going to 
provide the feast, and my word for it, you will see such 
a display of good things as you never saw collected to- 
gether at one dinner party before. Even many of the 
dwellers in the city will be aroused by the excitement 
and novelty of the scene, and pour forth their contribu- 
tions of delicacies, that will serve by way of desert to 
the more substantial viands of the farmers. This is the 
only plan of a public dinner that affords an opportunity 
for all parties, classes, and sexes to meet together in 
the ftiU, free, unrestrained enjoyment of life. Every 
farmer should bring his family, for those who furnish 
the good things should also be present. 

This is the kind of dinner, and this ia the way that 
so great a number met together at our great dinner in 
Illinois, which t have mentioned in the article to which 
your note referred to, is appended. 

There was a little incident at that dinner, which I 
should like to see imitated at every similar one. Two 
daughters of a very respectable farmer, appeared ia 
beautiHil woollen shawls, entirely the work of their 
own hands, even from the rearing of the lambs that 
produced the fine wool, to the last finishing stroke of 
the excellent fabric. They were publicly compliment- 
ed at the table, and the association of ideas in my mind 
at the time, tended much to heighten the natural beau- 
ty of their faces, which showed much good sense in 
every feature. And such incidents will oAen happen, 
and be commented upon and patterned a Aer, if such 
occasions are given to bring them to light. I look upon 
these Kreat family dinners as one of the very best fea- 
tures in our agricultural shows. These are shows of 
human nature. They ought to be fostered and encour- 
aged. 

Addresses, conversations, toasts and sentiments, at 
such a time, make deep impressions upon the mind. 
And if you wish me ** and others of my prairie friends 
to be with you and partake of the good things" at your 
next State Fair, you must get up a public dinner after 
our fashion. Try it ; it i^ go well and do good. 

Your friend, 

SOLOH RoBiHsoir. 

Lake Co, H,y la., Jan. 26, 1843. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We had prepared a short article on the prices of 
wool and further protection, in answer to Mr. Gidings, 
an Illinois Farmer, and others, but wishing to wait 
some more information on this important subject, defer 
it till April No. Communications are received from 
John Lewis, A. Campbell, Wm. Partridge, Charles 
Starr, Jr., Solon Robinson, John J. McCaughan, L. F. 
Allen, T. L. C, Americus, and H. A. Field, which shall 
appear in our next. 

Mr. Hussey's request is acceded to. The engrav- 
ings should be here as early as the 15th March, to ap- 
pear in our April No. All matter that ia not sent ia 
by the middle of the month hereafrer, must necessarily 
lay over till next number, and it would be better to 
have it come in as eaily as the 10th. In order to get 
our work out promptly, it has become necessary to go 
early to press. 

As our own article on the cultivation of Sugar BeeC 
would extend to two numbers, we have concluded to 
defer it till April, so as to give it complete to our read^ 
ers in the 2d volume. 

We had written an article entitled «< Rural Walk ia- 
the City," noticing the splendid seed stores and aiusery 
establii^hiBieats here, but found too late that we had not 
room for it. The " Selections " which appear in tins 
No*, have been ia type some tiaio— w« shall condense 
hereafter and give the substance only of such papeie. 
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Limestone lUed to be calcined in a very rude kiln, 
rormed by enclosing a circolar space of 10 or IG feet 
diameter, by rude stone walls 4 or 5 feet high, and £11- 
iag the cylindricnl cavity with sltcrnate layers of turf 
or coal and limestone broken into moderate pieces. 
A bed ofbrushwood vtt usually placed at ihe bottom, 
to facilitate the kindling of the kiln. Whenever the 
cotnbastion was fairly commenced, the lop, piled into 
a eooicle fonn, was covered in with sods, to render the 
calcination slow and regular. This metkod being 
fonnd relatively inconvenient and inefiectnal, wgs suc- 
ceeded by a permanent kiln built tJ atones or brick- 
work, in the shape of a iruncated cone with the 
narrow end nndermoet, and dosed at bottom by an 
iron grate. Into this kiln, the fuel and limestone were 
introdaced at the top in alternate layers, beginning, of 
course, with the former ; and the charge was either 
altowed to bum out, when the lime was altogether re- 
moved at a door near the bottom, or the kiln was sne- 
ccssively fed with fresh materials, in alternate beds, 
as the former supply sunk down by the calcination, 
while the thoroughly bnmt lime at the bottom was suc- 
cessively raked out by a side door immediately abore 
Fio. 19. 



the gralB. The interior ot the lime kiln lia* bees 
changed of late years fnun the conical to Ibe eUtpUeal 
form ) and probably the beat is that of an ^g placed 
with its narrow end ondermost, and trancatcd bolb 
above and below ; the ground plot or bottom of the 
kiln being compressed so as to give an elliptieil sec- 
tion, with an eye or drafl-hole towards each end of that 
ellipse. A kiln thus arched in above gives a reverbe- 
ralory heat to the upper materials, and also favors their 
falling fVeelydown in proportion as the finished lime is 
raked ont beknr ; advantages which the conical form 
does not afford. The size of the dimft-notes for ex- 
tracting the quick-lime, should be proportionate to the 
lixe of the kiln, in order to admit a snfficient cnrrent 
of air to ascend with the smoke and flame, which is 
found to facilitate the ertriealion of the carbonic acid. 
The kilns are called perptind, becaose the nperation 
is carried on continnansly as long as the building lasts; 
and draa-kUiu, from the mode of discharging them by 
raking ont the lime into cartB placed against the dra/l- 
holes. Three hosbels of calcined limestone, or lime- 
shells, are produced on an average for every bashet ot 
coals consumed. Such kilns ahaald he buiit up against 
thefaceofadiff, so that ea-iy access may be gained to 
the month for chaipng, by making a sloping cart road 
to the top of the bank. 

Pig. 20. 




fig*. 19, 20, 3t, 22, represent the litnt feila of Rd- 
deradMf, near Berlin, upon the continuous plan, excel- 
lently constructed for econunising f^el. It is triple, 
and yields a threefold product. Fig. 20, is a view of 
it as seen above ; fig. 22, the elevation and genenU ap- 
pearance of one side ; fig. 19, a vertical section, and 
fig. 21, the ground plan in the line * n c D of ;lg. 19. 
'Die inner shan fig. 19, has the form of two truncated 
cenet, with their larger circular ends applied to each 
oUier I it bas the greatest width at the level of the fire- 
docK i, where it is 8 feet in diameter ; it is narrower 
below at the discharge door, and st the top orifice, 
wh«re it is about 6 feet in diameter. The interior 



wall d, of the npper shnlt, is built with hewn stone*, 
to the height of 38 feet, and below that for 25 feet, 
with fire-bricks d d, laid stepwise. Tbij inner wall is 
surrounded with a mantle e, of limestones, but between 
the two there is a smaB vacant apace of a few inches 
filled with ashes, in order to allow of the expansion ol 
the interior with heat taking place, without shaltering 
the mass of the building. 

The fire.grate b, consists of fire-tiles, which at the 
middle, wherc the single pieces press together, lie upon 
an arched support/. The fire-door is idso arched, and 
is secured by fire-tiles, g, is the iron door in front of 
that orifice. The tile* which form the grate have three 
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or four slits of an inch wide for admitting the air, which 
enters through the canal h. The under part of the 
shall from the fire to the hearth^ is 7 feet, and the outer 
enclosing wall is constiucted oif limestone, the lining 
being of fire-bricks. Here are the ash-pit i, the dis- 
charge outlet a, and the canal k, in front of the outlet. 
Each ash-pit is shut with an iron door, which is opened 
only when the space i becomes fiUed with ashes. 
These indeed are allowed to remain till they get cool 
enough to be removed without inconvenience. 

The discharge outlets are also furnished with iron 
doors, which are opened only for taking out the lime, 
and are carefully luted with loam during the burning. 
The outer walls Imnot the kiln, are not essentially 
necessary, but convenient, because they afford room for 
the lime to lie in the lower floor, and the fuel in tlie 
second. The several stories are formed of groined 
arches o, and platforms p, covered over with limestone 
slabs. In the third and fourth stories the workmen 
lodge at night. See fig. 22. Some enter their apart- 
ments by the upper door q ; otliers by the lower door «. 
r is one of the chimneys for the several fire-places of 
the workmen. iuvBie stairs* 

As the limestone is introduced at top, the mouth of 
the kiln is surrounded with a strong iron balustrade to 
prevent the danger of the people tumbling in. The 
platform iB laid with rails w, for the wagons of lime- 
stone, drawn by horses, to run upon, x is another 
rail-way, leading to another kiln. Such kilns are named 
after the number of their fire-doors, single, twofold, 
threefold, fourfold, 9lc, ; Trom three to five being the 
most usual. The outer form of the kiln also is deter- 
mined by the number of the furnaces ; being a trun- 
cated pyramid of equal sides ; and in the middle of each 
alternate side, there is a fire-place, and a discharge 
outlet. A cubic foot of limestone requires for burn- 
ing, one and five-twelflhs of a cubic foot of wood, and 
one and a half of turf. 

When the kiln is to be set in action, it is filled with 
rough limestone, to the height c d, or to the level of 
the firing ; a wood fire is kindled in a, and kept up tUl 
the lime is calcined. Upon this mass of quicklime, a 
fresh quantity of limestone is introduced, not thrown 
in at the mouth, but let down in buckets, till the Idln 
be quite fall ; while over the top a cone of limestone is 
piled up, about four feet high. A turf-fire is now kin- 
dled in the furnaces b. Whenever the upper stones are 
well calcined, the lime under the fire-level is taken 
out, the superior column falls in, a new cone is piled 
up, and the process goes on thus without interruption, 
and without the necessity of once putting a fire into a ; 
for in the space c b, the lime must be always well cal- 
cined. The discharge of lime takes place eyery 12 
hours, and it amounts at each time in a threefold kiln, 
to from 20 to 24 Prussian tonnss of 6 imperial bushels 
each; or to 130 bushels imperial upon the average. 
It is found by experience, that firesh-broken limestone 
which contains a little moisture, calcines more readily 
than what has been dried by exposure for some time to 
the air; in consequence of the vapor of water promot- 
ing the escape of the carbonic acid gas ; a fact well 
exemplified in distilling essential oils, as oil of turpen- 
tine and naptha, which come over with the steam of 
water, at upwards of 100 degrees F. below their natu- 
ral term of ebullition. Six bushels of Rudersdorf quick- 
lime weigh from 280 to 306 pounds. 

When coals are used for fuel in a well-constructed 
perpetual, or draw kiln, about 1 measure of them 
should suffice for 4 or 5 of limestone. 

The most extensive employment of quicklime is in ag- 
riculture, on which subject instructive details are given 
la Loudon's Encyclo. of Agriculture and Gardening. 



{From thr Plymouth (Eng.) Htrald.) 

Practical Dlrcctioiw lor the Place aud maniigenteut of 

the Dnng-heap. 

Farmers have generally found out the advantage of 
having a dung-pit instead of a dung-h( ap ; but still the 
rich drainage of the dung is much of it allowed to run 
away ; the urine from the stables, &.C., docs not half 
of it run into the dung, though it is the best part, the * 
essence of the whole ; and the privy manure, wliich is 
better stiU, is mostly neglected altogether. 

All drainings from the stables, cow-houses, and 
styes, should run into the pit, and the overflowings 
should be caught in another pit, to throw back in dry 
weather. 

The following is a cheap and effectual method of 
doing all this : — When convenient, the pit should be on 
the north side of a wall, or of some trees, to shade off 
the sun ; or under a shed, to keep off both sun aud 
rain ; but Uiese advantages cannot always be had with- 
out too much cost. 

Having selected the best place for your pit, first lay 
in way soil, peat, or any soil as different as iK)ssible 
from that of your farm, and give it a hoUow surface, 
-like a great tea-saucer. Upon this lay potato stalks, and 
any other vegetable matters, easy to ferment, and 
hereupon a layer of dung. Next a layer of vegetable 
matter, as peat, turf, bark, rotten weeds, ferns, leaves, 
or any kind of dead vegetable, to increase your 
quantity ; and so every week, cover your dung from 
the stables, styes, &c., with three oi four times as 
much dead vegetable matter; thus making up your 
heap in alternate layers. The urine should all run 
into the pit from stables and all, by narrow drains, 
where it will not be much exposed to evaporation ; and 
another such drain should lead from it to a lower pit, to 
catch the overflowings when there are any ; and keep 
them to throw back upon the dung in dry times. This 
lower pit should be deeper and smaller Uian the other, 
and must never be allowed to overflow, as that would 
be waste. It may contain cabbage stamps, and other 
things difficult to work, which may be thrown back 
upon the heap as they rot. 

The lower pit may be used as a store of liquid ma^ 
nure, for watering young corn, in May or June ; which 
gives it a start, and much strengthens its ^wth. 
In leaky ground^ the bottom of the pits should be 
ttaundied with clay ; and stones or gravel stamped in, 
to harden it. 

The privy should discharge into the large pit, if pos- 
sible, or else into the small one ; and coal ashes (but 
not wood ashes,) are good to throw where this comes 
out. Saw-dust or turf-dust from the stacks do very 
well. House-washings, as soap-suds, &c., should also 
be thrown on the heap ; but the wash of the countrj', 
and heavy floods of rain should not be allowed to enter 
it, but be led into the meadows by other channels. 

In wet seasons, the top should be slanted to turn off 
the rain. 

Each layer of dung being covered with a layer of 
peat or other dead vegetable matter, the whole heap, 
when finished, should be crusted over with way soil, or 
other earth, to retain the vapors. 

The fermentation will be slower or quicker, as it is 
more or less covered and compressed. 

Wherever your heaps are made, whether in the yard 
or the field, give them a bed of some sort to absorb the 
drainage, and crust them over with soil, and mix all up 
with the dung before spreading. The drainage cairiet 
down the strength of the heap ; sometimes enough to 
kill the seed in the place where the heap stood ; whilst 
it would have been of Uie greatest benefit if spread out 
with the dung. 
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Portable Manures, containing great etrength in smaU 

compass. 

These arc very valuable to the farmer at a distance 
from towns, one load being, in many cases, sufficient 
for several acres. They generally force or forward the 
ciop, without doing much to enrich the soil with 
humus. 

Salt, 1 ton (value 25s.) is enough fbr 10 to 20 acres 
)op dressing; though much more is used when plowed 
in to kill weeds, &c. For this purpose a ton may go 
to 3 or 4 acres. 

Soot is an excellent top dressing, twenty bushels per 
acre ; perhaps still better with two or three cwt. salt, 
just damped to prevent flying about in spreading. It 
should be sown upon wheat in calm evenings, when 
rain is expected. 

Crypsum, on clover, when wet with dew or rain, and 
the weather clearing, that it may stick on the leaf; 6 
or 6 cwt. per acre. 

Bone-dust, excellent to drill in with turnip seed, 10 
to 30 bushels per acre ; and better mixed with half or 
quarter as much wood ashes. A top dressing of the 
turnips, after hoeing ; of gypsum, 3 cwt. and salt 1 cwt. 
per acre, would probably help the bone-dust. 

Nitrate of soda, and some other more expensive ma- 
nures, seem to pay very well, when judiciously used ; 
but the object of this paper being to help the small 
farmer forward, with but little outlay, they need not 
be dwelt on here. 

It will be well, however, for the farmer, to know 
that lime, in compost with three or four times as much 
ditch or pond mud, laid out not very thick, and occa- 
sionally turned, gradually produces nitrate, more or 
less, according to the quality of the mud. 
I am. Sir, yours, Ate. &>c. 

13th Sept. 1842. J.Pbidxaitx. 



Potash as a Manure f#r Wheat. 

Mr. W. M. Chatterley delivered his ninth lecture at 
Havering Bower, near Rumford, on Monday, 19th ult. 
on Saline Manures, in continuation. 

The subject first spoken of was the manures con- 
taining potash as a base, those of soda having been 
treated in the last lecture. Potash was shewn to be 
present in every crop — nay, in almost every plant, 
more picrticularly in white crops which contained silica, 
(sand or flint) in considerable quantity ; and most of 
all was it essential for wheat, as that plant contained, 
of all crops, the largest per centage of silica, and by 
potash alone could silica be taken into solution, so as 
to be absorbed and circulated with the sap of the plant, 
and subsequently deposited with its tissue. Moreover, 
it had been of late years discovered that those soils 
which yielded the most abundant wheat crops, always 
contained the lai^er quantity of potash, and that clay 
soils contained it naturally in considerable quantity — 
ttkat is, considerable in proportion to the quantity re- 
quired ; for, it was well worthy of remark, that the 
quantity of potash cdntained in the wheat was by no 
means sufficient for the solution of the quantity of sili- 
ca existing in the plant, and this led to the belief that 
the potash which conveyed the silica in solution to the 
plant, was returned to the soil, after having deposited 
its burden, and there again acted the part of a solvent 
lor a fresh portion of siUca, again to be conveyed to the 
«rop. Wheal, unless supplied witb a sufficiency of 
aoluble silica, could not grow strongly and healthily ; 
hence the necessity for the presence of potash, in order 
to its abundant supply ; but not potash alone, but pot- 
fHh (itself an alkali) in union with an acid to neutral- 
iie ito caustic properties, and form a salt. Thus cab- 
BORATK OF POTASH (the jwarZotft of commercei) and 



KiTRATE or POTASH (nitre or saltpetrSy) were useful as 
manures in soils deficient of potash. The source 
whence these might be obtained most cheaply by the 
agriculturalist requiring potash, and the value of each 
as a manure, was the next point for consideration. 
With respect to pearlash or nitre, the price would pro- 
bably exclude them from general or extensive use ; but, 
if we look to the sources whence they may be obtained, 
we shall find them, for the most part, within the reach 
of all. The pearlashes of commerce are obtained 
from wood ashes in such countries as Canada and 
Russia, abounding in forest land. The ashes of various 
kinds of trees, shrubs, and herbs, contain quantities of 
this salt, varying from less than 1-10, as in the beech, 
oak, and elm, to about 7i per cent., as in the worm- 
wood. Herbs contain more than shrubs, shrubs more 
than trees, while the leaves and branches of trees con- 
tain more than the woody portions. Wood ashes, be- 
sides, contain varying quantities of silica, phosphate 
and earbonate of lime and magnesic^ all highly useful 
for plants, containing matters which are the direct food 
for plants, as might readily be supposed, inasmuch as 
they are themselves the asJies of plants. Can potash 
be always obtained in sufficient quantity by these 
means 7 There are the hedge rows, bottoms, and 
woodland, unfortunately too frequent upon the general- 
ity of farms, which it is desirable to remove as much 
as possible ; by burning these and mixing with the 
dung, or spreatUng over the land without much mixture, 
much benefit might be derived. But another question 
arises — Is it economical to eonsume so mueh vegeta- 
ble matter which might be used as manure, if the seeds 
were prevented from germinating and the substance 
broken up, as might be effected by means of lime on the 
draining of the farm-yard 7 The one method or the 
other, or in fact both, are at the option of the agricul- 
turist, as he may be in want of either, or may find 
each the cheaper or more convenient. Carbonate of 
potash is ddiquescent (attracts moisture ;) the same 
remark will, therefore, apply to this salt as was made 
with regard to those deliquescent salts mentioned io 
the last lecture. 

With regard to nitbe, a considerable supply would 
be procured by the mixture of lime and vegetable mat- 
ter left in contact fur some length of time, which 
produced a decomposition of the vegetable matter, the 
carbon of which being converted into carbonic acid, 
united itself to the lime and formed chalk ; while any 
portion of nitrogen which it contained, together with a 
supply obtained from the atmosphere, was, by the in- 
fluence of the lime, induced to unite with the oxygen of 
the atmosphere, forming nitric acid; the nitric acid 
then combined with the lime to form nitrate of lime, 
and with any portion of potash that might be present 
to form nitrate of potash. By this means it may be ob- 
served that nitrogen and potash are both suppli^ at 
the same time, and to the nitrogen roust be attributed 
a large share of the fertilising effect of the salt ; and 
this leads us to the consideration of the other saline 
manures which contain nitrogen. Nitrate of sopa 
is nothing more than another native nitre with soda in- 
stead of potash as the base in union with nitric acid ; 
it is, perhaps, yet to be decided which of these two 
possesses the most fertilising properties, though the pre- 
ponderance (especially for crops that contain potash,) 
is perhaps in favor of nitrate of potash. The differ- 
ence of price will decide which will be used by the 
farmer : but it seems more than probable that other 
and cheaper sources of nitrogen will be chosen when it 
is desirable to supply this substance in a saline form. 
Farm-yard manure, and animal matter in general, as 
nightaoil^ urine, Uood, and guano, have already been 
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spoken of as containing salts of ammonia, and ammo- 
nia has been shown to consist of hydrogen and nitro- 
gen. The superiority of ammonia over nitric acid for 
the supply of nitrogen to plants is undoubted, and 
f^eems to be due to the greater facility with which it 
undergoes decomposition, forming the various nitro- 
genous products of vegetables, as gluten, alumen, &c., 
while the facility with which hydrogen (the other con- 
stituent) unites with the universally present oxygen to 
form water, is an additional cause of iUi fertilising 
effects. 

Sulphate of ammonia seemed the salt best 
adapted for the use of the farmer, to'snpply his crops 
with nitrogen. This salt was now prepared by Mr. 
CroU's patent process for the purification of coal gas, 
and might be bought for about 16s. the cwt., and 
would most likely become much cheaper, as an incx- 
haostible supply might be procured by fitting up Mr, 
Croll's apparatus at the various gas works tliroughout 
the kingdom ; a result which would no doubt ensue 
upon the demand of this article becoming general 
among agriculturists, who could not better consult 
their own interests than by using this salt — not in 
large quantities, for in most seasons from 1-2 to 3-4 of 
a cwt. per acre, as a top di'essing, applied at two or 
three separate periods, would be found preferable ; and 
with thi^i, as with all the saline manures, small dress- 
ings judiciously applied, according to the condition of 
the crops, were more successful than large dressings of 
two or three cwt.' or more, at a time, as recommended 
for some saline manures, or of forty to fifty cwt, 
as recommended for others. These small dressings 
would be proportioned to the wants of the crop, neither 
hurning them %p, nor making them too growthyy as has 
been complained of in some instances. Soot owes its 
efficacy to sulphate of ammonia contained in it. With 
regard to the efficacy of sulphate of anmionia, Mr. 
Chatterley shewed a tabular review of the result of 
experiments conducted upon a bad plant of wheat, on 
Mr. Hall's farm, with diiferent quantities of this salt, 
in proof of the latter statements; the increase had 
been altogether beyond expectation : it should not be 
drilled with the seed. 

With regard to saline manures in general, they, like all 
others, should not be applied unless the land is deficient 
in the substances which they, by their constituents, 
are fitted to supply; nor to land which is not pro- 
perly drained ; and, with regard especially to manures 
containing hydrogen, it should be remembered that, in 
order that they may stimulate the plant to grovrth, 
the vegetable matter must be present in the soil in suf- 
ficient quantity to supply the material, for though 
much may be obtained from the atmosphere, such as 
nitrogen and carbonic acid, still the soil should be in a 
good condition to supply more carbonic, phosphoric, 
and muriatic acids, lime, potash, soda, and magnesia, 
ailica, &c., as these cannot be obtained elsewhere, and 
are absolutely necessary to the healthy existence of 
the plant. It is for want of a due attention to all 
these circumstances that so many contradictory ac- 
counts of the value of saline manures are propagated, 
that so much of unmerited praise and blame have been 
bestowed upon them. — Rid, 



To Pr«Mrve Sheep from the Gad Fly* 

In vol Vn of the N. E. Farmer, we find the follow- 
ing remarks upon this subject, by Mr. Feesenden : 

^ There exists in some parts of the eonntry, a spe- 
eiefl of fly, which naturalists call (Est%9 ovit, of the 
snme genus with that which deposits eggs in the hair 
of horses, and eanset botts. This fly attacks sheep 
from about the middle of Angnit to the middle of Sep- 



tember, deposits its eggs in the nostrils of the animals^ 
and causes those worms, which so frequently destroy 
them. The Mechanic's Gazette recommends as a pre- 
ventive, covering the nostrils of sheep with a list of 
gauzy substance, through which the anijnal can breathe, 
and keeping it in place by some adhesive substance. 
We doubt, however, the practicability of * keej^inp it 
in its place.' Another preventive which sheep-owacrs 
tell us is effectual, is to keep the noses of the sheep 
constantly smirched with tar, from about the middle of 
August to the latter end of September. If the sheep 
swallow some of the tar, so much the better, as it pre- 
vents or cures the rot, and confirms their health. 

If the fly has performed its mischievous function 
and the seeds of the disorder are already sown, you 
may make use of the following : take half a pound of 
good Scotch snufl', pour two quarts of boiling w»\ler on 
it, stir it and let it stand till cold ; inject about a table 
spoonful of this liquid and sediment up each nostril of 
the sheep with a syringe. This must be repeated 
three or four times at proper intervals, from the middle 
of October to the 1st of January; the grubs are then 
small and are easier destroyed than afterwards, and 
have not injured the pheep as they will if deferred until 
later. Half an ounce of assafcBtida, pounded in a little 
water, and added to the snuff, will make it more effect- 
ual. The owner of the sheep need not be alaimed 
when the operation is performed, to see the sheep very 
drunk and apparently in the agonies of death, as they 
urill in a few minutes recover. I never knew any bad 
effects to follow. Dry snuff may be blown up the nose 
with a quill, and have a good efiect ; but it is a tedious 
dirty job. I have tried vinegar and blue dye with but 
little or no success. 

Instead of Scotch snuff, a decoction of tobacco will 
answer the purpose. A gentleman who owns a large 
flock of sheep, informs us that he had used it with per- 
fect success. Spirits of turpentine is injected into the 
nostrils of sheep, as a remedy for worms ; but that sub- 
stance appears to possess one material disadvantage, 
which should preclude its use for that purpose, namely : 
when thrown into the nostrils it kills the sheep as well 
as the worms. — N, E. Farmer, 



The Lead Trade. 

The St. Louis Republican, on the authority t>f a re- 
spectable merchant of Galena, 111., gives a statement 
of the quantity of lead exported from Galena, Dubuque, 
and all other points on the Upper Mississippi, by the 
*river, and by Lake Michigan, during nine months, froni 
March to November inclusive, in the years 1841 and 
1842. Most of it is shipped in the form of pig lead, 
each pig weighing 70 lbs. Some is sent off in bars, 
and some in shot ; but they are both reduced to pig in 
the statement; and the money value is annexed. 

In 1841, th« whole number of pigs sent by the Mis- 
sissippi, was 455,814; by the Lake, 884 boxes bars, 
equal to 2750 pigs, and 2616 kegs shot, equal to 7640 
pigs, making the total for 1841, equal to 493,404 pigs. 

llie price of the pig is pot at 3 cts per lb., the bars, 
at 3 } cents, and the shot at 4i cts. The total value 
in 184], was $982,243. 

In 1842, the whole number of pigs shipped by the 
river, was 447,859 pigs, and by the Lake, 25,000 pigs, 
and in -the form of bars, what was equal to 840 pigs ; 
making the total number of pigs 473,699, in 1842. 

The price in 1842, was less than in 1841, being an 
average of about 2} cts. per lb. for pig, and 3 ets. f<Nr 
the lead in bars. The total money value for the whole 
export of 1842, is put at $746,359 28. 

From this statement it is plain that the Lead TnMto 
is becoming a very important one. — jStb, Daily Ma$. 
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Kambouillbt Wool. — We have at our oifiee a spe- 
cimen of this article, taken from a buck at Hartford, 
Conn., belonging to Mr. D. C. Collins. It was sent 
to us by Dr. M. W. PhiUips, of Log HaU. It is re- 
markably fine. — 8<nUhwe$tem Farmer, 



Agreeably to our request, Mr. L. B. Par- 
sons of the Commercial Garden and Nursery, 
of Parsons & Co., Flushing, L. I., will fur- 
Dish us a monthly calendar, suited to the lati- 
tude of New York, of the work necessary to 
be done in this department ; and as he is a 
practical as well as a professional man, our 
readers may look to bis remarks as a safe 
guide for their horticultural operations. His 
hints will be brief and general, rather than 
minute. 

HORTICULTtrRAL CALSNDAB FOR MARCH. 

Kiiehen Garden, — ^Hot-beds should now be made for 
bringing forward early cucumbers, melons, cabhaKCs, 
cauliflowers, lettuce, radishes, &c. As soon as the 
frost is out of the ground, dress asparagus beds, or 
plant out new ones. Roots for this purpose ought not 
to be over two years old.— Sow peas, celery, parsley, 
onions, carrots, and all other root crops for early table 
▼egetables, in the open ground. Tomatos, eggplants, 
and peppers, should be sown in pots, and forwarded in 
hot-beds for planting out next month. 

Fruit Oarden and Nursery. — Orape-Tines that hare 
not yet been pruned, must now be attended to, care 
being taken to leave two or three buds of last year's 
growth to bear fruit the ensuing season. — ^Fruit trees 
of every variety can also be pruned, although I am in- 
clined to think that trees flourish best with eummer 
pruning. — Trees of all kinds ought to be transplanted 
as soon alter the frost leaves the ground as possible.— 
Dress strawberry beds, and see them cleaned of aH 
weeds. — Prune and plant out gooseberries, currants, 
and raspberries. — Cuttings at this time can be made for 
the propogation of. trees, shrubs, and roses of the hardy 
kinds; the latter should be first started under glass, but 
sheltered firom the sun. 

Ornamental Chound», in which bulbs have been 
planted the preceding fall, stir to the depth of 3 inches. 
Make up the boi-ders of the Flower Garden. Sow th» 
more tender varieties of annuals in hot-beds the latter 
part of the month, at the same time perennial herba- 
ceous plants can be transplanted.— Trim shrubs and 
hedges, and set out box edging. — See that the pleasure 
grounds and gravel walks are put in order. 

L. B. Parsons. 

FOREIGlir AGRICULTURAL NEWS. 

By the Steam Packet Acadia, which left Liverpool on 
the 5th February, we are in receipt of news from Eu- 
rope up to this date ; but our summary will be some- 
what meagre compared with that of last month, as most 
of our journals are left in Boston to come on in case, 
instead of being sent by express, and we cannot de- 
tain the press for them. 

MAnKETS.—- Cof^oa had arrived in such large quanti- 
ties, and the last year's crop was talked of as being so 
iarge^ that it has had the effect of lowering the price, 
and we regret to see that this great staple has fallen 
ftom a i to |<i. since our last advices. We suspect that 
the quantity exported (ram this country has been some- 
what overrated by foreign purchasers, and we hope be- | 
ftia the whole crop gets to nuuket, that there may be 



a slight reaction. — Rice has fallen a trifle. — Tobacco 
remains without change, though of rather slow sale. — 
Flour is dull. — Pravtsione generally the same, except 
dry hams, which are selling fairly. — The first Beef pack- 
ed in the United States to suit the English market, was 
landed in London on the Ist of February. It seems to 
be well liked, especially some extra Mess for family use, 
shipped from this city. The bad qualities of Beef and 
Pork exported from this country to England last year, 
greatly prejudiced the dealers against American provi- 
sions, and we must expect some little time to pass yet 
before this will wear away. We can only overcome 
it by continuing to send euperiar qualities of provisions 
hereafter to market, and especially in having them 
put up to suit European tastes. 

Jfonsy still continues very abundant, and first rate 
bills are discounted as low as U to 2 per cent. 

Corn Laws.-^It Robert Peel declares that he shall 
oppose all further change in the Com Laws at present. 

Co//on in India, — From all the accounts we can 
gather, we infer that the climate is so uncertain that 
cotton cannot be produced in India as cheaply as in 
America, notwithstanding the low price there of labor 
and land. Our Cotton planters have not so much to 
fear therefore firom this quarter, as they anticipated a 
year since. 

Cultivating Trufiee.-^A French paper says, that 
trufiles can be cultivated as easily as any other vegeta- 
ble, as it has been found that they grow near or under 
the shade of a peculiar species of oak. A farmer at 
Dordogne sold 100,000 francs worth (nearly $10,000) 
last year, and expects the coming season to dispose of 
twice this amount. 

From the London New Farmers' Journal we eon- 
dense some items : 

Epidemic among Stock* — ^This has again broke out 
in the midland grazing districts of England, although 
not with the same virulence as when it appeared three 
years since. 

Fatting Sheep. — ^An experiment was made at Shrews- 
bury in fatting three sheep on peas, allowing them at 
the same time to run in pasture. They gained 39 lbs. 
in 21 days, an average of nearly 10 oz. each per day, 
which we think extraordinary. 

Tan as Manure. — ^This is found to answer an excel- 
lent purpose in improving the sheep pastures on the 
downs. 

Oreat Weight ofTicin Steers. — ^A pair of these were 
killed by Mr. Dawson, of Rutland, at two years and 
five months old, which weighed 1,788 lbs. 

Lime-water to kiU Worms. — ^To six quarts of water, 
add half a pound of caustic lime, and after letting it 
stand a few minutes, commence watering the ground 
infested by worms, and they will soon be seen rising 
to the surface writhing about, and will die in a few 
minutes, especially if a little more of the lime-water is 
then sprinkled upon them. 

The number of Cattle in Great Britain and Ireland, 
is estimated at 7,000,000, that of sheep 32,000,000, 
the total value of which at present prices there, w 
110,000,000/. 

^agricultural Chemisiry.—l>r. Tilley is at work upon 
a new treatise on Agrienltural Chemistry for Practical 
purposes, induding the best methods of feeding slock 
and fattening cattle. He intimates that this work 
wiU be unincumbered by scientific tenns, but how 
that can be and cleariy express his ideas, we are at a 
total loss to divine. 

Marine Shell sand/or Manure.-^ln a paper read be- 
fore the Highland Agricultural Society, by F. W. 
Clark, he proves by experiment, that marine shell sand 
is a good fbrtiliser as a top dressing for old pastures 
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and he is now using 300 tons annually on one farm 
alone. He also uses it in compost and stable manure, 
and mixed with sea-weed, and finds that it brings in 
clover and other valuable herbage before unknown 
upon his land. We hope some of our sea coast farm- 
ers will take a hint from this experiment, and try the 
effect of shell sand on the Atlantic borders. Mr. Claik 
also finds by planting potatces wliole instead of cut- 
tings, is a remedy against the seed becoming diseased. 
We should like to know whether this has any effect 
upon the curl in potatoes. 

Excretions of Plants, — From an Essay on the Ra- 
dical Excretions of Plants, by A. Gyde, he infers frcm 
a series of experiments : — 

1. That most plants impart to water certain soluble 
substances or exeretions. 

2. That tliis is identical with the sap cf the plants. 

3. That plants have no power of selection, but take 
into their texture any solution offered to their roots, 
and that tliey have little or no power of again excret- 
ing it. 

4. That plants watered with excretion receive no in- 
jury from it. 

ifmiument to the Earl of Leicester, — Nearly 5000/. 
have already been subscribed towards erecting a monu- 
ment to the late Earl of Leicester, as a testimony of 
his worth and the improvements made by him in agri- 
culture. 

Pead weight of Stock at Smithfidd.—Tht dead 
weight of the largest prize ox exhibited at the late 
Smith£eld Show, was 2, 1 17 lbs. He was a Short«hom, 
and only 4 years 10 months old. The largest Long- 
woolled sheep weighed 204 lbs., at 1 year 8 month sold. 
The largest Southdown, at 2 years 8 mos. old, weighed 
165 lbs., others 1 year 8 months old, weighed 133 lbs. 
With pigs the largest was 236 lbs., at 32 weeks old. 

The London Farmers* Magazine for February is em- 
bellished by a portrait of one of the old Long-Homed 
bulls — a pretty good animal — and a party of Sportsmen 
on horseback leaping a high fence. This last is called 
« Getting into Diffictilty,'' and is graphically done. 

Sheep Stock.— After discusaing the management of 
sheep at the Framingham Farmers' Club, it was re- 
solved that they should have free access to either rock 
or common salt—that nothing is preferable to common 
hurdles for folding them in field»->that pasturing old 
dover leys with them, destroys many of the slugs and 
wire worms, and that theur feeding the young wheat in 
the spring is benefieiaL 

JUcipe for the Hoven in Cattle.— Tht Hadleigh Far- 
mers' Club recommends Uie following recipe for blown 
or hoven cattle : 1 lb. glauber salts, f lb. of treacle, and 
1 oz. of ginger mixed with one pint and a half of warm 
water. Powerful stimulants, such as ammonia, are 
also recommended. 

Scowrs in Sheep.— In case of their being thus attack- 
ed, a small dose of castor oil should be given to remove 
any offending matter from the bowels, after which four 
grains of opium and 1 oz. of chalk, and then put them 
upon dry food. 

The Veieriaarian for February is Aill of able artidet, 
but we dare not enter even npon a synopsis of them. 
If the public would countenance us in issuing a Three 
BoUar Magazine, to contain reprints and translations, 
accompanied with numerous engrayings ftom European 
periodicals, we would give them such an interesting 
and valuable work as they have but a faint idea of^ 

.agricultural Improvement in /re2aiu2.— The Marquis 
of Waterford having about 40,000 acres of land in the 
County of Berry, with 800 tennats upon it, has com- 
menced a thorough course of draining on the Beanston 
s^em, by which it is supposed that the crops hereafter 
viO bt at least doubled. 



In the Gardeners* Magazine for February, we find 
that charcoal ns a manure is coming into pretty gene- 
ral use. It proves very beneficial wherever applied. 

May's Red Vicioria Currant. — The berries of this 
magnificent currant are SQiid to measure not unfre- 
quenlly 1^ inches in circumference, and the bunclies 
6 incJies in length. The fruit is a beautiful scarlet, 
and the flavor excellent. The foliage is thicker tl^an 
the common red currant and hangs on later, and of 
course assists in prolonging the fruit. 

Hubshee Grape, — This has lately been introduced 
into Europe from India, and is nearly 3 inches in cir- 
cumference and 11 inches long. 

Talavera Wheal produced in the Isle of Jersey last 
year, at the rate cf 66^ bushels to the acre. li was 
sown in drills 14 inches apart after a crop of potatoes, 
and cultivated in the best manner. 

Pomercmia Cabbage is highly spoken of as being the 
best autumnal kind. 

Sulphate of .Ammonia IS much used now as a top- 
dressing on grass, wheat, and other grain. 

Paxton's Magazine of Botany for Februarj*, presents 
its flowers lithographed upon a new system. They are 
the Comparettia rosea, Scyphanthus elegans, Columnea 
splendens, and Paulowina Imperialis, colored after 
nature, and are certainly superior in delicacy, truth, 
and finish, to anything we have ever before seen in 
works of this kind. 



WHEAT SHSAF FARM ON STATEN ISLAIO^, 

FOK SALE. 

A recent domevtie berravcment luis induced the tJDdrmgnrd, to 
offer bia i^sidcnce on Ssaitn Island, for sale. It is sitUHted niifl* 
way of tlie outpr bay, on thi* sea ahore, cigbt miles frnm the Qua- 
rantine Ferry, three froo} tlial of RossvUle, and eoul-dktant from 
two oibers, deguine'a Laudhig aud Port RicJimoud. 

Tlie condition of the Farm— the extent, value, and practical nwti- 
fulnt-fls of the improvemenbi, and its peeiiMar advanTages, are suffi- 
ciently Xnown. It hAa been improved in a way to render it sus- 
cejitible of eix faniUns divisions of thirty acres and upwarda 
eaci), Includhig, an ai>propriate allotment of woodland— eaek 
divis4-n oflbflnf; a raoaerately elevated building location. Tbe 
condition of the soil la well known to be In the beat working order. 

Terrof to suit the Furchaaer, aa the o^ect is mervly to change 
the investment for auoiiicr suaccptibic or equal product. 

W. A. Bbrlt 
New York, Feb. 16tb, 1843. ' 818, Pulton-street 

OltOHAKD aSASS GBBED FOR SALE. 

Tbe Subscriber oflere fur eale Seed of the best quality of the 
above valuable variety of Graas, at fS per bushel. Apply at the 
Office of this paper, or to RoisaT Whitb, Ji. 

Shrewsbury, New Jrn«y, Feb., 1843. 



COMMERCIAL GARDEN A NURSERY OF 

Fndt and Forest Trees, 

ORNJiMENTAL SHRUBS, DjiNLLSS, BULBS, ^e, 

FLUSHING L. L, NEAB NEW YORK. 
F)i»hing,3mn.2a 1843. PARSONS dt CO. 



SHEEP FABJff FOR SAI.E. 

The Subeeriben nlRtr for sale, or to let, their extensive Slieep 
Farm, sitvated In La Snlle County, State of nilnob. Tbe Farm 
consists of upwards of 1500 acres over 400 behig enclosed by sub- 
stantial picket fence, and improved ; the balance dry rolling praMs 
and timber, most admirably adapted to sheep husbandry, for wbich 
purpoue It has been vned by the Sobeeribcrs for the last two years 

successAiUy. . „ .. 

The Flocks of Sheep can be sold at the sasM tisM, If parebasers 
are inclined. Tbey cooslBt of over 1000 good strong healthy wbtw- 
faced Cbevkit breed ; also Three Fine Panlar Merino Boeks» pur- 
chased of a celebrated Breeder at the East. 

If tbe Fvm cannot be sold for caBta,oftnwm be reeelvsd fer 
renting tlie same for two or three yesrs. Apply either to Jom 
Rossri'itUe Vermt'Uon, La Salle. MnsBAT It Wabd, C%iMfS, 
III., or Jamm Muhbat It Co., BaflUo, N«w York, either of who* 
will give every Infonnatioo wanted. 
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Review of tbe Market— Temw—CMiteiits. 



BBVIBW OV THE MAHKBT. 

PrioM Ciirreat In New- York, March 26, 1843. 
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Pearls, do. 
BEESWAX, Yellow, per lb, 
COTTON, Louisiana, do. 
Upland, do. 
Florida, do. 

Alabama, do. 

FEATHERS, American, live, per lb. ^ 

FLAX, American, per lb i-*."A'* 

FLOUR, Northern ami W«»siem, via Erie Ca- 

nal,pprhbL 4 

4o. via N. Orleans, 4 

Southern, per bbl 4 

RYE,perbbL 3 

MEAL, Cora, per bbl. J 

do. pcrhhd ** 

WHEAT, Western, per bushel, 

Southern, do 

RYE, Northern, per bushel, 

CORN, do. do 

Southern, do. -- 

BARLEY, per bushel........ 48 

OATS, Northern, per bushel, 31 

Southern, do ^ 

PEASjField, do. 86 

BEANS, White, per bushel, * 1 21 

CLOVER SBBb.perlb 5* 

TIMOTHY SEED, per Ueree of 7 bu 14 00 

FLAX SEED, rough, do. do 8 50 

clean, do. do. ...... 35 

RICE, per 100 lb 2 00 

HEBfP, Russia, per ton, 200 00 

American, water rotted do. ........ — — 

HOPS, first tort, per lb 9 

LEAD, Pig, per lb 3>r 

Sheet and Bar, per lb. , A)i 

OIL, Linseed, American, per gat 85 

PLASTER OF PARIS, first quality, per ton, 2 25 

unground do •.*. 181 

BEEFMess, per bbl 6 50 

Prime, do 

Cargo, do. 

PORK, Mess, do 

Prime, do 

LARD, per lb 

BUTTER, best Table, per lb 

Western, good, per lb. . . . 

Shipping, do. ... 

CHEESE, in boxes and casks, per lb 

HAMS, Smolced, per lb. 

Piclded, do. 

Shoulders, tmolced 

BEEF, Smoked, do •• 

SALT, Liverpool, ground, sack -^ .. I 

do. fine, uo. • 1 

SUGAR, New Orleans, per lb 

TOBACCO, Viiglnia, do 

Kentuclcy, do 

TALLOW, American, do 

WOOL, American Saxony fleece, per lb..... 

Full blood Merino do. do 

HalftoUiree-fourths do. do 

Native to half do. do 

SHEEP PELTS, each, — .. — 

HAY, _per lOOIb 60 .. (» 

POTATOES, new, per bushul, 85 .. — 

EGO8,p6r100, 100 — 

RiXARU.— Thereimocbanaeatthc Bttll'ii llend worth notkig. 
Cotton, from tbe late unAivoraole news flrom Europe, fell in some 
iBiUBces last week full f nf a cent per pound. It lias aligbtly 
recoTercd now, and the average depression (torn oar last month's 
quotations may be stated at | to |. Flour bv canal has risen, more 
we suspect, from the short supply on band here, than fima any 
other cause. Soutbem Ftour remains about the same. No wheat 
•float, and quotatloiis therefora nomlnaL ProTlaoua are fimer, 
and but little choice Men Bikp in market. 

MoRBT eoutinncs more and more abundant, and Specleatlll flow- 
ing to upcm us. The Banks are seeking investments, and the best 
paper at short sight, Is done readily at 4| to 5 per ceiiL On bond 
ana mortgage and long investments, 7 per cent Is stUI obtahicd. 
Good Stocks are advancing steadily— United Stales is 3 per cent 
above par— New York six per cents the same. AboQt One AliiUon 
In Stocks, was sold tbe past week in Wall Street, a greater amount 
than durtog any one week for the five preceding years. 

AoKifOWLBiMBMlirfB.^To J. B. Din, Eiq. and the Author, for 
Mr. H. 8. Eandall*B AddRse before the Cayuga Co. Ag. Society- 
MeBiy Oolemaa, Preat Monroe Go. Ag. Soc., for hli address, one 
of tbe most beantiful prodnciions we ever read.— Wm. P. Van 
Menaselaer, fiv addreas before tbe Rensselaer Co. Ag. Bee. -Hon. H. 
ta, Ellsworth, of tbe Patent Oflloe, for his very valuable Report.— 
JFuMU aH the above we had marked extracts, which fbr want of 
taea aie d e fe rred for April No.— To Henry Watson for a copy 
of Tkaiisafitions of Hartford Co. Ag. Boelety. 
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THE AMERICAW AGRICUIiTITBIST. 

Published Monthly, each number contain- 
ing Thirty-two pages, Royal Octavo. 

^ew Terms— One Dollar a Year in ad- 
vance — Single numbers Ten Cents — Three 
copies for Two Dollars— Eight copies for 
Five Dollars. 

Editors of Newspapers noticing the num- 
bers of this work Monthly, Or advertising it, 
will be furnished a copy gratis, upon sending 
such notice to this Office. 

Each number of the Agriculturist contains 
but One Sheet, subject to Newspaper Post- 
age only, which is One Cent in the State, or 
within 100 miles of its Publication, and One 
and a-hcdf CentSy if over 100 miles without the 

State. 

jidvertisements will be inserted at One Dol- 
lar, if not exceeding Twelve lines, and in the 
same proportion if exceeding that numbeic. 

{Cjr* Remit through Post Masters as the 
Law allows. 

PRINCE'S IJNN^AN GARDEN AND NURSERIES, 
nnahlnf, near New York. 

The following new Catalogues, S9d edhlon, of this immease 
collection of IVeea, Plants, kc. wlU be sent to every post-paid 
application, and orders will be executed with despatch. 

No. 1. Fruit and Ornamental Trees and Plants. 

2. Bulbous Flowers and Splendid Dahlias. 

3. Green-honse Trees and Plants. , _ 

4. Garden It Agricultural Seeds, with low wholesale pjoes. 
6. Wholesale Catalogue for Nurseries, comprising Trees 

or smaller size. ^ ^„^ 

Feb. 28th, 1843. ^ ^*^ » ?^^,"iS^- 

N. B. 150,000 Mulberry Trees, 4 to 6 fuet high, of Um 
varieties, for sale at low prices and liberal terms. 



CONTKIfTS OF THIB MVBIBl 
mtorlal. 



ToenrEcadeia 
To Sttbseribera, 
Hemp lu Ruflska 
Hemp and Cordi 
Ornamental Sh 
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Imported fot Five Tears 

Trees 

Pbie Boufhs Healthy for Sheep, 

Tour in England, No. 11, 

Sheep HealthAil to Other Stock, 

Bnglmh Tariff on American Provlskma, t 

ReauUofBrBedlnSwbie, | 

December Notes from Buffalo to New York, 

Silk in our State Prisons .... . 

Tb Prevent Mice, Iec. Injuring Trees In Winter, 

Management of Calves, 

Farmers should never be In Debt, 

Saveyonr Deer Bones, \ ,,., 

Improved Culture of Cotton, > *"* 

BdUor'fl Table— Notices of the Press 

Mr. Coleman's European Agnlculioral Tour *. Sonregr 

Agricultural Societies, ) 

Rural Architecture, ( 

Piirelgn Agrkoltwal News, 

OriglAAl Correspeadeiice. 

Beport ef tiie N. T. State Agricultural Society Com. on Cattle 
E. OorneU, Sab-aoU Plows, Baniaby ^ Mooer*a Side HSI Plow 

t'he Inventor, Cone's Oynamometet ••• ^tl 

Amerlcus, Sheep H usbaniiy , 

W., Lueem Ibr Soiling— Sugur Beet. 

L. F. Alien, Tovr ttom New Yorit to Biooat Veraon, 

jno. J. McCaughan, Soudiem Products, 

Solon Robnson, Dinner of the N. T. 8. Ag. Society, JH 

L. B. Parsons, Rortlcultaral Calendar fbr Maidi, • • • • 982 

Seleetlens. 

Lime Kilns, • • • * 

Manageaieiit ef the Dnw Hi 

Portable Manoiea, Fotasli a« Manwe for Wbe*, 

To Preserve Sheep firom the Gad Fly, 1 

TheLeadTrmde, J 

BanboviUet Wool .... «.*• •••• 
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